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No.  58. 
VoLl'MK    v.. No. 58. 


Subject. 


A. 

Al>PTt,  S.  T.,  Unit*!d  States  civil  eiiffineer.  Rejwrt  on  deepening 
the  chnnuel  of  the  Potomac  River  at  Washington  City 

A^cnltnre,  Commissioner  of.    Report  upon  siieep-huHbandry  in  the 

South 

Alaska  Territory,  condition  of  the  public  service,  resources,  &e.,  of. 
Report  of  William  Gouvemeur  Morris 

AUsea  River  and  Bay,  Oregon,  survey  of  the.  Re^Kirt  of  Assistant 
Engineer  R.  8.  Habersham 

Animals  to  foreign  coimtries.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  relation  to  the  exportation  of  live 

Art-tic  regions,  narrative  of  the  second  expedition  to  the,  made  by  the 
late  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Arizona.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation  to  the 
e<miftmction  of  a  railroad  through  the  public  domain  in  the  Terri- 
tory of 

Armory.     (See  National  Armory. ) 

Arms,  Ac.  issues  of,  for  use,  under  the  direction  of  the  Interior,  Treas- 
ury, and  Department  of  Justice.     letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  memorial  of  the  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of,  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  arms,  &c.,  for  the  Army  and 
militia.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  W^ar , 

Army  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  that  a  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  subsistence  of  the,  be  made  available  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  therefor.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Anny.  Letter  of  Col.  George  W.  Getty  in  relation  to  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  reorganizing  the 

Army.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  recommending  the  passage  of 
bill  (S.  485)  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  avt  making  ap])ro- 
priations  for  the  support  of  the,  approved  June  16,  1874,  and  March 

3,  1875  (concerning  payments  to  land-grant  railroads) 

Additional  information , 
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Subject.  ^'f^ 

Army.     Letter  of  the  CominiKsary-General  of  SubHistenee  l*elative  to 

the  organizatioD  of  the  Subsifltence  Departincut 

Army.     Letter  from  Maj.  B.  C.  Ford  in  relation  to  the  bill  for  the 

reduction  and  reorganization  of  the 

AiTears  of  pensions.     (.S<»c  Pensions.) 
Attorney -General.     Letters — 

In  relation  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Indiana  by  act 
approved  May  2(),  1824,  "to  authorize  the  State  of  Indiana  to 
open  a  canal  through  the  public  lands  to  connect  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  Wabash  and  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie'' 

Touchiug  the  a]>plication  of  a  statute  of  limitations  to  State  war 

claims I 

An  Sable,  condition  and  estimates  for  the  impi*ovement  of  the  harbor 
and  ri  ver  of.     Report  of  F.  Harwood,  major  of  engineers 

B. 

Benton,  J.  G.,  lieutenant-colonel  c<nnmanding  National  Armory, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Report  on  memorial  of  the  Association  of  Mann- 
fact  urei*s  of  Arms,  4&c.,  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  arms,  «&c., 

for  the  Army , 

Benyaunl,  W.  H.  H.,  captain  of  engineers.     Reports: 

Examination  of  the  Big  Sunflower,  Coldwater,  and  Tallahatchie 

Rivers,  Mississippi 

Ujiper  Red  River,  Louisiana  and  Texas 

Little  River,  Arkansas 

Fourche  La  F6ve  River,  Arkansas 

Big  Sunflower  River,  Mississippi,  examination  of.     Report  of  W.  H.  H. 

Benyanrd,  captain  of  engineers 

Bolton,  Channiug  M.,  assistant  engineer.     Reports: 

Survey  of  entrance  to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon ! 

Survey  of  Co<iuille  River,  Oregon 

Both,  A.  C,  assistant  en<^ineer.    Reports: 

Survey  of  Lincolnville  Harbor,  Maine 

Survey  of  Lubei'  Channel,  Maine 

C. 

Cascades  of  the  Columbia,  progress  and  present  status  of  the  work  on 

the  canal  and  locks  at  the.     Report  of  G.  L.  GiPespie,  major  of 

engineers 

Canal  aronnd  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia  River,  operations  npon 

the  construction  of  a.  ReiKirt  of  (i.  L.  Gillespie,  major  of  engineers 
Cape  Foul  weather  Harbor,  Oregon,  survey  of  tne.     Report  of  Robert 

A.  Hal>erHham,  assistant  (engineer 

Centennial  Exhi  bition  and  Celebration  of  1876.     Message  of  the  I^resi- 

dent  of  the  United  States 

Charles  River,  Massachusetts,  survey  of.     Report  of  Rolwrt  A.  Shailer, 

assistant  engineer 

Clerical  force  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Letter  of  the  Se<Tetary  of  the  Interior 

Coast  Survey  for  187H.  Annual  Report  of  the  Superint^Mident  of  the.. 
Coldwater  River,  Mississippi,  examination  of.     Report  of  W.  H.  H. 

Benyaurd.  captain  of  engineers 

Colorado.     Report  of  the  commission  to  make  certain  negotiations 

with  the  Ut«  Indians  in.     Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States 

Additional  information 

Colorado,  explorations  in  and  about  Fagosa  Springs.    Report  of  C.  A. 

H.  McCanley 

Colnmi>ia  River,  Oregon.     Report  of  Maj.  G.  L.  Gillespie  of  a  survey 

of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of \, 

Columbia  River,  )»resent  status  of  the  work  on  the  canal  aronnd  the 

Cascades  of  the.     Report  of  Maj.  G.  L.  (villespie 
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Subject. 


Commen-ial  intercourse  between  the  United  Stat€»8  an<l  South  Ameri- 
can conntriea.     MesHa^e  from  the  President  of  the  IJuitetl  States  con-  . 
ceming  postal  and..- j 

Commis«ary-(Jenenil  of  Subsisteiice.     Letter  relative  to  the  or^auiza-  I 
tion  of  the  Sul>si.stenee  Department ' 

0»iumijwioner  ot  the  General  Land  Ottii-e.     Report  in  relation  to  cer- 
talD  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Indiana  under  act  approved  Mav  ' 
26,  l'-24 

Oiinmissioner  of  Indian  AffairM,  arrangement  made  between  the,  and 
th»»  Lawrence  University,  WiMOOiiHin,  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children 

Congnlar  agentn,  fees  collected,  accounted  for,  n»ported  by  the  diplo- 
matic and,  for  the  year  ende<l  December  'M ,  1*^7 

(.V»D tracts  made  by  the  bureanw  t>f  the  War  Department  for  lH7t<. 
letter  of  the  S^'cretary  of  War 

(!**(ts  Bay.  Oregon,  survey  of  the  entrance  to.  Report  of  Channing  M. 
B(»lton.  aa-^istant  engineer 

Cwinille  River,  Oregon,  survey  of  the.  Report  of  Channing  M.  Bol- 
ton. SAsistant  engineer 

Craighill,  Maj.  William  V.     Rejiort  of  survey  of  the   New   Ri\er,  . 
Virgiuia ; 

Custftms  dues,  silver  coin  re<'eived  \i^  payment  of.  Letter  of  the  Sec- 
rftarj-  of  the  Treasury i 

D. 

Bamrell,  Capt.  A.  N.  Report  of,  on  the  <-hannel  and  harbor  of  Mo- 
bile Bay 

Davis  Island  Dam.  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  the.  Letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War *. 

IVlaware  River,  amount  recpiired  for  the  protecti<m  from  overtlow  of 
the  sites  of  fortifications  on  the.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War. . . 

Diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  fees  col U»cted.  accounted  for,  and  re- 
}M»rte<l  by  the,  for  the  year  emled  December  31,  L**?? 

E. 

EinU,  .Jame*«  H.  Report  of  the  board  of  ofticers  a^ipointed  to  t'xaminc 
ih«f  workH  in  prcigi-ess  of  constructitm  by,  at  the  month  of  the  Mis- 

xisjiippi  River 

El  I*aM>.  Tex.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the  estab- 

li>>lm)ent  <»f  a  military  jMist  in  the  vicinity  of 

Enicn-,  A.  H.  L*'tter  of  the  Se«Tetary  of  War  in  relation  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  machine  erected  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  by, 
for  tenting  iron  and  steel,  and  recommending  an  adilitional  appro- 
priation therefor .- 

Additifmal  n*conimendation  for  an  appropriation,  &c 

Enjnne^r  Department.     List  of  contrai'ts  made  by  the.     letter  of  the 

Jvcretary  of  War 

Engineers,  Chief  of.     Reports: 

Sur\'eyM  of  the  nortsof  Foulweather,  Port  Orford,  Coos  Bay,  Alsea, 

and  of  C<M|  uille  Ri  ver,  Oregon 

Concerning  rejwrt  of  tlie  National  Academy  of  S<iences  on  the 

surveys  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 

Additional  information 

Results  of  examinations  of  Wcstport  Harbor  and  Wood's  HoU, 

Maiwachusetta 

RcAults  of  examination  of  Wolf  River,  Wisconsin 

Survey  of  Portage  Lake,  Michigan 

Resnlts  of  an  examination  at  Lincoluville  Harbor  and  Lubec 
Channel,  Maine;  Portsmouth  Harbor,  New  Hampshire;  Scitu- 

ate  HarlK>r  and  Charles  River,  Massachusetts 

In  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  deepening  the  river  channel 

r»nisville  and  Portlaml  Canal 
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Subject. 


Engineers,  Chief  of.     Reports: 

Estimates  of  amoiiii  t  reA\n  ired  for  the  protection  from  overflow  of  the 

sites  of  fortifications  on  the  Delaware  River - 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey 

Kesalt  of  an  examination  made  of  the  Missouri  River  at  and  near 

its  junction  with  the  Kausas  River 

Improvement  of  the  channel  and  harbor  of  Mobile  Bay 

Survey  of  New  River,  Virginia 

Examinations  of  Big  Sunflower,  Coldwat'Cr,  and  Tallahatchie 

Rivers,  Mississippi ;  Upper  Red  River,  Louisiana  and  Texas ; 

and  Little  River  and  Fourche  La  Feve  River,  Arkansas 

In  relation  to  the  transfer  by  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  United 

States  of  the  Saint  Mary^s  Falls  Canal,  Michigan 

Report  of  the  board  of  otticers  to  examine  the  works  in  projBcress 

of  construction  by  James  B.  Eads  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis* 

sippi  River 

Survey  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  Oregon. .. 

Appropriations  for  the  completion  of  the  Davis  Island  Dam 

Surveys  of  the  Miasissippi  River  at  Alexandria,  Mo.,  and  harbor  at 

Quincy,  111 

Improvement  of  Harlem  River,  New  York 

Survey  of  the  Missi>uri  River  frtnn  its  mouth  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Present  status  of  the  work  on  the  canal  and  locks  at  the  Cascades 

of  the  Columbia  River 

Condition  and  estimates  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  and 

river  of  Au  Sable 

F. 

Farquhar,  Miy.  F.  U.  Report  of  the  survey  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Alexandria,  Mo.,  and  harbor  at  Quincy,  III 

Fees  collected,  account^^d  for,  and  report<id  by  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular asents  for  the  year  ended  December  31 ,  1877 

Flaeler,  Maj.  D.  W.,  commanding  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Report  in 
relation  to  completion  of  Moliue  water-power 

Ford,  Maj.  B.  C.  Letter  in  relation  to  the  bill  for  the  reduction  and 
reorganization  of  the  Anny 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Report* of  an  inspection  of  the  military  prison  at. 
Letter  of  the  Si'cretary  of  War 

Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  construction  of  buildiugs  for  military  head- 
quarters at.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Fortress  Monroe,  V«a.,  a[>propriation  for  the  completion  of  the  bar- 
rack-building at.     Lett4*r  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Fourche  La  F^ve  River,  Arkansas,  examination  of.  Report  of  Zeph. 
Harriscm,  assistant  engineer 

Freedman's  Savings  and  Tnist  Oonjpany,  amount  of  deposits  in  the 
Treasury  due  to  the.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Furniture  for  fitting  up  the  new  War  Department.  Letter  of  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  War 

G. 

Getty,  Col.  George  W.  I^'tter  in  relation  to  certain  sections  of  the 
bill  reorganizing  the  Army 

General  Laud  Office,  ConmiisHioner  of  the.  Reports  in  relaticm  to  cer- 
tain lands  gi'anted  to  the  State  of  Indiana  under  act  approved  Mav 
26,  18-24 \. 

Gillespie,  Mjg.  G.  L.  Report  on  the  survey  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River 

Great  Britain,  cori*espondence  In'tween  the  United  States  and,  in  re- 
gard to  inviting  other  niaritine  powers  to  accede  to  the  three  rules  of 
neutrality  in  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  May  8, 1871.  Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


H. 


Haa^Dflen,  Sophus,  assistant  engineer.      Report  on  the  survey  of 
Scitnate  Harbor,  Massachusetts 

Raberaham^  Robert  A.,  assistant  engineer.     Reports  of  the  surrey  at 

Cape  Fonlweather,  Oregon 

Alsea  River  and  Bay,  Oregon 

Hall,  Capt.  C.  F.,  narrative  of  the  second  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
legions  made  by  the  late.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

HaDdbnry,  Capt.  Thomas  H.     Report  upon  the  Missouri  River  at 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Kansas  River. 

Harlem  River,  New  York,  improvement  of.    Report  of  John  Newton, 
lieatenant-K^olonel  engineers 

Harrison,  Zeph.,  civil  engineer.     Report  upon  the  examination  of 
Foorche  La  F6ve  River,  Arkansas 

Harwood,  Mag.  F.    Report  upon  the  examination  of  Au  Sable  River 
near  its  mouth,  Michigan • 

Hayes,  John  L.,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
Caetniers.    Sheep-husbandry  in  the  South 

Houston,  Maj.  D.  C.    Report  on  examination  of  Wolf  River,  Wiscon- 
sin  

Hoyt,  John  W.,  governor  of  Wyoming  Territory,     Letter  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  comi>ensatiou  paid  him  as  Governor 


I. 

Lidiana.  Letter  from  Attorney-General  in  relation  to  certain  lan<ls 
granted  to  the  State  of,  under  the  act  approved  May  26,  1824,  ''to 
aothorize  the  State  of  Indiana  to  open  a  canal  through  the  public 
lands  to  connect  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Wabash  and  the  Miami 

of  Lake  Erie 

Indan  Affairs,  Commissioner  of.    Letters : 

Clerical  force  of  the  Indian  Bureau 

Arrangement  with  the  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin,  for  the 

education  of  Indian  children 

Indian  Bureau,  clerical  force  in  the.     Letter  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Indian  Affairs 

Indian  children,  arrangement  with  the  Lawrence  University  for  the 

education  of.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Interest  on  the  bonrls  or  notes  of  the  L^nited  States,  amount  of  silver 
coin  used  in  the  payment  of.      Letter  of  the  Secn^tary   of  the 

Treasury...... - 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the.     Letters: 

Property  l>elonging  to  the  Unite<l  States  in  his  possession 

Clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.. 
In  relation  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  the  public 

domain  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona 

Respecting  an  arrangement  between  the  Conimissiouer  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Lawrence  University,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  for 

the  e<lucation  of  Indian  children 

In  relation  to  the  salary  of  the  eovemor  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
and  recommending  that  the  salaries  of  all  TeiTitorial  governors 

be  restored  to  their  former  rates 

Transmitting  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  Railroad  AcconntM  submit/- 
ting  reasons  why  the  appropriation  fur  his  office  for  the  next 

fiscal  year  should  lie  increased  rather  than  decreased 

Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  make  certain  negotiations 

with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado 

Additional  information 

Clerical  force  necessary  in  the  Pension  Office  and  office  of  the 
Surgeon-General  to  secure  to  applicants  for  pensions  the  prompt 

adjustment  of  their  claims 

H»  views  in  relation  to  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  evidence  in 
claims  for  arrears  of  pensions 
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VI 


INDEX   TO    EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Subject. 


I. 

Interior,  Department  of  the,  issuefl  of  anus,  &c.,  for  use  under  the 
direction  of  the.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

International  Monetary  Conference  held  at  Paris  in  1878.  Message 
from  the  President  oi  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 

Interoceanic  ship-canal  routes,  survey  of  the  Panama  and  Napipi. 
Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Iron  and  steel.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Acceptance  of  the 
machine  elected  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  by  A.  H.  Emery  for  test- 
ing, and  recommending  an  additional  appropriation  therefor 

Additional  recommendation  for  an  appi^opriation,  &.c.... 


J. 

Justice,  Department  of,  issues  of  arms,  &e.,  for  use  under  the  direction 
of  the.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 


K. 

Kendrick,  John  G.,  and  others,  claims  of,  aj;ainst  th»^  Government  of 
Nicaragua.     Message  fi-om  the  President  of  the  United  States 

L. 

Land-grant  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  property  or  troops  of  the 
Uniti^d  States.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  communicating 

infonnation  in  relation  to  payments  to 

Additional  information 

Lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Indiana  to  open  a  certain  canal  through 
the  puVdic  lands.     Letter  of  the  Attoraey -General  in  relation  to 

Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  relation  to  an  an'augement  with  the,  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children    

Lincolnville  Harbor,  Maine,  survey  of.  Report  of  S.  C.  Both,  assistant 
engineer 

Little  Kiver,  Arkansas,  examination  of.  Report  of  W.  H.  H.  Ben- 
yaurd,  captain  of  engineers 

Louisville  and  Portland  Canal.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
relation  to  the 

Lubec  Channel,  Maine,  survey  of.  Report  of  A.  C.  Both,  assistant  engi- 
neer  

Ludlow,  Captain  William,  letter.  Amount  required  for  the  protection 
of  fortitications  on  the  Delaware  River , 
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39 

29 

42 

34 

29 

35 

M. 

McCauley,  C.  A.  H.  Report  of  explorations  in  and  about  Pagosa  Springs, 
Colorado 

Mails  by  railroad.     Letter  of  the  Postmaster-General  recommending  ' 
additional  appropriations  for  the  trans])ortatioii  of 

Manstield,  Maj.  S.  M.     Report  survey  of  Portage  Lake,  Michigan 

Marcy,  R.  B.,  In8i»ector-General,  United  Stat<?s  Army,    Report  on  mil- 
itary prison  at  Fort.  Leaven WM)rth,  Kansas " 

Mexico,  constniction  of  railn)ads  in.   Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

Michigan.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Saint  Mary's  Falls  Canal  t4>  the  United  States 

Military  Aca<lemy.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  creating  a 
professorship  of  modem  languages  at  the*  United  Stat^^s 

Military  Academy,  estimates  of  amounts  required  to  pay  certain  pro- 
fessors at  the.     Letter  of  the  Paymaster-General 

Military  post  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Tex.     Letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  relation  to  establishment  of  a 

Military  post  at  Pagosa  Springs,  Coloraclo,  necessity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War I 
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INDEX   TO   EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


vn 


Subject. 


Military  pri^u  at  Fort  Lea vou worth,  Kan9.,  n^port  of  an  inspection 
of  the.     Lett4?r  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Militia  force  of  the  Uuite<l  StatCvS,  an  abstract  of  the.  Letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War 

MiM-ellaneou8  items,  Post-Oftice  De]>artment.  Letter  of  the  Pont  mas- 
ter-General recommeudiug  a<ltlitioiial  ai)propriatiouH  for  telegraph- 
ing and 

Miwissippi  River.     Letter  of  the  S<»cretary  of  War  in  r**lation  to  the 

f»ur\e>T<  in  the  territory  west  of  the 

Farther  information • 

MixM«»ippi  River.  Letter  of  the  S«»cretary  of  War  communicating 
the  report  of  the  lM>ar«l  of  officers  to  examine  the  works  in  progress 
of  ronHtmctiou  bv  Jamen  B.  Eatls  at  the  mouth  of  the , 


No. 


Mi<wiiwi|»pi  River,  surveys  made  of  the,  at  Alexandria,  Mo.,  and  harbor 
at  Qumcy,  III.     Report  of  Maj.  F.  l^  Fjirquhar 

Mixiouri  River,  survey  of  the,  at  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Kan- 
sas River.     Report  of  Thomas  H.  Handbury,  captain  of  engineers.. 

MiADOuri  River  from  its  mouth  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  sur^'ey  of  the. 
Report  of  Charles  R.  Suter,  major  of  eueiueers 

Mobile  Bay,  improvement  of  the  channel  and  harbor  of.  Report  of 
Capt.  A.  S\  Damrell 

Moline  water-power  at  Rock  Island,  111.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  relation  to  the  completion  of  the 

Monetary-  Conference.     (See  International  Monetary  Conference.) 

Mtjnis,  William  Gouverneur.  Report  on  condition  and  resources  of 
Alaska  Territorv.     Letter  of  the  S«»ci*etarv  of  the  Tivaaurv 

Miirtagh,  William  J.,  letter,  oftering  to  sell  to  the  government  the 
bnildtng  on  the  si>uthwest  comer  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Thir- 
t«-nth  str«»et,  known  as  the  **  Republican  Building  '* 

N. 

National  Acaileniy  of  Seiences,  n'jMirt  of  the.  in  relation  t<»the  surveys 

in  thf  territ<iry  west  of  the  Mississi])pi  River 

Further  information 

National  Armory,  Springfield,  111.  Re|)ort  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the,  on  memorial  of  the  Associatum  of  Manufacturers  of  Arras, 
Sn\,  in  ndation  to  the  manufacture  of  anns,  &c.,  for  the  Army  and 

ruilitia 

National  Ann«r>-,  Springfield,  Msiss.,  manufactures  at.     Letter  of  the 

S^'n*tarj-  of  War 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.     Letters: 

Narrative  of  the  second  expt'dition  to  the  arctic  regions  made  by 

the  late  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall • 

KejKjrts  of  survey  of  the  Panama  and  Napipi  inter-oceanic  ship- 
canal  mutes 

Xew  River,  Virginia,  survey  of  the.     Rt^port  of  Col.  William  Proctor 

Smith ' 

Newton.  John,  lieutenant-colonel  engineers.     Ri*pt>rt  on  the  Harlem 

^  River,  New  York 

Nicaragua,  claims  of  John  G.  Kendrick  and  others  ajjainst  the  (govern- 
ment of.     Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 

O. 

Ordnance  Department,  contracts  made  by  the.     Letter  of  the  Secretary 

of  War 

Ordnance,  Chief  of.     ReiMirts : 

Moline  water-jM> wer  at  Rock  Island,  III 

Manufact  iires  at  the  S[>riugtield  Armory 

Memorial  of  the  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Arms,  &c.,  in 
relation  to  the  manufacture  of  arms,  &c.,  for  the  Army  and 

militia '. 

Oregon.  Reports  of  Maj.  John  M.  Wilson,  of  the  C(»ri>s  of  Engineers, 
of  results  of  surveys  of  the  ports  of  Foulweather,  Port  Orford,  Coos 
Bay,  Alsea  and  Coquil le  Rivers.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
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Subject. 


Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  amounts  and  rat'OH  paid  the,  for 
government  transportation  on  the  Columbia  River  above  Fort  Van-  | 

couver.     Lett^'r  of  the  S^^cretary  of  War ' 

Additional  information.     (Letter  of  the  Third  Auditor) i 

P. 

Pagosa  Springs,  Colorado,  neceswty  for  the  construction  of  a  military 
post  at.     Ixjttcr  of  the  tSecretary  of  War 

Favosa  Springs,  CoIohmIo.  Report  of  C.  A.  H.  McCauley.  Explora- 
tions in  and  about 

Panama  and  Napipi  interocf  anic  ship-canal  routes,  reports  of  survey 
of  the.     Lett-er  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Paymaster-General,  letter : 

Estimates  (»f  aiuounts  required  to  pay  certain  professors  at  the 
Military  Academy 

Payson,  Ijieut.  A.  H.  Report  of  the  survey  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River 

Pensions,  Commissioner  of.  Ij«»tt<^r  in  relation  to  the  clerical  force 
necessary  to  secure  to  applicants  for  inmsions  the  prompt  a^just- 
meut  of  their  claims 

Pensions,  clerical   force  necessary  to  secMire  to  applicants  for,  the 

frompt  adjustment  of  their  claims.     Lif  tter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
nt-erior 

Pensions.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation  to  the 

proper  mo<le  of  obtaining  evidence  in  claims  for  arrears  of 

Pierpont,  John,  assistant  engineer.     Report  of  results  of  examination 

of  Woll*  River,  Wisconsin 

Pittsburgh,  (Jhamber  of  Coipmerce  of,  resolutions  of  the.  Appropria- 
tions for  completion  of  the  Davis  Island  dam 

Portage  Lake,  Michigan,  result  of  the  survey  of.     Report  of  Robert 

Stroliman,  assistant  engim'^r 

Port  Orfonl,  Oregon,  survey  of.     Report  of  John  M.  Wilson,  major 

of  engine«»r8 - 

Portsmouth  Harbor,  New  Hampshire,  survey  of.     Report  of  George 

Thom,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers 

Postal  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
South  American  countries.     Message  from  the  President  of  the 

United  Stat-es 

Postage-stamps.     Letter  of  the  Postmaster-General  recommending 

additional  appropriations  for 

Po8tmast«r-Generai.     Letters : 

Compensation  of  certain  postmasters 

Recommending  additional  appitipriationsfor  the  compensation  of 

postmasters,  transiNirtation  of  mails  by  railroads,  &c 

In  relation  to  a  sit«  lV>r  the  Washington  City  post-oftice 

Postmasters  u^Min  whose  nominations  tiie  Senat«  failed  to  a<:t  at  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  met  in  October,  1K77,  comjtensation  of  cer- 
tain.    I^etter  of  the  Postmaster- (Jeneral 

Postmasters,  additional  appropriations  for  the  compensation  of.  Let- 
ter of  the  Postniast<er-General 

Post-Oftic'e   Department.     Letter  of  the   Post  master- General  rccc»m- 

mendiijg  additional  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the 

Post-oftice  iu  Washington  City,  site  for  the.     Letter  of  the  Postmas- 

t4^r-(ieneral 

Potomac  River.     R<»port  <»f  S.  T.  Alwrt,  United  States  enginf<*r,  in 

relation  to  deepening  the  channel  of  the,  at  W.'ishington 

President  of  the  I'nited  States,  messages  fnun : 

Claims  of  John  G.  Kendrick  and  others  against  the  Government 

of  Nicaragua .-. 

Postal  and  commercial  intercourse  Iw'tween  the  I'nited  States  and 

South  American  rountries 

Communicating  certain  rejwrts  <m  Hhe4»p-husbandry 

Correspondence  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  inviting  other  maritime  powers 
to  jK'cede  to  the  three  rules  of  neutrality  laid  th>wn  in  Article 
VIofthetreaty  ofMay  8,  1871 
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IX 


Subject. 


Vol. 


No. 


Preeident  of  the  Unitecl  Stat^  measageA  from : 

In  relation  to  the  lutemational  Monetary  Conference,  held  at 

Paris  in  1878 

Communicating  the  re|M)rt  of  the  coraraisfiion  api>ointe4l  under 
the  act  approved  May  3,  1878,  to  make  certain  negotiations 

with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado 

Further  infonnation  in  relation  to  certain  negotiations  with  the 

Indians  in  Colorado 

Construction  of  railroads  in  Mexico 

Exhibit  of  the  result  of  the  United  8tat<ts  Centennial  Exhibition 

and  Celebration  of  1876 

Printing  for  Post-Office  Department.  Letter  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral recommending  ailditional  appropriations  for  the 

Profesfloni  at  the  Military  Academy,  estimates  of  amounts  retjuired  to 

pay  cert^iin.    Lecter  of  the  Paymaster-General 

Property  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the  Secretary 

Of  the  Interior.     letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Int-erior 

Public  works  of  the  goyemment  in  each  State  and  Territory  from 
June  30,  1873,  to  June  30,  1878,  amount  expended  for  the  various. 
Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj' 

Q. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  contract-s  made  by  the.     Letter  of  the 

Secretary  of  War \ 

Qoartermaster-General.     Report' : 

Amounts  and  rates  paid  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany for  government  transportation 

Additional  information.     (Letter  of  the  Thtnl  Auditor) 

Payments  to  land-grant  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty or  troops  of  the  Unit-ed  States 

Additional  information 


R. 

Bailroad  Accounts,  Auditor  of.     Letter : 

Reasons  why  the  appropriation  for  his  office  should  be  increased 
rather  than  decreased 

fiailroad  through  the  public  domain  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona.    Let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation  to  the  construction  t 
of  a I 

Railroads  in  Mexico,  construction  of.  Message  from  the  President  of  i 
the  United  States i 

** Republican  Building,"  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Pennsylvania  ■ 
avenue  and  13th  street.  Letter  of  William  J.  Murtagh  offering  t-o  ' 
sell  the I 

Bock  Island,  Illinois.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  ' 
the  completion  of  the  Moline  water-power  at 

S. 

Saint  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  Michigan.     Report  of  G.  Weitzel,  major  of 

Engineers,  relative  to  the  transfer  of,  to  the  United  States 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs  at.     Letter  of  the 

Secretary  of  War 

Schofield,  Maj.  Gen.  John  M.     Letter: 

In  relation  to  creating  a  professor  of  modem  languages  at  the 

United  States  Military  Aca<lemy 

Scituate  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  survey  of.     Report,  of  George  Thorn, 

lieutenant-colonel  of  Engineers 1 

SliMler,  Robert  A.,  assistant  engineer.     Report  of  survey  of  Charles 

River,  Massachusetts 

8heep-hnsbandry  in  the  South.    Message  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  communicating  certain  reports  on 

Ship-cana  routes.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Iransmitting 

reports  of  survey  of  the  Panama  and  Napipi  interoceanic 
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Subject. 


VoL        No. 


Siffiial-Office,  contracts  made  by  the.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Silver  coin  received  in  payment  of  custc^mH-dues,  and  iunount  used 
in  payment  of  interest  on  bonds,  &c.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

Smith,  Col.  Wni.  Proctor.     Keport  of  the  survey  of  New  River,  Vir- 


ginia 


South  American  countries.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  concerning  x>o8tal  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the 

United  States  and 

South  Pass,  Mississippi  River.     (See  Missinsippi  Ri ver)   

Springlield,  Mass.,  manufactiu'cs  at  the  National  Armory.     Letter  of 

the  Secretary  of  War 

State,  Secretary  of.     Letters : 

Fees  collected,  accounted  for,  and  rej)orted  by  the  diplomatic 

and  consular  agents  for  the  year  entled  December  31,  1877 

International  Monetary  Conference  held  at  Paris  in  1878 

Cimstmction  of  rai Iroads  in  Mexico .- 

Centennial  Exhibition  and  Celebration  of  1876 

State  war-claims.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  communicating 
information  touching  the  ap])lication  of  a  statute  of  limitations  to.. 
Statute  of  limitations  to  State  war-claims,  uiformation  touching  the 

application  of  a.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Stockholm,  proceedings  of  International  Prison  Congress  at.    Message 

from  the  President  of  the  United  States.... 

Strohman,  Robert.     Report,  of  survey  of  Portage  Lake,  Michigan 

Subsistence  Department.     Letter  of  the  Commissary-General  of  the 

Subsistence  Department  relative  to  the  organization  of  the 

Sul)si8tence  Department,  contracts  made  in  the.  Letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War 

Surveys  in  the  temtory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.     Letter  of  the 

Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the 

Additional  information 

Suter,  Maj.  Chas.  R.     Reports  upon  the  Missouri  River  at  and  near  its 

junction  with  the  Kansas  Kiver 

Missouri  River  from  its  mouth  to  Sicnix  City,  Iowa 

T. 

Tallahatchie  River,  Mississippi,  examination  of.  Report  of  W.  H.  H. 
Benyaurd,  captain  of  Engineers 

Telegraphing  and  miscellaneous  items,  Post-Office  Dei»artment.  Let- 
ter of  the  Postmaster-General  recommending  additional  appropria- 
tions for 

Territorial  governoi-s.  Letter  of  the  Secretary-  of  the  Int4?rior  recom- 
mending that  the  salai'ies  of,  be  restored  to  former  rates  of  compen- 
sation  


rr 


Territories.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the  survey 

of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River '.. 

Terry,  General  Alfred  H.     Letter: 

Building  at  Fort  Suelling  for  military  headquarters 

Thorn,  Lieiit.  Col.  (Jeorge,  Corps  of  Engineers,  ivports  improvements 
to  be  made  at  Lincolnville  Harbor  and  Lubec  Chaimel,  Maine, 
Portsmouth  Harbor,  New  Hampshire,  S<*ituat^  Harbor  and  Charles 

River,  Massachusetts 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.     Letters : 

Silver  coin  received  in  payment  of  customs-dues,  and  auiouut 

used  for  payment  of  interest 

Amount  exjiended  by  the  United  States  for  the  various  public 
works  of  the  government  from  June  'M\  1873,  to  June  3(),  1878 .. 
Amount  of  deposits  in  the  Treasury  due  to  the  Freedman's  Savings 

and  Trust  Company 

Annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  for  1878. 
Report  of  William  Gouverneur  Morris  in  regard  to  the  condition 

of  the  public  service,  resources,  &c.,  of  Ahiska  Territory 

In  relation  to  the  exportation  of  live  animals  to  foreign  countries. 
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xr 


Subject. 


Vol. 


Treasury,  Third  Auditor  of  the.     Lett»^r : 
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INTERNATIONAL  MONETAKT  CONFEBENCE 


IN   COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  INVITATION  EXTENDED  TO  CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENTS  OF  EUROPE  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  THE  SECOND  SECTION 
OF  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  FEBRUARY  28, 1878, 


IN  PARIS,  IN  AUGUST,  1878, 


mn>EB  lUB  AUSPICES  OV  THB 


MINISTRY  OF   FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

OF  THX 

KEPUBLIO  OF  FRANCE. 


^^^^^ 


WASHINGTON: 

OOySBNMENT    PBIITTINO    OFVIOB. 

1879. 


MESSAGE 

FBOM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


COMMUXICATIKO 


Information  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Internatmwl  Monetary 

Conference  held  at  Paris  in  August^  ld78. 


Februabt  6,  1879. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  ox^Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 

panted. 


To  THB  Senate  op  thb  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informatioa  of  Congress,  a  report  from 

the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  accompanying  papers  therein  referred 

to,  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Monetary  Confev- 

enoe  held  at  Paris  in  August,  1878. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 
WASHTwaTOX,  FdfTuary  6, 1879. 


ui 


THE  IXTERXATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFEREXCE  OF  1878, 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  EXHIBITS, 

FOLLOWED  BY  THB 

REPORT   OF  THE  AMERICAN  COMMISSION 

AND 

COXTArNING  CORRESPONDENCE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

BY 

MR.    FENTON, 

iIND 

HISTORICAL  MATERIAL  FOR  THE 

STUDY  OF  MONETARY  POLICY 

CONTRIBUTED  BY 

MR.    HORTON. 


Depaetment  op  State, 

Washingtonj  February  6/1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  yoa  the  Journal  of  the  International 
31onetary  Conference,  held  at  Paris  in  August  last,  in  compliance  with 
the  invitation  extended  to  the  governments  of  Europe  by  this  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  February  2S^  1878. 

The  countries  represented  at  the  Conlerence  were  AustriarHungary, 
Belgium^  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sioners on  the  part  offthe  United  States  were  Messrs.  Beuben  £.  Fen- 
ton,  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  Francis  A.  Walker,  assisted  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  American  Commission,  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  who  was  admitted 
to  x)articipate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Commissioners. 

The  Conference  was  opened  at  Paris  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1878, 
and  seven  sessions  were  held,  the  last  being  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 

The  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioners,  dated  October  17, 
1878,  and  heretofore  laid  before  Congress,  sums  up  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  and  the  results  attained.  A  copy  of  that  report  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  as  a  necessary  preface  to  the  complete  journal. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Conference  were  almost  exclusively  conducted 
in  the  French  language.  The  European  Delegates,  with  one  exception, 
^poke  entirely  in  French.  An  address  was  however  -made  in  English 
by  Dr.  Waem,  of  Sweden,  and  two  or  three  short  passages  of  debate  be- 
tween Messrs.  Goschen,  Gibbs,  Feer-Herzog,  and  Groesbeck  took  place 
in  that  tongue.  The  official  journal  drawn  up  by  the  secretaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference  was,  therefore,  necessarily  in  French.  Mr. 
Horton,  however,  prepared  a  corresponding  English  journal  from  day  to 
day,  securing,  by  good  fortune,  the  services  of  a  person  who  possessed 
the  rare  accomplishment  of  being  not  only  able  to  make  a  faitMal  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  few  English  addresses  before  the  Conference,  but 
of  being  able  to  take  down,  in  short-hand  and  in  English  translation, 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  French.  This  report,  written  out 
in  fair  hand,  was  used  by  the  American  Commissioners  as  their  minutes 
of  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  sessions,  and  has  been  faithfully 
compared  with  the  official  Procfes-Yerbaux  published  in  French,  of  which 
the  present  English  journal  of  the  proceedings  is  a  correct  version. 
The  exhibits  which  were  laid  before  the  Conference  have  been  translated 
into  English,  and  accompany  the  report  as  appendices  to  each  day's 
proceedings.  These  various  considerations  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
delay  in  placing  the  record  of  the  Conference  before  Congress  in  an  au- 
thentic form  has  been  unavoidable. 

WM.  M.  EVARTS. 

The  PB£sn>£NT. 

vu 


NOTE 


The  minntesy  in  English,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  used 
by  the  American  Commission  daring  the  Conference  itself,  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  B.  Alger,  of  Paris,  a  stenographer,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  translator,  with  the  assistance  of  a  copyist  and  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Post, 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  who  acted  as  clerk  of  the  Commission. 

By  kind  permission  of  Hon.  E.  F.  N'oyes,  Minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Paris,  the  Commission  was  attended,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, by  IMr.  Henry  Vignaud,  Second  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  was 
farther  enabled  to  profit  by  his  valuable  services  while  in  Paris. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Beport  of  the  Commission,  the  record  pre- 
pared during  the  Conference  was  supplemented  by  translating  the  par- 
tially corrected  French  Journals  of  the  several  sessions,  which  were 
printed  separately  from  time  to  time,  for  the  most  part  subsequently  to 
the  close  of  the  Conference.  These  Journals  were,  then  in  the  original, 
subjected  to  exhaustive  revision  and  correction  by  all  the  various  parties 
concerned  in  them,  (aU  of  course  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest 
CramiK>n,  the  acute  and  industrious  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Conference,) 
proof  being  repeatedly  sent  to  the  diflferent  countries  to  which  the  dele- 
gates had  gone. 

The  exhibits  whose  presentation  had  been  announced  at  the  Confer- 
ence, were  prepared  for  final  publication  in  like  manner.  The  volume  as 
thus  completed  forms  the  official  Journal  of  the  Conference.  It  was 
printed  in  folio  in  the  National  Printing  Office  in  Paris  as  a  "Yellow 


IX 


X  NOTE. 

Book"  of  the  French  Government,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  (of  which  Mr.  Crampon,  the  Secretary,  was  an  official), 
and  was  delivered  to  the  American  Commission  in  Paris  November  26, 
1878.    Of  this  volume  the  present  Journal  is  a  translation. 

The  names  of  the  President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Conference,  which, 
in  the  original,  are  affixed  to  the  Journal  of  each  session,  are  not  repro- 
duced in  the  English  version,  while  in  several  instances  omissions  are 
supplied  or  errors  corrected  in  notes. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  fourth  session  the  address  of  General  Walker 
is,  with  his  permission,  printed  in  full,  as  delivered  before  the  Confer- 
ence, in  place  of  the  abstract  of  it  which  appears  in  the  French  Journal. 
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FIRST  SESSION. 

Satubdat,  Atiguat  10, 1878. 
The  Delegates  of  Austria-Himgaryy  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  the  Kethr 
eilands,  Bussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  met  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris, 
France,  at  1.30  p.  m.  on  the  10th  of  Aagust 
There  were  present :  * 
For  Austria-Hungary— Mr.  Von  HENGELMtJLLEB. 
For  Belgium. — ^Mr.  Pibmez. 

Mr.  Gabioeb. 
For  Prance.— Mr.  L£oN  Say. 

Mr.  Ohables  Jaoebschmidt. 
Mr.  BuAu. 
For  Italy. — Count  Busgoni. 

Mr.  Babalis. 
Mr.  Bessman. 
For  the  Netherlands. — TSir.  Mees. 
For  Bussia. — ^Mr.  BE  Thoebneb. 
For  Sweden  and  Norway. — ^Dr.  Wabbn. 

Dr.  Bbooh. 
For  Switzerland. — ^Mr.  Labdt. 
For  the  United  States  of  America. — ^Mr.  Fenton. 

Mr.  Oboesbeok. 
Mr.  Walkeb. 

'Measn.  GosCHEKy  Qibbs,  Ssccombb,  Dbltanmi,  Fser-Herzoo,  Horton,  Ousdon, 
«»B  llzat  prefl«at  at  the  Becond  eesBion ;  Mr.  YoK  Kuefstbin  at  the  fourth  sessioii,  and 

&BZ.68 — ^1 
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Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fenton,  who  called  the  Conference  to  cider, 
Mr.  L]6oN  Say,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  was  chosen  President. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  and  after  he  had  cordially  welcomed  the  Dele- 
gates from  the  other  nations  in  the  name  of  the  French  Gk>vemment, 
Mr.  Sat  thanked  his  colleagues  for  the  honor  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  in  choosing  him  to  preside  over  their  deliberations.  The 
stadies  upon  which  the  Conference  was  about  to  enter  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  relating  as  they  did  to  difficult  and  much-debated  problems, 
would  certainly  not  fail,  he  said,  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
economic  science,  and  he  was  proud,  for  his  own  part,  to  be  called  to 
take  part  in  them  among  gentlemen  so  distinguished  for  their  experi- 
ence and  their  intelligence. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  L6on  Say,  Mr.  Fenton,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Commission,  was  made  the  Vice-President  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Ernest  Crampon,  a  Consul  of  France  of  the  first  class,  and  Mr. 
Henri  Jagersghmibt,  Auditeur  at  the  Council  of  State  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  were  appointed  Secretaries  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Conference  being  thus  organized  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
the  President,  Mr.  L4on  Say,  spoI£e  as  follows : 

You  are  aware,  Gentlemen,  for  what  reason  this  Conference  is  con- 
vened, and  what  object  the  United  States  of  America  proposed  to  the 
Conference  in  taking  the  initiative  of  calling  it  together.  You  are  also 
:aware  under  what  circumstances  the  five  states  which  compose  the  Latin 
Union,  and  which  have  the  Double  Standard,  have  thought  best,  while 
[preserving  to  Silver  its  Legal  Tender  quality,  to  restrict  its  Coinage 
within  narrow  limits,  and,  within  the  past  year,  to  suspend  it  entirely. 

The  adoption  by  Germany  of  the  Single  Standard  of  Gk>ld,  coinciding 
^th  a  superabundant  production  of  the  American  Silver  mines,  was  a 
icause  of  inconvenience,  and  a  source  of  possibly  serious  embarassment 
to  the  Latin  Union,  against  which  they  felt  that  they  ought  to  take 
aneasures  to  protect  themselves. 

Germany  found  herself  in  possession  of  a  large  mass  of  Silver  to  sell, 
rthe  disposal  of  which  she  was  able  to  effect  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 
In  what  measure  is  this  operation  already  accomplished,  and  how  much 
influence  has  it  exercised  in  the  depreciation  of  that  metal  t  This  is  a 
•question  which  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  in  advance,  and  which 
•cannot  be  answered  with  accuracy  even  to-day. 

Mr.  Vrolik,  detained  by  illness,  took  part  only  in  authorizing  the  presentation  of  an 

•exhibit  at  the  seventh  session. 

* 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  statement  given  in  the  French  at  the  oonimenoement  of 
the  Jonmals  of  the  official  position  of  members  of  the  Conference  is  relegated  to  a 
liist  of  Members  of  the  Conference  which  follows  the  Journal,  in  compliance  witb  an 
•announcement  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 
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England,  whose  Monetaiy  System  in  Europe  rests  npon  the  Gold 
Standard,  and  in  Asia  npon  the  Silver  Standard,  had  herself  become  sen- 
aUfr  of  the  difficulties  whjch  threatened  to  afifect,  or  which  had  already 
affected,  the  Money  Market,  and  at  the  close  of  an  investigation  made 
ander  the  direction  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Goschen,  this  conclusion  was 
reached-— that  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver  could  not  be 
clearly  understood  until  Germany  should  have  completed  to  the  fidl  meas- 
ure of  her  intention  the  sale  of  her  stock  of  Silver.  It  is  in  the  presence 
of  such  doubts  and  of  such  contingencies  th»t  the  Latin  Union,  as  a 
measore  of  prudence,  has  remained  in  an  expectant  attitude. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  of  America  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  returning  to  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard,  adopting  also 
as  in  the  past  their  ratio  of  1  to  16,  instead  of  1  to  15^,  which  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  Money  Metals  in  the  Latin  Union ;  they  have  recom- 
menced the  Coinage  of  Silver  dollars,  but  in  limited  quantity,  and  have 
decided  in  Congress  that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  should  be  invited 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  other  Governments  to  devise 
means  of  establishing  internationally  a  fixed  ratio,  the  same  in  all  the 
eonntrieSy  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  the  causes  of  our  meeting. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  Conference,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
a8k  the  gentlemen  from  the  United  States  to  have  the  goodness  to  make 
known  to  us  the  intentions  and  views  of  their  government ;  we  shall 
thus  gain  firom  their  communication  a  programme,  or,  if  it  seems  best, 
a  series  of  questions,  upon  which  the  order  of  our  further  discussions 
may  be  based. 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  then  called  upon  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Commission,  Mr.  Fenton,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  As  the  representatives  of  some 
of  the  countries  which  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  this  Conference 
have  not  yet  arrived,  we  wish  to  say  very  littie  more  at  this  first  meet- 
ing than  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  words  of  welcome. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  having  asked  the 
Governments  of  Europe  to  join  in  conference,  its  representatives  desire, 
at  the  outset,  to  express  the  acknowledgments  of  their  country  to  the 
nations  which  have  so  cordially  responded  to  its  invitation.  We  not 
only  recognize  the  courtesy  and  the  regard  for  the  common  interests  of 
the  great  fiEMuily  of  nations  which  have  inspired  your  assembling,  but 
ve  also  appreciate  the  hopefulness  imparted  to  this  gracious  response 
by  the  selection  of  so  distinguished  a  body  of  gentlemen  to  consider  the 
important  subject  intrusted  to  our  deliberations. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that,  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  age,  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  can  unite,  not  merely  to  preserve  peace,  but 
to  cultivate  its  arts  and  promote  its  industries.  We  meet  while  Europe 
is  yet  celebrating  there  cent  victories  of  peace,  and  while  this  stately 
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capital  witnesses  the  noble  display  of  the  world's  progress.  It  is  with 
real  pleasure  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  congratulate 
you  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Conference,  «niid  these  auspicious  sur- 
roundings, to  undertake  a  work  so  closely  aflfecting  the  common  interests 
of  the  nations. 

It  marks  the  beneficent  advance  of  civilization  that  the  commercial 
relations  of  different  countries  grow  nearer  and  firmer  year  by  year. 
Thus  we  come  to  see  more  clearly  the  community  of  interests  among 
nations,  and  are  wisely  prompted  to  cultivat<e  more  and  more  friendly 
intercourse.  Among  the  measures  to  this  end,  we  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  benefits  which  would  flow  from  a  uniform  basis  as  to  international 
coin-metal  exchanges. 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  confirmed  the  employment  of  the  two 
precious  metals  as  the  Money  of  the  world,  and  in  the  long  records  of 
time  both  have  played  honorable  parts  in  the  grand  e^conomy  of  material 
development.  They  have  been  faithful  servants.  It  seems  to  us,  speak- 
ing for  our  government,  better  to  try  and  hold  them  both,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  always  pull  evenly  together.  In  this  respect^  the 
lessons  of  history  point  equally  to  the  importance  and  success  of  general 
co-operation,  for  we  find  that  in  the  long  run  the  equilibrium  has  been 
well  kept.  Whatever  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  varying  metal  currents, 
and  however  widely  policies  may  now  and  then  have  differe<l,  there  will 
be  no  dissent  from  the  statement  that  the  two  IMoney  Metals  must  re- 
main associated,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in  greater  or  less  proi>ortion8  in 
the  financial  systems  of  civilization. 

We  are  here  to  consider,  and  we  respectfully  invoke  your  wisdom  to 
the  end,  that  their  relative  values  may  l)ecome  practically  fixed  and 
stable,  and  that  both  may  receive  the  free  use  which  comes  from  inter- 
national acceptance  upon  a  common  basis. 

Without  antici})ating  your  discussion,  it  is  but  an  expression  of  the 
dii!itinct  object  of  the  Conference,  as  indicated  by  the  law  under  which 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  are  commissioned  to  meet 
you,  that  we  will  be  able  to  agree  upon  "a  common  ratio  between  Gold 
and  Silver  J  for  tlie  purpose  of  estahJulung^  intematiorMlly,  the  use  qf  Bi- 
metallic Money  J  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  hettceen  those  two  met- 
als,^ The  specific  means  of  attaining  this  object,  we  trust,  will  soon  be 
developed  in  the  discussion  and  comparison  of  views  which  is  to  follow. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  your  co-operation  to  this  end,  feeling 
that  no  problem  of  economic  science,  and  especially  none  looking  to  the 
common  weal  of  nations,  is  too  great  for  practical  statesmanship. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  was  of  the  opinion  that  before  entering 
into  the  discussion  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  international  esiablishment  of  an  identical  and  fixed 
ratio  between  the  vnlue  of  the  two  metals,  which  would  immediately 
give  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  Conference  to  absolute  contradictions  among 
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the  vaiioajs  aystems,  aud  would  perhaps  tend  to  delay  the  disonssion 
before  all  the  members  had  been  heard,  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  the 
Conference  should  occupy  itself  primarily  to  ascertain  the  fiaicts  which 
are  considered  as  having  an  influence  on  such  a  ratio,  and  that  they 
should,  first  of  all,  obtain  a  knowledge  as  exact  and  thorough  as  possi- 
ble of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  monetary  situation.  It 
would  naturally  be  necessary  to  that  end  that  the  Delegates  should,  by 
plaQug  them  upon  the  table,  communicate  to  each  other  such  official 
documents  or  statistics  as  they  x)ossessed  concerning  the  subject  under 
discussion.  A  body  of  information  would  thus  be  formed  with  which 
each  one  might  familiarize  himself,  and  those  of  the  documents  which. 
In  small  compass,  offered  most  points  of  interest,  could,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  be  printed  as  Exhibits  of  the  JoumaL 

Count  Rusconi  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  more  logical  to  first 
decide  whether  such  a  fixed  ratio  was  possible,  before  studying  the  doc- 
uments and  discussing  the  facts  concerning  its  establishment. 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  Say)  observed  that  monetary  questions  were^ 
without  exception,  practical  questions,  and  should,  in  his  opinion,  not 
unly  not  be  decided,  but  not  even  approached  and  discussed,  except 
after  the  study  of  the  facts  and  of  their  relations.  The  question  of  the 
possible  existence  of  a  fixed  and  peimanent  international  ratio,  although 
a  question  of  principle,  implied  also  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
might  either  maintain  or  change  such  ratio.  The  arguments  on  both 
>ide8  of  the  question  would  possess  more  value  if  they  accorded  with 
(t)iTect  and  well-established  facts,  than  if  presented  in  the  beginning  in 
a  form  purely  academic  and  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  opinion. 

Mb.  Lasdy  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  discussion 
upon  any  point  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  delegates,  who  repre- 
«nted  the  Single  Grold  Standard.  For  his  part,  he  thought  it  better  to 
I«iQse  for  a  time,  until  the  ofiicial  documents  upon  the  monetary  sitim- 
tion  had  been  received — some  representing  the  English,  some  the  Bel- 
gian, some  the  Austrian  investigation  of  the  subject;  also  the  record  of 
the  discussioH^  on  the  question  in  the  American  Congress,  &c. 

Ah  the  result  of  these  various  observations,  the  Conference  adopted  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  President,  and  adjourned  until  Friday  for  the  sec- 
oofl  session,  and  it  was  understood  that,  in  the  mean  time,  tlie  Delegates 
^m  the  various  states  would  provide  themselves  with  documents  and 
statistics  relating  to  the  monetary  condition  of  their  resi)ective  states, 
«ind,  as  far  as  x>ossible,  with  statements  concerning  the  monetary  affairs 
of  states  not  represented,  and  would  ftimish  the  same  to  the  Conference. 

Mb.  Bboca,  entering  at  once  into  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Confer- 
ence, asked  permission  to  place  upon  the  table  a  statement  concerning — 
L  The  variations  in  the  ratio  of  Gold  and  Silver  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
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*  n.  Al  comparison  of  Gold  Coins, 

m.  A  schedule  of  varions  Coins  which  have  already  been  proposed 
to  serve  as  a  universal  Money. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  thanked  Dr.  Broch  for  his  interesting 
communication,  and  the  Conference  decided  upon  its  insertion  in  the 

Journal    (Exhibit  A.) 

Mb.  BijAU  placed  upon  the  table  a  diagram  showing  the  monthly  varia- 
tions in  the  quotations  of  Silver  in  the  London  market  from  1813  to 
187a 

(Exhibit  B.) 

Mb.  Labdy  expressed  the  regret  of  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  who  was  de- 
tained at  Bern  by  urgent  duties  in  the  National  Council,  that  he  was 
unable  to  be  present  and  pfuticipate  in  the  first  session. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gboesbegk,  it  was  understood  that  the 
Journals  of  the  Conference  being  as  usual  in  French,  the  Conference 
should  so  proceed  in  its  discussions,  that  any  declaration  or  observation 
made  in  the  course  of  the  session  might  be  immediately  translated, 
either  whi  voce  or  in  writing,  for  whoever  should  demand  it;  and  that 
these  translations  should  be  made  at  once  by  some  person  of  confidence, 
whom  the  Delegates  of  the  different  States  should  have  the  right  to 
introduce,  each  on  its  own  account,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Conference. 

The  session  closed  at  3^  o'clock. 


EXHIBITS  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION. 


HSXHISIX  A.. 
CEETAIN  FIGURES  USEFUL  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  MONETARY  QUESTION. 

BY  DR.   O.  J.   BROCH. 

/. — Relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver, 

London  is  now  the  great  market  of  the  world  for  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  price  of  SilTer  is  there  expreesed  in  pence  hy  the  ounce  of  Silver  of  the  fineness 
of » («  Standard  SUver''). 

The  relation  between  the  price  of  pure  Gold  and  of  pure  Silver,  or  between  Gold  and 
Siker  of  the  same  fineness,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  number  943  by  the  number 
of  pence  paid  per  ounce  **  Standard  Silver." 

Thus  if  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  Silver  H  fine  is  noted  at&5id.,  the  relation  of  Gold  to 

SUverisfl?  =  16.991. 

Aooording  to  the  Coinage  laws  of  Great  BritAin,  1869  sovereigns  or  pounds  sterling 
u«  to  be  struck  out  of  40  pounds  troy  of  Gold  \i  fine. 
The  pound  troy  containing  12  ounces,  it  follows  that  the  ounce  of  Cold  \l  fine,  which 

is  the  Standard  fineness  of  the  Gold  Coins,  is  worth  -^ — --  =  3.^^  pounds    sterling, 

or  £3 17t.  lOid.  =  934i<2.     Hence  the  ounce  of  pure  Gold  is  worth  934i  X  i)  pence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ounce  of  Silver  at  }}  fine  (''  Standard  Silver")  is  worth  x 
pence,  the  ounce  of  fine  Silver  will  be  worth  x  X  }?  pence. 

Frmn  this  is  deduced  the  relation  of  pure  Gold  to  pure  Silver,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing  between  Gold  and  Silver  of  the  same  fineness. 

934  i  X  tf  _934i  X  tf  X  ft_942,995,454 

943 
or,  with  more  than  sufficient  accuracy,  f^. 

Thus  in  the  price  of ''  Standard  Silver"  on  the  London  market— 

6U»  oorrwponds  to  the  ratio 15.810 

61  "  15.469 
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58                       * 
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57                       ' 

16.544 

56 

16.839 

55 

17.145 

54 

17.463 

53 

17.792 

52 

18.135 

51 

18.490 

50 

18.860 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  wan 
from  10|  to  12. 
According  to  the  various  monetary  laws  this  relation  should  have  been — 

lu  the  year  1526,  in  England 11.30 

1542,  "        11.10 

1551,  in  Germany 11. 17 

1559,  "       11.45 

1561,  in  France... , 11.70 

1575,  "      11.68 

It  was  only  after  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  Silver  at  Potosi  in  1545,  and  still 
more  after  the  invention  of  the  method  of  cold  amalgamation  in  1557,  that  Silver  began 
to  fall  as  compared  with  Gold. 

According  to  monetary  laws  the  relation  was — 

In  1604,  in  Great  Britain 12.  lb 

1612,  "  13. :» 

1619,  "  , 13.35 

1640,  in  France 13.51 

1667,  in  Germany 14.15 

1669,  '*  15.11 

1670,  in  Great  Britain 14.50 

1679,  in  France 15.00 

1685,  "         15.10 

According  to  the  exchanges  quoted  at  Hamburg,  with  reference  to  Dutch  Ducat«, 
the  relation  of  the  price  of  Gold  to  that  of  Silver  is  calculated  to  have  been  from — 

1687-1700,  average ! 14.97 

1701-1720,        "        15.21 

1721-1740,       *•         15.06 

1741-1790,        " 14.74 

1791-1800,       ''        15.42 

In  the  XlXth  century  the  relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  hsa 
been,  in  the  London  market,  from — 

1801-1810,  average 15.60 

1811-1820,        "     15.51 

1821-1830,        '*     15.80 

1831-1840,        ''     15.  «7 

1841-1850,       " : 15.83 
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Aiter  the  diaoovery,  in  1648,  of  rich  Gold  beds  in  California  and  later  in  Australia, 
the  relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  in  the  Liondon  market  has 
been,  from — 

1850  average 15.70 

1851,        **      15.4(i 

1352.        ••        15.5i> 

1853,        *•      ^ 15. :« 

1^,  *  .- 15.  »i 

1855,  r  15.  »> 

l«e,  ••  15.33 

lo37,  "  15.29 

1S8,  ** 15.36 

le69,  *  15.21 

1*0,  "      *  15.27 

1*61,  "  15.50 

1882,  *  15.:?5 

1^  *  15. 3H 

1364,  ♦'  15.35 

l^,         *       15.46 

l!«6,        **       '. 15.41 

After  the  discovery  of  the  rich  Silver  mines  in  California,  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
Colorailo,  in  the  United  States,  the  price  of  Silver  began  to  fall,  and  the  fall  was  accel- 
erated by  the  introduction  of  the  Gold  Standard  in  the  place  of  tht*  Silver  Standsinl 
m  Germany  in  1872  and  in  the  Scandinavian  Countries  in  lt73. 

The  relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  in  the  Loudon  market  wom — 

In  1867,  average 15.57 

1868,  "    15.60 

1869,  '*    15. 6o 

1870,  •*    .-.• 15.58 

1871,  ''         15.58 

1872,  **     15.6:t 

1873,  **    15.92 

1874,  "    16.17 

1875,  "    in.5?< 

1876,  "    : 17.48 

1877,  -    17.01 

The  lowest  price  of  Silvei  in  relation  to  Gold  was  reached  in  July,  1876;  the  price 
<if  Silver  }i  fine  had  then  fallen  in  London  to  46|d.  per  ounce,  a  price  which  corre- 
.^onds  with  the  relation  of  20.17  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  of  the 
<iftiDe  fineness. 

The  prices  of  late  (about  August  1, 1878)  have  ranged  from  52^^^.  to  52|if.  per  ounce 
Standard  corresponding  to  the  relation  of  17.90. 

U.— Comparative  Tahlevf  Gold  Coins. 

According  to  the  fineness  or  proportion  of  sdloy  there  are  in  the  world  two  great 
systems  of  Gold  Coins:  that  of  the  fineness  of  {if  and  that  of  the  fineness  of  ^. 

Beside  these,  there  are  only  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  the  Phillippine  Islands  which  have 
OKoed  Gold  Coins  of  the  fineness  of  f ,  and  the  Ducats  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Austria, 
vhich  are  of  the  fineness  of  0.983 ;  but  the  ducats  are  not,  properly  speaking,  Money — 
having  no  fixed  relation  to  the  Money  of  account. 


DIAGRAM 


SHOWING  THE 


QUOTATIONS  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET 


FROM  JANUARY,  1873,  TO  JULY,  1878. 
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Friday,  Augmt  16^  1878. 
There  were  present: 
The  Delegates  of— 
Austria-Hungaiy, 
Belgium, 
France, 
Italy, 

The  Netherlands, 
Bnssia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  of 
The  United  States  of  America, 
who  assisted  at  the  first  session;  and,  for — 
Great  Britain— Bight  Hon.  GEOsaE  J.  Gosohen, 

Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs, 
Sir  Thomas  L.  Seggombe. 
For  Greece— Mr.  Delyanni. 
For  Switzerland—- Mr.  C.  Feeb-Hebzog. 

The  session  was  opened  at  half  past  one  p.  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  session  ha^ding  been  read  and  confirmed,. 

Mb.  Fenton  introduced  to  the  Conference  Mr.  S.  Dana  Hobton,  whom? 
the  Congress  had  adjoined  to  the  American  Delegation,  and  requested 
that  he  be  admitted  to  the  Conference  on  the  same  footing  as  Mr.  Groes- 
beck,  General  Walker,  and  himself.  In  making  this  request  he  was 
acting  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
a  Ex.  58 2  17 
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The  President  (Mr.  Say)  took  ofScial  notice  of  tlie  desire  expressed 
by  Mr.  Fenton,  and  congratulated  himself  ui)on  the  assistance  which, 
on  account  of  his  special  knowledge,  Mr.  Horton  would  be  enabled  to 
lend  to  the  labors  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  William  Brampton  Gurdon,  who  had  been  adjoined  to  the 
English  Delegation  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  was 
likewise  invitcfl  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Goschbn  laid  upon  the  table  the  printed  report  of  the  Inquiry 
made  in  England  in  1876  into  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  and  a  manu- 
script note  on  the  Currency  Systems  of  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Conference  decides  that  this  second  document  be  annexed 
to  the  Journal. — (Exhibit  A,  second  session.) 

Mr.  Mees  presented  a  note  on  the  Monetary  Legislation  of  the  Neth- 
erlands.— (Exhibit  B,  second  session.) 

Mr.  Lardy  presented  a  collection  of  all  the  legislative  or  international 
documents  concerning  the  Monetary  System  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Mr.  Fenton  laid  upon  the  table  documents  and  memoranda  bearing 
on  the  monetary  question,  and  offered,  if  desired,  to  submit  the  Statutes 
at  Large  of  the  United  States.  Reference,  however,  to  those  laws,  and 
a  brief  statement  of  their  import,  could  be  found  in  the  volume  recently 
]>ublished  by  Dr.  Linderman,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mint. 
A  list  of  these  works  wa«  then  laid  upon  the  table  by  Mr.  Fenton. — 
(Exhibit  C,  second  session.) 

Mr.  Brooh  explained  in  what  manner  and  for  what  reasons  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  and  Norway  came  to  decide  to  take  part  in  the 
Conference.  If  the  Conference  had  necessarily  had  for  its  exclusive 
object,  as  the  public  had  at  first  been  induced  to  suppose,  the  relation 
to  be  established  between  Gold  and  Silver,  it  was  clear  that  for  the  Scan- 
dinavian States,  as  for  all  states  which  have  a  Single  Standard,  this 
question  could  offer  no  practical  utility ;  but  when  it  was  subsequently 
understood  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  Conference  was  to  treat  of  more  general  questions,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  even  favorable  to  the  creation  of 
a  Coin  of  universal  circulation,  it  became  evident  that  the  Scandinavian 
countries  need  no  longer  abstain  from  taking  part.  On  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion thus  enlarged  their  place  was  marked.  In  any  case  the  resolu- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  Conference  was  not  formed  until  it  was  under- 
stood in  Sweden  and  Norway  to  what  extent  and  under  what  reser\'a- 
tions  England  herself  had  resolved  to  participate  in  it. 

By  a  letter  addressed  to  Count  Piper,  Minister  of  His  Majesty,  the 
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King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  at  London,  his  colleagne  of  the  United 

States  wrote  to  him  of  date  July  1, 1878 : 

^  July  1, 1878. 

Mt  Dear  Coixeague  :  Having  had  the  invitation  for  the  hi-metallic  Conference 

widened  so  as  to  include  the  consideration  of  the  Coins  of  the  various  cuontries  with 

reference  to  a  nniversal  cnrrency,  the  British  Government  has  determined  to  send 

Delegates  with  the  understanding  that  in  doing  so  it  does  not  commit  itself  to  any 

conclusions  which  may  be  reached.    •    •    • 

(Sifffud)  WELSH. 

To  Count  Piper, 

Miniaterfor  Sweden  and  Norway  at  London. 

It  is  precisely  nnder  the  same  conditions,  and  under  the  same  reserva- 
tions, that  the  Delegates  of  Sweden  and  !Norway  have  been  sent  here. 
We  have  no  anthority,  Mr.  Broch  added,  to  make  any  engagement  to 
bind  our  country,  but  we  trust  that  the  questions  proposed  in  the  Con- 
ference will  enable  us  to  make  our  views  known. 

Mb,  Fenton  announced  that  in  order  to  respond  to  a  desire  expressed 
by  various  members  of  the  Conference,  the  American  Delegates  had 
decided  among  themselves  that  in  to-day^s  session  Mr.  Groesbeck  should 
develop  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  formu- 
late the  questions  upon  which  the  Conference  might  be  called  upon  to 
pronounce  itself. 

Ms.  Gbossbeck:  stated  that  the  United  States  had  no  wish  to  be  in- 
tmaive,  but  rather  to  co-operate  with  the  other  states  in  a  conmion  policy. 
It  having  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  United  States  as  the  pro- 
moter of  the  Conference  would  be  expected  to  explain  the  object  of 
calling  the  Delegates  together,  he  rose  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  in- 
vitation. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  restore  Silver  to  its  former  posi- 
tion ;  to  equalize  Gold  and  Silver  upon  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  by  agreement. 
This,  said  Mr.  Groesbeck,  is  the  principal  object  of  the  Conference. 
1  desire,  however,  to  say  in  addition,  speaking  in  the  name  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  shall  be  happy  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Delegates  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  of  all  other  States  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a  coin  of  universal  circulation. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Groesbeck  desired  that  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  upon  no  question  had  the  American  Delegates  the  power  to 
bind  t^eir  country.  We  are  charged,  he  said,  with  elucidating  or  solv- 
ing with  yon  a  problem  of  political  economy,  and  if  at  the  close  of  our 
investigations  we  agree  upon  any  solution,  it  wlQ  be  our  duty  to  make 
report  of  it  to  our  government — a  report  the  conclusions  of  which  trans- 
formed into  a  bill  can  be  voted  upon  and  adopted  by  Congress  alone. 
The  task  which  has  been  confided  to  us  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  your 
ovBu    It  is  held  within  the  same  limits. 

Entering  then  upon  the  financial  situation  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Groesbeck  expressed  the  firm  and  unshakable  determination  of  his 
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country  to  place  itself  at  the  date  appointed,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1879,  in  the  position  of  a  specie-paying  State. 

The  law  was  precise;  it  would  be  executed  on  the  day  appointed.  A 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  would  read  if  it  were 
necessary,  afGirmed  this  with  authority.  If,  then,  said  Mr.  Groesbecb, 
we  agree  upon  a  measure  of  common  interest,  the  United  States,  before 
the  delays  inevitable  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  are  at  an  end, 
will  have  become,  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  a  specie-paying  Nation  ; 
we  shall  have  effectually  acquired,  you  may  be  sure,  the  ability  to  take 
our  ftill  share  in  executing  any  engagement  we  may  enter  into. 

Mr.  Groesbeck  then  directed  attention  to  an  error,  a  prejudice,  which 
it  appeared  had  found  its  way  to  many  minds.  It  was  said  that  the 
United  States  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  Conference  because  they 
were  a  Silver -producing  country,  and  that  they  had  as  a  State  peculiar 
interest  in  the  monetary  question.  This  was  not  correct.  The  United 
States  as  a  State  had  no  interest  in  the  working  either  of  Silver  or  of 
Gold  mines.  They  had  no  more  interest  in  them  than  in  the  carrying 
on  of  this  or  that  branch  of  agriculture  or  manufactures.  The  govern- 
ment had  no  royalty  in  these  mines,  and  realized  absolutely  no  profit 
from  them.  They  did  not  even  raise  taxes  out  of  this  product.  These 
mines  and  their  product  were  entirely  the  property  of  the  private  per- 
sons, native  or  stranger,  who  had  bought  them.  Each  separate  State, 
the  State  of  Kevada,  the  State  of  California,  imi>osed  a  tax  upon  the 
soil  in  which  were  these  mines  just  as  they  did  on  arable  land  or  other 
kind  of  real  property  within  their  borders,  but  there  was  nothing  taken 
out  of  the  product  which  was  drawn  from  them.  So  true  is  this,  said 
Mr.  Groesbeck,  that  since  the  remonetization  of  Silver  the  government 
has  found  itself  compelled  to  buy  as  much  Silver  in  the  London  market 
as  in  America. 

And  besides,  were  the  United  States,  he  asked,  as  great  producers  of 
Silver  as  had  been  represented  ?  Here  was  another  error  which  he  also 
desired  to  rectify.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  yield  of  Gold 
mines  in  the  United  States  had  been  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Silver  mines.  The  yield  of  the  Gold  mines  had,  it  was  true,  decreased, 
and  that  of  the  Silver  mines  increased  in  enormous  proportions.  But  it 
was  well  that  it  should  be  understood  that  in  the  great  Comstock  lode, 
which  was  the  most  productive  of  all,  such  a  depth  had  now  been 
reached  that  the  time  was  near  when  the  working  would  have  to  be  sus- 
pended, unless  it  should  be  extremely  remunerative.  Kow,  geologu?ts 
and  other  persons  of  experience  had  observed  that  the  argentiferous 
veins,  or  lodes,  in  many  of  the  mines  of  Kevada  had  shown  a  tendency 
to  become  narrower  as  they  descend,  a  fact  which  gave  a  prospect  of  a 
gradual  decrease  of  the  production  of  silver.  Of  the  total  arnoimt  pro- 
duced in  the  last  year,  $39,000,000,  Xevada  had  furnished  $26,000,000. 
There  remained  $13,000,000  for  all  the  other  mines.  It  was  plain  to 
what  extent  the  yield  of  Silver  would  be  restricted  in  the  United  States 
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n-hen  Nevada  should  come  to  make  the  default  which  was  now  antici- 
pated. 

The  remonetization  of  Silver  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  an  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  selfishly,  with  a  view  to  private 
profit;  nor  is  it  a  new  undertaking.  They  have  been  in  the  use  of  the 
two  metals  from  the  time  the  government  was  organized.  It  is  no  new 
system  which  they  propose  to  establish;  it  is  the  old  system,  that  under 
which  they  have  long  lived  and  prosi)ered,  to  which  they  are  returning. 
From  1792  to  the  day  when,  by  a  sort  of  inadvertence,  in  1873,  the  Sil- 
ver Standard  was  suppressed,  not  a  merchant,  not  a  banker,  not  a 
manufacturer,  not  an  establishment,  nor  an  interest  of  any  kind,  could 
be  cited  as  having  raised  any  objection  to  the  simultaneous  use  of  the 
two  metahs*  Bi-metallism  is,  therefore,  in  the  United  States  not  only  a 
tradition  of  the  law,  but  has  entered  deeply  into  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

From  this  double  point  of  view  Mr.  Groesbeck  then  presented  a  short 
historical  resume  of  American  legislation. 

It  was  in  1792  that  the  ^t  coinage  law  was  passed,  and  by  this  law 
the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  was  fixed  at  1  to  15.  At  this  epoch 
neither  France  nor  her  monetary  allies  of  to-day  had  yet  established  the 
relation  of  1  to  loj.  In  1834-7  the  ratio  had  been  changed ;  in  place  of 
the  ratio  of  1  to  15  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  ratio  of  1  to 
15.98,  or,  to  use  the  common  expression,  1  to  16.  This  ratio  was  main- 
tained until  1873.  Notwithstanding,  in  these  varying  phases  of  our 
monetary  history,  the  Silver  dollar  has  never  been  touched.  The  Grold 
coins  have  been  dianged,  but  the  Silver  dollar  has  remained  such  as  it 
was  in  the  first  days  of  the  Eepublic 

It  can,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  United  States  from  their  foundation 
to  the  present  day  have  always  had  the  same  Silver  Money.  The  coin 
whose  restoration  was  decided  ui)on  in  1878  is  not  a  new  coin ;  it  is  an 
ancient  coin  to  which  we  are  returning  because  it  embodies  an  ancient, 
favorite  policy. 

In  1873,  in  a  law  which  did  not  very  accurately  carry  out  its  purpose. 
Silver  was  made  to  disappear  through  inadvertence  rather  than  inten- 
tionally, by  an  omission  to  say  anything  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Silver  Standard  was  found  to  have  been  suppressed.  The  example 
of  Germany  had  proved  contagious ;  no  newspaper  had  discussed  the 
ciuestion ;  public  opinion,  by  no  means  enlightened,  was,  so  to  speak, 
taken  unawares,  and  great  surprise  was  felt  when,  a  short  time  after  the 
law  was  passed,  the  change  was  fully  perceived. 

In  1878,  the  legislator,  better  advise<l,  desired  to  re-establish  in  its 
integrity  the  traditional  money  system  of  the  United  States ;  he  put 
Silver  upon  the  footing  of  equality  with  (rold,  and,  in  order  the  better  to 
secure  for  the  future  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  two  metals,  brought 
about  the  convocation  of  this  Conference.  The  law  which  has  been 
passed  this  year  is  the  due  expression  of  public  opinion.    In  voting  it 
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Congress  has  shown  itself,  let  it  be  well  understood,  the  faithful  inter- 
preter of  the  sentiments  and  of  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 
Kever  has  a  law  so  important  been  passed  by  a  majority  so  great  as 
that  which  passed  the  law  remonetizing  Silver. 

If,  added  Mr.  Groesbeck,  conti*ary  to  our  intention,  which  was  to 
treat  the  two  metals  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality,  we  have  nev^er- 
theless  limited  the  coinage  of  Silver,  this  was  on  our  side  a  mere  meas- 
ure of  precaution  adopted  provisionally  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  market  of  the  metals  in  Europe  and  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union. 

This  restriction  was  in  a  manner  imposed  upon  us  by  circumstances ; 
but  the  Conference  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  although  limiting 
the  coinage  of  Silver,  the  American  Legislature  decided,  in  article  2  of 
the  bill,  that  the  Executive  should  seek,  in  conference  with  other  gov- 
ernments, the  means  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  like  that 
of  Gold,  can  in  the  future  be  rendered  free. 

Mr.  Groesbeck  closed  in  proposing  to  the  Conference  to  pronounce 
itself  on  the  two  following  propositions : 

I. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  assemby  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  Silver  shonld  he 
exchided  from  free  Coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the 
contrary,  the  assembly  believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  Coinage  of 
Silver,  and  its  use  as  Money  of  unlimited  Legal  Tender,  should  be  retained  where  they 
exist,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

II. 

The  use  of  both  Gk)ld  and  Silver  as  unlimited  Legal-Tender  Money  may  be  safely 
adopted :  first,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international  agree- 
ment ;  and,  secondly,  by  granting  to  each  metal  at  the  relation  fixed  equal  terms  of 
Coinage,  making  no  discrimination  between  them. 

Mb.  Fenton  presented  to  the  Conference  the  following  translation  of 
these  x)ropositions : 

I 

La  Conference  est  d^avis  qn*il  nVet  pas  desirable  que  le  m^tal  argent  soit  exclu  du 
libre  monnayage  en  Europe  et  anx  £tat«-Unl8  d'Am^rique  Elle  croit,  an  contraire,  de- 
sirable que  le  libre  monnayage  do  Fargent  et  son  emploi  comme  monnaie  legale  ayaut 
force  lib^ratoire  illimitdc,  soient  maintenus  dans  les  pays  oil  ils  existent  et,  autaiit 
que  cela  pourra  se  faire,  r^tablis  dans  ceux  oh  ils  ont  cess^  d'oxister. 

II. 

L'emploi  simultan<S  de  Tor  et  de  Targent,  comme  monnaie  legale  ayant  cours  illiuii- 
t45,  pent  6tre  assurd  sans  inconvenient : 

1^.  En  les  mettant  sur  un  pied  d'6galiUS  au  moyon  d*un  rapport  h  fixer  par  entente 
Internationale. 

2°.  En  adoptant  pour  chaquc  nuStal,  d'aprbs  le  rapport  fix^,  des  conditions  ^gales 
de  frappe,  sans  qu'il  soit  fait  entre  eux  aucune  distinction. 
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The  President  (Mr.  Say)  expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  Groesbeck  for 
the  explanations  which  he  had  given,  and  dwelt  upon  the  interest  which 
the  Conference  would  feel  in  learning  still  more  in  detail  the  motives 
which  had  determined  the  United  States  to  limit  the  Coinage  of  Silver 
Money. 

Mb.  Goschen  expressed  the  desire  to  know  precisely  what  significa- 
tion was  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "inadvertence,"  which  Mr.  Groes- 
beck made  use  of  in  saying  that  the  demonetization  of  Silver  in  the 
United  States  in  1873  had  been  a  surprise  to  the  public 

Me.  Groesbeck  replied  that  by  "inadvertence"  he  meant  that  the 
American  x)eople  had  never  been  asked  whether  they  wished  Silver  to 
remain  a  Legal  Tender ;  that  no  newspaper  had  called  attention  to  the 
change,  nor  had  any  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  consid- 
ered or  recommended  it.  It  occurred  while  the  government  was  in  a 
8tate  of  suspension,  and  when  public  attention  was  not  sufficiently 
directed  to  the  subject. 

Later,  when  the  measure  produced  results  of  which  no  notice  had 
been  given,  and  notably  to  take  away  from  the  country  the  use  of  a 
money  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed  firom  the  first  day  of  its  exist- 
ence, public  opinion  showed  itself  justly  disturbed. 

The  movement  caused  a  searching  investigation  by  the  ablest  minds, 
followed  by  protracted  discussions  in  Congress  and  before  the  people. 
The  result  was  that  Silver  was  restored. 

Mr.  Gibbs  asked  if  this  resolution  was  taken  without  preparatory  de- 
bate in  the  Congress  t 

Mb.  Groesbeck  recognized  that  there  was  some  divergence  of  ideas, 
but  thought  he  was  right  in  insisting  on  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  members  of  Congress  had  confessed  to  him  that,  at  the  thne 
the  decision  was  made  in  1873,  they  had  not  known  what  they  were 
doing.  As  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  President,  in  relation  to  the 
limitation  of  Coinage,  he  believed  he  could  affirm  that  the  decision  taken 
by  the  United  States  had  been  prompted  by  that  of  the  States  of  the 
Latin  Union.  From  the  moment  that  the  countries  which  had  them- 
selves maintained  the  Double  Standard  shut  their  gates  to  Silver,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  not  to  open  wide 
those  of  the  American  Union,  but  to  hold  back  in  order  to  obtain  by 
intaiiational  agreement  the  restoration  of  Free  Coinage  in  all  countries 
at  the  same  time ;  and  it  was  precisely  this,  added  the  American  Dele- 
gate, which  brought  us  here. 

Mb.  FEEB-HEBZoa  remarked  that  long  before  the  Law  of  1873  Silver 
had  disappeared  from  circulation  in  the  United  States ;  the  actual  cir- 
culation consisted  of  Gold  and  Paper  Money.  During  the  long  period 
of  time  of  which  Mr.  Groesbeck  spoke,  from  1792  to  1873,  there  had  only 
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been  coined  about  eight  millions  of  Silver  dollars,  while  in  the  three  or 
four  months  that  had  succeeded  the  passage  of  the  Bland  Bill  an  equal 
amount  of  these  dollars  had  been  coined. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Groesbeck  had  said  of  the  "  inadvertence '^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Law  of  1873  had  been  passed,  and  of  the  surprise 
which  the  effects  of  this  Law  were  supposed  to  have  provoked  in  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Feer-Herzog  laid  upon  the  table  documents  relating  to  the 
preliminary  preparation  of  that  Law— documents  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  appeared,  he  said,  from  these  docu- 
ments, that  it  was  not  by  a  mere  accidental  oversight,  but  voluntarily 
and  with  reflection  that  the  suppression  of  the  Silver  Standard  was 
determined  upon.  It  was  expressly  stated  that  Gk>ld  was  to  be,  in  the 
future,  the  sole  Monetary  Standard  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Sil- 
ver should  cease  to  be  a  Standard.    (Exhibit  D,  second  session.) 

It  is,  therefore,  said  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  difficult  to  admit  that  there  was 
any  inadvertence;  and  as  for  subsequent  surprise,  that  seems  hardly 
more  admissible.  Mr.  Groesbeck  has  spoken  of  the  re-establishment  of 
Silver  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  the  practice 
of  plebiscites  is  not  known  in  the  United  States.  The  people,  as  a  body, 
are  never  called  upon  to  pass  laws  themselves,  and  there  is  no  special 
argument  against  the  Law  of  1873  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  were  not  consulted  at  its  adoption.    This  is  the  fate  of  all  laws. 

According  to  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  there  was  all  the  less  reason  for  sur- 
prise at  the  effects  of  the  Law,  from  the  fact  that  the  Law  had  brought 
about  no  change,  or  very  little  change,  from  the  situation  as  it  existed 
before  the  passage  of  the  Law.  The  Law  decided  that  Silver  should  no 
longer  be  legal  Money ;  but  before  that,  a  long  time  ago,  it  had  disap- 
peared from  the  circulation.  After  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, Silver  had  gradually  been  pushed  out  by  Gold;  after  which  the 
events  of  the  war  had  brought  about  the  forced  currency  of  Paper 
Money.  The  Law  of  1873  could  not,  therefore,  have  produced  in  the 
monetary  situation,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  American  people,  this  great 
derangement  of  which  Mr.  Groesbeck  had  spoken.  As  far  as  related  to 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  decisions  of  the  Latin  Union  coDceming 
the  limitation  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  upon  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  to  the  same  effect,  ]\Ir.  Feer-Hei  zog  observed  that  the  American 
Law  of  1873  had  been  passed  in  April,  at  the  time  the  fall  of  Silver 
began,  while  the  Conference  of  the  Latin  Union,  in  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  Coinage  of  5-franc  pieces  should  be  restricted,  did  not  meet  till 
the  close  of  the  year.  It  seemed  to  him  difficult  to  reconcile  this  plain 
comparison  of  dates  with  the  point  of  view  upon  which  the  Hon.  Air. 
Groesbeck  had  placed  himself. 

General  Walker  entered  into  explanations  which  showed  not  only 
that  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  country  was  not  called  to  the  fact 
of  the  change  being  effected,  but  that  it  was  unknown  to  men  specially 
occupied  with  financial  and  monetary  subjects.    He  himself,  though  he 
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bad  at  the  time  been  lecturing  on  Money,  and  occupied  a  chair  of  politi- 
cal economy,  was  not  aware  of  what  was  being  done,  and  he  presumed 
the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  ignorant. 

Mb.  Gosohen  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  ascertain  whether,  at  the 
time  the  law  had  been  passed,  Silver  was  or  was  not  falling. 

Mb.  W^bn  recalled  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  the 
Single  Gold  Standard  by  the  States  of  the  Scandinavian  Union  took 
place  in  May,  1873,  and  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  Silver. 

Mb.  Bboch  observed  that  the  fall  of  Silver  had  begun  to  show  itself 
about  the  month  of  November,  1872.  According  to  the  quotations,  the 
relative  price  of  the  two  metals  was  at  that  time  1  to  15.85.  The  fall 
was  more  marked  in  1873,  the  average  relation  during  the  year  being 
15.91.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  at  that  time  the  legal 
relation  of  the  metals  in  Coin  was  1  to  16,  and  consequently  Silver  was 
still  above  par  in  the  United  States,  although  already  depreciated  as  far 
as  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  were  concerned,  their  bi-metallic  sys- 
tem resting  on  the  relation  of  1  to  15^, 

Mb.  Gbossbbck,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  explained  that  if  up  to 
1834  there  was  only  a  small  coinage  of  Silver,  it  was  because  Mexican  dol- 
lars and  Spanish  dollars  were  used  as  well  as  some  5-franc  pieces.  Half 
and  quarter  dollars  were,  moreover,  of  the  same  purity  as  the  dollar, 
and  that  likewise  tended  to  restrict  the  coinage  of  dollars.  Up  to  1873 
the  American  Silver  dollar  was  at  apremium,  and  the  explanation  given 
by  the  American  authorities  for  the  demonetization  of  Silver  was  that 
it  was  better  to  have  gold,  not  on  account  of  the  relative  value  of  that 
metal,  but  on  account  of  other  advantages  which  led  to  the  preference. 

Mb.  F££B-H£BZoa  argued  that  in  1873  the  small  quantity  of  Silver 
which  may  have  remained  in  circulation  was  at  a  premium  as  compared 
with  Paper,  just  as  Gold  was,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  Silver  was  at 
a  premium  j>er  se;  it  was  only  at  a  premium  compared  with  Paper,  and 
not  as  compared  with  Gold. 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  Say)  insisted  upon  the  question  which  he  had 
stated  at  the  ox>ening  of  the  Conference,  namely :  Why  did  not  the  United 
States,  in  restoring  the  Double  Standard,  permit  the  unlimited  Coinage 
of  Silver  as  well  as  that  of  Gold  1  It  had  been  said  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Groesbeck  that  the  restriction  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  by  the  Latin 
Union  had  supplied  a  motive  for  the  restriction  in  the  United  States;  but 
this  view  did  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  It  was  by  an  amendment  of 
the  law  that  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the  Coinage  of  Silver  dollars,  and  Mr. 
Say  felt  constrained  to  believe  that  this  amendment  was  a  mode  of  agree- 
meati  a  compromise  by  means  of  which  a  minority  could  be  obtained. 
The  influence  of  the  Latin  Union  seemed  to  have  counted  for  so  little  in 
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the  resolations  adopted  by  Congress  on  this  occasion,  that  it  does  not 
api)ear  that  there  was,  even  for  a  moment,  any  question  of  conforming 
the  American  system  to  that  of  the  Latin  Union,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
relation  of  1  to  15^. 

Mb.  Feeb-Hebzog  supported  the  observations  of  the  President,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  in  its  original  form  x>^niitted 
the  Coinage  of  Silver  without  limit 

Mr.  Groesbeck  said  that  the  author  of  the  bill  could  not  foresee  from 
the  start  all  the  changes  and  limitations  the  adoption  of  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  two  Houses  might  in  the  course  of  the  debates  come  to  re- 
gard as  proper.  The  general  tendency  and  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  are  unequivocally  favorable  to  the  principle  of  un- 
limited coinage.  It  was  at  first  desired  to  respond  to  this  feeling  of 
public  opinion,  but  upon  reflection  it  appeared  that  in  such  a  matter  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  one  State  to  act  alone,  and  a  certain  limit  to 
coinage  was  therefore  provisionally  established. 

Mr.  Horton,  in  reply  to  the  points  raised  by  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  report  of  tlie 
Commission  appointed  by  Congress  in  1876  to  investigate  the  Silver 
question  had  recommended  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  ratio 
of  1  to  15  J  because  it  was  the  ratio  of  the  Latin  Union.  The  bill  known 
as  the  Bland  Bill  had  been  proposed  in  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1876. 
Between  that  time  and  the  passage  of  the  law  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
Conference  met,  the  whole  question  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  in 
the  United  States  in  all  its  phases.  In  this  discussion  the  situation  of 
the  Latin  Union  had  not  been  lost  sight  of,  but  had  peen  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  attention. 

After  these  explanations,  no  other  member  desiring  to  speak, 

The  President  (jMt.  Say)  observed  that,  in  the  memorandum  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Delegation,  two  questions  had  been  presented 
to  the  Conference ;  and  he  asked  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Con- 
ference to  enter  immediately  upon  the  discussion  of  them,  or  whether  it 
preferred  to  remit  the  consideration  of  them  to  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Feee-Herzog  insisted  that  the  discussion  should  be  opened  im- 
mediately, and  that  the  Delegates  be  called  upon  to  give  their  views 
successively,  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  was  of  opinion  that  this  mode  of  procedure 
would  have  the  inconvenience  of  comx)elling  each  member  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  principles.  It  would  seem  to  him  more  satisfactory  that  those 
who  demanded  the  floor  should  speak,  either  in  support  of,  or  to  make 
•their  objections  to,  the  propositions  of  the  American  Delegation. 
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The  Conference  adopting  this  mode  of  procedure, 
The  President  (Mr.  Say)  requested  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  read 
the  propositions  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States. 

Mb.  Pibmez  desired  to  make  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  memorandum  presented  for  discussion.  It  consisted,  he 
observed,  of  various  propositions,  which,  taken  separately,  might  appear 
acceptable,  but  which  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  necessary  to  view  as  a 
whole. 

For  example,  there  is  certainly  no  leason  to  desire  that  Silver  should 
everywhere  be  deprived  of  its  function  as  Money,  for  which  its  natiu'e 
renders  it  fit.  So,  likewise,  if  one  considers  whether,  given  a  country 
with  a  monetary  system  based  on  Silver,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Coinage 
of  Silver  be  free  rather  than  controlled  by  the  State,  it  is  easy  to  admit 
that  frt^dom  is  better  than  constraint. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  isolated  form  that  the  propositions  are  presented 
to  us.  They  are  bound  together  and  formulated  in  their  relation  to  one 
point  supposed  to  be  admitted,  namely,  that  what  is  demanded  for  Sil- 
ver is  already  accorded  to  Gold.  The  proposition,  therefore,  amounts  to 
saying  that  it  is  advantageous  that  Gold  and  Silver  should  be  employed 
a8  Money  simultaneously,  and  with  equal  freedom  of  Coinage.  ]S^ow, 
this  is  the  system  of  the  two  Money  Standards  in  its  full  extent,  and  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  this  regard,  the  proposition  demands 
for  Silver,  as  it  assumes  for  Gold,  full  Legal-Tender  power.  To  declare 
that  it  is  desirable  that  all  countries  adopt  the  system  of  the  Two  Stand- 
ards, this  is,  in  essence,  the  proposition  upon  which  the  debate  opens. 

Mb.  Piemez  declares  that  the  country  which  he  has  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent cannot  do  otherwise  than  reject  this  proi>osition.  The  system  of 
the  Double  Standard  has  the  effect  to  organize  monetary  crises.  At  the 
present  moment  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  to  which  the  Double 
Standard  is  subjected,  in  those  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  which  have 
a  metallic  circulation,  would  have  for  its  immediate  result  to  give  enor- 
mous profits  to  speculators  in  the  metals,  by  enabling  them  to  withdraw 
Gold  and  replace  it  with  Silver  in  the  circulation. 

Count  Eusconi  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  Conference  pronouncing  it- 
self^  in  the  first  place,  on  the  question  of  principle,  namely  :*  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  establish  a  fixed  relation  between  Gold  and  Silver  ?  This  question 
of  principle  once  settled,  if  it  be  decided  affirmatively,  the  moment  would 
have  then  arrived  for  an  examination  of  the  means  to  be  employed  to 
establish  such  a  ratio.  On  the  other  side,  does  bi-metallism  offer  so  many 
disadvantages  that  it  can  be  said  that  mankind  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  concurrent  use  of  the  two  metals  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
agest  Must  the  world  be  divided  into  two  camps  absolutely  separated 
fix)m  each  other,  and  mankind  be  plunged  into  the  unknown  by  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  system  of  exclusion  ?  The  Delegate  of  the  Italian 
Government  was  opposed  to  such  a  plan. 
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Mb.  Bboch  explained  how,  in  Ms  xiewy  the  Double  Standard  was 
almost  always  an  ill-regulated  system.  In  reality,  he  said,  there  is  never 
a  Double  Standard ;  one  of  the  metals  always  outweighs  the  other,  and 
leaves  to  the  latter  a  merely  secondary  role  in  the  circulation.  It  is  a 
recognized  law  that  the  weaker  metal  drives  out  the  stronger,  so  that, 
in  fact,  a  countrj^  never  keeps  the  Double  Standard,  but  secures  merely 
an  alternative  standard.  Mr.  Broch  recognized  that  the  United  States 
had  a  great  interest  in  having  other  countries  make  equal  use  of  the 
two  metals  for  their  monetary  circulation  and  give  equally  to  both  the 
Legal-Tender  character. 

The  United  States  fear  that  if  the  States  still  subjected  to  the  rigime 
of  Paper  Money  resume  specie  payments  with  the  Single  Gold  Stand- 
ard, this  will  immediately  produce  the  double  consequence  of  augment- 
ing, in  a  high  degree,  the  value  of  Gold  and  of  depreciating  that  of  prod- 
ucts of  every  kind;  a  result  which,  from  their  point  of  view,  as  a  great 
producing  country,  and  as  a  great  debtor  State,  would  in  fact  present 
disadvantages.  The  United  States  have  a  heavy  debt,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  rise  of  Gold  would,  with  one  blow,  aggravate  the  weight 
of  this  debt. 

But  Mr.  Broch  observed  on  the  other  hand  that  if,  with  the  Double 
Standard,  the  unlimited  Coinage  of  Silver  be  admitted,  as  tlie  United 
States  demand,  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  everywhere  the  price  of  pro- 
visions and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  considerably  increased; 
which  is  another  evil,  and  a  far  more  serious  one  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, because  it  reaches  not  merely  the  proprietor  and  the  producer, 
but  the  mass  of  consumers,  the  laborers,  petty  employes,  functionaries, 
all  those  who  receive  wages  or  fixed  incomes. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia,  Gold 
feU;  and,  thereupon,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  paying  in  Asia, 
in  Indo-China,  and  the  East,  for  the  raw  textile  materials  for  which 
Europe  manifested  an  extraordinary  demand,  an  upward  movement  in 
the  value  of  Silver  declared  itself.  That  metal,  at  that  time  in  great 
request,  an  object  of  search,  commanded  a  premium ;  but  this  premium 
never  exceeded  2  per  cent.  Now,  on  the  contrary-,  the  development  of 
the  Silver  mines  and  the  demonetization  of  Silver  in  Germany  have 
brought  about  a  fall  in  the  value  of  Silver  far  greater  and  more  perma- 
nent; a  fall  which,  besides,  is  merely  the  continuation  of  the  descending 
path  of  this  metal  through  the  centuries.  In  fact,  said  Mr.  Broch,  as 
one  can  easily  be  satisfied  by  casting  his  eye  over  the  picture  presented 
at  the  first  session  (Exhibit  A,  first  session).  Silver  always  goes  on 
gradually  losing  its  value,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  moments.of  stop- 
page, or  even  an  accidental  rise.  It  seems  to  be  its  destiny  to  be  always 
falling. 

2Ir.  Broch  maintained,  further,  that  if  a  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver 
should  be  adopted  and  fixed  internationally,  the  oscillations  which  in  spite 
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of  this  purely  conventional  relation,  mnet  take  place  in  tbeir  real  valnes, 
and  the  flnctnations  of  the  metal  in  circulation,  must  cause  frequent  per- 
turbations in  foreign  trade.  In  his  view  the  system  of  the  Single  Gold 
Standard  offered  great  advantages.  Gold,  said  Mr.  Broch,  can  be  trans- 
ported much  more  easily  than  Silver.  The  relation  of  weight  is  at  present 
about  1  to  18;  but  the  ratio  of  volume  is  1  to  30.  In  Europe,  and  in  a 
condition  of  our  civilization  like  the  present,  Gold  will,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  its  portability,  have  the  preference  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life  as  . 
well  as  for  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  With  Gold,  people  who  have 
the  good  sense  to  pay  all  their  purchases  in  cash  can  easily  gratify  this 
propensity.  A  man  can  carry  ux)on  his  x>erson  a  considerable  sum  in 
Gold  without  inconvenience,  while  if  one  were  reduced  to  paying  every- 
thing in  Silver,  a  lady  could  not  go  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  dress  without 
taking  with  her  a  porter  to  carry  the  load  of  Silver  which  the  purchase 
of  this  simple  object  would  require  to-day.  Gold  alone  responds  to  the 
needs  of  an  active  circulation  and  of  an  advanced  civilization ;  it  is  be- 
come the  Money  of  all  i)eoples  that  are  progressing,  while  Silver  remains 
exclusively  the  Money  of  peoples  which  are  backward  or  stationary. 

If,  added  Mr.  Broch,  the  bi-metallic  system  by  some  impossible  com- 
bination of  circumstances  should  be  extended  in  Europe,  it  would  speedily 
bring  about  the  disappearance  of  Gold,  especially  in  small  states;  the 
slightest,  even  passing,  oscillation  in  the  value  of  the  two  metals  would 
suffice  to  drain  them  completely  of  the  metal  commanding  a  premium. 

Passing  to  another  order  of  ideas,  Mr.  Broch  affirmed  that  it  was  not 
M)  much  the  lack  of  currency  as  the  organization  of  the  banks  and  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  different  nations  which  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  still  subject  to  the  rSginu 
of  Paper  Money.  The  United  States  thought  that  if  Eussia,  Austria, 
,  and  Italy  should  adopt  the  Single  Gold  Standard  and  resume  specie 
payments,  €k)ld  would  increase  in  value  to  a  considerable  extent,  because 
they  would  require  a  great  quantity  of  it.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Broch, 
they  would  require  infinitely  less  than  was  supposed.  Experience,  he 
said,  has  proved  that  in  such  a  case  the  state  which  desires  to  replace 
its  paper  circulation  with  metal  or  convertible  notes  only  requires  for  the 
operation  a  sum  of  metal  equal  to  that  given  by  the  premium  of  Gold 
over  the  paper,  say  10  j^v  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  paper;  on  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Broch  regarded  the  apprehension  of  the  United  States  as 
chimerical. 

The  system  of  the  Double  Standard,  which  they  praise,  would  have, 
in  Ms  view,  another  disadvantage.  Even  if  all  the  states  of  Europe  came 
to  adopt  it,  as  the  United  States  demand,  there  would  always  be,  outside 
of  the  system,  great,  nay,  immense  countries,  such  as  China  and  India, 
which  would  remain  attached  by  inveterate  habit  to  the  Single  Standard 
of  Silver;  and  the  necessar^'relations  of  commerce  between  them  and 
Europe,  varying  of  necessity  according  to  circumstances,  would  bring 
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about  a  continual  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  t%ro  metals.  At  one 
time  it  would  be  necessary  to  export  Silver  when  the  balance  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  East  was  to  be  paid  in  Money  to  the  latter. 
There  would  be  then  a  premium  on  Silver  and  a  drain  upon  the  Token 
Money,  indispensible  to  retail  trade ;  but  presently,  if  the  balance  of  trade 
should  be  in  favor  of  Europe,  Silver  would  return  to  inundate  the  market 
of  the  metals  in  Europe  ^d  raise  the  value  of  Gold.  Here  would  be  an 
incessant  cause  of  perturbations^  for*  these  fluctuations  have  to-day  an 
importance  which  they  have  never  had  in  the  past.  At  no  epoch  has 
foreign  trade  assumed  the  proportions  it  has  to-day.  Commerce  with 
the  East,  especially  with  India,  with  those  great  reservoirs  of  men  where 
populations  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions,  can  of  itself  cause,  in 
a  single  year,  considerable  displacements  of  specie,  while  domestic  com- 
merce more  generally  finds  at  home  and  within  itself  its  means  of 
exchange. 

Such  are  the  numerous  reasons  which  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
propositions  of  the  United  States.  But,  added  Mr.  Brocli,  does  this  im- 
ply that  the  states  which  have  not  a  metallic  circulation  would  not  do 
well  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard  as  a  transition  measure,  in  order  to 
attain  later  the  Single  Standard  of  Gk)ld  I  Undoubtedly  not ;  but  such 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  of  the  United  States.  Their  plan 
goes  very  much  further.  Mr.  Broch  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  if  Ifor- 
way  was  enabled  with  ease,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  once,  to  establish  the 
Single  Standard  of  Gold,  it  was  due  to  a  sort  of  forced  currency  given 
to  foreign  Gold  Coins,  and  also  because  the  sum  of  metal  required  was 
inconsiderable. 

Mr.  Baralis  observed  that  if  Mr.  Broch  and  the  other  Delegates 
who  understood  the  English  language  had  been  able  to  understand  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  in  English  by  Mr.  Groesbeck,  tlioee ' 
among  the  Delegates  who  did  not  understand  English  were  still  at  the 
present  time  incapacited  from  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  It  would, 
in  his  view,  be  proper,  before  engaging  ftirther  in  it,  to  wait  till  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Groesbeck's  speech  had  been  distributed,  according 
to  the  system  which  had  been  agreed  ui>on  at  the  first  session. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  was  likewise  of  opinion  that  the  thorough 
discussion  of  the  American  propositions  must  be  remitted  to  another 
session;  but,  without  entering  into  the  depths  of  the  question,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good  thing  that  gentlemen  should  touch  upon  it  to-day. 
Still,  if  the  Conference  saw  any  inconvenience  in  prolonging  this  prelim- 
inary discussion,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  close  the  session. 

Mb.  de  Thoebitbb  was  desirous  of  exx)laining  clearly  that  all  he 
should  say  in  the  Conference  would  be  said  in  his  own  name,  and  with- 
out in  any  way  committing  his  government  to  any  opinion.  The  Rus- 
sian Government,  although  feeling  it  necessary  to  reserve  its  decision 
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nutil  the  time  of  the  resmnption  of  specie  payment,  accepted  the  iiivi- 
tation  to  the  Conference  in  part  to  respond  to  the  desire  of  the  American 
Government  and  in  part  with  the  hope  of  gathering  precious  material 
in  the  labors  of  an  assembly  in  which  so  much  intelligence  and  learning 
were  nnited.  Having  made  this  statement,  Mr.  de  Thoemer  desired  to 
dte  two  facts  which  proved  how  difficnlt  it  is  in  the  matter  of  Money, 
by  means  of  laws  and  conventional  action,  to  produce  an  effect  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural  forces. 

In  Bussia,  before  Paper  had  expelled  the  Metallic  Money,  there  was  a 
sufficiently  abundant  circulation  of  Gold  and  Silver,  although  the  Legal 
Standard  was  the  Silver  rouble.  These  two  metals,  being  received  alike 
in  the  public  offices,  had  an  equal  Legal-Tender  power  in  payment  be- 
tween individuals.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  premium  on 
Gold  became  so  pronounced,  that  a  half-imperial  of  five  roubles  was 
worth  five  roubles  fifteen  kopeks,  a  premium  which  was  recognized  by 
the  government  itself,  and  at  that  time  the  fluctuations  of  Silver  were 
not  what  they  have  since  been.  In  1876  the  depreciation  of  Silver  be- 
came so  great  that  Paper  reached  a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  above  Silver, 
and  the  government  was  compelled  to  suspend  the  Coinage  of  Silver  for 
the  account  of  private  persons,  except  in  the  case  of  the  rouble  destined 
for  the  China  trade,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  metallic 
drcolation.  There  are  here  said  Mr.  de  Thoemer,  facts  which,  in  my 
view,  prove  how  opposed  it  is  to  the  very  nature  of  things  to  endeavor  to 
estabUsh  a  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver. 

Mb.  be  Thoebxeb  also  reserved  the  right  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
Conference  a  supplementary  note,  explaining  the  causes  which  led  the 
Russian  Government  to  suspend  the  Coinage  of  Silver  roubles. 

Mr.  Feeb-Hebzog  said  he  would  not  enter  into  the  real  merits  of 
the  question.  I  desire,  merely,  he  said,  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
what  is  the  real  significance  of  the  two  propositions  of  the  United  States, 
which  aim  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  Double  Standard  and  the  free 
Coinage  of  Silver.  The  question  is  whether  the  entire  universe  is  about 
to  adopt  the  Double  Standard,  and  admit  not  only  the  unlimited  Coin- 
age of  Siver,  but  the  fixing  of  an  international  ratio  between  the  two 
metals.  It  is  this  which  make^  the  novelty  of  the  present  discussion. 
The  re-establishment,  rehabilitation,  of  Silver  has  been  mentioned.  But 
in  the  mind  of  no  one  has  there  ever  been  any  question  of  excluding 
Silver  from  circulation.  No  one  ever  had  that  intention,  and  it  is  not 
this  which  separates*  the  bi-metallists  and  the  mono-metallists.  Silver 
will  always  be  a  monetary  metal.  The  true  question  laid  down  is  this : 
Ih  it  desirable  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard  everywhere !  Or  is  it 
better  to  maintain  the  present  condition  of  things  f  that  is  to  say,  to 
continue  to  have  here  states  with  the  Gold  Standard,  there  states  with 
the  Silver  Standard,  and  elsewhere  states  with  the  Double  Standard! 

In  this  matter,  and  to  treat  the  question  from  an  elevated  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  congratulates  himself  at  seeing  as  members  of 
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this  Conference  the  representatives  of  a  state  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
kingdom  of  Gold  in  Europe  and  a  grand  empire  of  Silver  in  Asia.  Their 
opinions  will  be  received  with  the  profoundest  interest.  As  for  himself, 
on  the  field  of  discussion  as  it  had  been  defined,  he  found  himself  in  dis- 
accord with  the  American  Delegates.  He  thought  that  the  states 
ought  to  remain,  respectively,  as  compared  with  each  other,  what  they 
have  been  up  to  the  present  time,  and  he  declared  himself  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  an  international  relation  between  the  two  metals. 

Count  Eusconi  was  of  opinion  that,  in  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  which  were  about  to  be  discussed  in  the  Confer- 
ence, it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  Germany  be  represented. 
He  asked,  therefore,  if  it  would  not  be  possible  that  an  hivitation  be 
addressed  in  this  sense  to  the  German  Government. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  observed  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had,  without  doubt,  invited  Germany,  and  that  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Conference  should  be  deprived  of  the 
light  which  Delegates  of  that  power  might  have  contributed  to  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Jagerschmidt  remarked  that  if  the  Conference  were  apprised 
of  the  terms  of  the  answer  made  by  Germany  to  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  in  condition  to  appreciate  whether  it  conld 
profitably  give  effect  to  the  suggestion  of  Count  Busconi. 

Mr.  Fenton  had  not  in  his  possession  the  corresiwndence  exchanged 
on  this  subject  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Germany.  He  did  not  recall  with  precision  the  terms  of  the  response 
made  by  Germany ;  but  he  thought  he  could  safely  say  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that  response  which  need  preclude  the  Conference  from  real- 
izing the  desire  expressed  by  the  chief  Delegate  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Gosohen  observed  that  the  German  Government  might,  x>erhap8y 
cause  itself  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  reservations  as  the  English  Government ;  that  is  to  say,  in  ex- 
pressing the  resolution  to  remain  firmly  attached  to  its  system  of  the 
Gold  Standard,  and  in  giving  to  its  Delegates  instructions  similar  to 
those  which  were  received  by  the  English  Delegates.  Such  a  participa- 
tion in  the  Conference,  without  binding  Germany  in  any  way,  might  be 
as  useful  to  her  as  it  would  be  to  the  English  Government,  regarded 
from  the  x>oint  of  view  of  information.  It  Ib,  added  the  English  Dele- 
gate, the  prospect  of  this  benefil;^  but  chiefly  a  consideration  for  its 
monetary  interests  in  India,  that  decided  that  government  to  partici- 
pate in  this  reunion.  Although  having  nothing  to  change,  and  desiring 
to  change  nothing  in  its  monetary  system  in  Europe,  it  considered 
that  on  account  of  its  interests  in  Asia,  where  the  Standard  of  Silver  is 
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in  vigor,  it  onght  not  to  remain  a  stranger  to  debates  in  which  the 
situation  of  Silver  as  Money  would  be  under  discussion. 

CoxJHT  BuscoNi  urged  that  effect  be  given  to  his  suggestion,  and 
added  that  the  same  interest  which  had  before  decided  England  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  United  States  might  to-day  induce  Germany 
to  receive  favorably  the  invitation  of  the  Conference. 

Mb.  JAGEBSCHMiiyr  said  that  if  the  Conference  should  adopt  the  prop- 
osition of  Count  Busconi,  as  it  seemed  inclined  to  do,  an  extract  of  the 
Journal  might  be  communicated  to  the  German  Government,  containing 
the  discussion  which  had  just  taken  place,  and  expressing,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Delegates,  the  desire  of  which  Count  Busconi  had  made  him- 
self the  interpreter. 

The  Conference  decided  that  this  communication  should  be  made  by 
its  President. 

Hie  session  otosed  at  4}  p.  m. 
a.Bx.68 3 


EXHIBITS  OP  THE  SECOND  SESSION, 


k  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CURBENCT  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  UNITED  EINGDOMf 

ITS  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Gold  is  the  only  ttandaxd  metaL 

The  metal  coined  U  .916  fine,  I.  e.  H  P^i^  Oold  and  /i  alloy. 

The  Coins  are  sovereigns  and  half-eovereigns.  (There  is  also  a  S-sorereign  piece, 
hat  it  is  not  in  eircolation.) 

The  sorereigpi,  representing  the  ponnd  sterling,  contains  113.001  grains  (7.3335 
gnmmes)  of  pnre  Gold,  or  123.27447  grains  (7.96805  grammes)  of  Standard  Gold. 

The  lialf-soTereign  precisely  the  half  of  the  above. 

Sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  are  Legal  Tender  to  any  amonnt,  provided  that  the 
pieces  he  not  vrom  below  123.5  grains  and  61.125  respectively. 

Below  these  weights  they  may  be  refused,  and  the  Bank  of  England  cnte  all  sach 
hgjfat  Coins  tendered  to  it,  and  receives  them  only  as  so  much  Standard  Gold. 

The  loss  on  Ught  Ck>1d  Coin  is  thus  borne  by  the  pnblio. 

Every  person  is  entitled  to  bring  Gold  to  the  Mint  for  Coinage,  and  to  receive  it 
hack  in  his  torn,  eat  into  Coins  stamped  with  the  proper  die  as  a  certificate  of  due 
ireight  and  fineness  at  the  rate  of  £3. 17. 10^  per  ounce  troy  (gnunmes  31.1035)  of 
SUmdard  Gold,  that  ia  to  say  18G9  sovereigns  for  40  pounds  troy  of  Standard  Gold. 

If  the  Gold  so  brought  to  the  Mint  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  Standard,  the  Mint 
adds  alloy  or  fine  Gold,  for  the  account  of  the  owner,  as  it  is  needed  to  bring  it  down 
te  the  Standard  or  to  bring  it  up. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  by  law  obliged  to  receive  all  Gold  brought  to  it  by  the  pub- 
lie,  paying  for  it  immediately  at  the  rate  of  £3. 17. 9  per  ounce  Standard. 

The  difference  of  three  half-pence  per  ounce  compensates  the  bank  for  the  loss  of  in- 
terest between  the  date  of  its  bringing  the  Gold  to  the  Mint  and  the  date  of  receiving 
it  ^ain  in  the  form  of  Coin,  and  gives  it  also  a  small  profit  by  way  of  brokerage  for 
its  trouble. 

*ThiB  document  was  presented  and  firat  printed  in  Engliah;  a  French  translation 

"vai  added  in  ibe  OfficialJouinaL 
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The  public  finds  that  its  own  loss  in  interest  and  expenditure  in  the  operation,  were 
it  to  take  Gold  to  the  Mint,  would  be  more  than  three  half-pence ;  consequently  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gold  coined  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  to  the  Mint 
by  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Silver  and  Copper  Coinage  is  only  "token"  or  representative  money,  metallio 
notes,  so  to  sx>eak,  for  parts  of  a  sovereign. 

'  The  cro wtL  or  five  shilling  piece  represents . . .  one  quarter    ^ 
Half  crown  (two  shillings  and  sixpence)  . . .  one  eighth 

Florin  (two  shillings) one  tenth 

Shilling one  twentieth 

Six-penny  piece - one  fortieth 

Groat,  or  four-x>enny  piece  (no  longer  coined)  one  sixtieth 

Three-penny  piece oneeightieth 

Penny one  two  hundred  and  fortieth 

Copper.  ^     Half-penny one  four  hundred  and  eightieth 

Farthing one  nine  hundred  and  sixtieth    . 

(There  are  also  coined  Silver  pennies  and  two-penny  pieces,  but  they  are  not  in  gen- 
eral circulation.) 

The  Silver  Coinage  is  a  Legal  Tender  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  only. 

The  copper  Coinage  is  Legal  Tender  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling. 

The  Silver  to  be  coined  is  of  .925  or  }}  fine ;  and  one  troy  pound,  costing  52|  shillings 
at  the  present  market  price,  is  coined  into  66  shillings,  a  sum  fixed  when  the  price  was 
normally  about  60  shillings. 

The  material  of  the  copper,  or  rather  bronze.  Coinage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
French  copper  Coinage.  One  pound  avoirdupois  is  coined  into  48  pence.  The  same 
quantity  is  coined  into  80  half-pence  or  into  160  farthings. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  beyond  the  cost  of  making  the  subsidiaiy  Coins,  a  considerable 
seigniorage  is  charged  on  both  Silver  and  copper,  which  contributes  toward  the  cost  of 
coining  the  sovereigns,  and  of  replacing  the  Silver  Coinage,  which  is  withdrawn  fW>m 
circulation  so  soon  as  any  pieces  are  so  worn  by  use  that  neither  effigy  or  legend  are 
distinguishable. 

BRITISH  IKDIA. 

In  British  India  the  Silver  rupee  is  the  Standard  of  value,  and  its  subdivisions  are 
a  half  rupee,  a  quarter  rupee,  and  an  eighth  of  a  rupee.  The  weight  of  the  rupee  is 
180  troy  grains,  and  it  is  to  contain  165  grains  of  fine  Silver  and  15  graixis  of  alloy. 
Its  subdivisions  are  of  proportionate  weight,  atid  of  the  same  Standard  of  H  of  fine 
Silver  and  1  of  alloy. 

The  rupee  and  half  rupee  are  Legal  Tender  in  payment,  provided  the  Coins  have 
not  lost  more  than  two  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  have  not  been  oUpped,  or  filed,  or  de- 
based, or  diminished,  otherwise  than  by  use* 

The  quarter  rupee  and  eighth  of  a  rupee  are  Legal  Tender  only  for  firaotions  of  a 
mx>ee. 

The  Gold  Coins  are  a  mohur  or  15-mpee  piece,  a  10-mpee  piece  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  a  mohur,  a  5-rupee  piece  equal  to  one-third  of  a  mohur,  and  a  double  mohur  or  30- 
mpee  piece. 

The  weight  of  the  mohur  is  180  troy  grains,  and  it  is  to  contain  165  grains  of  fine 
Gold  and  15  grains  of  aUgy.  The  other  Gold  Coins  are  to  be  of  proportionate  wei^t 
and  of  the  same  fineness. 

No  Gold  Coin  is  a  Legal  Tender  in  payment. 

The  copper  Coins  are  a  double  pice  or  half  anna,  a  pice  or  quarter  anna,  a  half-pice 
or  one-eighth  of  an  anna,  a  pie  or  one-third  of  a  pice,  or  one-twelfth  of  an  anna.  The 
weight  of  the  double  pice  is  to  be  200  troy  grains,  and  the  other  Coins  of  proportinn- 
ate  weight. 

The  copper  Coins  are  Legal  Tender  only  for  fractions  of  a  rupee. 

The  Government  Mints  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  are  open  for  the  receipt  of  Gold  and 
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Silver  baUioQ  and  Coin,  and  the  pnblie  can  hare  their  Gold  and  SilTer,  when  aKcer- 
tained  to  be  of  standard  fineness,  coined,  subject  to  a  dnty  of  1  cent  on  the  produce  of 
Gold  and  2  cents  on  the  produce  of  Silrer,  a  melting  charge  being  also  made  of  one- 
fourth  per  mille  on  Gold  bullion  and  Coin,  and  of  one  per  mille  on  Silver  bullion  and 
Coin. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of  Gold  in  California,  Gold  mohurs  were  received 
at  the  Government  treasuries  in  payment  of  revenue ;  and  for  a  short  time,  after  the 
increased  production  of  Gold,  as  they  were  not  Legal  Tender  and  were  not  applied  for 
by  the  public,  they  accumulated  in  the  Government  treasuries.  A  notification  was 
accordingly  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  that  from  the  Ist  January,  1853,  no 
Gold  Coins  would  be  received  except  by  the  Mints  for  Coinage. 

Subsequently,  in  1864,  tbe  Government  of  India  was  desirous  of  bringing  the  sever- 
eijrn  into  use  as  part  of  the  currency  of  India,  and  a  notification  was  issued  that  sov- 
ereigns and  half-sovereigns  would  be  received  as  equivalent;  to  10  and  5  rupees  re- 
spectively, but  higher  prices  being  obtainable  in  the  bazaars,  none  were  tendered  at 
tbe  Government  treasuries.  In  1868  the  government  notified  that  sovereigns  and  half- 
Boveieigns  would  be  received  as  equivalent  to  rupees  10,  annas  4  (rupees  10.25)  and 
mpees  5,  annas  2  (rupees  5.125)  respectively,  but  that  notification  was  also  inopera- 
tive, the  basaar  prices  being  higher. 

Up  to  the  present  date  no  further  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  government  for 
bringing  sovereigns  into  use. 

COLOIOES. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  upon  what  principle  the  different  systems  of  currency 
vhicb  prevail  in  the  several  colonies  have  arisen,  unless  it  is  known  that,  under  the 
policy  formerly  pursued,  the  Biitish  Government  endeavored  to  extend  the  currency 
law  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  its  colonies  and  dependencies.  But  as  it  was  im- 
pcQsible  immediately  to  expel  the  Coins  which  were  already  in  use  (in  most  cases  the 
old  Spanish  Gold  doubloons  and  Silver  dollars)  it  was  found  necessary  to  legalize 
thole  Coins  eoneurrently  with  sterling  currency,  and  thus  to  establish  a  Double  Stand- 
ard. 

Experience,  however,  proved  that,  although  British  currency  was  well  adapted  for 
some  oolonies,  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  currency  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  uxK)n 
the  Silver-using  countries  of  the  East,  or  upon  small  nulitary  settlements  in  foreign 
parta,  eoeh  as  Hong-Kong,  Gibraltar,  or  British  Honduras.  The  policy  followed  in  later 
years  has,  therefore,  been  to  adopt  the  Single  Silver  Standard  for  the  colonies  situated 
in  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  use  of  Silver  prevails;  and,  in  military  settle- 
ments, to  accept  the  currency  of  the  nation  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

It  will  be  seen  £rom  the  following  details  that  this  policy  has  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly cairied  out  in  some  of  the  less  important  colonies. 

Tbe  currency  of  the  following  colonies  is  based  upon  a  single  Gold  Standard: 
Malta,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  axd  Natal,  ArsTiiALLAN  Colonies  and  New  Zeaijind, 
GiBSALTAft,  Dominion  op  Canada,  Newfoundland. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Gold  Coins  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  old  Spanish  doubloons,  are  rated 
for  circulation,  concurrently  with  British  Gold  Coins,  at  their  intrintic  value. 

Silver  dollars  containing  373  grains  troy  of  pure  silver,  and  their  subdivisions,  as 
well  as  British  Silver  Coins,  are  legal  tender  up  to  $10 ;  bronze  Coins  np  to  25  cents. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  unit  being  an  imaginary  dollar,  of  which 
965  axe  equal  to  1,000  United  States  Gold  dollars,  and  4bO  to  1,000  sovereigns. 

MALTA. 

The  legid  currency  of  this  colony  is  exclusively  sterling ;  the  Coins  are  supplied 
from  tte  Boyal  liiiit. 
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Here  the  legal  currency  is  also  sterling;  Gold  being  supplied  either  from  England 
or  from  Australia,  and  Silver  snbsidiary  Coins  from  the  Royal  Mint.  Bronze  tokens 
aro  rare.  British  Coins  will  no  doubt  soon  find  their  way  into  the  newly  annexied 
district  of  the  Transvaal,  where  only  Paper  has  hitherto  been  in  circulation. 

AUSTRAIIAK  COLOIOES  AKD  NEW  ZEALAIO). 

The  legal  currency  of  all  these  colonies  is  sterling;  there  are  two  Mints,  at  Mel- 
bourne, in  Victoria,  and  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales,  which  are  open  for  the  Coinage 
of  Qold«  The  Coins  struck  at  these  Mints  are  Legal  Tender  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
all  colonies  where  British  Gold  is  legally  cmrent. 

The  subsidiary  Coins  zequiied  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  supplied  from  the 
Royal  Mint. 

OIBRALTAB. 

In  1872,  Spanish  Coins  were  made  the  sole  legal  currency  of  tins  colony,  but  as  the 
British  GoTemment  was  not  willing  to  countenance  a  Double  Standard,  the  Gold 
Doblon  d'Isabel,  of -^  fineness,  and  of  a  minimum  weight  of  128.7  grains  (98  of  which 
are  intrinsically  equal  to  £100),  was  taken  as  the  unit,  and  the  dollars  and  other  sub- 
sidiary Coins  were  only  made  Legal  Tender  to  a  limited  amount. 

As  the  Spanish  Government  has  now  adopted  the  currency  of  the  Latin  Union 
(although  without  entering  the  convention),  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the  law  in 
Gibraltar  and  to  substitute  the  Gold  Alfonso  or  25-peBeta  piece  containing  124.446 
grains  of  -^  fineness  (the  peseta  being  equal  to  the  franc  or  lira,  and  the  intrinaio 
value  of  the  Alfonso  being  nearly  19.10)  for  the  Doblon  d'Isabel,  which  is  now  in 
process  of  demonetization.     The  subject  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The  Gold  dollar,  containing  25.8  grains  of  A  fineness,  and  23.22  grains  of  fine  Gold, 
is  the  unit,  accounts  being  kept  in  dollars,  cents,  and  mills. 

The  sovereign  is  Legal  Tender  for  |4.86|. 

The  Gold  eagle  of  the  United  States  for  |10,  and  its  multiples  and  subdivinonB  pro- 
portionately. 

Any  other  foreign  Gold  Coin  may  be  made  Legal  Tender,  at  its  intrinsio  value,  by  » 
proclamation  issued  by  the  govemor-generaL 

Silver  Coins  are  Legal  Tender  up  to  f  10. 

Copper  and  bronze  up  to  25  cents. 

The  currency  of  the  Dominion  consists  almost  entirely  of  Paper,  with  a  subsidiary 
token  Coinage,  the  supplies  of  Canadian  Silver  which  are  sent  out  from  the  Royal 
Mint  being  sufficient  for  internal  circulation.  This  sub^diary  Coinage  is  of  the  same 
fineness  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz,  }{. 

Large  reserves  of  British  and  United  States  Gold  are  kept  by  the  banks;  but  very 
little  American  and  still  less  British  Gold  is  in  circulation. 

The  currency  of  the  following  colonies  is  based  upon  a  Single  Silver  Standard: 

hong-kono. 

Straits  Settlements. 

Ceylon. 

Maubitius. 

hong-kong. 

Since  1662  the  Mexican  dollar,  or  other  Silver  dollar  of  equivalent  value,  has  been 
the  sole  unlimited  Legal  Tender  in  Hong-Kong.  The  colony  has  a  subsidiary  Coinage 
of  its  own  (sent  out  from  the  Boyal  Mint),  the  Silver  tokens  being  Legal  Tender  up  to 
f2  and  the  bronze  up  to  |L 

The  Mexican  dollar  is  supposed  to  contain  416  grains  of  Silver,  of  -x^o  flueiiMs;  and 
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eooaeqnfintly  374^  gmiiiB  of  fine  SilTer ;  bat  in  1873  a  aomewhat  heavier  dollar  camA' 
into  eiionlation.  From  aasays  made  at  the  Boyal  Hint,  it  appeals  that  the  Coinage 
veight  of  the  Meziean  dollar  ia  now  417.48  grains,  containing,  therefore,  375.732  grains 
of  fine  SHrer. 

A  Mint  was  established  at  Hong-Kong  in  1862,  to  coin  dollars  equiyalent  in  Talne 
to  Hexiean,  but  was  abandoned  in  1869,  on  account  of  the  expense  entailed  on  the 
cokny. 

The  oommnnity  haying  expressed  a  desire  that  the  United  States  trade-dollar  should 
be  Tegpilised,  the  treasory  have  stated  that  they  will  offer  no  objection,  but  have  pointed 
oat  that  some  difficolty  msy  arise  ftom  the  &ct  that  payments  of  large  sums  are  in 
practice  made  by  weight  instead  of  tale,  and  that  the  trade-dollar  contains  420grainS| 
and  is  therefore  from  2^  to  3  per  cent,  heayier  than  the  average  Mexican  dollar. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  Mint  charge  recently  imposed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  importation  of  trade-doUaEs  has  greatly  deGreased. 

8TBAITS  fiEITUEMENTS. 

Under  a  proclamation  issoed  in  1875,  the  United  States  trade-dollar,  and  the  Japan- 
ese yen  (now  coined  of  the  same  weight  as  the  United  States  trade),  were  made  Legal 
Tender  as  well  as  the  Mexican.    Otherwise  the  cnirency  is  similar  to  that  of  Hong- 

KoDg. 

cannx>K« 

Since  1869,  the  East  Indies  rapee  of  180  grains  of  4i  fineness  (165  grains  of  fine 
8ilTer),  with  its  Silver  sabdivisions  of  one-half,  one-qnarter,  and  one-eighth,  has  been 
the  sole  nnlimited  Legal  Tender.  The  subsidiary  bronze  Coinage  is  Legal  Tender  up 
to  half  a  rupee. 

MAxnunus. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  currency  in  this  island,  where  a  Double  Standard  pre* 
Tilled,  was  refonned  in  1876,  when  the  rupee  was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  value,  and 
the  currency  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Ceylon,  except  that  any  new  Silver  and  bronsse 
nhcidiary  Coinage,  which  may  be  introduced,  will  be  Legal  Tender  up  to  five  rupees, 
finch  tokens  will  be  struck  at  the  Boyal  Mint. 

WB8T  INDIAN  GOIX>NIB8. 

The  Coins  in  circulation  in  the  West  Indies  (excepting  in  British  Honduras  and  the 
Bshsmas)  consist  entirely  of  British  token  Silver,  which  may  be  tendered  to  an  unlimited 
snoont.  The  history  which  has  brought  about  this  result  is  somewhat  complicated, 
Int  briefly  it  may  be  stated  that  in  these  colonies,  up  to  a  recent  date,  a  Double  Stand- 
aid  existed,  the  Gold  doubloon  at  64s.,  the  Silver  dollar  at  4s.  2(2.,  as  well  as  United 
Stites  Gold  (the  eagle  at  41s.  — ),  being  Legal  Tender,  concurrently  with  sterling 
coin.  Goldbeoomingovervaluedunderthissystem,  dollars  entirely  disappeared;  and 
no  limitation  having  been  placed  on  the  Tender  of  British  Silver  Coin,  it  gradually  be<> 
came  the  only  isxtiteDcj  of  the  colonies.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  banks  to  keep  up  this  system,  which  gives  them  an  entire  command  over  the 
exchanges ;  and  they  have  hitherto  defeated  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  treas- 
ury to  induce  the  colonies  to  accept  the  40s.  limit  which  is  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Doting  the  late  fall  in  the  value  of  Silver,  dollars  (the  only  intrinsic  Silver  Coin  of 
the  colony)  became  overvalued  as  compared  with  Gold  and  with  British  token  Silver, 
which  of  course  possesses  the  same  value  as  Gold ;  and  importations  of  dollars  (which 
coald  be  purchased  in  London  at  prices  considerably  under  4s.,  and  issued  in  Ihe  col- 
ony at  4s.  2d. )  commenced. 

The  colonies  were  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  a  Coin  which  had  become  un- 
known, and,  after  application  to  the  Imperial  Government,  were  allowed  to  demone- 
tize the  dollar,  and  thus  a  Single  (xold  Standard  was  established  in  the  West  India 
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IfllandB  and  British  Guiana.  Bat  there  being  no  limitation  on  the  Tender  of  Britlaii. 
Silver,  the  cnnency  in  fact  rests  npon  a  token  Coinage  instead  of  on  Gold ;  and  a  cir- 
cular has  been  addressed  to  the  several  govemors  pointing  ont  the  evils  of  the  piesrait 
system,  and  recommending  that  the  currency  law  should  be  assimilated  to  thatof  ibe 
United  Kingdom  by  the  adoption  of  the  40«.  limit  to  the  Tender  of  the  token  Coina^pe. 
It  may  be  added  that  Jamaica  has  a  subsidiary  niokel  Coinage  supplied  from  the 
Boyal  Mint;  the  natives  objecting  to  bronze  coins. 

BBITXSH  HONDURAS. 

The  history  of  the  currency  of  this  colony  is  very  curious ;  but  for  the  present  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that,  although  the  legal  currency  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  West 
Indies  before  the  dollar  was  demonetized  in  1876,  yet  as  British  Honduras  is  a  small 
settlement,  surrounded  by  Silver-using  countries,  the  circulation  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  dollar  of  the  Central  American  republics  and  United  States. 

This  case  is  also  under  the  consideration  of  the  treasury ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  Single  Silver  Standard  would  be  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  country  in 
which  practically  no  Gold  circulates. 

This  is  another  Colony  in  which  the  onzreney  law  of  the  West  Indies  before  the  de- 
monetization of  the  dollar  nominally  exists,  but,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  islands 
to  the  United  States,  the  circulation  consists  sJmost  entirely  of  the  coins  of  that  conn- 
try. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands. 

WEST  AFBICAN  8BTTLEMBNT8  AMD  GOLD  COAST. 

Sterling  coins  are  Legal  Tender  on  the  west  coast  of  Afiica,  concurrently  with  Gold 
doubloons,  Silver  dollars,  French  Gold  and  Silver,  United  States,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese Gold,  ^c. 

Bock  Gold  and  Gold  dust  is  generally  received  at  ^7^,  per  ounce. 

SAINT  HELENA. 

The  legal  currency  of  this  island  consists  of  sterling  Coins,  with  €told  doubloons  at 
64  and  Silver  dollars  at  is.  fUi, 

Note. — ^It  may  be  added  that  in  those  colonies  which  have  a  subsidiary  Coinage  of 
their  own,  circulating  only  within  the  colony,  the  Boyal  Mint  charges  only  the  actual 
expenses  of  producing  the  token  Coins,  and  tiie  profit  £e&11s  to  the  colonial  treasury. 
But  as  regards  those  colonies  which  have  adopted  the  currency  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  its  entirety,  the  profit  on  the  issue  of  subsidiary  Coins  of  necessity  remains  in 
the  imperial  exchequer. 

G.-J.  GOBCHEN. 


^^:ii: 
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NOTE  ON  THE  MONEY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COLONIES, 

The  Coins  which  have  on  unlimited  paying  power  are  the  same  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  the  colonies.    They  are  of  Silver  and  Gold. 

The  Silver  coins  are  the  pieces  of  2  florins  .50  cents,  of  1  florin,  and  of  50  oeata. 
They  contain  9i>'.450  of  fine  Silver  per  florin. 

In  Gold  there  is  only  the  piece  of  10  florins,  containing  0i'.6048  of  flne  Gold  per 
florin.    The  relation  of  value  hetween  the  two  metals  is  therefore  1  to  15.625. 

The  fractional  Money,  which  is  diflerent  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  colonies,  oon- 
aUts  oDly  of  pieces  of  25  cents  and  nnder. 

The  Coinage  of  Silver— formerly  free  as  to  pieces  of  2  florins  50  cents,  of  1  florin,  and 
of  50  cents— has,  for  some  years,  heen  wholly  reserved  to  the  government.  The  Coin- 
age of  Gold  is  free. 

There  have  been  coined  in  Silver,  pieces  of  2  florins  50  cents,  of  1  florin,  and  of  SO 
leats,  the  labrioation  ai  which  dates  from  the  Monetary  Law  of  1839,  461  millions  of 
florins. 

A  large  quantity  of  this  has  been  melted  down  in  the  colonies  for  the  requirements 
of  jewelry. 

In  Gold  pieees  of  10  florins,  the  fabrication  of  which  dates  only  from  the  law  of  the 
6tli  of  June,  1875,  there  have  been  coined  68  millions  of  florins. 

The  metallio  stock  in  the  Netherlands,  excluding  the  fractional  Money,  but  including 
the  ingots  and  foreign  Coins  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  Bank,  may  be  esti- 
uatid  at  133  millionB  of  florins  in  Silver  and  74  millions  of  florins  in  Gold. 

In  the  colonies  no  estimate  of  the  metallio  stock  Ib  possible. 

The  value  of  Money,  as  manifested  by  the  price  of  the  metals  and  the  rates  of  ex- 
change on  foreign  countries,  is  regulated,  as  well  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  Netherlands, 
Qot  Yip«n  the  basis  of  the  Silver  contained  in  the  pieces  of  2  florins  50  cents,  of  1  florin, 
and  of  30  cents,  but  upon  the  Gold  contained  in  the  pieces  of  10  florins. 

W.  C.  MEES. 

AuouGT  16|  187& 
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BXHIJBirr  o« 

LM  of  the  Documents  and  JVeatiseB  on  the  Monetary  Question^  laid  ujpon  ike  table  of  Ihm 

Conference  5y  Mr.  tinton. 

No.  1.  Finance  Report,  1877. 

Ko.  2.  Honey  and  Legal  Tendec    landennan. 

Ko.  3.  — 

No.  4.  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  loans  and  the  onnency  fiom  1841  to  1872,  incla- 
sive. 

No.  5  and  11.  Instmctions  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  bnsinest 
at  the  United  States  Mint  and  Assay  Offices,  1874. 

No.  6.  Annual  Beport  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30| 
1876. 

No.  7.  Annual  Beport  of  Director  of  Mint,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

No.  8.  Annual  Beport  of  Director  of  Mint,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1875. 

No.  9.  AnnualBeportSeoretary  of  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  year 
1877. 

No.  10.  Notes  of  Conference  between  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  tha 
Currency  and  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  held  April  1st  and  4th,  1878L 

No.  12.  Interview  of  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  with  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secie* 
tary  of  Treasury,  in  regard  to  the  Besumption  Act. 

No.  13.  Debt  statement,  United  States,  June  31, 1878. 

No.  14.  National  Bank  Act  and  amendments,  1875. 

No.  15.  Beport  of  Silver  Coifnmission,  United  8tatefl»* 


-viilt; 
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[Boenment  preBented  by  Mr.  Feer-Henog.  j 

XsiratUfnm  ike  Report  amd  CorreepondeMe  of  John  Jay  Knox,  Deputy  ComptroiHer  of  the 
Cmremeif,  im  rdaUon  to  a  revieion  of  the  lawe  pertaMng  to  the  Mint  and  Coinage  of  the 
Umied  Statee,  irunemUted  to  Oe  Senate  the  25th  April,  1870,  »y  theSeeretary  of  the  Treae- 


(Extaets  rdstire  to  the  questiiki  if  the  exdudTe  Gk>ld  Standaxd  has  heen  zeally  introdnoed  INAB* 

YEBTEKTLY  In  the  law  of  April  12, 1878.] 

L  Mr.  EnoXy  after  having  made,  page  10,  the  history  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  dollar, 
ttjB)  page  11,  under  the  title — 

BILYKR  IX>LLAB:  ITS  DXBCONTINUANCB  AS  A  STAin>ABD: 

"  The  Coinage  of  the  Silver  dollar,  the  history  of  which  is  here  given,  is  discontinued 
in  the  present  bilL 

"  The  present  Gold  dollar  piece  is  made  the  dollar  nnit  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the 
Silver  dollar  piece  is  discontinaed^" 

IL  Mr.  Linderman,  in  his  *'  Notes  on  the  Mint  BUI,"  appendix  to  the  said  report,* 
page  25,  states: 

^*The  Silver  doUar,  half-dime,  and  three-cent  piece,  are  dispensed  with  hy  this 
amendment.  Gold  becomes  the  Standard  Money  of  which  the  Gold  dollar  is  the  unit. 
Silver  is  sabsidiary,  embracing  Coins  fh>m  the  dime  to  the  half-dollar." 

m.  Letter  of  E.  B.  Elliott,  appendix,  page  70,  of  the  said  report  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  under  the  title — 

'THX  SILVEB  dollar,  its  DISCONTINUANCE  AS  A  STANDABD*' 

"The  bill  proposes  the  discontinuance  of  the  Silver  dollar,  and  the  report  which  ac- 
companies the  bUl  suggests  the  substitution  for  the  existing  Standard  Silver  dollar  of 
a  trade  Coin  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  Mexican  Silver  piaster." 

*  This  doooment  was  presented  in  English.  A  French  translation  was  also  added  in 
the  Fienoh  JomoaL 
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TTiXTTTBIT  S. 

NOTE  CONCERNING  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LED  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  SUSPEND  THE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  oonntry  which  has  a  Silver  Standard  the  fall  of  Silver  below 
the  Paper  which  serves  as  a  means  of  lawful  payment  can  only  take  place  under  the 
regime  of  forced  currency,  that  is,  when  the  Paper  itself  is  fiill  Legal  Tender,  for 
Paper  that  is  convertible  cannot  generally  be  worth  either  more  or  less  than  the  metal 
it  represents.  If  the  late  £edl  of  Silver  had  taken  place  before  the  suspension  of  the 
conversion  of  Bills  of  Credit  (the  Russian  Paper  Money  bears  this  name),  it  would  have 
resulted  in  a  depreciation  (not  nominal  but  virtual)  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  correspond^ 
ing  to  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  and  also  in  its  turn  an  increase  of  premium  on  the 
half-imperiaL 

But  under  the  regime  of  forced  currency  of  inconvertible  Bills  of  Credit,  their  ability 
to  purchase  Gold  and  their  value  in  general  business,  whether  domestic  or  interna- 
tional, no  longer  depend  upon  the  price  of  the  metal  Silver.  They  are  determined, 
first,  by  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  Notes  issued  and  the  needs  of  domestic 
circulation ;  and,  second,  by  the  balance  of  Russia's  international  exchanges  (whether 
in  merchandise  or  in  funds),  and  consequently  upon  the  rates  of  exchange. 

The  relation  of  value  between  the  Bill  of  Credit  and  the  Silver  which  it  represents 
being  thus  broken,  it  might  easily  happen  that  their  relation  to  a  third  object,  Gold, 
might  vary;  and  this  in  fact  occurred. 

In  July,  1876,  Silver  being  worth  at  London  3«.  lid.  per  ounce  Standard  (which  gives 
the  relation  of  1  to  19.67),  lost  as  compared  with  Gold  27.12  per  cent. 

The  half-imperial  being  worth  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Bills  of  Credit  6  xonbles  96  co- 
pecks (which,  in  comparison  with  the  noimal  value  of  5  roubles  15  coxtecks,  gave  a 
difference  of  1  rouble  11  copecks),  the  Bill  of  Credit  lost  as  compared  with  Gold  21.74 
per  cent.    There  resulted  in  favor  of  Paper  a  difference  of  5.38  per  oent. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  introduction  of  Silver  into  Russia  to  be  transformed  into 
metallic  roubles  became  evidently  a  profitable  operation,  as  the  following  example 
proves:  • 

At  the  rate  of  exchange  at  sight  at  St.  Petersburg  the  24  June-^  July,  1876,  31a% 
pence  per  rouble,  one  could  buy  with  1,000  roubles  in  Bills  of  Credit  a  draft  on  London 
for  the  sum  of  £130  1$.  60. 

At  the  price  of  3«.  lid.  per  ounce  Standard  Silver  at  London,  at  this  date  one  oould 

buy  with  £130  U,  6d.,  664if  ounces,  or  in  Russian  weight  46  pounds  64  zolotniks,  of 

line  Silver.    This  quantity  of  metal,  delivered  at  the  Mint  at  St.  Petersburg,  gave  the 

right  to  receive  1,061  roubles  67  copecks  in  metallic  Silver  Money  (counting  22  roubles 

75  copecks  to  the  pound  of  Silver).    The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  1,000 

roubles  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  draft  on  London— that  is,  61  rombles  07  oo^^ 

pecks— offers  a  net  profit  of  6.16  per  cent.,t  inasmuch  as  in  virtue  of  the  law  in  force 

the  SUver  metallio  Money  must  be  received  at  a  nominal  price,  in  like  manner  aa  the 

BiU  of  Credit. 

The  Delegate  of  Bueeia, 

THOERNER. 

*  We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  cost  of  importing  the  metal;  but,  de- 
ducting this  cost  from  the  result  obtained,  there  would  still  remain  a  considerable 
profit. 

t  The  difference  between  this  6.16  per  cent,  and  the  5.38  per  oent.  calculated  above 
arises  firom  the  fact  that  the  first  calculation  is  based  upon  the  price  of  Gold  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  second  on  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  and  that  these  are  not 
exactly  the  same. 
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Uiere  were  present. 

The  Delegates  of— 

Anstxia-Himgaiyi 

Belginniy 

France, 

Oreat  Britainy 

Oreeoei 

Italy, 

The  BeCherlandSy 

Hossia, 

Sweden  and  Forw^, 

Switzerland,  and  of 

The  United  States  of  America, 
who  were  present  at  the  last  session* 

The  session  was  opened  at  1}  p.  m. 

Upon  the  snggestion  of  The  President  (Mr.  Say)  it  was  agreed  that 
the  inmates  of  the  second  session  and  those  of  tiie  subsequent  ses- 
sions  should  be  sabmitted  to  the  approval  of  each  of  the  Delegates  indi- 
TidoaDy  instead  of  being  read  before  the  Conference. 

Mb,  Ooschen,  recalling  that  he  had  laid  upon  the  table  at  the  last 
Bession  a  memorandnm  upon  the  Monetaiy  System  of  England  and  of 
her  Colonies,  and  that  Mr.  Mees  had  presented  a  similar  statement  con- 
oenung  tibie  l^etherlands,  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Delegates  of  the 
other  States  r^resented  at  the  Conference  should  fiimish  in  their  turn 
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a  summary  statement  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  metallic  circula- 
tion in  their  respective  countries.  He  further  asked  if  the  Delegates  of 
the  United  States  could  not  give  information  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
stock  of  Gold  and  Silver.  By  means  of  this  information  members 
would  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  resources  with  which 
the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States  expected  to  resume  payment  in 
Specie  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next. 

Me.  Fenton,  in  response  to  the  desire  expressed  by  Mr.  Ooschen, 
communicated  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
from  which  it  appeared : 

That  there  was  in  the  Treasary  of  the  United  States  on  Jnne  30, 1876,  of 

Gold  Coin $161,343,914 

Standard  dollars 6,887,948 

GoldbulUon 6,099,439 

SUver  bullion 6, 891,201 

160,222,502 

Of  this  sum,  56,747,502  dollars  are  not  free,  being  required,  half  to  pay  bonds  re- 
deemable in  Gold,  half  to  pay  Gold  C6rtiflcate»  of  deposit. 

123,474,822  dollars  were  entirely  free  for  the  redemption  of  Legal  Tender  green- 
backs. 

The  greenbacks  in  circulation  are  estimated  at  $346,618,016. 

TJiere  was  in  the  T^^asnry  at  the  time  mentioned  $7,136,529  in  SUver  change. 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  Say)  asked  whether  this  sum  was  free,  op  was 
appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  than  resumption. 

Me.  Hoeton  said  that  about  $120,000,000  were  quite  free.  The  addi- 
tional stock  of  Oold  in  the  banks  and  in  private  hands  was  not  included 
in  these  amounts. 

Mb.  Goschen  inquired  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
government  to  accumulate  a  further  amount  of  the  predous  metals  be- 
fore resumption. 

Mb.  Fenton  said  the  accumulation  was  constantly  going  on.  They 
could  not  fix  upon  any  definite  sum  for  resumption,  but  felt  amply 
assured  that  they  had'present  and  prospective  stock  sufficient  to  cany 
out  and  maintain  resumption. 

Mb.  Oboesbeok  added  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  largely  in  flEi.vor 
of  the  United  States  in  Gold.  He  had  also  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  stating  that  the  amount  of  specie  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
poses of  resumption  was  35  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  national  cur- 
rency. The  Secretary  gave  frirther  facts  showing  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  safely  resuming  specie  payment  on  the  1st  of  January. 
Their  Government  Paper  had  for  some  time  been  at  i  i>er  cent,  discount 
as  compared  with  Gold,  and  scattered  as  it  was  over  a  country  conti- 
nental in  its  dimensions,  and  popular  as  it  was  among  the  people,  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  anything  like  dollar  fox 
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dollar  80  as  to  be  prepared  for  resumption.  Tbe  bankers  of  H^ew  York, 
whom  Mr.  6bO£SB£CK  had  consulted,  shared  all  the  confidence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  their  eyes  tbe  success  of  the  measure 
was  assured. 

3Ir.  Fenton  said  that  the  United  States  were  constantly  increasing 
their  stock  of  metaL  Between  July  1,  1877,  and  July  1, 1878,  the  stock 
of  the  Treasury  increased  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
stock  of  1877,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  still  increasing  in  the  same 
ratio. 

3Ib.  Goschen  explained  that  he  had  put  the  question  not  from  the 
shghtest  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ment, but  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  extent  they  might 
become  buyers  of  Silver  in  the  world's  markets.  If  he  had  rightly  un- 
derstood the  figures  just  given,  they  appeared  to  have  comparatively 
little  Silver  as  compared  with  Gold.  They  must  therefore  either  accu- 
mulate large  amounts  of  Silver  or  must  exchange  part  of  their  Gold  for 
Silver.  This  had  an  imjwrtant  bearing  on  the  fixture  of  Silver,  and 
every  State  represented  here  was  interested  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Geoesbeck  had  no  doubt  that  if  an  international  agreement  could 
be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  prox)ositions  read  at  the  last  session,  the 
Uiiited  States  would  absorb  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  not  merely  the 
Silver  that  might  be  produced  in  America  during  the  current  year  or 
next  year,  but  might  even  take  part  of  the  German  Silver. 

Ms.  Fenton  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Sil- 
ver was  not  essential  to  the  resumption  and  maintenance  of  specie  pay- 
ments, though  it  would  facilitate  the  operation. 

Mk.  Bboch  made  inquiry  concerning  the  quantity  of  paper  currency 
for  small  amounts  at  present  in  circulation,  including  the  greenbacks ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  denominations  of  one  dollar  and  of  two  dollars.  If  the 
exact  amount  of  these  were  known,  the  precise  result  desired  by  Mr. 
Goschen  would  be  attained ;  members  would  know  the  quantity  of  Silver 
which  must  be  absorbed  by  the  remonetization  of  Silver  in  the  United 
States. 

Me.  Horton  replied  that  there  was  a  couGiderable  number  of  notes 
of  these  denominations  in  circulation.  He  regretted  not  having  the 
exact  figures  at  hand  at  this  time,  but  would  procure  them,  and  lay 
them  before  the  Conference  at  an  early  day. 

Mb.  Goschen  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  one 

of  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Groesbeck  at  the  last  session.    Mr. 

Groesbeck  had  said  that  if  a  resolution  were  formed  by  the  Conferenc<5, 

the  American  Delegates  would  only  have  to  report  it  to  their  govern- 

S.  Ex.68 4 
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ment  in  order  to  baTe  the  conclusions  of  their  report  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  presented  to  Congress  as  a  project  for  a  law.  Mr.  Goschen 
desired  to  ask  whether  the  American  Delegates  had  such  power  that 
the  decisions  at  which  they  might  arrive  in  Conference  would  neces- 
sarily be  proposed  to  Congress  f 

Mb.  Gboesbeck  said  the  United  States  Delegates  had  no  powers  so 
formal  and  so  broad.  But  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  agreement  arrived 
at  here  would  be  ratified  by  Congress,  if  it  realized  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Conference  had  met. 

Mb.  Goschen  stated  that  such  was  not  the  position  of  the  English 
Delegates,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  that  the  Delegates  of  the 
majority  of  other  Governments  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  United  States.  They  were  bound,  as  he  was,  by  in- 
structions which  did  not  leave  them  freedom  of  action ;  and  this  remark 
acquired  importance  when  it  was  considered  that  the  propositions  of 
the  United  States  implied,  as  Mr.  Pirmez  had  observed  jit  the  last  ses- 
sion, a  resolution  to  be  taken  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Double 
Standard  in  all  countries,  i^ow,  many  of  the  Delegates  could  not  vote 
for  any  proposition  compromising  the  Gold  Standard.  ^Norway  was  not 
free  to  do  so ;  England  was  not  so  cither,  and  the  members  of  the  Latin 
Union,  it  appeared,  were  not  free  to  vote  at  present  for  a  change  in 
the  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  or  for  the  free  mintage  of  Sil- 
ver, as  they  were  bound  by  contract  one  with  another.  The  position 
was  therefore  this :  The  United  States  invited  the  Delegates  to  adopt  a 
proposition  which  some  of  them  were  precluded  by  their  instructions 
frY)m  entertaining. 

But,  added  the  English  Delegate,  if  this  proposition  were  rejected  en- 
tirely, the  rejection  might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  public.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  verdict  against  Silver  Money.  The  future 
position  of  Silver  would  be  affected,  and  the  impression  which  would  be 
produced  would  not  corresi)ond  with  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Conference.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  in  the  text  of  the  Ameri- 
can propositions  a  declaration  for  which  almost  all  the  DelegatiCS  could 
vote,  and  to  which  as  a  principle,  personally,  for  his  own  part,  Mr.  Gos- 
chen would  willingly  subscribe :  it  is  this,  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
Silver  cease  to  be  one  of  the  Money  met^als. 

In  any  case,  said  Mr.  Goschen,  the  language  laeks  clearness.  One 
may  desire  that  some  portions  of  Europe  maintain  Silver  Money  without 
wishing  to  say  all  countries  generally.  In  this  regard  the  proposition 
of  the  American  Delegates  ^oes,  perhaps,  beyond  their  own  intention, 
and  provokes  an  opposition  and  criticism  which  might  be  avoided.  It 
would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  this  exaggeration,  or  what  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  lack  of  precision  in  the  formula  presented,  should  be 
the  cause  of  a  vote  which  in  its  turn  should  make  those  who  put  it  forth 
say  more  than  they  meant  to  say,  and  imply  up  to  a  certain  point  a  con- 
demnation of  silver  which  was  by  no  means  in  their  thought. 
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England  had  plainly  stated  her  intention  of  mamtaining  her  Gold 
Standard;  Norway  had  said  so  too;  Germany  was  of  the  same  opinion; 
while  the  Latin  Union  was  not  disposed  at  present  to  resume  the  free 
coinage  of  Silver,  or  depart  from  the  ratio  of  1  to  loh,  by  which  they 
are  now  bound.  Very  little,  therefore,  could  result  from  the  Confer- 
ence, because  most  of  the  States  had  decided  beforehand  on  a  particular 
IHjlicy.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Kussia  might  vote  for  the  proposition  as  a 
theoretical  question,  but  ha\ing  a  forced  currencj^,  they  could  not  give 
jiractical  Kupiwrt.  A  theoretical  discussion  of  the  Double  Standard,  or 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Suigle  Standard,  would,  Jiccordingly,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  a  waste  of  time.  Of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  discuss  theories 
out  of  whicli  it  was  known  beforehand  no  practical  result  couhl  arise, 
and  thus  to  lay  down  principles  which  one  was  not  about  to  follow.  If 
the  question  of  the  Double  Standard,  however,  were  set  a^ide,  another 
question  might  fau'ly  be  put  to  the  Conference,  and  one  of  a  most  prac- 
tical and  uscfiil  character.  Assuming  that  the  universal  Double  Standard 
invferretl  by  the  United  States  be  not  adopted,  what  will  be  the  future 
of  Silver  ?  And  towards  what  end  ought  all  States  to  work,  as  far  as 
practicable  ?  The  aim,  he  thought,  should  be  to  maintain  Silver  iis  the 
ally  of  Gold  in  all  i)art«  of  the  world  where  this  could  be  done.  A  cam- 
paign against  Silver  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  even  for  countries 
with  a  Gold  StandanL 

Though  England  had  a  Gold  Standard,  she  had  great  interest  in  the 
iDiuntenance  of  Silver  as  ciurency.  She  had,  moreover,  a  more  defined 
and  less  compromised  position  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  than 
other  countries,  for  she  had  borne  the  depreciation  of  Silver  in  India 
vithout  trying  to  shut  her  doors  upon  it.  She  had  done  more  than  any 
other  country  to  maintain  Silver.  The  Latin  Union  had  shut  their  doors 
against  Silver;  Holland  had  half  shut  hers ;  but  while  others,  afraid  of 
a  further  depreciation,  had  taken  definite  and  restrictive  measures, 
England  had  allowed  Silver  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  for  five  years 
had  borne  all  the  burdens  resulting  therefrom. 

The  Indian  Government  had  sufiered  a  great  loss;  the  merchants  had 
snffered  from  fluctuations  in  value,  and  public  functionaries  had  suffered 
from  the  depreciation,  but  England  had  given  proof  of  her  faith  in  regard 
to  Silver  by  waiting  to  see  whether  it  would  not  recover  its  former  value. 
Had  the  example  of  other  countries  been  followed  in  India,  and  i>recau- 
tions  taken  by  limiting  the  mintage  or  introducing  Gold,  Silver  might 
have  fallen  an  additional  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  The  laissezfaire  policy 
in  India  had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  up  the  value  of  Silver. 
If,  however,  other  States  were  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  a 
Gold  Standard  and  of  the  demonetization  of  Silver,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  be  obliged  to  reconsider  its  position,  and  might  be  forced  by 
events  to  take  measures  similar  to  those  taken  elsewhere.  In  that  case, 
the  scramble  to  get  rid  of  Silver  might  provoke  one  of  the  gravest  crises 
ever  undergone  by  commerce.    One  or  two  States  might  demonetize 
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Silver  without  serious  results,  but  if  all  demonetized,  there  would  be  no 
buyers,  and  Silver  would  fall  in  alarming  proportions.  Thus  all  or 
nearly  all  States  were  interested  in  Silver.  He  would  not  enter  on  the 
situation  of  France,  but  take  the  case  of  Belgium.  Belgium  had  coined 
a  large  quantity  of  5-franc  pieces,  and  if  the  Latin  Union  came  to  an  end, 
these  Coins  would  necessarily  flow  back  to  Belgium,  which  countriry 
would  then  not  escape  the  general  embarrassment. 

If  all  States  should  resolve  on  the  adoption  of  a  Gold  Standard,  the 
question  arose,  would  there  be  sufficient  Gold  for  the  purpose  without 
a  tremendous  crisis!  There  would  be  a  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  de- 
preciation of  Silver,  and  one^on  the  other,  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold, 
and  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  Again,  there 
Avas  a  further  important  question.  Italy,  Eussia,  and  Austria,  whenever 
they  resumed  specie  payments,  would  require  metal,  and  if  ail  other 
States  went  in  the  direction  of  a  Gold  Standard,  these  countries,  too, 
would  be  foiced  to  take  Gold.  Resumption  on  their  part  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  maintenance  of  Silver  as  a  part  of  the  Legal  Tender 
of  the  world.  The  American  proposal  for  a  universal  Double  Standard 
seemed  impossible  of  realization,  a  veritable  Utopia;  but  the  theory:  of  a 
universal  Gold  Standard  was  equally  Utopian,  and,  indeed,  involved  a 
false  Utopia.  It  was  better  for  the  world  at  large  that  the  two  metals 
should  continue  in  circulation  than  that  one  should  be  universally  sub- 
stituted for  the  other. 

The  Conference  could  not  adopt  the  American  proposition,  but  an 
attempt  might  be  made,  perhaps,  elsewhere,  to  overcome  the  temporary 
and  abnormal  difficulties  created  by  the  German  stock  of  jSlo,000,000  of 
Silver.  At  present  there  was  a  vicious  circle;  States  were  afraid  of  em- 
ploying Silver  on  account  of  the  depreciation,  and  the  depreciation  con- 
tinued l)ecause  States  refused  to  employ  it.  As  long  as  this  sum  of 
£15,000,000  of  Silver  was  in  the  market,  an  expectant  attitiide  must  l>e 
maintained.  It  was  not  the  fact  of  this  stock  of  £15,000,000  being  in 
existence  which  dei)ressed  prices  so  heavily.  If  this  same  sum  were  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  place  of  an  equal  amount  of  Gold,  the  ag- 
gregate stock  of  Silver  would  be  unaltered,  but  this  £15,000,000  would 
no  longer  weigh  on  the  market,  and  Silver  might  be  restored  to  a  normal 
position.  It  was  in  this  direction,  and  renouncing  theoretical  discussion, 
that  the  States  interested  ought  rather  to  direct  their  efforts. 

Mr.  von  IlENGELMtTL,LER  Stated  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment had  not  given  to  its  representatives  any  authority  to  bind  it  in  the 
question  which  was  laid  before  the  Conference.  In  the  opinion  of  tliat 
government,  the  depreciation'of  Silver  was  a  fact  eminently  to  be  regret- 
ted— a  calamity  which  it  would  wish,  on  its  own  account,  it  were  possible 
to  remove ;  because  it  was  attached  on  principle  to  the  system  of  the 
Double  Standard|  and  in  theory  could  but  subscribe  to  the  propositions 
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of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  the  advantage  of  this  system  de- 
pended npon  a  general  adoption  of  it,  which  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
was  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  found 
itself,  therefore,  necessarily  compelled  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  ex- 
pectancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  von  HengelmiiUer  that  the  rejec- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  of  the  American  propositions  would  be  liable  to 
an  interpretation  which  would  be  unfortunate ;  people  would  perhaps 
infer  firom  it  that  there  was  actually  nothing  to  be  done  to  arrest  the  fall 
of  Silver.  K,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  Conference  desired  to 
formulate  its  opinions  in  a  response  to  the  questions  prox>osed,  Mr.  von 
HengelmiiUer  would  act  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment, in  taking  his  stand  by  the  side  of  those  who  should  pronounce  in 
favor  of  the  Double  Standanl. 

Mb.  Mees  stated  that  he  had  no  instructions  which  would  permit  him 
to  vote  for  the  propositions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  opinion,  he 
said,  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Netherlands,  that  so  long  as  England 
and  Germany  shall  retain  the  system  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  it 
will  remain  impossible  for  Holland  to  adojit  another  system.  Not  only 
she  cannot  bind  herself  intemationall3'  in  this  matter,  but  she  could  not 
even  adopt  separately  any  other  than  her  present  system.  Such  was  the 
«)le  declaration  which  the  Delegate  of  the  Netherlands  was  authorized 
to  make  in  the  name  of  his  government. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  not  forbidden  to  him  to  express  his 
personal  opinions  upon  the  question  laid  before  the  Conference.  It  would 
be,  in  lus  view,  most  beuehcial  to  mankind  that  many  States  should 
adopt  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard,  but  if  the  original  idea  which 
mspire<l  the  propositions  of  the  United  States  wa«  a  good  and  sound 
idea,  the  propositions  seemed  to  him,  in  the  present  state  of  att'airs, 
impracticable  in  Europe.  There  is  not,  he  said,  at  the  present  time,  on 
the  continent,  a  single  State  where  the  Coinage  of  Silver  is  free,  even 
outside  of  the  States  devoted  to  the  Single  Gold  Standard.  Passing 
them  in  review,  one  after  the  other,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
States  which  have  a  circulation  of  Paper  were  the  only  ones  which  miglit 
perhaps  accept  the  propositions  of  the  United  States;  but,  he  added,  it 
is  the  opinion  and  the  co-operation  of  precisely  these  States,  otherwise 
so  important,  which  can  have  no  practical  utility  from  a  monetary  point 
of  view. 

Is  it  then  necessary  to  advise  the  United  States  entirely  to  renounie 
their  idea !  Mr.  Mees  did  not  think  so.  If,  in  his  opinion,  the  United 
States  had  no  chance  of  finding  allies  in  Europe,  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
otherwise  in  Central  or  South  America,  and  in  Asia,  in  Cliina,  in  Japan, 
and  even  in  the  English  or  Dutch  Indies.  In  these  regions,  the  Single 
Standard  of  Gold  is  neither  adapted  to  the  needs  of  commerce  nor  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  experiment  lately  entered  ui)on  of  employing 
this  system  in  the  Dutch  colonies  has  not  shown  that  it  ought  to  be 
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permanently  maintained  there,  nor  that  it  may  not  become  proper  to 
establish  there  another  system,  which  should  not  be  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Mees,  was  a  part  of  the  world  where 
the  United  States  might  seek  allies,  and  if,  after  having  first  found  them 
in  these  regions,  they  should  subsequently  succeed  in  adding  to  them 
the  countries  in  Europe  now  given  over  to  Paper  Money,  this  monetary* 
union  would  then  be  suflBciently  vast ;  it  would  embrace  a  movement  of 
interests  sufficiently  extended,  that  the  legal  delation  of  the  values  of 
Gold  and  Silver  would  become  a  reality  and  would  dominate  over  the 
natural  fluctuation  of  the  market  of  the  metals. 

Mr.  Mees  added  that  if  the  universal  Double  Standard  was  an  Utopia, 
the  Single  Gold  Standard  was  also  an  Utopia,  and  one  that  would  be 
very  dangerous,  if  by  some  impossible  combination  of  circumstances  it 
should  come  to  be  realized.  The  general  demonetization  of  Silver  under- 
taken everywhere  at  once  would  have  the  most  fatal  consequences.  It 
would  bring  in  its  train  an  enormous  depreciation  in  the  value  of  that 
metal,  and  would  occasion  crises  alarming  in  their  economic  efffects. 
"What  would  be  better  for  everybody  would  be  that  the  two  metals  should 
continue  to  serve  simultaneously,  and,  as  Mr.  Goschen  had  said,  lend 
each  other  a  mutual  support. 

Mr.  Baralis  desired  to  emphasize  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
questions  laid  before  the  Conference,  and  asked  that  they  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  full  and  thorough  discussion.  Such  a  discussion  might  lead, 
so  he  hoped  at  least,  to  an  agreement,  if  not  upon  precisely  the  propo- 
sitions suggested  by  the  United  States,  at  least  upon  some  measure  of 
general  utility  which  should  be  closely  allied  to  them.  For  example,  the 
creation  of  a  Coin  of  universal  circuhition  was  a  measure  demanded  by 
the  needs  of  the  race,  and  the  adoption  of  which  would  accelerate  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

With  reference  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States,  the  Italian 
Delegate  observed  that  it  did  not  meet  with  an  unfavorable  reception. 
The  greater  part,  he  said,  of  the  Delegates  of  the  various  States,  and 
even  those  of  countries  which  have  the  Gold  Sta>ndard,  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  part  whicli  Silver  plays  in  the  exchanges.  It  seemed 
to  him,  therefore,  that  upon  the  basis  of  this  idea,  which  all  admit,  it 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  It 
was  in  vain,  added  Mr.  Baralis,  that  people  proposed  to  proscribe  Silver 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  heavier  than  Gold.  On  that  ground  it 
would  also  become  necessary  to  proscribe  Gold,  because  it  was  heavier 
than  paper.  Silver  is  heavier  than  Gold,  and,  as  the  learned  Delegate 
of  Norway  has  observed,  it  is  thirty  times  more  bulky  than  Gold,  a  fact 
which  renders  it  less  convenient  and  less  portable  than  Gold.  But  if 
this  be  true  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  and  for  foreign  commerce, 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  Silver  is  better  adapted  to  the  habits  of  cer- 
tain classes  than  Gold.    It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  tlie  iK)pulation  of  the 
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oonntiy  districts,  among  which  it  circulates  or  remains  quiet,  >vliiIe6ohl 
readily  disappears  in  time  of  crisis.  To  demonetize  Silver  would  be,  in 
his  view,  an  extremely  injurious  measure,  and  rather  than  seem  to  con- 
demn Silver,  by  hastily  rejecting  the  American  propositions,  and  giving 
the  Delegates  firom  the  United  States  the  advice  that  they  seek  allies  in 
South  America  or  China,  the  Italian  Delegate  desired  that  effort  should 
be  made  to  settle  upon  the  basis  of  an  understanding,  which,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  regard  impracticable. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  felt  it  his  duty,  following  the  example  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  to  give  to  the  Conference  some  explanation  of  the  monetary 
policy  pursued  by  France  in  later  years.  The  honorable  Delegate  of 
England  has  rightly  said  that  if  we  have  in  theory  the  Double  Stand- 
ard, we  do  not  have  it  in  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  privilege,  formerly 
enjoyed  by  private  i)ersons,  of  having  Silver  coined  at  the  mint  hjis  been 
withdrawn.  The  same  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union. 

In  the  French  Chambers,  when  the  question  of  8usi)endiug  the  Coin- 
age of  Silver  arose  there  were  long  and  earnest  discussions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  that  measure.  Was  it  a  step  toward  the  Grold 
Standard,  or  a  provisional  condition,  which  would  permit  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  favorable  moment  for  returning  to  the  system  of  the 
Double  Standard  f  The  government  clearly  explained  its  position  on 
this  point.  It  declared  very  categorically  that  we  were  not  moving  to- 
ward the  Single  Gold  Standartl  5  we  are,  in  its  view,  in  a  condition  of 
expectancy,  from  which  we  shall  not  move,  except  for  good  reasons  when 
they  shall  show  themselves,  and  then  probably  to  re-enter  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Double  Standard.  There  are,  therefore,  various  ways  of  in- 
terpreting the  Treaty  of  1865,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  in  the 
Latin  Union  a  body  entirely  at  unison.  There  are  in  it  various  ten- 
dencies. Its  members  are  all  in  accord  on  certain  points;  on  others 
they  are  not. 

France,  placed  in  the  center  of  this  Union,  finds  that  she  has  collected 
in  her  hands  a  great  quantity  of  Silver.  There  are,  at  present,  about 
900  millions  (francs)  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  about  1,500  millions 
outside  of  the  bank ;  which  gives  a  sum  total  of  2,500  millions  by  means 
of  which  the  circulation  of  Silver  may  be  effected  in  this  country.  It 
certainly  would  not  serve  our  puiposes  to  withdraw  Legal-Tender  x)ower 
from  such  amass  of  Silver,  which  circulates  in  France  as  current  Money, 
and  to  throw  it  out  upon  the  metal  market  as  mere  merchandise.  Such 
an  idea  is  inadmissible. 

As  for  the  question  of  knowing  whether  it  is  proper  to  restore  to 
Silver  the  Legal-Tender  power  in  countries  where  this  power  has  been 
withdrai^-n  from  it,  we  do  not  believe,  said  Mr.  Say,  that  it  would  be 
allowable  for  us  to  give  ad\ice  to  any  one  on  this  subject,  seeing  that 
we  have  nothing  to  offer  on  our  side  as  \  amable  consideration  in  return, 
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and  hence  onr  advice  would  lack  authority.  As  he  had  said  at  the  first 
session,  added  Mr.  Say,  the  attitude  of  the  French  Government  was  an 
expectant  one,  and  it  must  remain  so,  so  long  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
Silver  should  not  have  been  accurately  recognized  and  measured,  and, 
notably,  until  Germany  should  have  completed  the  sale  of  its  stock  of 
that  metal. 

Mr.  Goschen  estimates  this  stock  at  15  millions  of  pounds  sterling; 
others  at  17  millions  of  pounds.*  Whatever  it  may  be,  so  long  as  there 
remains  in  Germany  a  mass  of  Silver  which  can  be  estimated  at  such 
figures,  the  market  will  be  in  a  troubled  and  uncertain  state.  The 
instantaneous,  unexpected  influence  which  a  mass  of  metal  like  this  can 
exert  is  plainly  a  very  diffefent  thing  from  the  influence  which  could  be 
exercised  by  a  similar  mass  of  the  same  metal  still  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  which  could  only  be  withdi-awn  from  the  earth  by  the 
prolonged  efforts  of  regular  mining,  and  then  in  company  with  a  certain 
amount  of  Gold.  From  a  commercial  point  of  ^iew,  the  existence  of  this 
mass  of  coined  Silver,  which  is  there  in  readiness,  of  which  mun  is  al- 
ready master,  which  he  has  under  his  hand,  and  which,  according  to  the 
course  of  events,  he  can  let  go  or  hold  ba(;k,  as  he  wishes,  exercises 
an  influence  far  more  decisive  than  that  of  a  mass  of  Silver  which  is  not 
produced,  and  which  does  not  arrive  in  the  Money-market,  except  grad- 
ually— a  little  at  a  time.  Hence  arises  an  uncertainty,  which  will  not 
disappear  until  the  day  when  Germany  shall  have  finally  disposed  of  her 
stock  of  Silver.  Perhaps  this  will  have  taken  place  within  two  or  three 
years  from  now;  but  still  it  is  this  dark  side  of  the  question  which  at  the 
present  moment  deprives  France  of  her  freedom  of  action. 

The  proposition  of  the  United  States,  said  Mr.  Say,  has  therefore 
appeared  to  us  premature ;  we  do  not  perceive  what  we  can  do  at  the 
present  time  in  the  way  of  an  acceptance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  have  the  lack  of  assent  on  our  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference,  considered  as  a  condemnation  of  their  system, 
and  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  unanimity,  nor  that  even  a  majority  can 
pronounce  in  favor  of  their  proposition,  it  would  seem  to  us  preferable 
that  the  Conference  should  abstain  from  making  a  formal  answer  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  proposed  to  it.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Say, 
the  better  result  to  be  obtained  from  this  reunion  would  be  that  the 
various  States  represented  in  it  should  agree  ui)on  the  expression  of 
a  common  idea  as  to  the  employment  of  Silver  as  Money,  and  should 
invite  each  other  reciprocally  not  to  take  any  measures  in  their  domestic 
legislation  which  should  be  of  a  nature  to  contribute  to  the  depreciation 
of  Silver.  We  hope,  he  said,  that  it  will  be  fully  understood  to  what 
end  we  suggest  the  idea  of  this  middle  course,  and  in  what  spirit  wo 
propose  it.  We  believe  that  Silver  is  a  monetary  metal  which  ought  to 
serve  concurrently  with  Gold  in  the  general  movement  of  the  exchanges; 
we  see  even  that  it  is  almost  the  sole  instrument  of  exchanges  in  half  of 

•See  page  730     ' 
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the  globe,  and  we  shall  never  believe  in  the  suppression  of  a  Money 
with  which  a  commerce  such  as  that  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  all  of  the 
farther  East  regulates  itself.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  the 
mere  fisfcct  of  the  development  of  this  commerce,  the  use  of  Silver  as 
Money  will  itself  go  on  developing  from  day  to  day ;  and  if,  on  so  many 
points  partakiiig  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  in  the 
present  condition  of  afiairs  accept  their  proposition  by  action,  we  are 
not  willing  to  omit  to  say  why  it  is  that  we  reject  it. 
To  the  first  paragraph  of  the  proposition —  - 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  assembly  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that 
Silver  should  be  excluded  from  free  coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America" — 

we  would  willingly  give  our  assent,  although  for  the  moment  we  could 
not  return  to  free  Coinage,  and  although  we  do  not  yet  discover  the  rea- 
sons which,  perhaps,  we  shall  some  day  have  for  re-establishing  it. 

As  to  the  second  paragraph — "On  the  contrary,  the  assembly  believes 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  Coinage  of  Silver,  and  its  use 
as  Money  of  unlimited  Legal  Tender,  should  be  retained  where  they  exist, 
and  as  far  as  practicable  restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist'' — ^we 
think  that  Silver  ought  to  maintain  the  character  of  legal  Money  where 
it  possesses  it,  but  we  caimot  assert  that  it  is  proper  to  give  it  that  char- 
acter everywhere  where  it  does  not  possess  it. 

With  reference  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition — 

"  The  use  of  both  Gold  and  Silver  as  unlimited  Legal-Tender  Money 
may  be  safely  adopted: 

"First.  By  equalizing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international 
agreement,  and 

"Secondly.  By  granting  to  each  metal,  at  the  relation  fixed,  equal 
terms  of  Coinage,  making  no  discrimination  between  them." 
—we  cannot  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  such  a  proportion  between 
the  future  production  of  Silver  in  the  mines  and  the  regular  and  con- 
stant demand  of  Asiatic  commerce,  that  the  legal  relation  of  the  value 
of  the  two  metals  will  never  come  to  be  altered.  It  would  especially  be 
difficult  for  us  to  assert  the  maintenance  of  this  equilibrium  when  we 
know  that  with  one  stroke,  in  a  moment,  Germany  can  throw  upon  the 
metal  market,  when  she  wishes  and  as  she  wishes,  the  enormous  mass  of 
Silver  which  she  still  has  in  hand.  To-day  this  much  is  certain:  the 
circulation  of  Silver  does  not  proceed  regularly;  it  is  unsettknl,  and,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  is  made  sickly  by  the  instability  of  the  ratio. 
How  long  will  this  instability  continue!  This  is  somethhig  which  we 
camiot  know;  and  here  is. the  reason  why  the  government,  being  in 
doubt,  has  believed  it  to  be  its  duty  to  adopt,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chambers,  an  attitude  of  mse  and  i)rudent  expectancy. 

To  recapitulate:  During  nearly  a  century,  that  is  to  say  since  178G, 
the  legal  relation  in  trance  of  1  to  15^  has  very  nearly  expressed  the 
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normal  price  of  Silver.*  It  is  not  proved  that  the  recent  alteration  in  the 
relation  is  due  to  causes  the  effect  of  which  is  not  likely  to  disappear. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  final,  absolute  refusal  which  we  oppose  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  United  States,  and  although  we  cannot  all}'  ourselves  to  them 
now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  question  which  they  propose  to  us 
may  not  one  day  be  answered. 

Mr.  Delyanni  declared  that  in  his  quality  of  representative  of  Greece, 
a  state  allied  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1865,  he  fully  concurred  in  the 
ideas  which  had  just  been  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  Conference. 
His  instructions  directed  him  not  to  give  his  adhesion  to  any  resolutions 
which  should  be  of  a  nature  to  create  the  impression  that  his  govern- 
ment for  its  part  renounced  the  attitude  of  expectancy  which  Mr.  Say 
had  just  defined,  and  the  motive  of  which  he  had  so  clearly  explained. 

Mr.  FEER-HERZoa  said  that  after  having  listened  with  keen  interest 
to  the  explanations  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  States,  and 
having  followed  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction  the  exposition  made  from 
a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  of  ideas  so  elevated  and  so  broad,  by 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Mees,  he  would  ask  that  it  might  be  permitted  to 
him,  in  his  turn,  to  make  the  voice  of  a  smaU  country  heard  in  this 
important  debate  which  interested  the  entire  world. 

In  his  view,  it  was  a  mistake  to  regard  the  German  "  monetary  reform  ^ 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  and  of  the  instability 
of  its  relation  to  Gold.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  commercial  move- 
ment of  Silver,  said  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  is  not  in  Germany ;  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  existence  of  this  stock  of  Silver  ready  for  the  market^  of 
which  a  bugbear  has  been  made ;  this  center  of  gravity  is  in  the  Indies. 

It  is  upon  the  trade  of  the  Indies  that  the  variability  of  the  elements 
of  compensation  in  the  metal-market  depend.  Last  year,  for  example, 
there  was  an  exportation  of  16  to  17  million  pounds  sterling  fi'om  Emope 
to  the  Indies,  via  Suez ;  in  187G  11  millions  were  sent.  Dming  the  pre- 
ceding years,  from  1860  to  1875,  the  exportations  had  only  been  a  few 
million  pounds  sterling,  while,  on  the  contrary,  from  J  860  to  186C  the 
average  export  reached  12  millions.  Is  it  not  plain,  said  Mr.  Feer-Hex- 
zog,  that  we  have  here,  in  this  changeableness  of  the  Indian  tra<le,  a 
controlling  fact,  capable  of  detennining,  by  itself,  year  by  year,  the  situ- 
ation of  Silver  in  the  money-market! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commerce  of  India  is  a  factor  infinitely 
more  important  in  that  market  than  the  German  stock.  In  Mr.  Feer- 
Herzog's  view,  the  annual  yield  of  the  mines,  with  the  possibilities  which 
it  brought  with  it,  stood  only  in  the  second  rank  of  importance.  He 
estimated  the  production  for  1870  and  1877  at  440  to  450  million  francs, 
and  observed,  in  passing,  that  these  figures  were  higher  than  those  which 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Silver 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  this  arose  from  the  fact  that 

•  Seo  pages  251  and  20Q,  • 
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Mr.  Hay  took  account  only  of  tbe  exportations  \dthont  considering  the 
amount  of  metal  which  remained  in  the  producing  country. 

The  reform  of  the  monetary  system  in  Germany,  said  Mr.  Feer-Herzog, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  as  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall 
of  Silver,  is  far  from  having  the  importance  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  it.  On  the  31st  of  December  last,  the  German  demonetization  had 
thrown  on  the  market,  in  a  number  of  years,  no  more  than  the  sum  of 
579  millions  of  francs,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  more  is  to 
be  sent  out.  Mr.  Delbruck  in  the  Beichstag  took  as  a  basis  of  his  cal- 
culation on  this  subject  the  existence  of  the  reserves  in  the  public  offices, 
and  indicated  in  1878  a  ram  comparatively  small.  But  very  competent 
persons,  outside  of  official  spheres,  Mr.  Soetbeer,  Mr.  Baml>erger,  Mr. 
Michaelis,  give  a  higher  estimate  for  the  present  stock.  It  may  be  put 
between  325  and  440  million  marks.  Taking  the  total  amount  of  German 
Coins  struck  and  not  retired,  and  deducting  a  third  for  loss,  recoinage,  and 
exportatiou,  we  obtain  for  the  present  stock  the  sum  of  325  million  marks. 
If  we  calculate  that  only  a  fourth  of  the  original  stock  has  been  melted 
or  lost,  we  reach  the  figure  of  440  million  maiks.  These  are  very  nearly 
tlie  figures  given  by  Mr.  Michaelis,  424  millions,  or  in  round  numbers  400 
miUion  marks,  or  500  million  francs.* 

But  if  we  deduct  frt)m  this  stock  the  amount  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  for  the  fabrication  of  small  change,  and  if  we  also  deduct  what 
is  never  found  again  when  an  operation  of  this  nature  is  undertaken — 
perhaps,  in  all,  a  third  of  the  sum  given  out — ^the  estimate  of  15  to  16 
million  poiuids  sterling  given  by  Mr.  Goschen  comes  out  of  all  these  cal- 
culations with  a  sufficient  degree  of  trustworthiness.  Now  this  sum  is 
almost  equivalent  to  that  of  the  annual  production  of  the  mines,  and  no 
more. 

It  is  said  this  Silver  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  mines,  and 
that  it  weighs  more  heavily  upon  the  market,  because  it  is  there  ready 
to  be  thrown  upon  it  suddenly.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  was  not  of  this  opin- 
ion. It  seemed  to  him  manifest  that  the  German  Government  would 
not  act  in  this  matter  except  with  great  prudence  and  with  precaution; 
that  it  would  not  throw  this  mass  of  Silver  all  at  one  time  ux)on  the  mar- 
ket in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  the  price ;  that  its  desire  was  to  let  Silver 
flow  out  in  small  quantities,  little  by  little,  at  the  right  moment,  profit- 
^S  ^y  good  opportunities  when  they  shoidd  present  themselves.  It  has 
Bp  to  the  present  time,  he  said,  proceeded  slowly  with  its  sales,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  act  in  the  same 
manner,  for  its  interest  as  a  seller  is  to  keep  up  the  ratio  and  to  do  noth- 
ing to  cheapen  the  i)rice  of  its  merchandise. 

Sach  being  the  interest  of  the  German  Government,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog 
was,  for  his  part,  unable  to  see  in  the  metallic  stock  of  Gt^rmany  that 
phantom,  to  the  appearance  of  which  aU  the  evils  of  the  present  situation 

were  attributed,  and  which  had  given  to  the  imagination  of  some  gentle- 

" — 1 '  — — 
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men  a  mistaken  alarm.  Can  the  influence  exercised  npon  the  market 
by  the  grjidual  disposal  of  tliis  stock  be  compared  to  the  colossal  effect 
produced  by  the  demands  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  Indies— de- 
mands caused  now  by  a  great  undertaking  in  the  way  of  public  works,  now 
by  a  famine,  and  which  call  for  the  export  from  Europe  immediately,  in  a 
single  year,  as  in  1877,  of  an  amount  of  Silver  equal  to  the  siun  total 
of  the  German  stock  ?  Evidently  it  cannot.  In  the  series  of  causers 
which  may  influence  the  market  ratio  of  Silver,  the  existence  of  this 
stock  falls  into  the  third  rank  after  the  commerce  of  ludia  and  the  pi'o- 
duction  of  the  mines. 

The  Swiss  Delegate  now  entered  upon  another  question,  and  applied 
himself  to  putting  in  its  true  light  the  idea  of  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  partisans  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard. 

Mr.  Goschen  had  said  that  the  universal  Double  Standard  was  an 
Utopia,  and  he  had  added  with  reason  that  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  Single  Gold  Standard  would  be  another:  nor,  said  Mr.  FeerHerzog, 
is  that  oiu"  object.  Those  who  believe  that  we,  who  are  calleil  mono- 
metallists,  desire  to  drive  Silver  from  the  money-market  and  leave  noth- 
ing but  Gold  in  the  circulation,  deceive  themselves  strangely.  There 
has  never  been  any  question  among  us  of  suppressing  Silver  ]\Ioney 
absolutely,  and  reducing  to  notliing  the  role  of  this  metal  in  human 
transactions.  We  have  no  intention  of  doing  without  it.  Vv  e  meix?ly 
wish  to  give  it  the  proper  place  which  belongs  to  it,  and  not  to  let  it 
longer  usiiri)  a  place,  its  occupation  of  which  is  an  abuse  not  without 
its  dangers.  We  all  meet  each  other,  therefore,  in  the  idea  that  Silver 
ought  not  to  be  eliminated  from  the  circulation.  But  what  ought  to  be 
its  place !  This  place  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  indicated  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  divide  the  world  between  the  two 
metals — to  choose  Gold  for  the  advanced  nations  and  leave  Silver  to 
countries  whose  civilization  is  backward  or  stationary. 

The  President  of  tlie  Conference  has  said  that  France  awaits  the 
favorable  moment  to  re-enter  into  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard. 
In  Switzerland  and  Belgium  it  is  the  Gold  Standard  which  is  taken  as 
the  objective  point.  But  this  theoretical  view,  which  divides  us,  does 
not  prevent  us  fix)m  coming  to  an  understanding  in  action  uiwn  the 
basis  of  the  Treaty  of  1865. 

If  he  believed  m  the  future  of  Gold  as  sole  Legal  Money  of  unlimited 
coinage,  and  in  the  future  of  Silver  as  mere  fractional  coin,  Mr.  Feer- 
Herzog  desired  to  say  why  he  did  so.  It  was  because  Silver  wa«  a  metal 
of  inferior  order,  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  civilization,  inconvenient 
for  i)rivate  persons,  only  fit  for  backward  nations ;  a  metal  the  value  of 
which  had  been  constantly  depreciating  for  four  centuries,  and  which, 
when  it  was  maintained  in  the  nmk  of  Legal  Tender  by  civilized  peo- 
ples, caused,  in  a  certain  way,  the  emission  of  Paper  Money.  If  in  cer- 
tain countries  there  had  not  been  an  improper  ciix^ulation  of  Silver,  the 
circulation  of  paper  would  not  be  so  great.    This  is*  shown  by  the  exam- 
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pie  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  assure  to  the 
nations  the  benefits  and  guarantees  of  a  metallic  circulation  that  we  re- 
ject the  Silver  Standard,  behind  which  we  detect  the  grave  abuse  ot 
paper  money. 

It  is  principally  this  persistent  fall  of  Silver  showing  itself  as  a  con- 
stant fact  which  has  awakened  the  attention  of  governments,  and  even 
urges  them,  when  they  are  not  already  determined  on  this  step,  to  adopt 
the  Single  Standard  of  Gold.  We  see  in  Silver  a  metal  which  depreci- 
ates day  by  day ;  which  the  productions  of  the  mines  and  demonetiza- 
tions tend  to  depreciate  day  by  day  still  more,  and  which  the  demands 
of  India  alone  can  sustain ;  and  while  France  foresees  her  practical  re- 
turn to  the  Double  Standard,  in  Switzerland  and  in  Belgium  it  is  hoped 
that  Silver,  after  a  period  of  transition,  during  which  it  wiU  only  have 
Legal  Tender  for  a  small  sum,  may  be  finally  reduced  to  the  simple  role 
of  fractional  money. 

The  Pkesident  (IVIr.  Say)  being  obliged  to  retire,  now  invited  Mr. 
Fenton  to  occupy  his  place. 

Mb.  Fenton,  the  Vice-President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Feeb-Hebzog,  in  continuation  of  his  remarks,  declared  that  the 
Delegates  of  Switzerland  had  received  from  their  Government  no  au- 
thority to  participate  in  any  agreement  on  the  adoption,  in  common,  of 
the  ratio  of  1  to  16,  or  of  any  other  relation ;  it  was,  indeed,  expressly 
forbidden  to  them  to  give  the  United  States  any  advice  upon  their  mon- 
etary arrangements.  They  can  only  take  part  in  the  general  discussion 
and  formulate  their  opinions  on  the  questions  which  have  been  made  the 
order  of  the  dav. 

CoFNT  RuscoNi  observed  with  pleasure  that  no  one  in  this  Confer- 
ence demanded  the  ostracism  of  Silver.  All  admit  it,  and  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view  recognize  its  utility  as  Money.  All  that  there  was  to 
be  done,  according  to  the  Italian  Delegate,  was  fairly  to  face  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  determination  of  a 
relation  to  be  established  between  the  value  of  the  two  moneys ;  a  meas- 
ure which,  in  his  view,  it  was  essential  to  take,  and  without  which  the 
Conference  would  be  without  result.  But  this  relation — is  it  practica- 
ble? Will  it  maintain  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market! 

To  these  different  questions  the  Italian  Delegate  did  not  hesitate  to 
reply  in  the  affirmative.  He  did  not  believe,  for  his  part,  that  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  this  ratio  was  like  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  a  problem 
impossible  of  solution.  A  metal  is  one  thing,  he  said,  but  Money  is 
another.  Nature  makes  the  metal ;  law  alone  makes  the  Money.  If  the 
uncoined  metal  is  subjected  as  merchandise  to  all  the  accidents  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  all  the  variations  of  the  market,  the  coined  metal  being 
no  longer  a  merchandise,  but  having  legal  Legal-Tender  power,  has  a 
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price  which  does  not  vary.  In  a  piece  of  metal,  coined  according  to 
certain  rules  as  to  alloy,  impression,  size,  shape,  weight,  the  law  becomes 
in  a  manner  incarnate.  It  gives  it  the  power  of  paying  obligations,  a 
virtue,  a  price  which  the  metal-merchandise  could  not  obtain.  It  is  not 
wrong  to  say  that  Silver  rises  and  falls  in  the  market;  in  the  territory 
of  the  State,  where  the  law  reigns  and  governs,  the  value  of  the  Coin  does 
not  change.  Our  countrymen  would  be  greatly  astonished  if  they  were 
to  be  told  that  the  5-franc  piece  which  they  laid  by  in  1873,  which  they 
put  into  a  savings-bank  or  kept  in  their  chests,  has  in  the  laat  five  yeais 
performed  all  the  somersaults  outlined  in  the  very  instructive  table 
which  the  Director  of  the  Aduiinistration  of  Coins  and  Medals  of  Paris 
has  kindly  communicated  to  the  Conference.  The  metal  changes  in  value 
it  is  true;  but  as  long  as  the  State  maintains  itself  the  Coin  does  not 
change;  it  has  actually  an^  effectively  the  value  which  is  indicated  by  its 
imprint. 

Inasmuch  as  this  conventional  relation  between  the  coin  metals  was 
practicable,  inasmuch  as  it  existed  aud  could  endure.  Count  Husconi 
urged  Jhat  the  Conference,  in  establishing  it  by  mutual  agreement, 
should  give,  as  he  said,  another  guaranty,  and  perhaps  the  most  stable 
of  all,  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Broch  could  not  share  the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
concerning  the  quantity  of  Gold  which  had  been  regarded  as  nece^sarj' 
for  States  now  subjected  to  a  Paper-Money  regime  in  case  they  should 
withdraw  the  Legal-Tender  character  from  their  Paper.  Not  onty  did 
he  believe  that  they  would  not  need  to  make  great  additions  to  the  stock 
of  Gold  they  already  held  in  order  to  restore  i^ayment  in  Coin  and  in 
Paper  convertible  into  Gold,  but  he  believed,  further,  that  in  order  to 
effect  this  operation  they  would  require  more  Silver  than  Gold.  In  fact, 
if  they  desired  to  make  their  bank-notes,  or  notes  of  the  State,  converti- 
ble, they  would  be  necessarily  compelled  to  retire  the  notes  of  small  de- 
nominations and  replace  them  with  Silver  orwith  Tokens,  for  Gold  was  not 
adapted  for  fractional  Coin,  nor  for  denominations  lower  than  10  francs, 
5  florins,  2  roubles,  or  2  dollars.  After  having  thus  retired  the  small 
denominations  from  the  circulation,  and  having  put  Silver  in  their  place, 
they  would  certainly  not  replace  all  the  notes  of  larger  denominations 
with  Gold.. 

These  States  would  not  cease  to  make  use  of  the  powerful  lever  of 
credit  currency.  They  would  merely  need  to  make  their  bank-notes  con- 
vertible in  Gold.  There  is  already  in  these  States,  said  Mr.  Broch,  a 
certain  quantity  of  Gold  for  the  requirements  of  their  foreign  commerce, 
for  which  they  have  had  to  pay  a  premium ;  they  therefore  do  jwssess 
Gold,  and  it  must  be  said  that  what  they  suffer  from  is  not  so  much  a 
lack  of  Gold  as  a  superabundance  of  Paper.  In  order  to  retire  the  ex- 
cess of  Paper  Money  from  their  circulation,  an  acquisition  of  Gold 
enough  to  correspond  with  the  premiiun  on  Gold  would  suffice.  If  the 
premium  be  10  per  cent,  it  wiU  be  sufficient,  if  they  procure  an  amount 
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of  Gold  equal  to  10  i)er  cent  of  the  bank-notes  which  will  not  be  re- 
placed by  fractional  Silver  Coins,  obtaining  in  addition  to  this  a  certain 
amount  as  a  reserve. 

It  win  be  seen,  then,  that  the  resumption  of  Specie  Payments,  even  if 
it  should  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time  in  all  States  which  are  now 
subjected  to  the  regime  of  inconvertible  paper,  would  not  demand  a  very 
large  quantity  of  Gold,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Broch,  it  is  a  great  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  total  production  of  Gold  for  ten  years  would  not 
suffice  for  such  resumption.  In  the  Scandinavian  States  vc*ry  little  Gold 
circulates  because  people  prefer  bank-notes,  which  are  there  issued  in 
denominations  as  small  as  the  Gold  Coins ;  these  notes  are  always  re- 
deemable in  Gold.  The  Gold  remains  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank  and  of 
the  bankers ;  among  the  people  it  has  only  a  very  limited  circulation. 

It  is  not  precisely  Gold,  therefore,  which  is  wanting  in  States  which 
have  a  Paper-Money  circulation ;  the  trouble  lies  in  this,  that  the  Gold 
which  they  have  is  not  always  in  the  place  where  they  need  to  have  it — 
in  the  coffers  of  the  State,  or  of  the  bank,  ready  to  redeem  the  notes  j 
hut  it  is  held  by  the  bankers  who  deal  in  it,  and  sell  it  at  a  premium. 
There  is  here,  said  Mr.  Broch,  a  question  of  finance  and  of  banking, 
but  not  a  question  of  Money. 

What  is  lacking  in  Europe,  and  is  the  true  cause  of  the  present  crisis 
of  manufactures  and  trade,  is  not  that  the  Gold  now  existing  is  insuffi- 
cient; it  is  not  the  Money  which  is  wanting;  it  is  confidence.*  The  old 
figiMe  has  been  overthrown  in  Europe,  and,  in  some  respects  it  deserved 
to  be  overthrown ;  but  there  has  not  yet  been  established  in  its  place  a 
new  system  settled  and  permanent,  which  has  been  able  to  gain  general 
confidence.  Nobody  desires  to  enter  upon  far-reaching  enterprises  nor 
engage  in  undertakings  which  a  long  perspective  of  peace  can  alone  en- 
courage. Men  do  not  feel  confidence  either  in  the  stability  of  institutions 
or  in  the  permanence  of  the  present  boundaries  of  States. 

The  two  countries  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  the  speaker 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wcem,  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
ference, have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  remain  untouched  by  aU  these 
great  changes.  They  glory  in  being  the  only  nations  in  the  world  which 
for  sixty-four  years  have  been  able  to  keep  the  peace  abroad  and  perfect 
tranquillity  at  home.  There  has  been  no  need  to  fire  a  single  shot  within 
their  borders,  either  for  the  defense  of  the  country  or  for  the  protection 
of  social  ordep.  They  have,  therefore,  in  this  long  period,  in  proportion 
to  their  former  condition,  made  progress  in  perhaps  a  more  marked  de- 
gree than  any  other  country.  Kevertheless,  they  feel  to-day,  in  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  general  depression  which  weighs  upon 
commerce  and  industry.  Having  escaped  all  the  ills  which  their  own 
&alt8  might  have  engendered,  they  undergo  the  effects  of  the  law  of 
solidarity,  which  to-day  binds  together  the  interests  of  aU  nations,  and 
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they  submit  to  it;  having  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  other  times,  they 
accept  the  burden  of  it  now. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States  of  i^orth  America  can  hardly  be 
compared  to  that  of  Europe.  There,  said  Mr.  Broch,  people  have  no 
solicitude  about  peace,  nor  about  the  stability  of  institutions,  nor  the 
immense  resources  of  their  country.  We  have  seen  the  United  States 
come  forth  intact  from  the  most  formidable  civil  war.  Their  energy, 
their  greatness  of  soul,  their  endurance,  have.all  been  admired.  In  the 
most  trying  times  of  civil  strife,  the  most  important  and  richest  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  the  most  modest  and  poor,  have  sent  forth  their  sons  to 
the  battle-field.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  did  not  fear  to  con- 
tract a  formidable  debt  in  order  to  sustain  the  glorious  work  of  their 
ancestors  and  maintain  their  great  Union  intact.  They  have  also  given 
the  noble  example  of  a  nation  which  not  only  pays  in  full,  without  re- 
duction of  any  sort,  the  interest  of  an  enormous  debt,  but  which  under- 
takes further,  and  without  delay,  to  pay  off  the  capital  of  it,  by  imposing 
upon  itself  severe  taxation.  We  may  differ  in  opinion  with  them  npon 
certain  questions,  but  we  must  admire  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and 
the  use  they  make  of  them,  through  their  energy  of  character. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  honomble  Mr.  Groesbeck  has  said,  they 
will  resume  Specie  Payments  in  the  coming  year ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  their  monetary  legislation,  it  will  necessarily  be  in  Gnld  that 
they  will  pay.  As  long  as  they  maintain  the  limit  which  mey  have 
wisely  fixed  for  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Money,  they  will  be  able  still  for 
some  time  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  new  Silver  dollars  at  par  with 
Gold;  inasmuch  as  a  large  quantity  will  be  demanded  for  domestic 
trade. 

But  later,  said  Mr.  Broch,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  if  they  should 
continue  to  coin  Silver,  and  especially  if  they  should  adopt  the  unlimited 
Coinage  of  the  two  metals  at  1  to  16  (or  more  exactly  of  1  to  15.98). 
For  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  even  the  power  of  all  the  States 
of  Enrope  together,  would  not  suffice  for  the  struggle  against  the  bal- 
ance of  international  trade,  or  to  change  the  terms  of  its  balance.  The 
reason  is,  as  the  honorable  Delegate  from  Switzerland  has  so  well  ex- 
plained, that  the  fluctuations  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  Enrox>e 
and  the  East  far  surpass  in  importance  the  variations  in  the  annual  yield 
of  Silver.  It  is  the  balance  of  this  constantly  increasing  trade  with  x>eo- 
ple  who  accept  nothing  but  Silver  which,  far  more  than  the  production 
of  the  mines,  is  the  great  determining  factor  in  the  relative  values  of 
Gold  and  Silver ;  and  in  the  long  run  it  must  be  clearly  recognized,  said 
Mr.  Broch,  that  the  practical  influence  of  trade  upon  the  economic  con- 
dition of  peoples  fat  surpasses  that  of  legislation  and  of  governments 

Mr.  Broch  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  means  proiwsed  by  the  United 
States  could  have  the  results  which  they  expect  from  it,  even  if  it  should 
be  accepted  by  all  Europe ;  he  did  not  believe  that  the  free  and  simul- 
taneous Coinage  of  the  two  metals  could  assure  a  good  circulation.    In 
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his  view  it  would  be  better  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  a  Gold  Coin 
which  should  have  Legal  Tender  at  par  in  all  States  which  have  the 
singula  Gold  Standard  or  the  Double  Standard,  with  free  Coinage  of  Gold, 
iind  likewise  upon  a  Silver  Coin  which  should  have  Legal  Tender  at  par 
in  all  States  which  have  the  single  Silver  Standard,  or  the  Double  Stand- 
ard with  free  Coinage  of  Silver. 

Each  of  these  pieces  of  money  would  have  a  vast  field  of  circulation 
before  it ;  each  one  would  be  Legal  Tender  in  half  of  the  world.  It 
would  then  be  for  commerce  to  regulate  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and 
Silver. 

But  if  Mr.  Broch  differed  from  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
the  means,  he  was  also  desirous  of  saying  in  conclusion  that  he  felt  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  sentiment  which  led  them  to  take  the  initi- 
ative of  calling  this  Conference.  By  merely  doing  this,  he  said,  they 
have  brought  into  clear  light  that  community  of  interest  which  unites 
all  }x>rtions  of  the  civilized  world,  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  no  reso- 
lunon  come  forth  from  these  discussions,  they  would  at  least  have  served 
to  dispel  prejudices  on  one  side,  and  illusions  on  the  other. 

The  session  closed  at  4.45  p.  m. 
S.  Ex,58 5 
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Thuesday,  August  22, 1878. 
There  were  present 

The  Delegates  of 

Austria-Hungary, 
^  Belgium, 

France, 

Great  Britain, 

Greece, 

Italy, 

The  Netherlands, 

Bussia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Switzerland,  and  of 

The  United  States  of  America, 
who  were  present  at  the  previous  session,  and 

For  Austria-Hungary,  Coitnt  von  Kitefstetn. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of 
Coont  von  Kuefstein,  and  at  the  part  he  was  about  to  take  in  the  Iaboi*s 
of  the  Conference. 

Count  von  Kuefstein  expressed  his  recognition  of  the  reception 
accorded  him,  and  his  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  attend  from  the 
outset  the  learned  discussions  of  men  whose  researches  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  financial  and  economic  questions  had  made  them 
justly  distinguished.  He  was  warmly  sensible,  he  said,  of  the  honor  his 
govemment  had  done  him  in  confiding  to  him  the  duty  of  hearing  them 
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nnd  of  thus  gathering  nfiefal  lessons  and  valuable  information.  The 
standpoint  upon  which  the  AnstKO-Hungarian  Grovemment  had  placeil 
itself  in  sending  its  representatives  to  the  Conference  was  already  under- 
stood. It  had  been  explained  by  his  colleague^  Mr.  von  Hengelmiiller, 
at  the  last  session  so  clearly  that  he  himself  had  nothing  to  add.  He 
would  confine  himself  to  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  CJonference 
would  result  in  setting  measures  on  foot  which  would  be  calculated  to 
arrest  the  fall  of  Silver,  and  in  effecting  or  at  least  paving  the  way  for 
an  international  agreement  in  a  ftiture  more  or  leas  near. 

The  Conference  received  communication  of: 

1 .  A  note  on  the  monetary  system  of  Austria-Hungary,  presented  by 
Mr.  von  Hengelmuller.    (Exhibit  A,  Fourth  Session.) 

2.  A  Kote  on  the  monetary  legislation  of  Russia,  presented  by  Mr.  de 
Thoemer.    (Exhibit  B,  Fourth  Session.) 

3.  A  note  on  the  Coins  of  the  Scandinavian  States,  presented  by  Mr. 
Broch.    (Exhibit  C,  Fourth  Session.) 

4.  A  note  on  the  monetary  legislation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
presented  by  Mr.  Horton.    (Exhibit  D,  Fourth  Session.) 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  stated  that,  having  transmitted  to  the 
•  German  Government  the  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Second  Session, 
containing  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  Conference  as  to  the  send- 
ing of  German  Delegates  to  take  part  in  its  labors,  he  had  just  received 
from  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris,  a  letter, 
which  he  read,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Grermau  Govern- 
ment,  expressing  its  thanks  for  this  invitation,  regretted  its  inability  to 
accede  to  the  wish  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Goschen  wished,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception,  to  revert 
to  two  observations  he  had  made  at  the  last  session.  If  he  had  spoken 
of  the  quantity  of  Silver  which  Germany  still  had  to  sell  as  reaching  ^ 
the  amount  of  15,000,000  x>ounds  sterling,  it  was  because  in  disciissions 
of  this  kind  some  basis,  even  though  an  assumed  one,  was  necessary  for 
the  argument,  rather  than  because  he  was  personally  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  so  considerable  a  stock.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed, 
from  his  use  of  that  figure  in  the  discussions,  that  he  regarded  it  as  the 
result  of  a  thorough  examination.  This  question  of  the  stock  of  Silver 
in  Germany  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  still  very  obscure.  He  was  anxious, 
m  the  second  place,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  an  expres- 
sion he  had  employed.  When  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  an  expect- 
ant  attitude,  he  had  drawn  no  distinction  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
countries  which  had  prevented  the  influx  of  Silver  by  temporary  meas- 
ures, and  those  which,  having  hitherto  left  the  mintage  of  Silver  entirely 
free,  were  still  patiently  undergoing  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  de- 
preciation. As  to  those  latter  countries,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  enter  into  engagements  of  any  kind.    Their  iH>8ition  was  very  differ- 
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ent,  and  the  plan  of  waiting,  ndiich  might  suit  those  who  had  already 
taken  defensive  nMSsnres,  might  have  quite  a  different  effect  for  those 
still  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 

Mb.  Gibbs  desired  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Feer-Herzog  at  the  previous  session.    I  agree  with  him,  he  said,  on  all 
essential  points.     Mr.  Feer-Herzog  is  a  partisan  of  the  Single  Gold 
Standard;  so  am  I.    He  would  not,  however,  proclaim  war  against  Sil- 
ver, and  drive  it  entirely  out  of  circulation ;  neither  would  I.    But  there 
is  one  i>oint  on  which  we  are  not  agreed,  viz,  the  influence  which  the 
German  stock  can  exert  on  the  monetary  market.    Mr.  Feer-Herzog 
questions  that  influence.    He  attributes  the  fall  of  Silver  to  the  progress 
of  civilization — a  progress  by  virtue  of  which,  in  his  view,  every  pro- 
gressive nation  must  give  the  preference  to  the  most  precious  and  most 
convenient  metal ;  whereas,  in  my  judgment,  the  fall  of  Silver  is  really 
dae  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  several  accidental  causes,  to  the  ex- 
cessive yield  of  Silver  mines,  to  the  suspension  of  mintage  in  the  States 
of  the  liatin  Union,  and  chi^y  to  the  demonetization  of  Silver  in  Ger- 
many, an  event  which  must  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  firesh  produc- 
tion of  Silver.    By  its  monetary  reform,  said  l^Ir.  Gibbs,  Germany  has 
become  a  producer  of  Silver.    But  that  production  has  a  character  alto- 
gether different  from  the  normal  production  of  the  years  as  they  follow 
each  other.    This  mass  of  Silver  which  exists  in  Germany  has  not,  like 
that  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  be  extracted  by  dint  of  labor 
and  expense ;  it  is  a  definite  mass,  sdready  in  the  hands  of  a  vendor,  who 
at  any  momoit,  and  whenever  it  suits  him,  can  flood  the  markets  of  the 
worid  with  it.    The  Silver  Coin,  withdrawn  tvom  circulation  by  Germany, 
has  become  merchandise,  and  as,  by  virtue  of  an  economic  law  which 
nobody  contests,  the  price  of  any  product,  of  any  merchandise,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  is  governed  by  the  abundance  of  that  merchandise, 
'  ndng  or  fgdling  according  as  the  commodity  exists  in  smaller  or  larger 
quantity,  the  price  of  Silver  must  have  Mien  by  the  mere  fact  of  Ger- 
man Silver  being  suddenly  transferred  from  current  Coin  into  merchan- 
dise in  the  warehouse.    It  is,  in  &ct,  a  quantity  produced  over  and  above 
the  normal  production  of  mines.    This  surplus,  weighing  on  tlie  market, 
has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption,  and 
in  order  that  this  result  should  take  place,  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  the  merchandise  thus  produced  by  Germany  should  be  imme- 
diately brought  into  the  market ;  enough  that  it  exists  and  is  known 
to  exist. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  existence  at  one  time  of  a  large  stock 
of  copper  in  Chili,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  production,  immediately 
led  to  a  heavy  ficdl  in  the  value  of  that  metal.  Now  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  copi)er  and  Silver.  The  one  like  the  other 
is  merchandise,  and  before  this  economic  law,  which  governs  the 
value  of  things,  all  oonomodities  are  on  an  equal  footing.    If  by  any 
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accident  the  average  annual  production  of  any  commodity,  raw  mate- 
rial or.  manufactured  article,  were  instantaneously  doubled,  the  price  of 
that  commodity  must  inevitably  fall.  Now,  how  can  it  be  supiwsed  that 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  merchandise  Silver  resulting  from  the 
monetary  reform  in  Germany  has  not  exerted  an  equally  great  influence 
upon  the  price  of  that  metal!  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  makes  little  account  of 
it,  arguing,  that  inasmuch  as  thestockofSUver  in  Gtermany  is  estimated 
at  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  pounds  sterling,  this  quantity  is  inferior  to 
the  annual  production  of  mines,  which  he  estimates  at  18,000,000.  But 
we  must  not  consider  the  total  production  of  the  whole  world ;  we  mast 
consider  only  the  surplus  which  every  producing  country  may  export  after 
satisfying  its  own  wants ;  for  it  is  that  residue  alone  which  influences 
the  metal  market.  Now,  if  the  German  stock  be  compared  with  this 
proportion  of  the  annual  production  of  the  mines  which  is  available  for 
sale,  it  will  be  found  that  that  stock  is  by  far  the  greater. 

Moreover,  to  appreciate  adequately  the  influence  of  the  demonetization 
in  Germany  on  the  igetal  market,  we  must  not  only  consider  the  effect 
of  the  stock  still  for  sale,  but  must  take  into  account  the  stock  already 
disposed  of,  the  depressing  effect  of  which  continues  to  be  felt.  The 
calculation  of  the  extent  to  which  Silver  has  been  depreciated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  German  reform  must  be  based,  therefore,  on  this  total 
stock  of  Silver,  not  merely  upon  the  15  or  16  millions,  but  upon  the  40 
millions  sterling  sold  and  unsold.  That  portion  of  this  stock  which, 
leaving  Germany,  has  entered  into  circulation,  is  a  latent,  determinate, 
but  still  operating  cause  of  fall,  for  it  has  always  tended  to  diminish  by 
80  much  the  demand  for  the  merchandise.  The  other  part,  still  to  be 
sold,  is  an  active  and  additional  cause  of  fall.  But  these  two  causes  co- 
operate to  the  same  result;  the  one  by  an  increased  supply,  the  other 
by  diminished  demand.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  has  compared  the  amount  of 
Silver  still  existing  in  Germany  with  the  amount  yearly  drawn  by  India 
from  Europe,  and  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  India  annually  consumes 
as  much  Silver  as  Germany  could  sell  in  several  years.  He  based  his 
comparison,  however,  on  a  single  year — 1877.  Kow,  if  it  be  true  that 
that  year  the  consignments  of  Europe  to  India  reached  the  amount  of  IG 
million  pounds  sterling,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  him- 
self stated,  they  were  much  less  considerable  in  previous  years.  During 
the  financial  year  1875-'76  they  did  not  exceed  iB3,600,000 ;  in  1876-'77 
they  were  only  jeiO,000,000 ;  and  from  1865-'66  to  1875-76  they  amounted 
to  only  £6,000,000  i)er  annum.  It  must,  therefore,  be  reckoned,  taking 
this  average  sum  as  representing  the  annual  normal  consumption  of  India, 
that  the  German  st-ock  is  equal  not  merely  to  one  year's  consumption, 
but  to  two  years'. 

Adopting  the  standpoint  which  the  President  had  occupied  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Gibbs  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  existence  in  Germany 
of  a  mass  of  Silver  ready  to  be  thrown  on  the  market,  while  no  one  could 
know  beforehand  the  time  or  manner  of  its  appearance,  must  neces- 
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garily  exert  a  mticli  greater  influence  on  the  price  of  the  merchandise 
thau  the  successive  and  gradual  influx  of  the  natural  yield  of  reg- 
ularly worked  mines.  Mine-o\vners,  it  was  known,  were  obliged  to 
offer  their  merchandise  by  degrees,  as  it  was  produced ;  the  delivery 
was  immediate,  and  however  uncertain  the  production,  one  thing  at 
least  was  certain — ^the  quantity  produced  was  sold  at  the  price  of  the 
day.  There  was  here,  then,  an  event  foreseen  and  one  that  could  be 
calculated*  upon ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  a  stock  of  metal  already 
in  existence,  eflFected  by  virtue  of  a  legislative  measure,  depended  on  a 
&ee-will  which  escaped  all  calculation.  The  actual  yield  of  mines  was 
snbjeet  to  the  market;  the  produce  of  a  demonetization  overrode  the 
market ;  there  is  a  great  difference.  He  could  not,  therefore,  share  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzogon  this  subject,  but  was  strongly 
inehned  to  the  view  that  the  Oerman  stock  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  derangement  of  the  metal  market,  and  that  the  market  would^  not 
recover  its  normal  condition  till  that  stock  should  be  entirely  sold.  Until 
tliisoperatioi>  had  terminated  the  value  of  Silver  w^uld  be  uncertain;  it 
wonid  tend  to  fall,  and  might  undergo  great  fluctuations.  Mr.  Gibbs  de- 
clared, in  conclusion,  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  Mr.  Goschen's  remarks 
OD  the  maiii  question,  being  entirely  in  accord  with  him  on  all  points. 

^Ir.  Walkeb  then  addressed  the  Conference  as  follows :  • 

The  distinguished  Delegate  from  Switzerland  contends  that  the  two 
propositions  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  are,  in 
effect,  but  one;  that  the  first  proposition,  upon  which  the  views  of  the 
Conference  lare  immediately  solicited,  does,  in  fact,  raise  the  question  of 
the  ^'Single  or  Double  Standard,"  so  called;  that  is,  of  mono-metallism 
or  bimetallism. 

To  this  it  would  appear  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  monetary  history  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  event 
which  has  caused  the  evils,  and  which  threatens  the  further  evils,  the 
experience  of  which  and  the  apprehension  of  which  have  induced  the  * 
Toited  States  to  invite  this  Conference,  was  the  change  of  Germany, 
not  from  the  Single  to  the  Double  Standard,  or  vicewersa^  but  from  Silver 
mono-metallism  to  Gold  mono-metallism;  and  that,  consequently,  when 
the  members  of  this  assembly  are  asked  to  express  an  opinion  whether 
it  Is  desirable  that  the  demonetization  of  Silver  should  proceed  to  the 
complete  reduction  of  that  metal  throughout  Europe  and  America,  to 
the  rank  of  token-Money,  and  to  the  banishment  of  the  residue  to  the 
East  to  serve  the  purposes  of  barbarous  ornament,  they  are  not  asked  to 
consider  a  proposition  which  necessarily  raises  the  question  of  bi-metal- 
lism  or  mono-metallism. 

But  I  am  not  content  with  this  short  answer  to  the  objection  of  M. 
Feer-Herzog. 

The  proposition  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Conference  is  imme- 

•  See  page  Ss 
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diately  solicited  raises  in  distinct  form,  and  free  from  the  embarrass- 
ments of  economical  theory,  a  practical  question  of  vast  importance  to 
Europe,  to  America,  and  to  mankind.  Bringing  up  to  view  certain 
accomplished  facts,  and  a  movement  of  forces  still  in  progress  in  the 
same  direction,  it  asks  whether  it  is  desirable  that  this  movement  should 
continue  to  its  full  completion  or  should  be  arrested,  and,  if  practicable, 
and  so  far  as  practicable,  be  reversed. 

What  is  it  which  is  thus  in  contemplation  as  accomplished  or  as 
imminent  f 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years  Silver,  which,  having  been  Money 
from  the  earliest  recorded  period,  had  remained  the  sole  or  principal 
Money  of  nearly  every  important  State  until  and  even  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia,  and  which,  down 
to  1873,  was  still  the  sole  Money  of  many  prosperous  and  progressive 
nations,  has  been  suddenly  and  violently  thrown  out  of  its  use  as  Money. 

Silver  has  not  ceased  to  be  Money  as  the  result  of  natural  causes,  that 
is,  of  economical  fortes  operating  upon  the  choices  of  individual  pro- 
ducers or  exchangers.  The  very  suddenness  of  the  change,  and  the 
violence  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  would  suffice  to  show  this, 
did  we  not  know  that  the  rejection  of  Silver  has  been  effected  by  action 
distinctly  political,  the  laws  or  decrees  of  Government,  those  laws  and 
decrees  having,  it  is  notorious,  been  suggested  and  urged  by  the  politi- 
cal economists  of  a  certain  school,  incited  thereto,  in  no  small  measure, 
by  the  recommendations  of  a  Conference  not  wholly  unlike  the  present. 
I  refer  to  the  Conference  of  1867. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  asking  this  body  to  decree  the  reversal  of  a  law 
of  nature  in  asking  the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  arresting  and, 
so  far  as  practicable,  reversing  the  movement  for  the  demonetization  of 
Silver.  So  far  as  that  movement  has  proceeded,  it  has  been  wholly  a 
work  of  man's  accomplishing  as  it  was  of  man's  devisiag.  The  action  of 
Germany  in  1871  was  wholly  gratuitous  and  of  choice,  not  compeUed  or 
even  suggested  by  any  commercial,  industrial,  financial,  or  fiscal  stress 
or  exigency. 

That  action,  involving  important  changes  in  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  of  the  Latin  Union,  was,  as  we  conceive, 
taken  under  bad  advice,  with  partial  or  mistaken  views  of  the  proi>er 
relations  of  Silver  to  the  trade  of  the  civilized  nations,  in  their  present 
state  of  development,  and  with  little  or  no  consideration  of  the  broader 
question,  as  to  the  effects  upon  the  production  of  wealth  which  would 
be  wrought  by  so  great  a  diminution  of  the  Money  supply  of  the  world. 

As  the  Conference  of  1867,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  securing  International  Coinage,  did  incontestably  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  initiating  the  movement  for  demonetizing  Silver, 
it  remains  for  the  Conference  of  1878,  with  a  more  sober  judgment  and 
a  larger  view  of  human  interests,  instructed  as  the  nations  have  been 
by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  to  put  forth  its  hand  to 
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stay  the  progress  of  that  demonetization  which  has  already  brought  such 
mischiefs  upon  trade  and  the  production  of  wealth. 

In  referring  thus  to  the  Conference  of  1867, 1  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  object  of  International  Coinage. 

A  uniform  Coinage  of  Money  by  all  civilized  nations  would  offer  cer- 
tain, definite,  appreciable,  but  not  momentous,  practical  advantages, 
and  would  be,  moreover,  of  considerable  sentimental  importance.  It  is 
worth  the  making  a  certain  sacrifice  of  national  prejudices;  it  is  worth 
the  incurring  a  certain,  definite  expense,  in  recoinage,  and  a  certain 
temporary  embarrassment  of  trade,  pending  the  readjustment  of  mone- 
tary systems  consequent  thereon.  It  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  vital  interest  of  mankind;  and  the  Conference  of  1867,  in  pro- 
ohiming  a  crusade  against  Silver,  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  the  cause 
of  International  Money,  did  a  mischief  whose  consequences  are  even 
yet  only  kalf  unfolded. 

I  have  said  that  the  action  of  Germany  was  taken,  under  advice  of 
professional  ecoBomists,  with  pariial  or  mistaken  views  of  the  proper 
relations  of  Silver  to  the  trade  of  the  civilized  nations,  in  their  present 
state  of  development.  On  this  point  it  is  imperative,  that,  with  pro- 
found resi)ect  for  the  eminent  economist,  the  Delegate  from  Switzerland, 
I  antagonize,  as  fully  as  I  may^  the  position  he  has  here  taken. 

M.  Feer-Herzog  expects  and  desires  to  see,  in  the  immediate  future, 
the  nations  of  the  world  divided  into  two  great  groups,  in  the  respect 
of  their  monetary  circulation,  the  civilized  States  using  Gold  as  the  Sole 
Standard  of  value,  and  the  uncivilized.  Silver. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  maintained  that  there  are  not  more  than 
three  territorially  extensive  countries  in  the  world — ^and  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  Germany  shows  that  she  is  not  one  of  them — ^which  could 
p(»ssibly  maintain  a  Single  Gold  Standard,  upon  true  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  political  economy  declares  with  an 
anMteiing  voice,  it  is  that  the  principal  Money  circulating  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  any  country  should  be  of  full  metallic  value.  The 
coinage  of  BiUon^  or  Token-Money,  is  indeed  admitted  by  political  econ- 
omists, but  only  as  applied  to  what  may  legitimately  and  strictly  be 
termed  the  '^  small  change'^  of  trade.  (1)  To  extend  the  operation  of  a 
heavy  seignorage  to  the  main  body  of  the  Money  of  a  country,  what  is 
it  but  to  corrupt  the  Coin,  and  to  generate  in  the  public  body  the  mor- 
frt»  numericug  of  which  Copernicus  wrote  that  it  is  more  fatal  than  civil 
war,  pestilence,  or  famine  Y 

Better  fasj  inconvertible  Paper  Money  than  a  debased  Coinage;  for 
the  former,  at  least,  does  not  deceive  the  sense  of  the  people.    If  a 

U)  Qaaad  la  lol  limite  rixoarenaement  le  (>iUoii  aux  deux  usages  indiqa^  ci-dessns, 

~  li  des  meuues  tranBactions,  comme  ceUes  auxqueUt 


oelm  des  appointA  et  celul  des  meuues  tranBactions,  comme  ceUes  auxqueUes  donno  lieu 
fseftfll  jommaUar  du  pahif  de  la  viande  et  da  oharUm  pow  une  pa/uvre  famine^  cette  sorte 
de  faiMage  des  pi6cM  do  cuivre  u'a  auonn  inconvenient. — ^M.  Chevalier. 
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wrong,  it  is  a  wrong  confessed,  and  which  is  always  suggestive  of  its 
proper  remedy. 

The  universal  Gold-mono-metallism  of  Europe  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended would,  in  most  countries,  amount  simply  to  this:  a  scanty 
Coinage  of  Gold,  held  mainly  by  the  banks  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national obligations,  and  a  vastly  preponderating  circulation  of  debased 
silver. 

England,  in  exacting  a  heavy  seignorage  upon  the  shilling  piece,  the 
florin  and  the  half-crown,  carries  the  principle  of  Billon  to  the  verge  of 
safety,  though,  with  an  extensive  popular  use  of  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns,  the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  medium  is  still  of  fidl  me- 
tallic value;  but  in  how  many  other  countries  of  Europe  is  there  a  suffi- 
ciently vast  accumulation  of  wealth,  a  sufficiently  high  range  of  wages 
and  prices,  a  sufficiently  rapid  circulation,  to  attract  and  retain  the 
amount  of  Gold  (especially  under  the  diminishing  productiveness  of  the 
mines)  which  would  be  necessary  to  constitute  the  m^or  part  in  value 
of  the  actual  Money  of  the  people? 

If  Gold-mono-metallism  in  Europe  is  to  mean,  as,  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  it  must  mean,  a  principal  circulation  of  debased  Silver,  with  little 
or  no  Gold  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  pretty  much  the  whole  Gold 
Coinage  held  by  the  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  international  trade,  better 
inconvertible  paper !  Why  not  realize  at  once  the  scheme  of  the  British 
Birmingham  school  of  a  generation  ago:  a  ^^ national  money"  for  inter- 
nal circulation  only,  of  no  value  whatever  (saving,  thus,  the  whole  cost 
of  debased  Silver  Coinage),  a  purely  "  non-exportable  currency,"  with  a 
Money  of  ^^  intrinsic  value"  only  for  foreign  trade,  t.  e.,  for  international 
exchanges  T 

Indeed,  what  is  Gfold-mono-metallism,  on  such  terms,  but  the  full  re- 
alization of  the  projects  of  Matthias  Attwood  and  Jonathan  Duncan  f 

So  much,  in  justification  of  the  remark  that  the  action  of  Germany  in 
1871  was  taken  with  partial  or  mistaken  views  of  the  proper  relations 
of  SilvQT  to  the  trade  of  civilized  nations  in  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment. If  those  nations  only  are  to  be  called  civilized  which  are 
prepared  to  receive  Gold  as  their  prineipal  Money,  their  sole  Money  of 
fcdl  value,  we  must,  per  force,  take  a  somewhat  lower  view  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  do  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

But  what  of  the  assertion  hazarded  that  the  crusade  against  Silver 
was  undertaken  with  little  or  no  consideration  of  the  effects  of  demon- 
etization upon — 

1st  International  Exchanges; 

2d.  The  Production  of  Wealth. 

On  the  first  point,  we  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  eminent  Chaii^- 
man  of  the  British  Commission.  ISo  man,  perhaps,  knows  so  well  as 
Mr.  Goschen  the  difficulties,  the  extreme  and  painful  embarrassments, 
which  have  been  introduced  into  international  exchanges  by  the  i^cent 
political  action  respecting  Silver  as  a  Money  Metal— embarrassments 
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^hich  are  certain  to  be  perpetuated  in  time  and  to  become  aggravated 
in  degree,  if  the  movement  which  we  have  noted  in  progress  is  not  to 
be  arrested  and  reversed. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  remarks  of  Monday,  made  reference  to  a  normal 
price  of  Silver.  I  must  understand  this  to  mean  61(Z.  or  thereabouts,  of 
British  Money,  per  oz.,  being  the  price  fipom  which  Standard  Silver 
never  departed  widely  prior  to  1873.  From  this  I  infer  that  Mr.  Gos- 
chen  concedes  to  the  French  law  of  1803  the  virtue  which  is  attributed 
to  it  by  his  distinguished  countrymen,  the  late  Professor  Oairnes,  Mr. 
Stanley  Jevons,  and  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  viz,  that  the  French  law 
served  as  "  the  connecting-pipe''  (to  nse  Mr.  Jevons'  phrase)  between 
the  two  reservoirs  severally  of  Gold  and  Silver,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  subject  to  independent  variatieus  of  supply  and  demand,  or 
as  an  "  equalizing  machine"  (to  use  Mr.  Bagehot's  expression)  by  which 
the  bi-metallic  countries,  taking  the  metal  which  fell  and  selling  the 
metal  which  rose,  kept  the  relative  value  of  the  two  at  its  old  point. 

Thus  it  was,  and  tiius  only  it  could  have  been,  that  Silver  came  to 
have  a  "normal  price "j  that  a  par  of  exchange  between  Gold  countries 
and  Silver  countries  was  established  and  maintained. 

Was  this  adjustment  of  exchanges  desirable!  Who  gained  by  itf 
Who,  if  any  one,  lostf 

That  England  profited  greatly  by  it,  from  first  to  last,  and  in  every 
way,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  deny.  That  India,  China,  and  the 
other  exclusively  Silver  countries  greatly  profited  by  it,  on  the  whole, 
no  one  here  probably  will  question.  How  with  the  bimetallic  countries  f 
Did  they  perform  this  great  service  to  others  at  a  loss  to  themselves? 

To  assert  that  France  and  the  countries  associated  with  her  lost  by 
this  arrangement  merely  because  England  and  India  profited  by  it, 
would  be  to  proclaim  anew  the  brutal  doctrine  which  we  know  as  the 
Mercantile  Theory,  which  it  was  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith  to 
eipose  to  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

But  if  we  cannot  give  this  reason  for  believing  that  this  great  service 
.  to  the  world  was  rendered  by  the  bi-metallic  States  at  a  cost  to  them- 
selves, what  other  reasons  can  be  given?  May  we  not,  on  this  question, 
trust  to  the  sagacity  of  French  financiers,  French  statesmen,  and  of  the 
Freuch  x>eople  themselves,  who  maintained  the  policy  of  the  year  XI  for 
seventy  years,  and,  though  compelled  by  the  action  of  Germany  to  sus- 
pend the  oi)eration  of  that  law,  still,  in  the  language  of  our  President 
(M.  Say),  look  forward  to  the  resumption  of  this  beneficent  function, 
vrheu  the  present  exigency  shall  have  passed  away  f 

For  myself,  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  while  France  might  well  have 
wished  that  the  burden  should  be  shared  in  a  larger  degree  by  others,  it 
was  better,  even  for  France,  that  she  should  do  it  alone  than  that  it 
should  not  be  done  by  any. 

But  what,  Mr.  President,  if  that  function  is  never  to  be  resumed  ? 

^at  if^  as  the  Delegate  from  Switzerland  urges,  the  nations  are  to 
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make  their  final  choice  between  Silver  and  Goldt  What  must  be  the 
effects  upon  international  commerce,  when  a  par  of  exchange  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  eartli  no  longer  exists?  Must  not  the 
trade.between  them  thereafter  be  conducted  under  difficulties  the  same 
in  kind  precisely,  if  not  wholly  in  degree,  as  those  which  beset  the  inter- 
course of  specie-paying  nations  with  others  which  labor  under  an  irre- 
deemable Paper  Circulation  f 

Yet  even  more  important,  in  the  view  of  the  Delegates  firom  the  United 
States,  is  the  probable  effect  upon  the  production  of  wealth,  resulting 
from  the  diminution  of  the  Money-supply  of  Europe  and  America, 
already  accomplished  or  in  progress,  through  the  gratuitous  demonetiza- 
tion of  SUver. 

Cutting,  as  in  the  first  instance  it  does,  to  the  very  quick  into  the 
profits  of  the  entrepreneur^  or  man  of  business,  which  profits  constitute 
the  sole  motive  to  production  under  the  modem  organization  of  industry, 
and  enhancing,  as  in  its  ultimate  operation  it  must,  the  burden  of  all 
debts  and  fixed  charges,  public,  private,  or  corporate— which  debts  and 
charges  are,  in  effect,  the  mortgage  which  the  representatives  of  past 
production  hold  upon  the  products  of  current  industry — ^a  diminution  of 
the  Money -supply  is  one  of  the  gravest  evils  which  can  menance  man- 
kind. 

The  mischiefs  of  a  contracting  circulation  have  twice,  at  least,  in  the 
course  of  events  befallen  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  or  the  interruption  of  mining  industry  by 
barbarian  invasion  or  civil  convulsion.  It  has  remained  for  this  genera- 
tion and  this  decade  to  see  these  mischie&  brought  upon  Europe  by  the 
deliberate  acts  of  Government  under  advice  of  political  economists. 

Whether  the  Money-supply  of  Europe  and  America  would  be  reduced 
by  the  completion  of  the  movement  initiated  in  1871,  to  the  extent  of  40, 
of  30,  or  of  only  20  per  cent.,  the  consequences  could  not  but  be  most 
disastrous. 

Suffocation,  strangulation,  are  words  hardly  too  strong  to  express  the 
agony  of  the  industrial  body  when  embraced  in  the  fatal  coils  of  a  con- 
tracting Money-supply! 

At  a  time  when  the  production  of  the  two  historical  Money-metals, 
jointly,  is  diminishing,  this  most  unfortunate  occasion  is  taken  to  throw 
one  of  them  out  of  use  as  Money  of  full  value;  to  remit  it  to  the  uses  of 
Token-Money,  and  to  banish  what  of  the  accumulated  stock  of  three 
thousand  years'  production  cannot  thus  be  employed,  to  be  hoarded  in 
the  East  as  treasure,  or  devoted  to  personal  ornament. 

Against  so  great  a  wrong  to  civilization  and  to  the  hopes  of  mankind 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  here  present  raise  their  earnest 
protest  and  warning. 

This  is  our  real  interest  in  the  Silver  question.  This  it  is  which  brings 
us  here. 

That  the  United  States  are  at  present  producers  of  Silver  is  a  consider- 
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ation  so  slight,  in  the  presence  of  fiekr-reaching  and  enduring  interests 
hke  these,  that  it  sinks  utterly  out  of  our  view.  Silver  mining  is  but 
one,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least,  of  scores  ef  industries  for  which  the  avail- 
able labor  and  the  available  capital  of  the  United  States  are  far  too 
scanty.  With  boundless  natural  wealth  lying  all  around  us,  unworked 
for  want  of  men  and  means,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  smallest  consequence  to 
us  whether  we  employ  a  few  thousand  laborers  more  or  less,  in  working 
the  Silver  mines  of  Nevada. 

Nor  does  our  interest  in  the  subject  arise  out  of  the  possession  of  a 
stock  of  Silver  of  which  we  fear  the  depreciation.  Just  emerging,  as  we 
are,  from  the  state  of  suspension  into  which  we  were  plunged  by  civil 
war,  we  have  as  yet  only  a  moderate  sui>ply  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
of  that  by  fiar  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  Gold;  Silver  having  been 
restored  to  its  rank  as  Money  of  fidl  value  only  a  few  months  since. 

But  if  we  held  as  large  a  stock  as  France  or  India,  we  should,  in  our 
Tiew  of  the  relations  of  the  Money-supply  to  the  interests  of  trade  and 
the  production  of  wealth,  look  upon  the  fall  of  that  Silver  to  45,  to  40,  or 
to  30<2.  an  oz.  simply  as  a  net,  definite  loss,  once  for  all,  of  so  much  of 
onr  accumulated  wealth — ^a  loss  to  be  made  good  by  increased  frugality 
and  industry — ^while  we  should  look  upon  the  reduction  of  the  stock  of 
Mon^  by  such  a  cause  as  an  event  of  vastly  greater  magnitude,  bringing 
m  its  train  indefinite  iK>ssibilities  of  evil,  not  to  us  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  world;  not  in  our  time  only,  but  through  generations  to  come. 

Mb.  Fkeb-Rerzog  wished,  first  of  all,  to  reply  to  Mr.  Gibbs's  ob- 
servations on  the  influence  exerted  on  the  metal-market  by  the  German 
stock.  The  difference  of  opinion  between  them  on  this  point  arose  from 
llr.  Gibbs's  adoption  of  the  exclusive  standi)oint  of  the  London  market, 
and  from  his  attaching  importance  only  to  the  quantity  which  arrived  at 
or  went  forth  from  that  market;  which  was  just  as  if,  with  regard  to  cot- 
ton, nothing  were  taken  into  account  but  the  actual  or  probable  arrivals 
and  sales  in  the  Liverpool  market.  From  this  jioiut  of  ^iew,  the  Silver 
stock  of  Germany,  from  its  vicinity  to  London,  acquired  a  much  greater 
agnificance. '  His  own  standpoint,  however,  embraced  the  entire  globe, 
the  total  production  and  total  consumption  of  Silver.  Taking  this  gen- 
eral view,  the  annual  production  was  440  million  Irancs,  of  which  the 
United  States  famished  200  millions.  From  Mr.  Gibbs's  standpoint,  this 
latter  figure  was  reduced  to  50  millions,  viz,  the  quantity  which  aiTived 
at  London.  The  German  stock,  which  was  naturally  formidable  in  Mr. 
Gibbs's  eyes,  was  in  his  own  view  equivalent  only  to  the  annual  yield  of 
the  mines,  or  to  the  possible  demand  of  India  for  a  single  year.  Their 
difference  of  opinion,  therefore,  arose  solely  from  a  difference  of  stand- 
point; at  bottom  they  were  agreed. 

There  is  another  question,  added  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  to  which  I  must 
revert  It  has  been  said  that  the  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  Silver  in 
the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  has  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Silver.  This 
is,  in  my  view,  a  mistake.    In  consulting  the  statements  oi  the  working 
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of  the  Paris  mint,  the  most  important  mint  in  the  Latin  TJuiony  I  fiud 
that  from  1857  to  1863,  no  5-franc  pieces  were  coined,  although  no 
legislative  act  then  prohibited  or  limited  the  mintage  of  Silver.  Well, 
this  did  not  at  that  time  prevent  the  rise  of  Silver.  The  experience  of 
that  period  proved,  therefore,  that  the  suspension  of  the  mintage  of  Sil- 
ver did  not  necessarily  involve  a  faU  in  the  value  of  that  metal.  The 
Latin  Union  did  not  limit  the  mintage  of  6-franc  pieces  until,  in  187;}, 
the  commercial  relation  of  the  two  metals  was  1  to  16.  Thus  the  fall  of 
Silver  preceded  measures  of  restriction,  and  it  was  the  fall  of  Silver 
which  actually  instigated  those  measures  when  taken. 

Such  were  the  minor  points  on  which  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
EngHsh  Delegates'.    For  the  rest,  he  concurred  in  their  mode  of  regard- 
ing the  main  question.    He  regretted  that  he  could  not  say  as  much 
(vith  reference  to  the  opinions  which  the  learned  American  economist. 
General  Walker,  had  developed  in  his  remarkable  address.    Although 
unprepared,  and  although  such  a  statement  of  views  deserved  a  thorough 
examination,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  would  endeavor  to  reply  to  it,  touching 
only  on  the  most  essential  points.    General  Walker  had  first  given  a 
history  of  the  circulation  of  Gold  in  late  centuries,  but  this  sketch  was, 
in  his  view,  not  altogether  accurate.    In  England,  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Gold  had  played  a  dominant  role. 
From  the  date  when  Sir  Isaac  iNewton  jated  the  guinea  at  21  shillings 
that  metal  began  t-o  be  the  chief  instrument  of  exchange.    If  in  France, 
after  1815,  the  currency  was  chiefly  Silver,  after  1850  it  became  exclusi\  el  \ 
a  Gold  currency.    It  was  not  admissible,  therefore,  to  consider  Europe 
as  devoted  during  the  last  two  centuries  to  a  Silver  currency.    The 
truth  was  that  in  Europe,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  was  a  Gold  and 
Silver  currency,  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Gold  than  of  Silver,  the 
Silver  currency  being  especially  that  of  the  less  rich  and  less  industrial 
nations.    In  fine,  he  denied  to  Silver  the  position  which  General  Walker 
attributed  to  it  as  a  monetary  agent  in  past  times,  and  he  also  thought 
that  the  learned  Delegate  of  the  United  States  was  wrong  in  criticising, 
as  he  had  done,  the  tendencies  of  the  Conference  of  1867.    At  that  Con- 
ference, in  which  they  were  represente<l,  the  United  States  showed  them- 
selves warm  supporters  of  the  Gold  Standard.    It  was  they  who  led  the 
campaign  in  favor  of  Gold.    To-day  the  situation  was  reversed ;  it  was 
they  who  take  in  hand  the  cause  of  Silver.    But,  in  Mr.  Feer-Herzog's 
view,  it  would  not  be  just  to-day  to  make  the  reproach  against  that  great 
assembly  that  it  bad  raised  questions  which  it  was  not  able  to  solve  and 
indicated  remedies  which  it  had  no  power  to  apply.    It  did  what  it 
coidd,  and  not  without  contributing  much  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  ques- 
tions it  had  to  consider. 

The  Conference  of  1867  desired  what  he  had  permitted  himself  to  de- 
mand at  the  last  session ;  it  wished  to  divide  the  world  between  Gold 
and  Silver — ^to  reserve  Gold  for  the  civilized,  rich,  active  nations,  leav- 
ing Silver,  the  inferior  metal,  to  the  less  advanced  peoples,  who  were 
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ocfobesai  with  it,  and  even  preferred  it,  provisionally  retaining  the  Double 
Standard  for  nations  whose  present  situation  debarred  them  from  pro- 
nooncing  immediately  for  one  metal  or  the  other.  This  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Conference  of  1867.  It  discussed,  morever,  the  question  of 
a  Gold  Coinage,  the  international  creation  of  which  had  been  demanded 
here;  a  question  more  debated  in  1867  than  in  1878,  and  which,  there 
was  reason  to  regret,  had  not  been  practically  solved.  The  Conference 
of  1867,  in  default  of  a  practical  result,  at  least  sowed  precious  seed  on 
the  soil  of  economic  science,  which  the  ftiture  would  cause  to  germinate^ 
and  which  would  certainly  bear  fruit  at  a  period  less  troubled  than  the 
present  from  the  monetary  and  political  standpoint. 

Mr.  Feer-Herzog  then  proceeded  to  defend  mono-metallism  against  the 
attack  which  General  Walker  had  directed  against  it,  and  after  giving  in 
outline  the  monetary  history  of  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  economic  perturbations 
and  disasters  which  had  been  provoked  in  them  had  been  caused  by  the 
Double  Standard.  England,  he  said,  had  at  first  the  Single  Silver 
Standard.  Under  James  I  and  Charles  II,  the  Gold  Coinage  expanded, 
hat  whatever  measure  was  taken  by  the  government,  whenever  it  sought 
to  establish  a  legal  ratio  between  the  two  kinds  of  Coin,  the  currency 
was  imperiled.  Now  the  Gold  Coinage  and  now  the  Silver  Coinage 
disappeared,  and  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  costly  recoinage,  aa 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In  1717,  when  the 
valae  of  the  guinea  was  fixed  at  21  shillings.  Gold  became,  in  practice, 
the  sole  Standard ;  and  a  close  study  of  history  would  show  that  from 
tbat  date  alone  England  ei\joyed,  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  a  certain 
tianquillity,  excepting,  of  course,  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  wars  of 
the  First  Empire.  This  de  facto  equilibrium  became  in  1816  a  legal  equi- 
librium, but  the  law  did  no  more  than  merely  consecrate,  as  it  were, 
what  the  natural  course  of  things  had  established.* 

In  1792  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  to  the  recently  founded  American 
Union  a  currency  law  based  on  the  ratio  of  1  to  15  between  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver. Hamilton  knew  t  that  Silver  was  favored  by  this  ratio,  but  his  politi- 
cal scheme  involved  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  with  a  large 
issae  of  notes,  and  he  saw  that  the  circulation  of  the  heavier  metal  would 
fecOitate  that  issue.  Notwithstanding  this  ratio  of  1  to  15,  unfavorable 
to  Gold,  there  was  in  the  United  States  for  20  years,  owing  to  the  com^ 
merce,  via  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  a  somewhat 
large  circulation  of  foreign  Gold  Coins,  and  especially  of  Spanish  doub* 
loons.  But  in  1812  this  state  of  things  disappeared.  The  United  States 
became  a  Silver  country,  and  so  continued  until  1834  and  1837,  when 
new  lawB  established  the  ratio  of  1  to  16  between  the  two  metals.  This 
relation  being  too  high,  such  a  drain  of  Silver  occurred  that,  in  1853  and 

*8ee  in  this  connection  pages  345  et  seq, 
tSee  pages  460  and  484. 
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1854,  it  became  necessaiy,  as  internal  trade  was  in  want  of  small  change, 
to  decree  the  mintage  of  a  Silver  Coin  of  an  intrinsic  value  very  nearly 
that  of  the  Token  Coinage  in  England.  From  that  moment  there  was 
in  the  United  States  a  currency  exclusively  composed  of  Gold,  although 
the  Double  Standard  was  still  in  force  according  to  the  law  of  1837. 
One  can  thus  see,  said  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  what  ordeals  the  United  States 
has  undergone.  The  Double  Standard,  inscribed  in  the  law,  has  never 
existed  in  fact  They  have,  in  fact,  had  only  the  alternative  Standard — 
the  nature  of  things  has  never  allowed  anything  else  in  any  country. 

As  for  France,  having  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  1803  the  extremely 
fottunate*  ratio  she  had  adopted  as  early  as  1785,  that  of  15  J,  she  at 
first  saw  her  circulation  of  Gold  rise  to  eight  hundred  millions.  Bat, 
notwithstanding.  Gold  gradually  disappeared,  and  from  1820  France 
became  a  Silver  country.  Her  legislation  had  established  the  Doable 
Standard ;  the  nature  of  things,  stronger  than  the  law,  had  established, 
defdctOy  the  Silver  Standard;  but  suddenly,  in  1850,  as  if  by  a  change 
of  scene.  Gold  came  to  substitute  itself  for  Silver,  and  took  its  place  in 
the  circulation.  The  influx  of  Gold  coming  from  the  Califomian  and 
Australian  mines  raised  the  price  of  Silver,  caused  it  to  disapx)ear,  and 
it  was  found,  not  without  alarm,  that  the  Gold  Standard  was  sole  master 
of  the  field. 

Of  late  years  a  fresh  change  bad  occurred,  equally  rapid  and  more 
•serious.  While  the  production  of  the  Gold  mines  was  slackening,  Sil- 
ver, yielded  in  enormous  masses  by  the  American  mines,  invaded  France, 
and  inundated  it  to  such  an  extent  that  but  for  the  highly  necessary 
measure  of  the  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  5-franc  pieces,  this  rich 
^country,  whose  balance  of  trade  was  usually  so  favorable,  being  an  asy- 
lum open  to  the  depreciated  Money  of  the  globe,  would  have  become  an 
island  of  Silver.  The  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  Silver,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  had  saved  the  Latin  Union.  It  was  an  indispensable 
measure — a  measure  of  public  safely — the  only  measure  which  could 
remedy  the  danger  inevitably  menacing  every  country  legally  subjected 
to  the  rSgime  of  the  Double  Standard  system.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  that  system  was,  that  inasmuch  as  of  two  kinds  of  Money, 
both  having  a  forced  currency,  one  would  always  be  at  a  premium,  it 
was  always  the  worse  of  the  two  that  the  countrj-^  admitting  both  was 
forced  to  receive.  The  inquiry  of  the  English  Silver  Committee  had 
shown  in  the  most  instructive  way  that  from  1873  to  1876,  before  the 
large  demands  of  India  arose,  all  the  excess  of  Silver  produced,  rendered 
available,  or  unemployed,  was  poured  into  France. 

Such,  in  fact,  said  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  was  the  result  of  the  Doable 
Standard.  However  looked  at,  that  system  was  a  necessary  inevitable 
speculation  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  adopted  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  who  did  not  adopt  it.  He  could  never,  therefore,  agree 
with  the  distinguished  American  economist  who  had  been  to-day  its 
eloquent  apostle.    There  was  yet  another  pomt — a  vital  i>oint— on  which 

*  SSeo  pages  251  and  306. 
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)1t.  Feer-HenM^  felt  himself  obliged  to  combat  General  Walker's  opin- 
ion. The  latter  had  said  that  the  Single  Grold  Standard  led  to  a  limited 
circulation  of  Gold,  snp|demented  by  Silver  Tokens  and  by  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  bank-notes.  Fow,  in  his  own  view  it  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Silver  Standard  which,  as  he  had  remarked  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, led  to  the  injurious  issue  of  fiduciary  Money.  Silver  was  a  heavy 
and  inconvenient  metal,  disagreeable  to  handle,  to  the  use  of  which  in- 
dividuals did  not  readily  submit,  whereas  Gold,  having  a  much  greater 
value  with  less  weight,  was  easily  carried,  and  rendered  the  use  of  pax>er 
much  less  necessary.  Gold  was  therefore,  naturaUy,  much  better  fitted  * 
than  Silver  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  metallic  currency.  In  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  since  Silver  had  become  plentiful,  fiduciary  Money  had 
inereased  to  a  disquieting  degree.  The  currency,  therefore,  based  on 
Silver  was  never  but  a  sham  metallic  currency,  soon,  through  the  force 
of  events,  superseded  by  a  circulation  of  fiduciary  Money  which,  while 
more  convenient,  presented  in  its  turn  dangers  which  it  was  not  well  to 
ignore.  In  short,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  regarded  the  thesis  so  brilliantly 
sojitained  by  Creneral  Walker  as  condemned  by  the  lessons  of  exi)eri- 
ence.  He  did  not  think  that  a  fixed  ratio  could  be  advantageously  es- 
tablished between  the  values  of  two  metals  which  the  chance  of  pro- 
daction  and  the  accident  of  international  c{>mmerce  were  constantly 
modifying.  There  could  only  exist,  in  his  view,  in  any  country,  a  single 
symbol  of  the  value  of  things,  and  to  pretend  to  have  two  was  to  put 
one's  self  into  a  condition  of  perpetual  instability,  the  dangers  of  which 
were  demonstrated  by  history.  He  advocated,  therefore,  for  countries 
of  advanced  civilization,  with  the  Single  QolA  standard,  a  stable  and 
real  metallic  currency.  Under  this  system  Silver,  continuing  to  be  the 
monetary  instrument  of  less  advanced  peoples,  would  no  longer  serve 
the  former  except  as  small  change.  Confined  to  the  modest  rdle  of 
Tokens,  it  would  no  more,  by  its  successive  rises  and  falls,  lead  to  those 
painful  x>erturbations  at  which  peoples  and  governments  had  so  much 
reason  to  be  alarmed. 

Mr.  Waebn  thought  it  right  to  reply  to  the  question  put  by  General 
Walker,  viz,  how  many  nations  in  Europe,  if  they  adopted  the  Single 
(lold  Standard,  would  have,  like  England,  a  sufficient  accumulation  of 
wealth  or  a  sufficiently  active  monetary  circulation  to  attract  and  retain 
in  the  hands  of  the  whole  i)eople  the  quantity  of  Gold  Coin  which  they 
would  require  f  According  to  General  Walker,  these  nations  would  be 
obliged,  side  by  side  with  Gold,  to  keep  in  circulation  a  large  quantity 
of  Silver,  without  paying-power  as  to  large  amounts — Money  of  nominal 
value,  which  in  his  eyes  would  be  even  worse  than  an  inconvertible 
Paper  Currency — and  these  nations  would  be  exposed,  moreover,  in  cer- 
tain cutmmstances,  to  undergoing  the  inconveniences  and  losses  oc- 
casioned by  the  insufficiency  of  their  monetary  circulation. 

^ow,  as  the  representative  of  Sweden,  a  country  very  inferior  in  wealth 
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to  England,  he  would  observe  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  a  con- 
flict necessarily  to  arise  between  two  or  more  nations,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  which  the  richer  and  stronger  nation  would  gain  an  advantage  over 
the  others.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  a  particular  nation, 
though  inferior  in  wealth,  would  not,  nevertheless,  have  the  requisite 
strength  to  retain  the  quantity  of  Gold  Coin  necessary  for  its  needs. 
Now,  to  possess  this  strength,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  rich.  With  good 
monetary  laws,  good  institutions  of  credit,  and  prudence  in  its  foreign 
commerce,  any  nation,  although  poor,  would  always  be  enabled,  when 
it  chose,  to  retain  in  its  hands  the  amount  of  specie,  whether  in  €rold  or 
in  Silver,  which  it  required  for  its  exchanges.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
currency  laws  were  bad,  the  banks  mismanaged,  and  the  imports  excess- 
ive, neither  Grold  nor  Silver  could  be  retained  in  the  richest  country. 
During  nearly  half  a  century,  Sweden  had  not  had  to  resort  to  incon- 
vertible Paper  Money,  and  the  adoption  in  1873  of  the  Single  Grold 
Standard,  in  lieu  of  the  Single  Silver  Standard,  had  in  no  way  changed 
its  situation.  Under  the  Swedish  currency  law  of  30th  May,  1873,  any 
quantity  whatever  of  fractional  Money  was  a  Legal  Tender  in  the  public 
treasuries,  and  was  convertible  into  Gold  Coin  at  the  State  Bank  and 
its  branches.  Fractional  Money  in  Sweden  had  thus  the  same  value  as 
Gold. 

As  to  an  insufficient  currency,  Mr.  Waem  desired  to  state  that  opera- 
tions did  not  depend  solely  on  metallic  Money,  but  on  Paper  Money, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  running  accounts  at  the  banks ;  all  these  opera- 
tions contributed  to  the  circulation.  They  assumed,  indeed,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  amount  of  metallic  Money  in  the  country,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  this  element  in  the  entire  circulation  would  always  depend  on 
the  general  confidence  and  feeling  of  security  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace.  There  was  no  doubt  that  with  prudence  and  moderation 
in  its  enterprises  a  nation  could  always  reserve  the  proper  amount  of 
metallic  currency  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  fiduciary  circulation.  The 
injurious  efiects  of  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  by  the 
less  wealthy  nations  which  had  been  detailed  by  General  Walker  were 
therefore  neither  certain  nor  probable,  and  there  were  abundant  means 
of  avoiding  them.  Not  so  with  the  dangers  they  incurred  and  the  losses 
they  underwent  through  the  sudden  alteration  produced  in  exchanges, 
by  the  demonetization  of  Silver,  by  the  rise  or  Ml  of  a  metal  which  had 
become  merchandize;  and  this  was  why  the  Scandinavian  States,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  commerce  was  with  England,  had  adopted  the  same 
currency  system — ^that  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard. 

Mb.  Hobton,  before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  historical  facts 
ni>on  which  the  eminent  Delegate  of  Switzerland  had  rested  his  conclusions 
in  favor  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  wished  first  to  offer  a  simple  remark 
suggested  by  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  as  to  the  degree  of  influ- 
ence of  the  stock  of  German  Silver  on  the  present  state  of  the  monetary 
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market  The  President  of  the  Conference  and  the  English  Delegates 
attribated  to  the  existence  of  that  stock  aconsiderable  influence,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  long  as  it  remained  in  existence,  or  until  the 
elements  composing  it  had  been  thrown  back  into  circulation,  the  state 
of  the  market  would  remain  uncertain  and  critical.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  on 
the  other  hand,  contested  this  influence,  and,  adopting  a  general  point  of 
view,  which  enabled  his  calculations  to  embrace  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  Silver  in  the  entire  world,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  serious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  t^at  metal  which  had  occurred  had 
chiefly  been  caused  by  the  variations  in  the  production  of  the  mines,  and 
by  the  variations  in  the  Indian  demand.  For  his  own  part,  adopting  the 
same  general  and  cosmopolitan  standpoint,  Mr.  Horton  would  like  to 
inqnire  what  would  be  the  influence  of  that  stock  of  Silver  which  would 
be  for  sale  whenever  the  statesmen  of  the  Latin  Union,  yielding  to  the 
counsels  of  the  mono-metallists,^hould  resolve  on  acting  like  Germany, 
on  adopting  the  Single  Gold  Standard  or  demonetizing  SOverf  This, 
as  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  declared,  was  the  goal  at  which  he  was  aiming. 

Xow,  the  demonetization  of  Silver  necessarily  involved  the  sale  of  the 
o-franc  pieces.  There  were  many  hundred  millions  of  these  coins  in  the 
territories  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  there  were  known  to  be  in  France 
1}  billion  francs'  worth  of  them.  Whenever  this  enormous  stock  of  Silver 
of  the  Latin  Union  should  be  for  sale,  a  stock  compared  with  which  that 
of  Germany  was  trifling,  would  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  continue  to  discover 
the  causes  of  the  monetary  derangement  in  the  demand  of  Lidia  rather 
than  in  the  supply  of  Europe  t  Here  was  a  question  which  arose  from 
tiie  very  standpoint  assumed  by  the  learned  Delegate  of  Switzerland; 
and  the  chance  of  this  catastrophe,  which  would  be  imminent  were  the 
doctrines  of  mono-metallism  to  predominate  in  the  councils  of  the  Latin 
Union,  ought,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  future  of  Silver,  and  were  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  the  ^nployment  of  the-  two  metals  as  Money. 

Passing  from  this  incidental  observation,  Mr.  Horton  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the'  historical  facts  invoked  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  and  contested 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn  from  them.  According  to  the 
learned  Delegate  of  Switzerland,  the  Double  Standard  system  had  always 
been  attended  with  inconvenience  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  in 
England  when  in  force  there,  and  had  even  sometimes  been  the  cause  of 
the  most  serious  embarrassments.  Moreover,  he  had  contended,  the 
I>onble  Standard  never  really  existed  in  them,  but  in  reality  they  had 
had  only  the  alternative  Standard.  ^ 

Freeing  this  lastproposition  from  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  strongly 
affirmed,  Mr.  Horton  declared  himself  ready  to  acknowledge  the  possi- 
bility of  this  alternating  movement  in  a  country  which  should  seek  to 
niaintain  between  the  two  metals  a  legal  ratio  of  value,  the  permanence  ol 
which  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  existence  of  conflicting  ratios  in 
other  countries;  but,  admitting  this  point,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
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altematioD  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  never  occmred  in  a  complete 
and  absolnte  manner;  and  if  it  actually  happened  that  in  Doable  Stand- 
ard countries  only  one  metal  at  a  time  appeared  to  be  the  Standard,  the 
other  never  entirely  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Standard.  What  really 
happened  was  not  the  suspension  or  the  entire  suppression  of  one  of  the 
two  metals  as  a  Standard,  but  only  the  withdrawal  into  the  background 
of  one  and  the  predominance  of  the  other,  a  phenomenon  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  variations  in  the  supply  and  demand  arising  in  counteies 
other  than  the  one  under  consideration.  As  for  the  inconveniences  ap- 
parently resulting  from  the  Double  Standard  or  the  quasi-alternative 
Standard,  and  the  serious  embarrassments  attributed  to  it  because  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  time  with  it,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire,  first,  whether 
they  were  the  direct  consequences  of  it,  or  whether  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  was  not  attributed  to  a  simple  coincidence.  The  real  question, 
moreover,  was  not  so  much  whether  these  embarrassments,  when  arising, 
were  the  result  of  the  Double  Standard  system  in  force  at  the  time,  as 
whether  another  system  than  that  of  the  Double  Standard  could  have 
been  adopted ;  for  what  was  the  object  of  dwelling  on  the  weak  points 
of  a  system  which  had  been  necessary  or  inevitable  f  In  comparing  the 
Single  Gold  Standard  system  with  that  of  the  Double  Standard,  and  in 
representing  the  latter  as  the  cause  at  certain  times  of  certain  monetary 
derangements,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  put  Imnself  under  the  obligation  of 
proving  that  at  those  periods  there  was  freedom  of  choice,*  and  that  these 
countries  of  which  he  speaks  could  have  done  better  than  to  retain  the 
Double  Standard.    Now  this  demonstration  of  his  thesis  was  lacking. 

Mr.  Feer-Herzog^s  sketch  of  the  monetary  history  of  the  United  King- 
dom suggested  to  Mr.  Horton  another  observation.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog 
had  said  that  from  1717  Gold  had  become  de  facto  the  sole  Standard  in 
England,  and  that  in  1816  the  law  only,  as  it  were,  sanctioned  what  the 
natural  coiu*se  of  things  had  established  a  century  before.  This  was, 
said  Mr.  Horton,  a  version  of  English  history  which  was  generally  ac- 
cepted, but  the  researches  which  he  liimself  had  had  occasion  to  make 
into  the  documents  relative  to  the  monetary  history  of  that  country  had 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  in  1816,  as  was  generally  stated, 
but  in  1798,  that  for  the  fii*st  time,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Double  Standard 
with  the  right  of  unlimited  mintage  existed  in  England  at  the  legal  ratio 
of  1  to  15.21,  the  Parliament  prohibited  the  Coining  of  Silver  Money — a 
law  at  first  temi)orary  (38  George  IH,  c.  59)  and  soon  rendered  perpet< 
ual  (39  George  IH,  c.  75).  t  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  1816  but  in  1798 
that  the  Single  Gold  Standard  was  sought  to  be  and  was  actually  de 
fcwto  established  in  England.  And  with  what  success  f  It  was  well 
known  that  throughout  the  whole  period  which  followed,  from  1798  to 
1821,  there  was  a  contraction,  almost  a  stoppage,  in  the  metallic  circula- 
tion, and  that  the  real  Monetary  Standard  of  England  was,  in  fact,  the 
bank-note,  inconvertible  and  generally  depreciated.    Would  the  notes 

•  See  pages  343  and  354.  t  See  pageSiS.  ' 
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of  the  Bank  of  England  hare  suffered  this  depreciation  if  the  Donble 
Standard  had  been  retained  t  This  was  the  question,  and  it  must  be 
capable  of  solution  in  favor  of  the  Gold  Standard  if  the  example  of  Eng- 
land was  to  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  demonetization  of  Silver.  Now,  if 
it  was  remembered  that  Silver  then  everywhere  served  as  Money,  that 
ail  the  countries  with  which  England  held  commercial  relations  possessed 
more  Silver  Money  than  Gold  Money,  and  that  Gold  not  only  stood 
higher  than  the  English  ratio,  but  was  constantly  subject  to  the  peculiar 
demand  created  by  the  state  of  war  on  the  Continent,  there  was  good 
groond  for  believing  that  the  mono-metallist  law  of  1798  largely  con- 
tribnted  to  the  monetary  confusion  from  which  England  suffered  at  that 
period. 

What  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  said  of  the  original  monetary  laws  adopted 
by  the  American  Union  might  serve  as  the  text  for  a  long  discussion, 
into  which  he  would  not  enter.  He  would  only,  inasmuch  as  the  name 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  had  been  mentioned,  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  the  doctrines  of  that  financier  with  reference  to  the  mon- 
etary r6le  of  the  two  metals.  Hamilton  deemed  it  eminentiy  dangerous 
for  the  mechanism  of  circulation  that  one  of  the  two  metals  should  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  simple  merchandize,  and  comparing  the 
advantages  of  an  abundant  circulation  with  the  evils  resulting  from  an 
insufficient  circulation,  he  expressly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  simul- 
taneous employment  of  the  two  metals.  He  regretted  that  he  could 
not  at  once  place  before  the  Conference  the  very  form  given  by  that 
statesman  to  his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  his  Report  on  the  Mint^  but  he 
would  look  for  that  document  and  place  an  extract  from  it  on  the  table 
of  the  Conference.    (Exhibit  E,  Fourth  Session.) 

At  the  time  Hamilton  wrote  that  rei)ort  the  question  of  mono-metal- 
liBm  or  bi-metallism  had  not  come  into  being.  Nobody  had  yet  expressed 
the  idea  of  depriving  one  or  the  other  metal  of  its  character  as  a  means 
of  international  payment.  The  campaign  against  Silver,  that  campaign 
which  commenced  subsequently  in  1798  with  a  first  blow  struck  by  Eng- 
land at  the  bases  of  obligations,  and  which  was  being  completed  in  our 
time  by  the  German  demonetization,  had  not  yet  ox)ened.  Hamilton,  by 
fixing  the  relation,  a  measure  which  in  his  eyes  had  a  purely  local  char- 
acter, might  not  have  secured  his  country  a  metallic  currency  always 
composed  equally  of  Gold  and  Silver,  but  his  express  intention  was  .to 
preserve  for  the  two  metals  their  rSle  of  good  national  and  international 
Money;  he  maintained  for  both  the  right  of  unlimited  mintage,  and  this 
was  in  its  entirety  a  work  diametrically  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
Conference  of  1867,  whose  doctrines  had  been  extolled  by  the  Delegate 
from  Switzerland. 

Having  made  these  observations,  Mr.  Horton  would  ask  whether  in- 
stead of  diverging  into  discussions  rather  collateral  than  touching  upon 
the  precise  object  of  the  Conference,  it  would  not  be  better  clearly  and 
categorically  to  discuss  the  question,  the  real  question,  suggested  by 
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the  United  States  Government,  a  question  ^hich  he  would  state  tlins : 
Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  States  represented  at  this  Conference  to  con- 
tinue to  wage  a  monetary  war,  by  seeking  to  each  others  prejudice  to 
get  rid  of  the  falling  metal,  or  is  it  their  interest  to  unite  together,  in 
order  by  a  common  legislation  to  give  to  the  monetary  basis  of  the 
business  of  the  world  a  stability  it  does  not  now  possess  t  Such,  said 
Mr.  Horton,  in  conclusion,  was  the  true  practical  and  urgent  qae8tion 
which  justified  the  assembling  of  this  Conference,  and  if  the  Conference 
should  separate  without  at  least  giving  its  opinion  on  this  question  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  would  not  fuUy  have  fulfilled  its  task.  It  would 
have  left  an  interrogation  point  at  the  end  of  its  labors,  whereas  a  reply 
was  looked  for  from  its  wisdom  and  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Baralis  deeply  regretted  to  see  that  the  propositions  made  by 
the  United  States  Delegates  were  in  danger  of  not  being  received  by 
the  Conference  as  they  deserved  to  be.  In  his  opinion  it  would  not  be 
right  to  reject  them  so  hastily,  and  time  should  be  given  to  the  anthers 
of  them  to  develop  their  arguments  in  lull.  The  facts  upon  which 
gentlemen  relied  as  justifying  the  rejection  of  them,  were  they  conclu" 
sive  as  had  been  alleged  t  He  thought  not,  and  would  cite  on  this 
point  the  example  of  Italy.  For  a  long  time  the  country  of  Dante  and 
Vico  had  but  a  single  Standard,  that  of  Silver,  which  formerly  enjoyed 
the  preference  and  the  suffrages  of  economists.  Only  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  had  the  Double  Standard  been  introduced,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  learned  yorks  and  all  the  speeches  of  theorists 
this  system  had  never  ceased  to  remain  in  force. 

Usage  and  local  tradition  had  to  be  considered  in  monetary  matter^, 
but  this  was  not  the  only  thing  to  be  taken  into  account.  Instead  of 
regarding  only  the  interests  and  particular  customs  of  each  State,  could 
not  one  from  a  loftier  standpoint  consider  also  the  general  interests  of 
humanity  t  Was  it  not  possible  to  efiect,  by  means  of  mutual  conces- 
sions, as  Mr.  Broch  had  already  proposed,  the  creation  of  an  International 
Coinage,  which  should  serve  as  a  tie  of  union  between  all  nations  t  Con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  in  our  time  in  the  path  of  civilization ; 
barriers  were  everywhere  being  leveled^  Europe  was  now  crossed  with- 
out passi>orts  in  48  hours.  Was  it  not  really  to  be  regretted  that  if  one 
broke  his  journey  on  the  way  he  met  at  every  stage  with  different  Coin- 
ages, the  exchange  of  which  required  so  many  calculations,  and  alwa^-s 
involved  sensible  losses!  If  the  habits  of  the  populations  were  an 
obstacle  to  making  the  currency  of  the  different  States  of  Europe  entirely 
identical,  could  there  not  be  at  least  one  Gk>ld  and  one  Silver  Coin  fitting 
in  with  the  particular  system  of  each  State,  and  constituting  by  the 
side  of  different  national  coins,  a  common,  an  international,  money  t 

This,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Baralis,  was  a  question  which  it  behooved 
the  Conference  to  consider,  for  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  prop- 
osition of  the  United  States ;  and  as  that  question  demanded  prepara- 
tory research  and  information,  he  would  recommend  that  the  Conferencei 
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after  introdaciiig  the  qnestion  into  the  scope  of  its  labors,  shotdd  at 
once  appoint  a  sabcommittee  charged  with  preparing  the  matter  for 
consideration.  Let  gentlemen  recall^  he  added,  what  had  occurred  in 
the  Latin  Union,  and  it  would  be  seen  what  ftnit  might  be  expected 
firom  a  common  understanding  of  states  regarding  the  creation  of  an 
International  Coinage.  What  were  the  grounds  of  the  Treaty  of  1865  f 
In  the  first  place,  a  desire  to  establish  perfect  harmony  between  the 
monetary  laws  of  the  contracting  states,  and  to  secure  the  mutual  cir*- 
eolation  of  their  Coins  over  the  whole  extent  of  their  re8X)ective  terri- 
tories; and,  secondly,  a  desire  of  preventing  the  exodus  of  Silver, 
which  had  been  at  a  premium  since  the  discovery  of  the  Cold  mines  of 
California  and  Australia.  It  was  then  decided  to  coin  fractional  money 
.835  fine,  a  reduction  of  the  standard  which  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  Silver,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would 
bring  a  profit  to  the  State  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent.,  precisely  correspond- 
ing  to  the  loss  which  would  have  been  involved  in  their  withdrawal 
from  circulation;  still,  however,  retaining  the  fineness  of  .900  for  5-&anc 
pieces;  and  this,  chiefly  in  order  not  to  deprive  that  Coin  of  the  already 
ahnost  acquired  character  of  an  International  Coin.  Thanks  to  this 
agreement,  the  Silver  Coinage  had  continued  to  fulfill  its  highly-success- 
ful fhnction  in  the  circulation.  Could  not  some  analogous  measure  be 
DOW  adopted  between  a  certain  number  of  states,  which  would  secure,  if 
not  over  the  whole  sur£Bu*e,  at  least  over  a  good  portion  of  the  Globe,  the 
ciicolation  of  SUver  Money  f    Was  not  what  had  been  possible  for  the 
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Latin  Union  also  possible  for  a  larger  group  of  states  t  Such  was  the 
qoestion  which  he  was  anxious  to  j^i^opose,  and  the  solution  of  which, 
lelying  on  erjierience,  he  thought  he  might  hope  for.  He  desired  tliat, 
at  least,  a  solution  should  be  attempted. 

He  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that  the  United  States  Delegates,  leaving 
the  region  of  principles  and  theories  in  which  the  Conference,  to  Ms 
great  regret,  had  hitherto  been  confined,  would  be  willing  clearly  to 
Ibnnnlate  their  ideas  concerning  the  actual  measures  to  be  taken  in 
Older  to  establish  a  common  monetary  system  between  Europe  and  their 
own  country.  The  same  special  committee  for  the  appointment  of 
whidi  he  asked,  would  consider  their  propositions,  and  make  a  report 
on  which  the  Conference  would  ultimately  decide.  Some  practical  and 
i]seM  measure  might  thus  result  from  its  discussions. 

The  Pbesident,  Mr.  Say,  remarked  that  the  idea  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Baralis  was  an  incidental  proposal,  the  consideration  of  which  would 
delay  the  completion  of  the  present  discussion.  The  question  at  pres- 
ent before  the  Conference  was  to  reply  to  the  propositions  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  and  until  that  reply 
bad  been  given,  it  was  X)erhap8  better  for  the  Conference  not  to  permit 
itself  to  be  diverted  from  its  object. 

Upon  this  observation  from  the  President  the  Conference  decided 
that  the  discussion  should  follow  its  course  until  a  decision  should  be 
leached  respecting  the  American  propositions. 
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Mb.  Feer-Herzoo-  demanded  the  floor  in  order  to  reply  to  Mr.  Hor- 
ton;  he  had  no  intention,  he  said,  of  prolonging  the  debate  upon  the 
question  of  history  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Delegate  of  the 
United  States,  at  what  date  Silver  ceased  to  be  the  legal  Standard  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  would  reserve  that  si)ecial  contro- 
versy for  a  private  conversation.*  He  wished,  however,  to  reply  to  the 
reproach  which  had  been  made,  of  having  exclusively  directed  his 
criticisms  at  the  Double  Standard  system,  as  successively  practiced  in 
various  countries,  and  of  not  having  discussed  the  new  system  proposed 
by  the  United  States,  viz,  the  International  Double  Standard  system. 
General  Walker  having  only  enlarged  upon  the  inconveniences  of  the 
Single  Standard  system,  and  having  abstained  £rom  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  International  or  Universal  Double  Standard,  he  had 
not  been  led  to  speak  of  the  latter. 

As  for  the  x>ossibility  of  establishing,  by  international  agreement,  a 
fixed  relation  of  value  between  the  metals,  an  hyjiothesis  on  which  the 
whole  United  States  system  rested,  he  denied  it  entirely.  Let  the  Con- 
ference, for  instance,  urge  England  to  decree  a  permanent  ratio  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Bupee ;  England  would  refuse.  Let  it  invite  Hoi- 
land  to  establish  that  ratio  between  the  Gold  Florin  and  the  Silver 
Florin;  Holland  would  not  agree  to  it.  Let  it  address  China,  and  from 
China  it  would  not  even  obtain  a  reply.  What  conclusion  coidd  be 
drawn  from  this,  except  that  it  was  practically  and  materially  imjiossi- 
ble  anywhere  so  to  establish  such  -a  ratio  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  the  varying  requirements  of  commerce  with  the 
Asiatic  world. 

Independently  of  these  impossibilities  of  a  political  order,  and  even 
assuming  the  unanimous  consent  of  governments,  there  were  obstacles 
to  the  existence  of  this  fixed  relation  arising  from  the  £act  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  not  solely  used  for  mintage,  but  were  also  employed 
in  manufietctures,  watchmaking,  and  jewelry.  This  employment  was 
si)ecially  developed  in  Oriental  countries,  principally  in  the  Indies, 
where  the  women  of  the  country  covered  themselves  with  Silver  orna- 
ments. How  could  this  industrial  or  artistic  use,  varying  as  it  did  ac- 
cording to  times  and  circumstances,  fail  also  to  produce  variations  in  the 
price  of  the  merchandise  f  The  value  of  the  coined  Silver  could  notfaU 
to  be  affected  by  the  price  of  the  merchandize  Silver,  folr  by  virtue  of 
the  unlimited  free  mintage  which  was  demanded.  Silver  could  always 
pass  instantaneously  from  the  condition  of  merchandise  to  the  condition 
of  Money.  The  fixity  of  value  of  Silver  as  Money  in  relation  to  Gold 
was,  therefore,  absolutely  impossible.  There  was  thei^  a  difficulty  of  an 
economic  order  which  far  exceeded  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  international 
treaties.  All  the  governments  together,  with  their  united  efforts,  could 
not  struggle  against  the  force  of  events. 

*  See  page  346. 
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Mr.  HoBTON  conld  not  admit  that  the  learned  Delegate  from  S«ntzer- 
laDd  had  replied  to  the  question  by  saying  that  an  international  agree- 
ment uras  impossible  merely  because,  in  his  view,  this  or  that  nation 
would  not  be  willing  to  accede  to  it.  The  Conference  was  engaged  in 
discussing,  with  a  view  of  solving  the  question,  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  Powers  to  form  such  an  agreement.  In  order 
rationally  to  r^ect  the  idea,  it  was  necessary,  not  merely  to  say  that  one 
rejected  it,  but  why  it  was  rejected;  in  other  words,  to  prove  that  if  the 
agreement  were^  concluded  it  would  not  produce  good  effects.  As  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  economic  order  put  forward  by  the  Delegate  from 
Switzerland,  Mr.  Hortou  could  not  admit  them  to  be  as  serious  as  they 
were  represented  to  be.  For  his  part  he  was  unable  to  detect,  either  in 
the  deep-rooted  habits  or  in  the  changes  of  fashion  of  Asiatic  peoples, 
however  large  consumers  of  Silver  they  might  be,  a  force  of  events  which 
need  be  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  a  sound  monetary  legislation  by 
the  civilized  i»eoples.  Until  1873  the  variability  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand had  not  prevented  the  price  of  Silver  from  remaining  compara- 
tively steady  for  a  long  period.  This  was  due  to  the  bi-metallic  system 
of  France,  which  exerted  a  kind  of  balancing  power  over  the  two  metals, 
and  thus  kept  them  in  equilibrium.  By  giving  a  wider  basis  to  this 
^tem,  namely,  the  unlimited  employment  of  the  two  metals,  with  a 
ratio  fixed  in  common  by  several  States,  a  still  more  complete  stability 
wodd  be  attained. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  course  of  the  session  by  Mr.  Woemhad  also 
seemed  to  Mr.  Horton  not  directly  to  answer  to  the  question  submitted, 
any  more  than  the  developments,  otherwise  so  interesting,  entered  into  at 
a  former  session  by  the  Delegate  from  Norway.  These  effects  of  the  main- 
tenance of  one  Standard  or  the  other  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in  times 
past,  of  which  Mr.  Wcem  and  Mr.  Broch  had  made  a  statement,  in  no 
way  solved  the  question,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  these  two 
eoontries  if  Holland  or  the  Latin  Union  should  seek  to  draw  Gold  from 
neighboring  countries  in  order  to  replace  their  Silver  Money,  or  if  the 
crisis  resulting  from  this  situation  obliged  the  Bank  of  England  to  pro- 
tect its  Gold  reserve  by  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  discount. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Horton  desired  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  two  points  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Mees  at  the  last  session.  He 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  what  in  the  view  of  the  Delegate  of  the 
Netherlands  was  really  the  imx>ortance  and  character  of  the  monetary 
ties,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  indicated  as  possible,  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  He  further  observed  that  the  United 
States  Government,  in  proposing  the  meeting  of  this  Conference,  had 
not  intended  to  prosecute  an  enterprise  of  private  interest,  for  the  exe- 
cation  of  which  allies  would  be  necessary.  It  had  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  the  Powers  to  an  object  of  common  interest,  an  object 
which  did  not  touch  itself  more  personally  than  it  affected  other  States. 
It  was  not  unknown  that  the  United  States  were  drawing  and  woidd 
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continue  to  draw  to  themselves  a  large  quantity  from  the  metallic  stock 
of  Europe.  Should  they  take  Gold  from  Europe  or  should  they  take 
Silver!  It  appeared  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Europe  that  they  should 
draw  Silver  from  Europe  rather  than  Gold,  for  that  would  raise  the 
price  of  Silver  and  tend  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  value  between  the 
two  metals  which  was  broken  to-day.*  But  in  default  of  an  interna* 
tional  agreement,  it  appeared  that  unfortunately  the  present  monetary 
war  must  go  on. 

Mr.  Mees,  replying  to  Mr.  Horton,  repeated  his  declaration  that  he 
had  no  x>ower  to  pledge  his  government.  The  ideas  he  had  expressed 
as  to  the  practical  future  of  the  American  propositions  were  purely  his 
own.  His  opinion  was  that  if  the  Double  Standard  system,  now  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  for  adoption  by  the  whole  world,  succeeded 
in  making  proselytes,  and  gradually  gaining  ground  until  able,  notwith- 
standing the  distance,  to  approach  India,  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  then  no  doubt  readily  agree  to  its  Asiatic  colonies  being 
connected  with  that  system.  As  to  the  word  '^  aOies"  used  by  him,  he 
had  simply  meant  to  speak  of  the  alliance  resulting  from  an  identical 
system,  not  of  that  resting  on  the  close  obligation  of  a  contract. 

Count  Busconi  questioned  the  theoretical  value  of  the  principles  ex- 
pounded by  the  Swiss  Delegate,  and  would  himself  appeal  to  facts.  Mr. 
Feer-Herzog  had  denied  the  possibility  of  a  fixed  ratio  betwten  the  value  of 
the  two  Moneys,  but  did  not  this  fixed  ratio  actually  exist  f  Did  it  not  ex- 
ist within  the  borders  of  States  and  even  by  international  treaty  within 
the  limits  of  the  Latin  Union  t  For  his  own  part  Count  Busconi  had 
never  maintained  that  this  ratio,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  must  be  uni- 
versal. He  did  not  beheve  in  the  necessity  nor  even  in  the  utility,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  of  the  universality  of  the  Double  Stand- 
ard; but  he  believed  that  what  now  existed  between  several  States 
might  exist  in  the  same  way,  by  virtue  of  the  same  principle,  between  a 
larger  number  of  States,  and  he  thought  that  the  broader  the  basis  of 
union  became,  the  greater  the  stability  and  fixity  which  would  be  given 
to  the  system.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  United  States  Government 
maintained,  nor  did  he  himself,  that  the  entire  world  should  universally 
adopt  the  same  bi-metallic  system,  and  the  same  ratio  of  value.  It  only 
desired  that  by  an  international  agreement  the  means  should  be  sought 
not  of  universality  but  of  fixing  a  ratio  which  might  be  adopted  by  a 
certain  number  of  States. 

This  idea  seemed  very  feasible,  and  he  warmly  regretted  that  the 
majority  of  the  Conference,  judging  it  from  another  standpoint,  seemed 
inclined  to  reject  it  before  having  sufficiently  considered  it.    The  Con- 

[*  Note. — Strong  inflaenoeB  in  Euxope  were  anxions  to  get  rid  of  Silver,  aU  Europe 
was  interested  in  raising  the  price  of  Silver,  and  under  present  circtunstances  must 
suffer  by  loss  of  Gold.  This  condition  of  monetary  warfare  implied  in  the  rejection 
of  bi-metallism  in  Europe  was  a  succession  of  defeats  for  Europe.] 
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ferenoe  was  disposed  to  issue  a  platonic  opinion  in  £EiiVor  of  the  use  of 
the  two  metals,  but  to  what  end  could  such  a  declaration  serve,  if  it  did 
not  fix  the  ratio  between  the  value  of  these  two  metals,  which  alone  could 
guarantee  the  safety  of  their  simultaneous  employment  t 

Count  Busconi,  in  conclusion,  urged  that  the  question  should  be  studied 
in  a  practical  manner.  He  again  dwelt  upon  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject.  The  question  was,  he  said,  whether  States  would  continue 
to  remain  isolated,  each  one  acting  at  home,  each  one  acting  for  itself, 
or  whether,  using  the  legitimate  power  which  woold  result  from  their 
onion,  they  would  all  work  together,  or  whether,  some  at  least,  and  those 
the  most  important,  would  act  together  for  the  general  good  of  humanity. 
Beyond  doubt  there  were,  among  those  represented  at  this  Conference, 
some  States  whose  voice,  as  had  justly  been  remarked,  had  not  all  the 
weight  desirable,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  which  various  circum- 
stances had  caused  to  weigh  upon  them ;  but  let  only  two  or  three  of  the 
greater  commercial  nations  in  the  world — ^let  France  and  England,  for 
instance— come  to  an  agreement  with  the  United  States,  and  the  impos- 
ing group  formed  by  these  two  or  three  States  would  soon  draw  the  rest 
of  the  world  into  its  orbit.  It  would  give  to  the  bi-metallic  system  a 
basis  broad  enough  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  relation  of  the  two  metals, 
it  would  stimulate  their  circulation,  and  thus  facilitate  also  the  return 
ot  Paper-Money  countries  to  a  metallic  circulation,  a  measure  in  which 
those  countries  were  not  the  only  countries  interested.  This  measure, 
which,  for  his  own  part  and  as  an  Italian,  he  ardently  desired,  he  was 
afraid  of  seeing  comi>romised  by  the  demonetization  of  Silver,  or  by  the 
maintenance  of  that  metal  in  a  depressed  and  sickly  state,  for  which 
by  mere  words  no  efficacious  remedy  would  be  brought. 

Mb.  Oosohen  remarked  that  the  facts  submitted  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog, 
as  proving  that  the  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  Silver  in  the  Latin  Union 
had  exerted  no  influence  on  the  fidl  of  Silver,  were  not  conclusive.  Sil« 
ver  might  not  have  been  minted,  as  the  Swiss  Delegate  had  shown,  when 
the  Coinage  of  it  was  free  and  when  Silver  was  above  par  from  other 
causes.  This,  however,  did  not  exclude  the  fact  that  when  the  right  of 
Coinage  was  restricted,  that  restriction  might,  and  necessarily  must, 
have  contributed  in  its  degree  to  the  fall  of  Silver,  seeing  that  the  pro- 
hibition or  restriction  of  mintage  had  deprived  the  metal  of  its  monetary 
virtue,  that  is  to  say,  the  privilege  it  formerly  x>ossessed  of  being  con- 
verted into  Money.  When  one  had  in  his  coffers  a  Silver  ingot,  which 
he  knew  he  could  immediately  convert  into  Money,  and  of  which  he  knew 
he  could  always  in  that  way  make  an  immediate  use,  that  metal  had 
more  vsdue  than  if  it  could  only  find  in  manufactures  a  use,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  had  to  be  discussed,  and  the  demand  for  which  might 
have  to  be  long  waited  for.  A  metal  transformable  into  Money  had  vir- 
tually in  itself  the  power  of  motion  and  exchange,  as  also  that  of  pro- 
dndng  interest ;  the  non-transformable  metal  no  longer  having  these 
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qualities,  accordingly  suffered  a  loss  of  value.  It  followed,  therefore,  said 
the  English  Delegate,  that  the  limiting  or  restrictive  measures  taken  by 
the  Latin  Union  as  to  the  mintage  of  Silver,  had  assuredly  contributed, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  a  depreciation  which  other,  anterior,  and  more 
active  causes  had  provoked. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  international 
ratio  between  the  value  of  the  two  minted  metals,  if  he  had  correctly 
understood  Mr.  Horton's  proposition,  it  was  a  question  of  a  discussion 
of  principle  and  not  of  an  examination  of  practical  difficulties.  What 
Mr.  Horton  had  asked  was  that  the  Conference  should  pronounce  on  the 
utility  of  the  relation,  irrespective  of  the  present  possibilities  or  imjiossi- 
bilities  of  establishing  it.  !N*ow,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
a  categorical  reply  to  a  question  thus  hypothetically  put;  but  if  the 
character  of  the  question  were  changed  by  the  question  of  principle 
being  no  longer  separated  jfrom  the  question  of  execution,  he  would 
modify  also  the  character  of  his  answer  and  would  not  in  that  case  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  as  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  done,  the  entire  and  absolute 
impossibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio,  and  this  for  many 
reasons  of  a  scientific  and  economic  nature  which  he  need  not  enter  into 
in  detelL 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  asked  whether,  considering  the  point  at 
which  the  discussion  had  arrived,  it  did  not  behoove  the  Conference,  if 
not  to  fix,  at  least  to  forecast,  afi  it  were,  the  conclusion  of  its  labors  f 
All  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  present  and  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard,  the  discussion  seemed  exhausted,  at  least  on  the 
main  question,  and  several  members  had  expressed  a  desire  to  know  at 
once  when  they  would  be  able  to  return  to  tlieir  respective  countries. 
The  Conference  might  perhaps  to-day  decide  the  question  whether  it 
would  finish  what  it  had  still  to  do  in  one  or  two  sessions. 

Mr.  Horton  was  authorized  to  say  that  the  Delegates  of  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  think  the  limits  of  the  discussion  could  be 
.fixed  in  iidvance.  They  were  convinced  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
utility  for  Europe  and  for  the  United  States  of  America  that  not  only 
their  own  propositions,  but  the  incidental  propositions  which  had  already 
arisen  in  the  course  of  debate,  should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  He 
would  recall  the  fact  that  the  Norwegian  Delegate,  Mr.  Broch,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  state  bound  to  the  Single  Gold  Standard  system,  and 
himself,  an  avowed  partisan  of  that  system,  had  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  discussion  on  all  these  points  should  be  full  and  exhaustive.  How 
could  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  Delegates  did  not  also  desire  itf 

Mr.  Goschen  was  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  any  hope  of  arriving 
at  a  practical  agreement  by  prolonging  the  discussion,  the  advantage 
of  that  agreement  would  be  well  worth  some  sacrifice  of  time ;  but  from 
the  moment  when  no  eventuality  of  this  kind  could  be  foreseen,  what 
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pmpose  would  be  served  by  expatiatiiig  on  the  questions  and  lengtlien- 
ing  out  tJie  debates  t  The  Conference  might  last  weeks  and  months  if 
all  the  questions  connected  witb  money  were  to  be  academically  dis- 
cussed ;  a  goodly  number  of  long  speeches  would  have  to  be  made  on  a 
variety  of  points ;  but  he  did  not  think  this  was  the  object  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  had  been  convoked  by  the  United  States  Government  with 
a  view  to  formal  propositions  on  the  relation  of  the  two  metals,  and  on 
free  mintage.  If  it  was  already  evident  that  under  the  instructions 
received  from  their  respective  governments  the  majority  of  the  Dele- 
gates could  not  acquiesce  in  those  propositions^  no  utility  would  be  seen 
in  prolonging  a  discussion  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  nothing.  A 
purely  scientific  argument  might  cause  much  waste  of  time. 

The  Pbesibent,  Mr.  Say,  thought  that  each  Delegate  having  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  on  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  the  general  discussion 
liaving  in  fact  terminated,  the  time  had  perhaps  come  to  make  a  sum- 
ming up  of  it,  endeavoring  to  extract  from  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  clear  and 
concise  form,  the  ideas  which  all  the  Delegates,  to  whatever  system 
they  belonged,  found  themselves  in  accord.  It  would  then  be  consid- 
ered whether  the  joint  expression  of  those  ideas  would  not  furnish  the 
means  of  making  a  reply,  although  without  expressing  adherence,  to  the 
propositions  of  the  United  States  Delegates.  This,  in  his  view,  was 
the  only  tangible  result  which  could  now  be  drawn  from  the  Conference, 
and  apart  from  that  endeavor  he  saw  nothing  to  justify  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  discussion. 

3Ib.  Fenton  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  explain  himself  with  entire  free- 
dom on  the  question  of  the  duration  of  these  discussions.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  subject  submitted  by  the  United  States  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Conference  was  of  too  great  an  interest  not  to  be  treated 
with  the  most  serious  attention.  Much  less  important  questions  had 
often  engaged  the  attention  of  Congresses,  Conferences,  or  Parliaments 
daring  several  months,  and  he  could  not  readily  suppose  that  all  the 
attention  its  grave  importance  demanded  would  not  be  accorded  to  this. 
The  United  States  representatives  had  come  from  far  to  confer  upon  the 
matter  with  the  Delegates  of  Europe,  and  as  not  much  more  had  been 
done  than  to  touch  on  the  preliminaries  of  the  question,  they  hoped 
the  Conference  would  not  stop  midway,  but  would  agree  to  prosecute  to 
the  end  with  them  the  inquiry  already  commenced.  He  thought  that 
if  the  propositions  offered  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  did  not  appear 
acceptable  a  committee  might  he  directed  to  formulate  others  on  which 
it  might  be  easier  to  obtain  an  agreement.  There  were  also,  he  added, 
several  accessory  points  on  which  the  American  Delegates  were  desir- 
ous of  learning  the  opinion  of  their  colleagues,  and  which  they  would 
indicate  if  permitted.  On  all  these  grounds  it  seemed  to  him  that  even 
if  the  discussion  on  the  original  propositions  terminated  at  the  next 
meetang,  there  should  still  be  two  or  three  more  sessions. 
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The  President^  Mr.  Say,  observed  that  there  was  nothmg  to  pre- 
vent the  Conference  from  deferring  to  the  desire  just  expressed  by  the 
Chief  Delegate  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  principle  that  every 
assembly  had  the  control  of  its  own  proceedings.  He 'asked  the  Con- 
ference to  flx  the  date  of  its  next  meeting. 

After  a  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Groesbeck  and  Mr.  Baralis  took 
principal  parts,  the  Conference  decided  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  26th 
instant. 

The  session  terminated  at  5.30  p.  m. 
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KXHIBIX  A. 
NOTE  ON  THE  MONETARY  SYSTEM  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  monetary  8ystem  of  •AuRtria-Hungary  is  based  upon  the  Silver  Standard,    The 
forh  is  the  unit  of  coinage.     Florins  are  coined  45  to  the  pound  (COO  grammes)  of  fine 

The  florin  is  divided  into  100  kreuzers. 


Current  coins. 

DeDominatioD. 

Standard 
weight. 

Tolerance 
of  weight. 

Fineness. 

Tolerance  of 
iiuenesa. 

i  BAfim 

SILVEIL 



Gr. 
24.691 

0.003 
0.004 
0.01 

0.900 
0.900 
0.520 

0  003 

1  florin 

12.345 
5.343 

0.003 

0-2S  florin 



0.005 

The  coinage  of  3  florins  and  l^florin  pieces  has  ceased  since  1868. 

Besides  tliese  coins  the  notes  of  the  national  bank  (their  denominations  are  10  flor- 
iM,  100  florins,  and  1,000  florins)  and  the  Treasury  Notes,  ^^ Staatwnoten^^  (their  denom- 
ination 1  florin,  5  florins,  and  CO  florins),  are  Legal  Tender  throughout  the  monarchy. 


FRACTIONAL  MONEY. 

i^tVrer  coins  Legal' Tender  between  individuals  up  to  2  florins),  20-kreuzer  pieces 
(.300  fine),  and  10-kpenz';r  pieces  (.400  fine),  coined  750  and  1500  to  the  kilogram  of 
fine  Silver,  respectively. 

Cflfper  coins  (Legal  Tender  between  individuals  up  to  GO  krenzers),  pieces  of  4  kren- 
leni,  1  kienaer,  and  \  krenzer. 
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TRADE  COIN'S. 

Silver  coins. 

Dollars,  called  LevaniineHy  with  the  imprint  of  the  Einprens  Maria  Theresa  aud  of 
•dal^  1870;  standard  weight,  28.064  grammes;  standard  fineness,  0.833|. 

Gold  coins. 

Ducats  of  3.4904  grammes  weight  and  .986J  fine,  with  tolerance  of  .00125  weight 
and  .00175  in  fineness. 

8-florin  and  4-florin  Gold  pieces  identical  in  weight,  fineness,  and  tolerance  with 
French  20  and  10  franc  pieces.  The  Gold  coins  (those  which  have  been  struck  since 
1S70)  are  received  in  Government  offices  as  the  equivalent  respectively  of  8  florins  10 
krenzers,  and  4  ^orins  5  kreuzers  of  Silver,  which  corresponds  to  the  ratio  of  1  to  l^. 

The  coinage  of  croums  and  half-croums  (50  and  100  to  the  pound  of  pure  Gold)  has 
<;eased  since  1865. 

The  mint  charges  for  coining  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  mints  (Vi- 
■onna  and  Kiemnitz)  are  as  follows : 

i  per  cent,  for  the  ducats  and  8-florin  pieces. 

1  per  cent,  for  1  and  2  florin  pieces. 

2i  per  cent,  for  i-florin  pieces. 

li  per  cent,  for  Maria  Theresa  dollara. 
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EXHIBIT  B. 

NOTE   ON  THE   MONETARY  LEGISLATION  OF  RUSSIA 

The  unit  of  Coinage  is  tlie  Silver  ronble. 

Weight  of  the  ronble :  4  zolotniks  82^^  dolis,  of  which  4  zolotniks  21  dolia  are  pure 

Silver. 
A  pound  of  Silver  equals  22  roubles  75^  copeks. 

The  fineness  is  0.868. 

Tolerance:  3  dolis. 

Note. — 1  zolotnik  =96  dolis =4.2f^  grammes. 

FRACTIONAL  SILVER  COUVH. 

()0  copeks,  tolerance :  2^  dolis. 
25  copeks,  tolerance :  2  dolis. 

GOLD   COIN  STRUCK  IN   RUSSIA. 

Half-Imperia  I, 
Valoe:  5  roubles  15  copeks. 

Weight:  1  zolotnik  51^  dolis,  of  which  1  zolotnik  39  dolis  are  pnre  Oold. 

Fineness:  88  zolotniks  pure  Gold  to  96  zolotniks  of  alloyed  Gold,  or  0.9166. 

Tolerance :  1  zolotnik  to  1,000  pieces,  or  f  dolis  to  each  piece. 

The  pound  of  alloyed  Gold  equals:  62|{  half-imperials. 

Bussian  Ducats, 
Value :  3  roubles  9  copeks. 

Fineness:  88  zolotniks. 

Weight:  88i*i  dolis,  of  which  8  pure  Gold. 

Ducata  of  HoUund, 

Value:  2  roubles  93^  copeks. 

Weight:  78.528  dolis,  of  which  76.892  are  pure  Gold. 

Fineness:  94  zolotniks  pure  Gold  to  96,  or  0.9791. 

Tolerance :  f  dolis  to  each  piece. 

KoTE.— There  has  been  no  coinage  of  Dutch  Ducats  since  1869. 

SILVER  TOKENS. 

Pieces  of  20,  15,  10,  and  5  copeks. 
FineneBs:  }},  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  real  value. 

This  money  is  Legal  Tender  between  IndiA^iduals  up  I  o  3  roubles,  and  is  received  in 
^y  and  all  sums  in  Government  offices. 

COPPER  TOKENS. 

Piece  of  5  copeks,  Wieight  3  zolotniks,  80.640  dolis. 
Piece  of  3  cojieks,  weight  2  zoloiniks,  29.184  dolis. 
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Piece  of  2  copeks,  weight  1  zolotnik,  51.456  doli^. 
Piece  of  1  copek,  weight,  73.728  dolia. 
Piece  of  i  copek,  weight,  36.864  doliB. 
Piece  of  i  copek,  weight,  18.432  dolis. 

Legal  Tender  between  indiyiduals  up  to  3  roubles,  and  receivable  in  GoYemment 
offices  for  any  sum. 
The  8tate  alone  coins  Money. 
Any  one  can  bring  metal  to  be  converted  into  Mx>ney. 

Note. — ^The  coinage  of  Silver  for  individuals  was  suspended  by  the  law  of  Septem- 
ber 9, 1876,  excepting  the  amount  of  Silver  Money  needed  for  trade  with  China. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Coinage. 

If  the  fineness  of  the  Gold  brought  to  the  Mint  is  below  the  Standard  (that  is  to 
say,  ^m  88  to  64  zolotniks  in  96)  a  charge  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
fine  Gold  required. 

For  refining  auriferous  Silver  from  the  mines  of  the  Altai,  a  charge  is  made  of 
lOf  copeks  to  the  pound  of  alloyed  Silver;  for  Silver  from  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk, 
11^4  coi>eks;  and  for  Silver  from  other  mines,  22f  copeks. 

For  the  purification  of  brittle  Gold,  unforgeable  and  largely  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, 2  roubles  86}  copeks  are  charged  for  any  pound  of  alloyed  Gold. 

For  the  purification  of  argentiferous  Gold,  a  charge  is  made  of  2  roubles  86}  copeks 
in  Gold,  and  2  zolotniks  88  dolis  of  pure  Silver  for  each  pound  of  fine  Gold  contained 
in  the  metal. 
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SXHISIT  C. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COINAGE  SYSTEM. 


BT  DIU  O.  J.  BROCH. 


The  tliree  ScancLinaTian  kingdoms,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  oonclnded 
between  them  a  monetary  Treaty,  baaed  upon  the  employment  of  the  Single  Gold 
Standard  and  on  a  common  System  of  Money  of  account;  Gold  moneys,  and  frao- 
tional  moneys  in  token  Silver  and  in  bronze. 

The  monetary  nnit  is  expressed  ]>y  the  Krone  (crown),  divided  into  100  &re* 

The  Gold  coins  are  of  the  Standard  of  ^,  that  is  to  say,  of  9  parts  Gold  with  1  part 
copper. 

Two  kinds  of  Grold  Money  are  coined:  those  of  20  crowns  and  those  of  10  crowns — 
U4  pieces  of  20  crowns,  or  248  pieces  of  10  crowns — ^are  made  out  of  a  kilogramme  of 
fineGold. 

The  weight  of  these  pieces  should  therefore  be,  respectively,  V;^?  X  V  =  8-96057 
gninmea,  and  4.46029  grammes. 

Of  fractional  pieces  there  may  be  coined  pieces  of  2  crowns,  1  crown,  50,  40, 25,  and 
10  ore.  The  following  table  gives  t)ie  fineness,  the  gross  weight,  the  net  weight  in 
fine  Gold  or  fine  Silver ;  lastly,  the  diameter  of  all  these  coins : 


HctaL 


G«ll 


{ 


saver 


BmuQ 


{ 


,d 

1^ 


201cr. 
10  kr. 

2kr. 

Ikr. 
50  ore. 
40  ore. 
25  ore. 
10  ore. 

Sore. 

2  ore. 

lore. 


i 


95 
4 
1 


0.9 
0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

copper, 
tin. 
zinc. 


©  a 

if 


&9G06 
4.4803 
15.000 
7-500 
5.000 
4.000 
2.420 
1.450 
8.000 
4.000 
2.000 


&  06452 
4.03226 
12.000 
6.000 
3.000 
2.400 
1.4C2 
0.560 


^1 
I 

Sfl 


23 
18 
81 
25 
22 
20 
17 
15 
27 
21 
16 


The  tolerance  of  fineness  for  the  Coinage  of  the  Gold  coins  is  0.0015;  for  weight, 
O.OOlo  for  the  piece  of  20  crowns,  and  0.002  for  the  piece  of  10  crowns.  But  besides 
tbis,no  10  kilogrammes  of  Gold  coins  (1,116  pieces  of  20  crowns  or  2,232  pieces  of  10 
crowns)  must  differ  more  than  5  grammes  from  the  Standard  weight ;  there  is  thus  an 
average  tolerance  in  addition  which  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  0.0005. 

The  Gold  coins  cease  to  be  Legal  Tender  between  private  individuals  when  they 
fihaU  have  lost  by  wear  more  than  \  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  but  as  long  as  by 
^ear  they  shall  not  have  lost  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  their  legal  weight  they  are  not 
only  Legal  Tender  in  Government  offices,  but  each  of  the  contracting  States  is  bound 
to  exchange  the  pieces  worn  more  than  \  per  cent,  for  such  Gold  coins  as  have  legal 
curency  between  private  individuals.  In  Norway  and  in  Denmark  special  laws  bind 
the  State  to  receive  and  exchange  for  good  coins  all  Gold  coins  of  their  imprint  which 
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Bhall  have  lost  by  wear  any  proportion  of  their  weight  greater  than  ^  per  cent.  In 
Norway  the  National  Bank  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  weighing  every  piece  of  Money 
which  passes  through  its  hands,  and  sending  back  to  the  State  every  Coin  which  has 
lost  more  than  ^  ]>er  cent,  of  its  legal  weight. 

The  coins  which  have  been  fraudulently  diminished  in  weight  cease  to  have  legal 
currency. 

The  Coinage  is  carried  on  exclusively  at  the  Mints,  at  Stockholm  for  Sweden,  at 
Kongsberg  for  Norway,  at  Copenhagen  for  Denmark.  It  is  done  by  the  functionaries 
of  the  State,  and  the  Treaty  forbids  its  being  left  to  contractors. 

Any  person  who  brings  to  the  Mint  Gold,  whose  quantity,  fineness,  and  other  quali- 
ties answer  to  certain  conditions,  has  the  right  of  having  it  coined  on  paying  ^  per 
cent,  for  the  pieces  of  20  crowns,  and  \  per  cent,  for  the  pieces  of  10  crowns.  No  seign- 
iorage can  be  demanded  beyond  this  prioe  of  Coinage. 

In  Norway,  the  National  Bank  is  bound  by  a  special  law  to  buy  every  bar  of  Gold 
whose  fineness  is  certified  in  a  satisfactory  way,  paying  2,460  crowns  for  the  kilogrammo 
of  fine  Gold,  after  deduction  of  i  per  cent,  for  cost  of  Coinage ;  the  kilogramme  of  fine 
Gold  is  therefore  exchangeable  at  the  bank  at  any  time  for  2,473  crowns  80  5re.  In 
Norway,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  bank  alone,  in  practice,  has  Gold 
Money  coined. 

The  fractional  pieces  of  Silver  or  bronze  are  considered  as  legal  payment  only  to  the 
amount  of  20  crowns  for  the  2-crown  and  1-crown  pieces;  only  to  the  amount  of  5 
crowns  for  the  smaller  coins  of  Silver,  and  only  to  the  amount  of  1  crown  for  bronze 
Money.  In  each  of  the  three  States  public  treasuries  are  established,  where  any 
amount  of  fractional  Money  which  is  a  multiple  of  10  crowns  can  be  exchanged  for 
Gold  Money. 

The  Coinage  of  fractional  pieces  of  Silver  and  bronze  can  be  carrie'd  on  only  on  Gov- 
ernment account.    The  Monetary  Treaty  places  no  limit  on  this  Coinage. 

All  coins  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  bronze,  coined  by  virtue  of  the  Monetary  Treaty,  aro 
Legal  Tender  in  the  throe  Kingdoms  under  the  above-stated  conditions. 
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EXHIBIT  r>. 

I.— NOTE  OX  TBE  MONETARY  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  OX 
THE  FBESEXT  STATE  OF  THEIR  FIDUCIARY  CIRCULATION  AND  UPON  THE  COINAGE 
or  TBSIS  COINS  FROM  1792  TO  1877. 

Prior  to  the  Constitution  of  1789,  the  Congress  of  tlie  Confederation  had,  in  178G, 
established  the  Doable  Standard,  with  the  ratio  of  15.25;  fixing  as  monetary  nnit  the 
dollar  of  pnre  Silver  of  375.64  grains,  but  without  establishing  a  mint. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  work  was  resumed. 

The  law  of  ike  2d  April,  1792,  founded  a  mint,  it  ordained : 

That  Gold  pieces  and  Silver  pieces  of  full  weight  should  have  full  paying  power, 
whereas  pieces  which  were  not  of  full  weight  should  have  only  the  value  of  their  real 
weight. 

That  in  all  payments  the  legal  value  should  be  one  ]K>und  of  Gold  for  fiftf«u  pounds 
of  Silver. 

That  everybody  should  have  the  right  to  have  Gold  or  Silver  ingots  coined  at  the 
Mint  without  charge. 

That  the  Money  of  account  should  be  in  dollars  or  units,  in  "dismes,"  in  "cents," 
rtin"inille8." 

That  the  fineness  of  the  Gold  coins  should  be  \i,  with  alloy  half  of  Silver ;  and  the 
fineness  of  Silver  coins  {Hi,  with  alloy  of  copper. 

That  there  should  be  coined  eagles  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  units,  and  con- 
taining 247.5  grains  of  pnre  Gold ;  half-eagles,  and  quarter-eagles  of  proportionate 
weight;  dollars  or  nnits  each  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  ''like  the  dollar 
actually  in  circulation,"  and  containing  37 1^  grains  of  pure  Silver;  half-dollars, 
qaarter-dollars,  dismes,  and  half-dismes  of  proportionate  weight. 

The  law  also  ordained  the  Coinage  of  cents  and  half-cents  in  copper,  but  this  small 
Money  had  no  legal  paying  power. 

In  adopting  the  nnit,  the  intention  was  to  conform  to  the  real  weight  of  the  SpaniKh 
doUan,  which  then  formed  an  important  part  of  the  monetary  circulation. 

In  fact,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  special  law,  the  Spanish  dollar  was  probably  from 
the  beginning  full  Legal  Tender  for  all  payments  expressed  in  dollars. 

The  law  of  the  9th  February,  1793,  gave  full  Legal  Tender  at  a  fixed  rate  to  the 
Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  also  to  the  Spanish  dollars,  the  French 
crowns,  and  their  subdivisions  in  proportion. 

The  Spanish  dollar,  weighing  17  pennyweights  7  grains,  was  to  be  worth  100  cents. 

Varioas  other  laws  gave  full  Legal  Tender  at  a  rate  fixe<l  for  each  of  them  to  the 
Gold  moneys  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  &c. 

The  French  crowns  were  Legal  Tender  up  to  1827,  the  5-franc  pieces  from  1816  to 
l^j  at  the  rate  of  116  cents  per  ounce,  or  0.933  for  each  piece  of  the  weight  of  16 
pennyweights  2  grains. 

The  law  of  the  2^tk  June,  1834,  gave  paying  power  to  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Pern, 
Chili,  Central  America,  and  Brazil,  and  to  the  5-franc  pieces  of  Franco,  at  the  rate  of 
t^.93,  bat  under  certain  conditions  as  to  their  weight  and  fineness. 

Thi  law  of  the  21«f  Fetfruary,  1857,  repealed  all  the  previous  laws  which  had  given 
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paying  power  to  foreign  coins  of  Gold  and  Silver,  i^d  provided  that  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  dollars  should  be  received  in  the  public  offices  at  a  value 
below  their  nominal  value,  and  should  be  melted  down  at  the  Mint. 

The  law  of  the  28ih  June,  1834,  ordained  the  Coinage  of  eagles  of  258  grains,  of  the 
fineness  of  .899225;  of  half-eagles  and  quarter-eagles  of  proportionate  weights;  the 
ratio  thus  being  1-  to  16.002. 

The  law  of  the  ISth  January,  1837,  raised  the  fineness  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Money 
to  .9. 

The  Silver  dollar  was  to  weigh  at  this  fineness  412^  grains,  and  the  Gold  eagles 
258  grains ;  the  ratio  between  the  two  being  1  to  15.988. 

■The  law  of  the  2l8t  Feln-uary,  1853,  withdrawing  the  right  of  private  individuals  to 
have  Silver  pieces  of  value  less  than  a  dollar  coined  at  the  Mint,  reduced  the  weight 
of  this  fractional  money  to  8i  per  cent.,  and  limited  its  paying  power  to  5  dollars. 

The  Coinage  of  Silver  dollars  remained  free,  and  the  fractional  pieces  of  Silver  of 
the  old  fineness  retained  full  paying  power. 

This  law  ordained  also  that  private  individuals  should  pay  as  charge  for  Coinage 
•I  per.  cent,  alike  for  Gold  and  for  Silver. 

The  law  of  the  Ut  April,  1873,  inserted  in  the  Code  {Rerined  Statutes)  of  1873-1875 : 
'Reorganized  the  management  of  the  Mint. 

Enlarged  the  proportion  of  Silver  in  the  fractional  pieces  to  harmonize  them  with 
the  metric  system  (2  half-d  »» 25  grammes  of  Silver  0.9  fine),  without  making 

mention  of  any  dollar  (except  the  trade  dollar  of  420  grains  0.9  fine,  manufactured  for 
the  trade  with  China). 

Reduced  the  charge  of  Coinage  for  private  individuals  to  j^  per  cent. 

And  ordained  that  the  Gold  dollar  should  be  '^  the  unit  of  value"  and  that  the  Gold 
coins  should  have  unlimited  paying  power  and  that  the  Silver  coins  should  have  pay- 
ing power  up  to  the  amount  of  5  dollars.. 

The  trade-dollar,  after  having  been  invested  withx>ayingXK)Werto  this  amount,  wa^ 
deprived  of  it  by  the  law  of  the  22d  July,  1876. 

The  law  of  January,  1875,  reduced  the  charge  to  bo  paid  by  private  IndiAiduals  for 
the  Coinage  of  Gold  moneys  in  such  a  way  that  they  need  only  pay  for  the  alloy  of 
copper. 

The  law  of  the  28th  February,  1878,  the  Allison  hill,  ordained— 

The  limited  Coinage  (2  millions  per  month  at  least,  4  millions  at  most)  on  Govern- 
ment account  of  Silver  dollars  of  412^  grains  of  the  Standard  of  0.9,  and  gave  them  fiill 
paying  power,  except  in  case  where  it  is  strictly  stipulated  otherwise  in  the  contract. 

The  measures  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  meeting  of  an  International  Monetary 
Conference. 

And  authorized  the  issue  by  the  Treasury  on  the  deposit  of  coined  Silver  of  Silver 
certificates  of  deposit  in  denominations  of  10,  20,  50  dollars,  Sco. 

The  law  of  the  3d  March,  1863,  authorized  the  iasue  by  the  Treasury,  on  the  deposit  of 
Gold,  coined  or  in  ingots,  of  Gold  certificates  of  deposit  in  denominations  of  20,  50, 100 
dollars,  Slc. 

All  certificates  of  deposit,  Gold  or  Silver,  are  received  by  the  public  Treasuries. 

The  law  of  the  lith  June,  1875,  ordained  that  on  and  after  the  1st  January,  1879,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  redeem  in  coins  the  I^egal  Tender  notes  of  the  United 
States  then  outstanding  which  should  be  presented  for  repayment  in  amounts  of  50 
dollars  and  upwards. 

The  notes  are  not  Legal  Tender  for  the  payment  of  customs  duties  nor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  iuterost  on  the  i^ublic  debt. 

II.— STATEMENT  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  ofilcial  reports  being  laid  before  Congress  at  its  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember of  every  year,  there  are  as  yet  no  documents  in  hand  for  the  current  year. 
The  amounts  and  denominations  of  Paper  Money  {Legal  Tender,  or  greenbacks)  and  of 
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the  notM  of  the  National  Banks  were,  on  the  Ist  November,  1877,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Knox,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


DenomiiiAtion. 


'  National  bank 
I         notes. 


Li'{;;a]-tender 
paper  money,  i 


TotoL 


1 

2 

5 

10 

» 

50 

100 

iOO 

I.iJOO 


$3,800,456 

2, 282,  884 

03,504,900 

08,312,850 

05,454,500 

22. 255, 100 

28,800,000 

1, 203,  500 

257,000 


$24.80A.45O 
24, 600.  544 
52,932,148 
63,146,-861 
60, 836, 405 
30, 1U8, 715 
30, 176, 670 
34. 752,  500 
34,123,500 


ToUl. 


815,871,190 


355,483,882 


$28,006,015 

26,883,428 

146,437,048 

161, 450, 711 

126. 290. 095 

52, 303, 815 

58,976,670 

35.956.000 

34,380.500 

671,355,082 


Of  these  amonnts  there  irere,  on  the  lot  October,  1877,  in  the  National  Banka : 

Greenbacks |66,900,000 

National  Bank  notes 15,600,000 

Totol 82,500,000 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  James  Gilfillan,  Treasorefof  the  United  States,  there 
▼ere  on  the  30th  September,  1877,  in  the  Federal  Treasury : 

Greenbacks t«i,823,720 

National  Bank  notes 14,109,541 

ToUl 96,933,261 


On  Apiil  20,  1876,  there  were  outstanding  of  fractional  notes,  denomina- 
tions of  50y  25,  15,  and  10  cents,  without  Legal-Tender  power,  but  con- 
vertible in  the  public  offices  into  greenbacks  and  receivable  for  the 
payment  of  certain  taxes,  &c $41,508,737 

Vp  to  the  3l8t  October,  1877,  there  had  been  retired 23, 156, 162 

Which  leaves  ontstanding 18,352,575 

Between  14th  January,  1875,  and  the  2lMt  October,  1877,  there  have  bocn  retired  : 
Greenbacks |27,501>,108 

STATEMENT  OF  COraAGE. 
[An  extract  ftt>in  the  b(K>1c  of  Dr.  LindonnAn.] 


]:»3  to  1834 
l-UtolftJ3 
l-'i^tolgTa 
l!Titol»77 


.  Silver  with  ftdl 
Gold.         I    lvj;al- tender 
l»ower. 


I 
Stiver  change.  Small  change. 


$11,  825,  890  $36, 275, 077  90 
224,  963,  730  42, 938, 294  00 
544,  864. 921  j  5, 538, 948  00 
201,503,154    


I 


$57. 443, 760  20 
42, 094, 852  30 


$a58.591  f» 

787,  885  81 

0.979.361  16 

1, 458,  865  00 


Before  1853  more  than  half  the  Coinage  of  Silver  was  in  half-dollars. 
From  1873  to  1877  $24,381,350  trade-dollars  were  coined. 

The  stock  of  the  precious  metals  (coin  and  bullion)  in  the  United  Status  was  esti- 
mated approximately  by  Dr.  Lindermann,  Director  of  the  Mint : 

FArtK^.'Mwi,  T ^  ia-fi5^ld $151,500,000 

torthe30thJune,1876Jgjj^^j. '  :]o\oO0\oO0 

Total 181,500,000 


Total 242,500,000 

8.  DANA  HORTON. 
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EXHIBIT  E. 

EXTRACT  from  the  Report  on  the  Mint  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasunf 

qf  the  United  States,  1792.* 

[As  quoted  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  bis  work  entitled  "Money,"  p.  260,  pnblisbed  in  London,  1878.) 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  most  advisable,  as  has  been  observed,  not  to  attach 
the  unit  exclasively  to  either  of  the  metals,  because  this  cannot  be  done  effectually 
without  destroying  the  office  and  character  of  one  of  them  as  Money,  and  reducing  it 
to  the  situation  of  a  mere  merchandise.  To  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals  as 
Money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  objec- 
tions which  arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a  full  with  the  evils  of  a  scanty 
circulation. 

*  NoTR. — A  translation  of  tbe  aboTO  was  printed  in  tbe  French  JoumaL 
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EXHIBIT  E. 

EXTRACT  from  the  Report  on  the  Mint  of  Alexander  Hamilivny  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

of  the  United  States,  1792.* 

[As  quoted  by  Francis  A.  'Wftlltcr,  in  his  work  entitled  "Money,"  p.  209,  published  in  London,  187&] 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  most  advisable,  as  has  been  observed,  not  to  attach 
the  nnit  exclasivel^^  to  either  of  the  metals,  because  this  cannot  be  done  effectually 
without  destroying  the  office  and  character  of  one  of  them  as  Money,  and  reducing  it 
to  the  situation  of  a  mere  merchandise.  To  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals  u 
Money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  objec- 
tions which  arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a  full  with  the  evils  of  a  scanty 
circulation. 

*  Note. — A  translation  of  the  above  was  printed  in  the  French  Journal. 
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Monday,  A^igust  26, 1878. 
There  were  present 
The  Delegates  of 

Aiistriar-Hangaiy, 

Belgium, 

France, 

Great  Britain, 

Greece, 

Italy, 

Russia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Switzerland,  and  of 

The  ITnited  States  of  America, 
Who  were  present  at  the  preceding  sessions. 

The  session  opened  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Mb.  Mees,  Delegate  of  the  Netherlands,  recalled  to  Amsterdam  by  his 
daties  as  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  presented  excuses 
for  his  inability  to  attend  the  concluding  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Ga^nieb  laid  upon  the  table  a  note  on  the  Monetary  System  of 
Belgium.    (Exhibit  A,  fifth  session.) 

Mk.  BABAI.IS  laid  upon  the  table  a  list  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and 
treaties  which  regulate  the  monetary  system  of  Italy.  (Exhibit  B,  fifth 
session.) 

Mr.  Gboesbeck  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mb.  Pbesibent  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  nothing  to  say,  here  and 
BOW,  about  Single  and  Double  Standards  of  value.    K  we  can  keep  an 
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equilibrium  of  value  between  Gold  and  Silver,  all  nations  will  be  sub- 
stantially upon  both  metals.  Gold  will  be  as  valuable  as  Silver  every- 
where, and  Silver  as  valuable  as  Gold.  It  is  idle  to  theorize  that  this 
eannot  be  done.  We  know  it  has  been  done.  Throughout  the  entire 
past  up  to  1873,  both  metals  were  in  equal  use  as  Money,  and  kept  to- 
gether evenly  enough.  Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  the  relation  be- 
tween them  was  slightly,  changed,  but  the  change  was  easily  made,  and 
without  noticeable  embarrassment. 

The  change  last  made  in  Europe,  fixing  the  relation  at  1  in  weight  of 
Gold  to  15  J  in  weight  of  Silver,  stood  the  trial  of  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  In  all  that  time  the  slight  differences  in  the  market 
value  of  the  metals  did  not  amount  to  a  seriou»  disturbance.  At  one 
time  one  metal  may  have  been  at  a  slight  premium;  at  another  time, 
the  other,  but  their  average  value  was  about  the  same. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  throughout  the  past,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  it  was  never  suggested  by  any  writer  or  states- 
man that  either  of  the  metals  should  be  generally  abandoned  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  sufficiently  equalized. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  many  centuries,  and,  theorize  as  we  may,  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past  can  be  done  in  the  future;  and  instead  of  split- 
iug  hairs  about  the  Single  or  the  Double  Standard,  let  us  rather  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  thousands  of  years. 

Holding  this  view,  I  propose  to  look  at  the  question  before  us  in  its 
practical  aspects  only,  and  a«  it  appears  today.  By  a  combination  of 
adverse  intiuences  that  may  never  again  co-operate,  we  are  brought  foce 
to  fSace  with  the  momentous  question,  Shall  Silver  be  dropped  out  of  use 
as  Legal-Tender  Money! 

I  have  been  pleased  to  notice,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Conference,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  use  of  Silver  as  Legal-Tender 
Money  should  be  discontinued.  The  Monetary  Conference  held  here  in 
1867  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  Gold  alone.  This  Monetary  Conference, 
if  I  rightly  understand  what  has  been  said,  will  express  itself  in  favor  of 
both  metals.  That  alone,  if  we  do  nothing  more,  will  be  a  wise  advance 
from  the  position  taken  in  1867.  While  such  an  expression  may  be  made, 
we  may  not  be  agreed  as  to  the  arrangements  by  which  the  equal  use  ot 
both  metals  may  be  presened.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  nations 
can  take  one  metal  and  some  the  other,  and  so  use  both.  It  Has  been 
further  suggested,  elsewhere  and  here,  that  Gold  was  the  better  metal 
for  the  rich,  and  great,  and  civilized  nations,  and  Silver  for  the  poor  and 
less  civilized,  and  that  the  former  can  take  Gold,  and  latter  Silver. 
Such  an  arrangement  can  never  be  brought  about.  It  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  international  agreement.  That  is  clear.  Nsitions  will  never 
come  together  and  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  one  taking  Gold 
and  the  other  Silver.  The  only  other  way  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  brought  about  would  be  through  tbc  operations  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  we  know  enough  to  bo  certain  that  trade  and  commerce  vriW 
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never  make  any  such  classification.  Even  no^,  almost  the  entire  body 
of  what  are  termed  the  poor  and  less  civilized  nations,  is  upon  Silver 
alone.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  been 
some  changing  among  what  are  termed  the  great  BmA  influential  nations 
from  Silver  to  Gold,  and  the  consequences  are  before  us.  Silver  is  de- 
preciated. Suppose  the  other  great  nations,  the  Latin  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  others  should  go  to  Gold.  In  that  event.  Silver  as  Legal- 
Tender  Money  would  be  lost  to  the  world,  for  khe  remainder  of  the  cen- 
taiy;  it  may  be  much  longer.  Li  a  word,  we  cannot  save  Silver  by  any 
such  classification  of  the  metals.  Some,  I  do  not  say  all,  but  at  least 
some,  of  the  rich  and  powerfiil  nations  must  themselves  do  something. 
This  brings  me  to  the  proposition  I  want  to  present    It  is  this : 

Shall  we  do  nothing  for  the  present,  or  shall  we  act  without  ftu*ther 
delay! 

Before  noticing  this  inquiry,  allow  me  to  refer  to  my  own  country. 
It  is  not  here  holding  a  large  stock  of  Silver  and  merely  to  appreciate  it. 

As  yet  it  has  but  a  handful.  There  is  one  other  matter  which  has  not 
been  referred  to.  A  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  the  United 
States  adopted  the  relation  of  1  of  Gold  to  15^0?  say  16,  of  Silver.  We 
prefer  our  relation,  and  I  believe  if  we  could  all  take  it  to-day,  it  would 
be  better  received  and  secure  a  stronger  acquiescence,  than  if  we  should 
go  to  yours.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  tendency  has  been  to 
a  widening  rather  than  to  a  narrowing  of  the  relation.  It  has  been 
widened  more  than  once,  and  the  time  may  have  come  to  make  another 
^ght  change.  However  that  may  be,  what  I  desire  to  say  in  this 
connection  is,  that  if  we  can  agree  upon  a  plan  to  restore  Silver,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  all  who  are  pailies  to  the  agreement  should  stand 
upon  the  same  relation.    It  may  be  ours ;  it  may  be  yours. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  we  shall,  of  course,  adhere  to 
oar  present  positions,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  which  would  be 
the  better  relation.  With  this  statement,  that  we  expect  to  occupy  a 
position  of  exact  equality  with  you,  if  we  come  to  an  agreement,  allow 
me  to  add  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  our  full  share  of  any  work  to  be 
done,  expecting  all  parties  to  the  agreement  to  do  likewise. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  is  not  this  an  opiM)rtunity  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  f  I  trust  the  United  States  may  be  always 
ready  to  do  hereafter  aU  that  she  is  ready  to  do  to-day ;  but  in  xiew  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  if  you  are  ready,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
yoor  patient  consideration,  that  the  United  States  is  also  ready  and  now 
here  at  this  Council  Board  to  act  with  you. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  the  inquiry :  Shall  we  do 
nothing  for  the  present,  or  shall  we  act  without  further  delay  f 

Surely  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  condition  in  which  Gold  and  Silver 
have  been  in  respect  to  eachother  for  the  pastfour  years  has  not  been  good. 
It  has  been  a  condition  of  instability,  of  fluctuation,  of  uncertainty,  of  de- 
rangement.  I  need  not  stop  to  explain  to  such  a  body  as  this,  that  if  we  are 
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prepared  to  terminate  this  instability,  flactuation,  derangement,  we  should 
do  so  at  once.  The  United  States,  for  reasons  local  to  herself,  and  which 
therefore  I  need  not  mention,  is  prepared  to  act  now ;  if,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  there  are  reasons  local  to  the  other  nations  here  represented,  why 
they  should  not  act  now,  it  is  not  for  me  to  consider  them,  or  even  refer 
to  them.  The  nations  concerned  will  do  that,  each  for  itself.  All  that 
I  propose  to  do  is  to  notice  briefly  those  a8i>ect8  of  the  question  which 
are  common  to  us  all. 

When  the  Latin  Union  shut  the  doors  of  their  mints  against  Silver, 
the  situation  was  about  as  follows : 

I.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  important  Silver  nations  had  8topi>ed  using 
it,  and  were  upon  incon\'ertible  Paper  Money.  I^et  me  name  some  of 
them :  Kussia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  happening,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  never 
occur  again. 

II.  Another  great  nation,  the  German  Eminre,  was  moving  from  the 
Single  Standard  of  Silver,  of  which  she  had  a  large  stock,  to  the  Single 
Standard  of  Gold. 

III.  The  demand  of  the  East  for  Silver,  which  had  always  been  steady, 
constant,  large,  and  even  insatiable,  was  suddenly  checked.  That  was 
another  extraordinary  happening,  which  I  venture  to  say  had  never 
occurred  before  and  may  not  occur  again  for  a  centurj'. 

rV.  The  increased  production  of  Silver  and  wild  stories  of  its  probable 
future  production. 

This  was  an  unprecedented  combination  of  influences  adverse  to  Silver. 
The  demand  for  it  from  every  quarter  suddenly  stopped,  while  the  supx>ly 
of  it  increased.  Under  these  conditions  you  shut  the  doora  of  your  mints 
against  it,  refused  to  make  it  Money,  and  of  course  it  became  only  mer- 
chandise. Let  us  for  a  moment  put  Gold  in  the  same  situation.  Sup- 
pose that  under  apprehensions  of  too  great  a  supply  of  Gold  all  the 
nations  using  it  should  limit  its  Coinage  and  close  their  mints  against 
any  considerable  portion  of  it,  the  portion  so  rejected  would  at  once 
become  merchandise  and  liable  to  depreciation.  Gold  and  Silver  -with 
free  access  to  the  mints  are  Money,  and,  being  money,  have  their  value 
partly  fixed  by  law ;  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  mints  the  law  is 
silent  about  their  value,  and  it  is  determined  by  the  markets.  But  I 
do  not  propose  to  argue  at  this  time,  and  desire  only  to  refer  to  factB. 

The  foregoing  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  Coinage  of  Silver 
was  limited.  What  are  the  conditions  now,  and  has  the  time  come  when 
we  may  safely  open  the  doors  of  our  mints  to  Silver  ! 

I.  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  are  still  in  suspension,  and  so 
cannot  help  us  much  to-day.  They  are  not  a  danger,  however,  and  they 
are  even  now  a  reserve  strengthening  Silver.  But  this  first  condition  is 
greatly  changed.  France  and  the  United  States,  two  active  and  power- 
ful nations,  are  no  longer  in  suspension.  This  is  an  important  change, 
and  however  it  maj-  be  as  to  the  Latin  Union  just  now,  the  demand  for 
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Silver  16  sabetantially  and  permanently  increased  by  the  present  position 
of  the  United  States. 

II.  How  is  it  as  to  Germany  f  She  is  still  on  her  journey  firom  Silver 
to  Gold.  She  started  in  1871  and  is  not  through  in  1878.  It  has  been 
a  long,  toilsome^  and  costly  journey.  She  began  it  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Her  debt  was  very  small,  and  she  had  in  her 
hand  a  large  extra  fhnd  for  experiments.  Her  preparations  were  ample. 
The  undertaking  seemed  easy ;  it  is  not  yet  a  success.  Instead  of  being 
an  example  to  be  followed,  we  should  rather  regard  the  case  of  Germany 
as  a  warning  and  an  admonition.  But  what  of  her  large  stock  of  Silver  f 
We  know  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  It  has  been  stated  here  at 
1100,000,000.  The  gentleman  firom  Great  Britain  estimated  it,  I  believe, 
at  $75,000,000.  A  banker  of  this  city  gave  me  his  estimate  a  day  or  two 
ago,  putting  it  at  $60,000,000.  I  have  heard  that  it  might  be  decided 
to  retain  and  use  a  larger  amount  per  head  than  at  first  contemplated. 
Sach  a  policy  would  reduce  the  amount  for  sale.  I  think  we  may  safely 
estimate  the  amount  yet  for  sale  as  not  exceeding  $75,000,000.  This 
condition  adverse  to  Silver  is  now  greatly  changed. 

UL  How  about  the  demand  of  the  East  for  Silver  ?  It  is  about  re- 
ared. Let  me  say,  if  there  is  any  one  factor  of  the  problem  we  are 
considering  which  may  be  relied  upon,  it  is  the  regular  and  constant 
demand  of  the  East  for  Silver.  I  can  imagine  a  glut  of  Gold,  for  Gold 
has  no  insatiable  Asia.  I  cannot  imagine  a  permanent  glut  of  Silver. 
As  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  yet  the  sea  is  not  over  full,  so  it  will 
be  with  the  fiiow  of  Silver  to  the  vast,  populous,  thrifty,  and  industrious 
East  for  at  least  another  century.    This  adverse  condition  is  also  changed. 

IV.  The  last  of  these  conditions  to  which  I  referred  is  the  increased 
production  of  Silver  and  apprehension  of  yet  greater  pfoduction.  We 
may  now  put  behind  us  the  apprehension  of  excessive  production,  and 
liave  only  to  consider  the  actual  production.  A  distinguished  member 
o!  this  Conference  has  put  it  at  $80,000,000  a  year,  of  which,  according 
to  his  estimate,  the  United  States  produced  about  $39,000,000.  I  think 
this  estimate  for  the  United  States  is  too  high.  Of  this  estimate  the 
Nevada  mines  produce  two-thirds.  If  they  should  fail  the  production 
of  the  United  States  would  be  reduced  to  $13,000,000,  and  the  world's 
prodaction  to  $54,000,000.  {See  Idnderman^s  Beporty  Wll-^howing  a 
tendenqi  to  decreasing  production— -pp.  13, 14.) 

We  may  safely  estimate  the  aggregate  production  of  Silver  at  not  ex- 
ceeding $72,000,000,  with  a  tendency  to  decrease. 

In  a  word,  all  these  conditions  so  adverse  to  Silver  in  1874,  when  its 
Coinage  was  limited,  are  greatly  changed. 

With  these  conditions  changed,  as  I  have  described,  could  we  now 
Bafely  open  the  doors  of  our  mints  to  Silver  Goinagef  Is  there  too  much 
Silver  on  the  market  f  If  so,  where  is  it  f  Let  us  look  for  it.  We  need 
not  look  to  the  East.  What  is  there  and  what  goes  there  will  stay  there 
for  many  years  to  come.  Our  search,  then,  may  be  confined  to  Europe 
aEz. 
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and  America.  It  is  not  in  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  Por- 
tugal, or  the  Scandinavian  nations.  Under  the  arrangement  for  free 
Coinage  the  Silver  of  the  Latin  Union  will  not  be  on  the  market  All, 
then,  in  Europe  is  that  held  by  Germany.  How  of  America  f  There  is 
nothing  there  to  take  into  consideration  but  the  yearly  production.  All 
we  have  to  consider,  then,  is  the  Silver  of  Grermany  and  the  yearly  pro- 
duction. Let  us  take  up,  first,  the  yearly  production*  Say  it  is 
$72,000,000.  This  does  not  come  in  one  ma8S,  but  is  produced  from 
week  to  week  and  month  to  month.  How  much  would  the  entire  East 
take  of  this!  {See  Report  on  Dep,  of  Silver^  Appeiidir^  p.  24,  showing  er- 
port  of  Silver  to  the  East  from  1852  to  1875,  and  see  letter  about  Japan,) 

The  East  would  take,  say,  $30,000,000;  all  the  other  Silver-using  na- 
tions in  Xorth  and  South  America,  other  than  the  United  States,  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  say,  $10,000,000.  Say  $35,000,000,  instead  of 
$40,000,000,  for  the  entire  East  and  smaller  states  referred  to.  This 
leaves  $37,000,000.  How  much  yearly  for  watches,  plate,  knives  and 
forks,  utensils,  jewelry,  and  for  use  in  many  of  the  arts,  and  to 
supply  the  decrease  of  the  existing  stock  by  abrasion  and  loss,  say 
830,000,000.  The  small  balance  could  find  a  place  easily  and  without 
disturbance.  This  disjwses  of  tlie  yearly  production,  and  we  have  but 
the  stock  of  Germany  to  provide  for.  Call  it  $75,000,000,  and  let  me 
ask,  again,  are  we  not  now  prepared  and  able  to  open  our  mints  to  free 
Coinage  of  Silver?  The  Coinage  of  the  United  States, under  the  present 
law  limiting  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  is  now  about  $9,000,000,  She  must 
coin  $24,000,000  and  may  coin  $48,000,000.  Can  we  not  together,  with 
entire  safety,  find  a  place  for  this  $75,000,0001  If  we  really  wish  to 
restore  Silver,  I  see  no  existing  obstacle  which  requires  further  delay. 

Is  it  not  our  interest  to  act  at  once,  if  we  can  act  with  safety!  Will 
not  what  we  already  have,  and  what  may  come  to  us  by  future  produc- 
tion, be  increased  in  value  far  beyond  the  cost  of  taking  up  the  Silver 
of  Germany  I  A  little  courage,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  difficulty  is  sur- 
mounted, and  the  work  finally  done. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  it  just  here,  full  of  encouragement. 

You  all  remember  the  great  outpouring  of  Gold  from  Russia^  Aus- 
tralia, and  California.  It  began  about  1850  and  came  in  a  great  flood. 
Almost  the  entire  world  was  then  upon  Silver.  England,  with  her  col- 
onies of  Australia  and  Canada,  and  two  or  three  insignificant  nations, 
were  the  only  places  upon  Gold  alone.  Portugal  was  yet  upon  Silver. 
This  flood  of  Gold  poured  upon  the  world  about  $900,000,000  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years,  and  the  ordinary  production  of  Silver  went 
on  concurrently,  and  the  nations  seemed  to  be  adequately  supplied  and 
in  no  need  of  this  excessive  production.  Gold  had  no  Asia  to  take  it, 
and  had  to  find  a  place  in  Europe.  There  was  great  alarm.  A  distin- 
guished writer  recommended  its  demonetization.  A  few  nations  fled  to 
Silver  for  refuge;  others  were  braver  and  wiser,  and  conspicuously 
France,  with  her  bi-metallic  system.    She  let  her  then  precious  Silver 
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fiuvr  away  to  Asia^  and  filled  her  reservoirs  with  Gold.    The  flood  sub- 
hided,  and  what  came  as  a  danger  remained  as  a  blessing. 

Wliat  if  the  Coinage  of  Oold  had  been  limited  or  suspended  at  that 
tinie?  It  would  have  been  a  great  error,  resulting  in  consequences  very 
like  to  those  now  upon  us.  Silver  would  have  been  uppermost,  and 
(iold,  excluded  from  the  mints,  would  for  a  time  have  been  only  mer- 
chandise, for  which  there  would  have  been  but  a  small  demand.  Kine 
liimdred  millions  of  Gold  in  six  years! — ^a  production  that  has  had  no 
piu^aUel  in  all  the  past.  It  was  welcomed,  rather  than  reject^  and  we 
])ut  upon  it  the  stamp  of  law,  and  made  it  Money,  and  so  it  was  saved 
from  depreciation.  Seventy-five  million  s  of  Silver  1 — can  we  not  welcome 
this  also,  and  put  upon  it  the  stamp  of  law,  and  make  it  Money,  and  so 
save  it  and  oiu-  own  Silver  from  the  possible  danger  of  farther  depre- 
ciation! 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  causes  local  to  your- 
selves why  you  cannot  do  this  now,  I  shall  be  sorry.  It  is  not  a  very 
great  or  a  very  difficult  work  to  restore  Silver  to  its  former  rank  and 
jwwer,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  do  it  too  soon  for  the  general  good. 
Accept  it  9s  a  certainty  that  the  world  will  not  consent  to  narrow  the 
basis  of  credit ;  the  tendency  is  to  widen  it.  How  many  money  schemes 
are  being  constantly  devised  to  take  the  place  of  Gold  and  Silver.  They 
an*  in  part  an  expression  of  discontent  and  unrest,  grooving  out  of  the 
present  derangement,  and  they  have  to  me  the  ai)pearance  of  a  warning 
ajcainst  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  either  metal.  Gold  and  Silver, 
ni'ither  alono  but  both  equally,  have  endured  a  trial  of  thousands  of 
years,  and  through  all  the  past  it  was  never  suggested  that  they  were 
too  abandant. 

The  first  suggestion  of  such  a  kind  occurred  quite  recently,  when  it 
was  recommended  that  Gold  should  be  demonetized  because  of  excess- 
ive production.  Alas !  if  it  had  been  done.  The  second  is  now  to  de- 
monetize Silver.  Alas !  if  it  shall  be  done.  It  would  almost  as  soon 
occur  to  me  to  strike  into  barremiess  a  part  of  our  wheat  fields,  because 
uow  and  then  their  harvests  seemed  too  plentiful,  or  to  desolate  some  of 
oar  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  because  now  and  then  their 
yield  seemed  excessive,  as  to  desolate  any  of  the  mines  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver, because  now  and  then  their  yield  happened  to  be  abundant.  The 
more  reasonable  apprehension  is,  that  they  may  at  some  time  fail.  On 
the  other  hand,  population,  labor,  trade,  commerce,  and  the  endless 
activity  of  life  will  never  fail,  but  ever  increase,  and  their  demand  for 
these  metals  will  always  utilize  their  utmost  production.  How,  then, 
shall  both  be  saved  ?  !N"ot  by  putting  the  small,  and  poor,  and  less  civ- 
ilized nations  on  Silver,  and  the  great  ones  upon  Gold.  Far  otherwise. 
They  are  to  be  saved  by  the  co-oj^eration  and  influence  of  the  great  and 
powerful  nations.  Must  all  co-operate!  It  would  be  better,  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  There  are  enough  here  in  this  council  to  accomplish  the 
lesolU 
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Mb.  Feeb-Hebzoo,  on  being  called  upon  tor  speak  by  the  president, 
said  it  would  be  difScult  to  reply  off-hand  to  the  learned  address,  so  fnJl 
of  figures  and  so  extended,  which  had  just  been  delivered,  and  which 
might  justly  be  considered  as  a  memoir  on  the  question.  He  wished 
only  to  be  allowed  to  touch  some  of  its  essential  points,  and  to  endeavor 
to  refute  them. 

The  honorable  Delegate  from  the  United  States  had  undertaken  to 
demonstrate  that  Silver  was  to  play  in  the  future  the  same  rSle  as  in 
the  past  and  had  combated  the  opinion  expressed  by  himself,  that  the 
monetary  metals  should  share  the  world  between  them.  He  had  laid 
down  as  a  general  thesis  that  these  two  metals  ought  to  be  and  might 
be  everywhere  bound  one  to  another  by  a  fixed  ratio,  which  should  be 
not  only  national  but  international.  In  support  of  this  theory  he  had 
drawn  from  certain  facts  arguments  the  value  of  which  it  was  first 
necessary  to  consider.  He  had  in  some  sense  made  it  a  reproach  against 
the  Latin  Union,  and  in  this  respect  there  was  some  analogy  between 
his  opinion  and  that  of  the  English  Delegates,  that  it  had  in  1874  shut 
its  doors  to  Silver,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  fall  of  that  metal  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Now,  on  this  first  point  he  felt  bound  to  declare  plainly  that  the 
states  of  the  Latin  Union,  a^cting  under  full  and  entire  responsibil- 
ity for  their  proceedings,  were  entitled  at  that  time  to  consider  their 
own  interests  exclusively.  Their  urgent,  imperative  interest  lay  in 
guarding  themselves  against  the  invasion  of  a  metal  already  depre- 
ciated.  They  had  therefore  the  right,  and  it  was  their  duty,  to  protect 
themselves.  If  the  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  Silver  had  not  been 
decreed,  the  German  monetary  reform  would  have  been  effected  at  their 
exx^ense ;  all  the  Silver  of  Germany  would  have  been  poured  into  France, 
and  not  in  several  years,  but  in  several  months,  a  billion  of  Francs,  in 
Thalers  and  Florins,  would  have  taken  the  place  over  the  area  of  the 
Union  of  a  billion  of  Gold.  By  virtue  of  what  principle  could  it  be 
asserted  that  the  States  *of  the  Latin  Union  ought  to  bear  the  cost  of 
this  operation  and  alone  undergo  its  consequences  f  Were  the  people  of 
England  or  of  America  in  possession  of  a  privilege  by  virtue  of  which 
the  monetary  system  of  the  Latin  Union  must  be  regulated  to  their 
advantage,  and  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  profit  to  them  t  Evi- 
dently not,  any  more  than  the  subjects  of  the  Latin  Union  had  a  vested 
right  in  the  monetary  system  of  England  or  America.  In  such  a  case 
every  State  or  group  of  States  had  only  to  consult  its  own  convenience ;  its 
interest  alone  determined  its  right.  In  1871  and  1872  the  mintage  of  Sil- 
ver was  virtually  suspended  in  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  public  had 
only  5  millions  &ancs  in  French  dollars  coined  at  the  Paris  mint,  and  33 
millions  at  Brussels ;  in  other  words,  an  insignificant  sum.  Then  all  at 
once,  the  following  year,  1873, 154  miUion  fi^ncs'  worth  were  coined  at 
the  Paris  mint,  and  111  millions  at  Brussels.  In  the  presence  of  such 
an  event  and  of  the  danger  it  revealed,  how  could  it  be  alleged  that  the 
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limitation  of  mintage  had  caused  the  fall,  or  that  it  was  not  a  legitimate 
measure  of  defense?  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  then,  that  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  international  relations,  the  restrictive  measures  taken  by 
the  Latin  Union  in  1874  and  the  following  years  were  measures  the 
character  of  which  was  not  open  to  reproach,  and  which  could  not  be 
correctly  appreciated  except  from  the  exclusive  and  special  standpoint 
of  the  States  which  by  common  accord  had  adopted  them. 

This  first  point  being  thus  reserved,  and  excluded  as  it  were  ftx)m  the 
discossion,  he  would  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  Mr.  Groesbeck  had  rested  his  thesis  as  to  the  future  of  Silver, 
viz :  1.  The  increasing  demands  of  India ;  and,  2,  the  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  the  mines. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  he  would  observe  that  if  the  needs  of  Asia 
bad  of  late  increased  owing  to  certain  accidental  circumstances,  there 
was  a  fact  overriding  that  of  the  increase  of  these  needs,  viz,  the  very 
fact  of  their  variability,  and  from  this  fact  no  other  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  than  that  Silver  was  a  metal  the  value  of  which  was  necessarily 
subject  to  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  rise  and  fall  which  would  con- 
stantly affect  that  alleged  fixed  relation  of  value  which  it  was  vainly 
proposed  to  establish  between  the  two  metals. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  was  not  without  a  certain  surprise,  he  said, 
that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Groesbeck  predict  with  so  much  confidence  the 
early  exhaustion  of  the  Silver  mines,  especially  of  the  Kevada  mines. 
It  was  true  that  the  working  of  these  mines  had  extended  at  many 
IKiiuts  to  depths  where  the  want  of  air  and  the  accumulation  of  water 
rendered  it  difiicult  and  costly ;  but  was  it  not  known  that  the  creation 
of  the  SutTO  Tunnel,  now  completed,  was  about  to  restore  its  original 
activity  to  the  Gomstock  mine!  For  his  own  part,  all  the  information 
reaching  him  from  America  suggested  to  him  an  opinion  contrary  to 
that  of  Mr.  Groesbeck,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  believe  in  a  speedy 
diminution  of  the  production  of  Silver. 

The  Nevada  mines  were,  moreover,  not  the  only  ones  to  be  considered. 
It  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  entire  chain  of  the  Andes  was 
extraordinarily  rich  in  Silver  ore.  This  had  been  the  opinion  of  Baron 
Hnmboldt  and  the  most  competent  engineers,  ]Mr.  St.  Clair  Duport, 
Mr.  Laur,  and  Mr.  Simonin,  who  had  explored  these  countries,  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Ihe  volcanic  regions  of  the  Cordilleras 
contained  large  quantities  of  Silver  ore.  These  treasures,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  would  be  some  day  worked,  when  the  requisite  capital  had 
l)een  provided  and  the  indispensable  means  of  communication  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  more,  inasmuch  as  the  production  of  mercury,  which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  working  of  Silver  mines,  was  itself  increas- 
ing. Already  in  Peril  a  railway  rising  to  11.500  feet  above  the  sea  was 
approaching  the  celebrated  mines  of  Cerro  del  Pasco.  Those  of  Bolivia, 
among  which  was  the  now  almost  abandoned  mine  of  Potosi,  also  con- 
taineil  wealth  which  might  yet  be  turned  to  accoimt.    Thus  the  produc- 
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tion  of  Silver  vas  not  confined  to  the  mines  of  Nevada,  of  Colorado,  of 
Utah.  The  area  of  future  production  was  much  more  extensive  than 
Mr.  Groesbeck  appeared  to  think,  and  the  problematic  exhaustion  of  the 
Silver  mines  of  the  United  States,  even  if  it  could  be  calculated  on, 
would  not  arrest  the  production  of  that  metal  in  the  world. 

Was  there  not,  moreover,  a  contradiction  between  the  facta  ar^nvl 
ui)on  by  Mr.  Groesbeck  and  the  measure  he  proposed!  If,  on  the*  one 
hand,  the  yield  of  Silver  mines  was  increasing,  and  if,  on  the  other,  i*on 
sumption  in  Asia  should  decline,  there  would  be  around  for  fearing  an 
excessive  depreciation  of  that  metal,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  necessary 
to  endeavor  by  every  means  to  prevent  it;. but  if,  as  Mr.  Groe.sbe<*k 
maintained,  the  wants  of  India  were  increasing  at  the  same  time  that 
the  yield  of  the  mines  was  diminishing,  why  so  much  anxiety  respeetiufj 
Silver,  or  what  necessity  was  there  for  sustaining  its  position  in  th'» 
world  by  any  fresh  measure  I  What  protection  did  it  need  ?  Was  not 
its  future  naturally  secured  f  The  production  having  diminished,  the 
demand  being  increased,  wa«  not  a  rise  in  value  certain  ! 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  said  that  if  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
wiiich  he  had  the  honor  to  represent,  had  thought  it  right  to  respond 
with  alacrity  to  the  invitation  of  a  great  and  prosi>erous  and  friendly 
nation,  destined  to  fuller  growth,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  and  sympathy,  but  not  as  showing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  any  way  shared  the  view  of  the  Ameiican  Congress  on  the 
monetary  question.  Far  from  thinking  that  the  proposal  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  ratio  of  value  was  opi>ortune,  the  Feileral 
Government  was  convinced  in  principle  that  the  projwsal  could  not  1m? 
realized.  Far  from  admitting  that  all  States  could  be  brought  under 
one  monetary  system  and  subjected  to  the  same  law,  he  was  con\inced 
that  the  stability  and  security  of  the  monetary  market  could  result  only 
from  the  free  play  of  institutions  adapted  to  each  State,  and  that  har- 
mony would  only  prevail  if  each  nation  remained  free  to  employ  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  metals  according  to  its  own  convenience. 

Mb,  Pibmez  asked  leave  to  submit  some  considerations  on  various 
points  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  Conference. 

From  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  he  said,  the  gravity  of  existin«r 
monetary  facts  has  been  pointed  out.'  The  relation  of  value  between 
Gold  and  Silver  has  in  the  last  few  years  undergone  alterations  such  as 
it  formerly  required  several  centuries  to  produce.  Xever,  therefore, 
could  more  exceptional  circumstances  have  justified  the  assembling  of 
this  imx>ortant  Conference,  in  which  the  United  States  had  taken  the 
initiative. 

But,  said  Mr.  Pirmez,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  this  extraortlinary 
]  perturbation,  which  so  well  explains  our  meeting,  seems  also  destined 
to  render  it  without  residt,  for  the  force  of  the  economic  facts  a^jainst 
which  we  are  invited  to  straggle  reveals  itself  with  such  cleaniesi$  that 
it  defies  every  effort 
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Already^  in  an  interesting  discussion  between  Mr.  Feer-IIerzog  and 
Mr.  Horton,  has  one  point  of  great  importance  been  ascertained,  ^i/, 
that  no  serious  result  can  be  obtained  imless  all  tbe  Governments  of  the 
world  adopt  simultaneously  an  identical  relation  between  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver. It  is  evident  indeed  that  if  the  relation  to  be  established  betwec^i 
the  metals  does  not  comprise  all  States  in  its  embrace,  the  metal  whoso 
commercial  value  exceeds  its  conventional  value  will  flow  into  the  States 
ivmaining  free  and  the  depreciated  metal  will  accumulate  in  the  States 
bound  to  receive  it,  and  attributing  to  it  by  agreement  a  fictitious  value. 
The  coalition  which  will  be  formed  between  a  more  or  le$s  great  nuiii- 
l)er  of  nations  wOl  have  no  other  consequence  than  that  of  making  those 
nations  a  field  of  speculation  for  the  countries  which  shall  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  relation  between  the  two  metals. 

Let  uij  suppose  that  all  the  Slates  whose  Delegates  are  sitting  hero 
adopt  one  of  the  ratios  indicated — ^whether  the  ratio  of  1  to  15J  or  1  to 
1G,  it  is  immaterial.  The  first  thing  that  will  hapi>en  will  be  that  Ger- 
many will  pour  her  stock  of  Silver  into  these  States,  taking  from  them  a 
('orresi)onding  quantity  of  Gold  at  the  fixed  mtio,  viz,  15  jier  cent,  per- 
haps above  the  commercial  value  of  that  Silver,  which  would  amount 
perhaps  to  50,000,000  francs. 

1  think  that  were  we  to  adopt  such  a  measure  Germany  would  have 
little  desire  of  attending  Congresses,  for  she  would  find  her  afGEurs  man- 
a^'ed  better  in  her  absence  than  she  could  have  ventured  to  demand  if 
present. 

But  we  are  a  long  way  from  the  unanimity  which  would  be  necessary. 

The  two  largest  empires  in  the  world,  England  and  China,  will  ikjI 
bind  themselves.  In  what  proportions  and  with  what  profits  would 
they  not  exert  their  power  over  the  countries  which  should  be  given  up 
to  their  mercy — garroted  by  the  invariability  of  the  ratio. 

It  would  thus  be  by  a  necessarily  incomplete  inclosure  that  we  should 
attempt  to  confine  the  bi-metallic  currency;  now,  such  an  inclosure  ham- 
pers, but  does  not  inclose ;  it  faUs  in  its  purpose  because  it  keeps  noth- 
ing in.    It  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Horton  has  very  ably  replied  to  this  objection : 
*'Our  proi)osition,''  he  says,  "  is  only  a  wish;  we  ask  you  to  express  the 
idea  that  the  realization  of  a  general  understanding  would  be  advanta- 
geous ;  if  it  be  impossible,  it  will  not  be  done ;  but  you  will  at  least  have 
indicated  the  end  to  be  aimed  at.'' 

We  are  thus  very  nearly  in  the  position  of  people  who  see  an  extraor- 
dinary bird  soaring  over  their  heads  but  at  such  a  height  that  their 
veaiK)ns  cannot  reach  it.  A  discussion  arises :  ^'  It  is  not  within  range,'' 
^iv  some;  ''let  us  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it."  "Let  us  at  least  de- 
tide,"  say  others,  "that  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  bring  it  down." 

lu  this  case  as  in  that  we  must  choose  between  those  who  keep  to 
the  practical  view  and  those  who  demand  the  declaration  of  a  platonic 
desire. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  character  of  our  meeting  obliges  us  to  adopt 
the  former  course.  The  Conference  represents  Governments,  and  Gov- 
ernments pronounce  only  on  what  they  can  convert  into  fact.  What  is 
of  purely  theoretical  determination  is  beyond  them. 

But  while  thus  opposing  the  standpoint  assumed  by  Mr.  Borton,  I  ask 
permission  of  the  Conference  to  place  myself  there  also  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  realization  of  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  world  would 
really  produce  the  happy  effects  expected  from  it. 

The  maintenance  of  the  value  of  Silver  and  monetary  stability  are 
what  is  especially  aimed  at.  To  avoid  an  enormous  loss  and  crisis,  to 
prevent  the  depreciation  of  one  of  themetalSy  and  the  variability  of  the 
exchanges  is  what  is  demred. 

But  I  see  at  once  that  gentlemen  expect  to  attain  this  monetary  calm 
by  letting  loose  on  the  world,  the  most  violent  tempest. 

Is  proper  account  taken  of  the  formidable  effects  which  would  follow 
the  decreeing  of  the  universal  ratio  ! 

The  present  true  ratio  is  not  proposed,  viz,  the  ratio  of  1  to  about  18^ 
a  ratio  which  would  force  all  the  countries  of  Europe  having  two  stand- 
ards, and  the  United  States  themselve^s,  to  an  immediate  reooiuage. 
This,  however,  would  be  the  least  intense  part  of  the  crisis. 

Fifteen  and  one-half  or  16  would  be  taken  with  unlimited  mintage ; 
hixt  what  a  movement  of  metals!  The  immense  i-eservoirs  of  Silver 
from  the  East  ^uring  themselves  over  Germany,  over  England,  over 
the  Latin  Union,  over  the  United  States  themselves !  Can  a  more  com- 
plete overthrow  be  imagined  f 

But  this  storm,  excited  in  order  to  procure  us  calm,  is  at  last  allayed. 
We  are,  I  will  suppose,  in  the  definitive  position  which  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  search.  Kever,  under  the  hypothesis  we  assume,  will  a  more 
gigantic  effort  have  been  undertaken.  For  the  first  time  all  the  x>owers 
of  the  world  will  have  formed  a  coalition  in  order  to  pursue  a  single  ob- 
ject. In  view  of  an  economic  event  which  disturbs  their  tranquillity 
they  will  have  united  to  overcome  it.    Will  they  succeed! 

Here  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  describe,  were  I  obliged  to  do 
BO,  the  intensity  of  the  evil  to  be  avoided.* 

There  seems  to  be  a  fear  of  Silver  undergoing  such  a  depreciation  that 
a  considerable  injury  will  be  inflicted  on  humanity ;  it  is  desired  to  re- 
habilitate it,  to  use  the  forcible  expression  of  one  of  the  honorable  Del- 
egates from  the  United  States ;  but  the  alarm  inspired  by  the  fall  is 
allayed,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  even  by  those  who  extol  the  use  of 
violent  remedies.  Mr.  Groesbeck  shows  us  that  the  fears  of  an  exces- 
sive production  are  exaggerated,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  price  of 
Silver  will  recover. 

1  will  not  enter  into  these  details  of  prophetical  statistics.  I  will  not 
even  show  that  Silver  will  find  the  same  level  if  the  world  be  divided 
between  the  two  Standards,  or  if  each  State  take  both. 

*  See  pagea  380  et  teq. 
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One  of  two  ihin^  miu»t  happen :  either  the  natural  course  of  economic 
events  will  restore  its  former  value  to  Silver,  or  it  will  maintain  and 
aggravate  the  faU.  In  the  first  case,  all  inter\'ention  is  useless ;  in  the 
second,  I  afifirm  that  it  will  be  futile. 

Let  me  dwell  upon  the  fundamental  error  which  suggests  the  measure 
which  has  been  proposed.  That  error  is  the  belief  that  it  appertains 
to  Governments  to  call  value  into  existence. 

0 

Crovemments  have  an  almost  unlimited  power  in  preventing  the  crea- 
tion of  values  or  in  destroying  them.  They  are  powerless  to  create  or 
preserve  those  which  are  disappearing.  By  measures  which  are  restrict- 
ive of  liberty,  by  clumsy  inter\'entious,  they  may  arrest  the  development 
of  wealth ;  they  are  without  power  to  decree  it.  No  doubt  a  legal  fixing 
of  the  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver  may  give  to  Silver  a  value  superior 
to  its  real  value,  but  that  value  will  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Gold 
which  will  be  depressed  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  K  a  paying 
power  be  given  to  Silver  greater  than  that  assigned  it  by  the  rating 
of  commerce,  a  less  price  will  thereby  be  given  to  Gold.  The  increased 
ralne  gained  by  Silver  in  having  attributed  to  it  a  monetary  value  in 
lieu  of  Gold,  wiU  be  attended  as  regards  Gold  by  a  precisely  equal  re- 
duction of  value.  The  law  may  factitiously  bring  nearer  to  each  other 
the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver,  by  fixing  an  arbitrary  relation 
between  them ;  but  the  sum  of  the  two  values  will  remain  the  same. 
Let  me  be  aUowed  to  make  my  idea  clearer  by  a  comparison.  Two 
bodies  are  endowed  with  different  motions;  by  coupling  them  together 
they  can  be  made  to  assume  the  same  motion ;  those  who  were  looking 
only  at  the  body  which  moved  the  more  slowly  may  fancy  that  motion 
has  been  gained  because  the  speed  of  this  body  has  been  accelerated; 
bat  looking  at  both  bodies  it  will  be  found  that  what  one  has  gained  the 
other  has  lost,  and  that  the  quantity  of  motion  has  not  varied.  Xow 
the  dynamics  of  values  are  not  different  from  the  dynamics  of  bodies ; 
we  should  have  the  same  result  in  the  hypothesis  we  are  assuming ;  there 
would  only  be  a  change  of  the  position  of  value,  a  change  which  those 
who  looked  only  at  one  of  the  two  factors  would  take  for  a  gain. 

With  the  authorit^^  attaching  to  his  name,  and  with  the  clearness 
which  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  author  of  the  ''  Theory 
of  Foreign  Exchanges,"  Mr.  Goschen  ha«  explained  to  us  the  position 
of  India  towards  England,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  fall  of  Silver.  If  the  ideas  I  am  combatting  were  sound  England  would 
possess  a  very  simple  means  of  putting  everything  right.  Let  her  make 
the  nipees  a  Legal  Tender  in  England  at  the  relation  of  1  to  15^ ;  they 
would  immediately  rise,  and  the  exchange  of  London  on  Calcutta  would 
approach  par.  Why  does  she  not  do  it!  Because  she  knows  too  well 
that  she  would  be  paying  herself  with  a  vain  appearance,  and  that  what 
the  rupee  would  gain  the  pound  sterling  would  lose.  The  influx  of 
rupees  into  England  which  would  drive  out  the  sovereigns,  woidd  make 
English  creditors  lose  exactly  what  that  deplorable  measure  would  have 
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given  to  the  rupee ;  and  if  England  fancied  the  fixedness  of  exchange 
saved  her  the  loss  she  now  undergoes  she  would  be  like  the  merchant 
wlio  is  handed  apiece  of  cloth  which  is  too  short  and  who  declarers  him- 
self satisfied,  because  having  had  the  ingenious  idea  of  shortening  his 
>  ard-stick  he  fancies  he  has  received  what  was  due  him. 

Take  other  cases  and  you  will  always  have  the  same  result.  Never 
will  you  arrive  either  at  increasing  a  value  or  at  preserving  it  contrary 
to  economic  facts,  because  torn  them  alone  is  value  derived. 

But  will  the  gTand  federation  of  Governments  at  least  have  succeeded 
in  substituting  for  the  moving  waves  of  natural  relations  of  value  the 
calm  surface  of  an  invariable  artificial  relation !  It  will  have  bound 
the  two  metals  by  the  strongest  link  which  laws  can  form,  but  will  that 
link  keep  tliem  always  at  the  same  distance!  Xo;  not  even  that.  It 
would  very  soon  be  perceived  that  that  link  can  contract  or  ex]>aud ; 
that  it  is  only,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  of  India  nibber,  and  that  it 
will  leave  them  sufficient  play  to  separate  and  break  the  di'eanied-of 
harmony. 

The  tvro  metals  will  not  have  the  same  value  in  the  different  countries. 
The  Silver-producing  countries,  where  Silver  will  consequently  be  the 
most  plentiful,  m  ill  be  the  first  where  Gold  will  disappear;  these  countries 
will  have  a  Silver  currency  before  the  others.  The  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  a  considerable  produ<*tion  of  Gold  will  be  the  last 
affected.  Speculation  will  first  withdraw  the  Gold  from  all  the  countries 
where  it  is  worth  most.  We  shall  then,  for  example,  see  the  United 
States  have  only  Silver  Money  and  Australia  have  only  Gold  Money. 
The  uniformity  thus  pursued  will  still  escape. 

This  being  the  case,  there  will  be  no  fixed  par  of  exchange.  If  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  metals  be  circumscribed  within  certiiin 
limits,  it  may  be  aflarmed  that,  within  those  limits  and  by  reason  of  the 
immense  speculation  which  will  ai  ise  fmm  the  option  of  substituting 
one  for  the  other,  thanks  to  the  legal  ratio,  the  fluctuation  will  be  more 
frefjuent  than  ever.  This  substitution  will  be  a  long  operation,  but  if 
the  mtio  be  commercially  false — and  it  will  be  false,  because  it  is  this 
very  falsity  which  is  to  rehabilitate  one  of  the  metals — the  other  metal 
will  gradually  withdraw  from  circulation;  it  will  find  greater  use  in 
industrial  and  artistic  consumption ;  it  wiU  be  sought  by  those  who  make 
hoards,  and  will  end  by  being  at  a  premium. 

This  is  what  would  happen :  The  grand  alliance  of  all  nations,  alter 
casting  mcmetary  relations  into  an  unprecedented  crisis,  would  lead  only 
to  a  complete  defeat,  because  it  would  have  attemi)ted  to  stniggle  against 
economic  laws  as  invincMble  as  the  forces  of  nature. 

I  must  here  meet  an  objection  of  Genenil  Walker:  "  Your  Single  Stand- 
ard,^ he  tells  us, "  obliges  you  to  resort  to  Money  of  base  alloy ;  you  reject 
Silver  as  a  real  Money,  but  you  are  obliged,  in  order  to  have  Money  for 
small  payments,  to  return  to  it  in  the  form  of  Tokens;  Paper  Money  at 
least  iei)i'esents  good  ^loney,  whereas  this  low-standard  Money,  which 
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yon  must  put  up  with,  is,  in  short,  only  false  Money,  and  it  is  the  force 
of  law  alone,  which  you  declare  powerless,  which  gives  it  its  value." 

I  might  first  of  all  point  out  to  the  honorable  general  that  the  quantity 
of  this  Money  is  limited,  so  as  not  to  influence  the  circulation.  Germany 
has  fixed  it  at  10  marks  per  head  of  the  population ;  England  at  still 
less.  But  I  prefer  to  notice  the  mistake  into  which  he  seems  to  me  to  fall 
as  regards  this  Money.  Nobody  thinks  of  having  fractional  Coins  t^ikeu 
f(»r  their  intrinsic  value;  these  Coins  have  a  fiduciary  character ;  thoy 
are  bank-notes  inscribed  on  metal ;  this  character  results  only  in  certain 
countries  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  recent  monetary  laws.  The  German  law  and  tlie 
'*  Latin  "  Treaty*  compel  the  State  which  has  issued  tokens  to  exchange 
them  for  real  Money;  the  bearer,  therefore,  besides  the  intrinsic  value, 
whi^'h  is  about  ^j  of  the  nominal  value,  has  a  i)ledge,  which,  freed fTcjin 
the  metal  which  bears  it,  is  worth  a  bank-note. 

But  this  is  only  a  matter  of  detail,  which  I  notice  in  order  to  trv*  to 
clear  up  a  point  which  has  been  frequently  obscured.  The  two  metals 
are  necessary,  it  is  said,  for  the  development  of  credit.  To  set  aside  one 
of  the  metals,  is  it  not  to  diminish  the  stock  of  monetary  material,  to 
arrest  the  elasticity  of  credit  to  which  Money  gives  nourishment?* 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  confound  monetary  questions  with 
questions  of  credit.  Tliej'  are  entirely  distinct ;  but,  as  the  oscillations 
of  credit  are  often  revealed  by  the  abundance  or  scai-city  of  Coin  in  large 
tinancial  establishments,  it  is  too  easily  imagined  that  monetary  situa- 
tions, which  only  reflect  the  phenomena  of  credit,  are  really  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  these  phenomena. 

I  may  be  permitted  in  this  connection  to  allude  to  an  obser^^atiou 
made  by  I^Ir.  Horton  on  the  forced  currency  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 
Mr.  Horton,  who  has  so  carefidly  sean-hed  for  all  the  focts  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  support  his  theory,  proves  that  England  abolished  Sil- 
ver Money  at  about  the  time  she  admitted  Paper  Money,  and  he  infers 
that,  if  she  had  not  eflfected  that  abolition,  she  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  specie  payments. 

The  two  facts  may  have  been  cojitemporaneous,  but  they  have  no  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect. 

Paper  Money  is  a  kind  of  forced  loan.  England  borrowed  under  that 
form  and  under  others,, in  order  to  face  the  colossal  expenses  of  the  war 
Bhe  maintained  for  20  years.  Whether,  on  commencing  the  war,  she  had 
bad  a  stock  of  Gold  or  a  stock  of  Gold  and  Silver  of  the  same  amount, 
did  it  not  come  to  the  same  thing !  When,  during  the  war,  she  resoi-ted 
to  loans,  would  she  more  easily  have  purchased  8upi)lies  because  her 
lenders  might,  at  their  choice,  have  given  her  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
metals?  And  ultimately,  when  she  resumed  si>ecie  payments,  would 
not  the  same  effoi-t  t  have  been  required  to  ^ot  a  value  of  Silver  equal 
to  that  which  she  procured  in  gold !    The  absence  of  Coin  was  only  the 

•  See  page  385.  t  See  page  359. 
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expression  of  the  lack  of  capital  in  the  exchequer,  owing  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  war,  and,  subsequently,  the  return  of  Coin  marked  the  crea- 
tion of  resources,  when  peace  had  exerted  its  recuperative  action.  Mon- 
etary questions  are  entirely  foreign  to  these  financial  situations. 

There  is  a  case,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  double  monetary  system  offers 
facilities  for  the  liquidation  of  debts,  viz,  when  those  debts  have  been 
contracted  under  the  alternative  of  the  two  metals,  and  when  one  of  them 
is  depreciated.  I  can  understand  that  States  whose  liabilities  are  heavy, 
like  Austria  or  Italy,  hesitate  to  exclude  Silver,  with  which  they  can  acquit 
themselves  more  easily  than  with  Gold,  and  object  to  choosing  the  more 
burdensome  mode  of  payment.  But  two  observations  arise  here :  The 
first  is,  that  the  debt  will  be  paid  more  cheaply  if  use  is  made  not  of  both 
metals ;  but  of  one  only  which  proves  that  the  duality  stands  for  noth- 
ing in  the  facility  of  payment  appealed  to.  The  second  is,  that  this  facil- 
ity comes  solely  from  the  original  relation  between  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  being  disturbed,  which  shows  that  if  the  vaunted  fixed  relation 
could  be  established,  the  facility  would  disappear.  It  is  thus — strange 
contradiction ! — by  the  advantage  discovered  in  the  rupture  of  the  equi- 
librium that  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  is  defended.  If  it  be  really 
desired  properly  to  apx)i*eciate  the  influence  of  the  two  systems  of  the 
Single  and  Double  Standards,  they  must  be  weighed  separately,  without 
entangling  an  antecedent  Double  Standard  in  the  establishment  for  the 
futui'e  of  a  Single  Standard. 

On  comparing  the  two  systems  apart,  I  cannot  understand  howcreilit 
would  have  to  suffer  from  the  monetary  system  resting  on  unity  of 
metal.* 

Has  the  credit  of  mono-metallic  England  been  less  than  that  of 
bi-metallic  nationsf 

But  what  constitutes  credit?  Two  elements  chiefly:  abundance  of 
capital  and  security  for  its  investment. 

Is  it  jwssible  to  conceive  that  the  Double  Standard  favors  the  produc- 
tion of  capital  ?  How  should  there  be  more  lands  under  cultivation  or 
lands  better  cultivated,  more  machines,  more  powerful  engines,  or  more 
energetic  and  intelligent  toil,  because  the  Money  in  circulation  is  of  two 
colors  f  Neither  Gold  nor  Silver  create  wealth ;  they  are  both  per  ne 
devoid  of  productive  force;  they  are  only  representative  eqtiivalents. 
How  should  this  image,  however  real  it  may  be,  influence  what  is  neces- 
sarily outside  of  it  and  independent  of  it  f  Would  it  be  confidence  which 
would  be  increased  by  the  Double  Standard  !  But  it  diminishes  instea^l 
of  increasing  the  security  of  the  money-lender.  For  the  certainty  of 
recei\ing  exactly  what  he  gave,  it  substitutes  the  alternative  of  pay- 
ment in  two  kinds  of  Money;  he  lends  Gold,  and  it  is  held  that  he  can 
receive  only  Silver.  Let  us  seek  to  recognize  this  fact:  governments 
have  but  one  means  of  securing  the  development  of  credit,  viz :  to  free  it 
fi'ora  the  impediments  with  which  not  long  ago  their  unintelligent  anx- 

"  See  pages  388  et  seq. 
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icty  strove  to  embarrass  it.  Let  them  leave  everybody  free  to  direct  and 
employ  his  activity  in  the  path  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  interest ;  that 
interest  will  be  snre  to  be  clear  sighted.  Let  them  avoid  trying  to  con- 
trol economic  fads  by  arbitrary  measures,  always  ineffectual  for  good 
and  perilous  to  the  security  of  rights.  Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  a  fixing 
of  a  leg^  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver  like  that  proposed  to  us,  and 
what  shall  we  find  f  A  law  of  maximum  or  minimtimj  the  obligation  of 
giving  a  weight  of  Gk)ld  for  a  smaller  weight  of  Silver  than  that  indicated 
by  freedom  of  trade,  or,  if  you  prefer  that  way  of  putting  it,  the  right 
of  the  holder  of  Silver  to  obtain  more  Gold  than  the  Silver  he  presents 
is  worth.  Why  should  this  taxation  be  more  legitimate  than  that  which 
in  evil  times  was  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  comf 

Gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Pirmez,  in  conclusion,  the  observations  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  attention  induce  me  to  think  that 
the  propositiims  put  before  us  cannot  be  accepted.  But  if  I  do  not  ex- 
Iject  practical  measures  to  issue  from  our  Conference,  this  gathering, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  me  a  happy  precedent.  It  proves — and  tbis  is  a* 
general  result  more  important  than  the  specific  resolutions  which  might 
have  been  adopted — how  easily  a  number  of  nations  can  assemble  together 
to  discuss  the  interests  which  are  common  to  them.  I  doubt  not  that 
this  precedent  will  bear  fruity  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  express  a 
desire  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  great  and 
free  Republic  which  has  convened  us,  it  is  that  the  labors  of  future  Con- 
ferences, whatever  their  object,  may  be  directed,  not  witli  a  view  to  gov- 
ernment interference,  but  by  liberal  aspirations.  There  still  exist  in  the 
world — and  I  do  not  think  a  single  country  is  exempt  from  them — a  mul- 
titade  of  measures,  restrictive  of  liberty,  often  more  injurious  to  those 
maintaining  them  than  to  those  against  whom  they  are  aimed.  It  is  to 
make  them  disappear  that  the  combined  eftbrts  of  nations  should  tend. 

Count  Rusgoni  said  that,  as  for  himself,  he  would  not  indulge  in  any 
academic  argument.  He  should  have  liked  to  see  the  proposition  of  the 
United  States  taken  up  on  its  practical  side.  That  proposition  was  in 
itself  excellent;  he  felt  bound  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  govern- 
ment which  had  submitted  and  to  the  Delegates  who  had  supported  it. 
It  had  produced  a  considerable  effect  in  Italy  as  soon  as  it  became  known, 
for  it  had  shown  that  the  bond  of  solidarity  uniting  the  nations  in  the 
monetary  field  was  admirably  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic 

The  object  proposed  to  the  Conference  consisted  in  establishing  by 
an  international  agreement  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  value  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Money.  Now,  nobody  could  deny  that  this  ratio  in  fact  existed ; 
it  had  been  maintained  in  different  countries  at  different  periods  of  his- 
tory, and  notably  at  present  in  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union.  It  was 
in  no  way  necessary  that  this  ratio  should  be  universal — sufficient  that 
it  was  international.    It  would  suffice,  as  he  had  said  at  the  last  session, 
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and  would  repeat,  that  France  and  England  should  adopt  it,  to  induce 
many  other  States  in  turn  to  adopt  iL  It  was  said  that  the  German 
Empire  would  never  mlly  to  it.  This  was  to  be  regretted,  no  doubt,  hut 
after  all  would  this  prevent  the  measure  from  pro<lucing  great  results  f 
Certainlj^  not.  Germjiny  would  realize  a  profit  of  some  millions  of 
francs,  it  was  true,  but  the  state  of  the  monetary  market  would  be 
singularly  improved  for  all  the  world. 

The  Italian  Delegate  had  previously  dwelt  on  the  disastrous  effect 
which  the  demonetization  of  Silver  would  have  on  various  States,  He 
would  not  revert  to  that  subject,  but  speaking  in  behalf  of  his  goveni- 
ment,  and  as  representing  the  interests  of  Italy,  he  could  not  help 
urging  the  Conference  once  more,  instead  of  touching  only  theoretically 
on  the  surface  of  things,  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  of 
the  United  States,  to  examine  it  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  and 
to  consider  in  what  degree  it  could  be  realized.  When  gentlemen  de- 
clined the  task  of  establishing  a  durable  link  between  Gold  and  Silver 
as  impracticable,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  making  a  willful  con- 
fusion of  ideas ;  they  confounded  the  metal  remaining  merchandise  with 
the  metal  become  Money  by  mintage,  viz,  by  an  oi)eration  of  a  legal 
character.    As  he  had  already  said,  the  law  alone  made  Coin. 

Tliat  the  value  of  Silver  as  merchandise  varied  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  tlie  market  was  possible,  and  he  admitted  it,  but  the  value  of 
minted  Silver  in  relation  to  minted  Gold  did  not  vary  as  long  as  the  law 
X>reserved  its  i)ayiug  power.  The  action  of  law  was  tlierefore  in  no  way 
powerless,  as  Mr.  IMrmez  maintained,  for  the  creation  of  a  value  or  fur 
its  preservation. 

The  fixed  value  of  Money  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Pirmez  had  comx)ared  the  legal  ratio  between  the  two  Moneys  to 
those  laws  of  maaiinum  which  had  left  such  mournful  recollections  in 
history,  but  this  comi)arison  did  not  seem  to  him  accurate.  Let  the  law 
pretend  to  fix  the  value  of  an  article  of  consumption,  or  establish  a 
fixed  ratio  of  value  between  two  articles  of  consumption — for  instance, 
between  silk  and  cotton,  between  wheat  and  coal — and  it  w^ould  not 
succeed ;  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  futile  act,  because  it  would  use- 
lessly attempt  to  control  the  nature  of  things.  But  for  the  State  to 
tlecree  a  ratio  of  value  between  two  Coins — one  Gold,  the  other  Silver— 
which  were  dependent  on  it,  which  were  both  its  creation  as  Money,  and 
to  wliich  it  alone  had  the  power  of  giving  paying  i)ower,  this  was  within 
its  domain ;  it  acted  upon  its  own  creature ;  in  no  sense  did  it  perform 
a  vain  work.    And  the  best  proof  of  this  was  that  it  did  it  every  day. 

Count  Kusconi  in  conclusion  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Conference 
should  be  distinctly  called  upon  by  the  United  States  Delegates  to  pro- 
nounce categorically  on  this  question:  Is  the  fixing  of  a  ratio  of  value 
between  Gold  Money  and  Silver  Money  i)ossible  or  impossible  f 

Sir  Thomas  Seccombe  stated  that  the  opinions  of  the  English  Dele- 
gates on  the  question  submitted  to  the  Conference  had  been  so  ftiUyex- 
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plained  by  bis  colleagues,  Mr.  Goschon  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  it  only  I'e- 
muiued  for  hini  to  say  that  ho  entirely  adhered  to  the  views  they  had 
expressed. 

As  fop  the  establishment  by  an  international  agreement  of  a  fixed 
nitio  between  Gold  and  Silver,  he  thought  the  discussion  had  clearly 
demonstrated  that  this  measure  could  not  be  classed  among  practical 
questions. 

Silver,  a^  was  known,  was  employed  for  artistic  and  industrial  objecits, 
as  well  as  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  world,  and  the  qualities 
which  fitted  it  for  these  uses  were  not  found  in  another  metal.  Silver 
consequently  must  always  have  a  tendency  to  resume  its  natural  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  (xold,  though  that  position  and  the  price  of  that  metal 
ill  the  market  might  sometimes  be  materially  modified  by  the  expansion 
of  the  supply  or  the  demand.  This  was  an  evil  which  might  be  seriously 
a^'gravated,  as  had  been  shown,  by  changes  in  the  monetary  laws  of 
difierent  nations,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  any  resolution  adopted  by 
this  Conference  could  effectually  mitigate  that  evil,  inasmuch  as  every 
nation,  as  regards  its  monetarj^  system,  would  always  be  influen(5ed  by 
what  might  seem  to  its  government  most  conformable  to  the  national 
interest. 

Me.  Horton  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  permit  him,  in  the  first 
place,  to  make  reply  to  certain  strictures  which  Mr.  Pirmez  hadjust  made 
ujwn  his  views  as  expressed  at  the  last  session. 

Tlie  distinguished  Delegate  of  Belgium,  said  ]Mr.  Horton,  has  com- 
pare<l  the  monetary  problem  laid  l)efore  the  Conference  to  a  bin!  which 
is  sapiK)sed  to  be  soaring  over  our  heads  at  a  great  height,  a  height  so 
great  that,  in  his  view,  the  bird  is  beyond  our  reach. 

I  accept,  for  the  moment,  his  comparison.  We  are  met  here  to  decide 
whether  we  ought  to  fire  together  at  this  bird,  whose  destruction  it  is 
our  mutual  interest  to  accomplish.  But  gentlemen  say  "it  is  not  worth 
while  discussing  the  question ;  it  is  impossible  to  kill  the  bird."  And 
why  is  it  imi)0ssible,  I  ask!  "Because,"  they  answer,  "our  guns  are 
not  loaded.'* 

To  which  I  say,  Why  not  load  your  guns? 

Is  it  not  your  interest  to  do  so  !  Here  is  the  reill  question — an  entirely 
practical  question — ^which  has  not  been  answered,  and  yet  a  full  reply 
to  it  would  solve  all  the  questions  which  I  had  the  honor  to  suggest  at 
the  last  session* 

This  powerlessness  of  which  gentlemen  speak  is  not  a  real  lack  of 
power,  and  inany  case  it  is  not  shown  to  exist.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
goodly  number  of  States  will  not  consent  to  enter  into  the  arrangement 
proposed.  Very  well ;  but  are  they  right  in  not  consenting  !  Is  it  really 
their  interest  not  to  do  so?  Here  is  the  point  which  it  is  necessarj'  to 
prove.  It  cannot  be  said  that  of  a  proposed  arrangement  that  it  is  in 
its  very  nature  impossible,  merely  because  one  or  more  parties  say  that 
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tliey  will  not  enter  into  it.    Xor  does  the  fact  of  the  reflisal  prove  that 
the  arrangement  is  not  an  excellent  one. 

But  to  continue,  Mr.  Pirmez  adds  a  meaning  to  our  proposition  which 
does  not  belong  to  it. 

It  has  never  entered  into  our  thoughts  that  the  proposed  international 
relation  between  the  value  of  the  two  metals  must  be  adopted  by  the 
entire  world.  We  have  no  idea  in  the  United  States  of  making  war 
upon  China  to  introduce  the  Double  Standard  into  that  Empire,  and  so 
likewise  as  far  as  the  Indies  are  concerned  our  intentions  are  eminently 
peaceable.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  publicist  who  ever 
did  regard  the  universal  Double  Standard  as  a  probability,  and  as  for 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  serious  result,  except  by  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  govemment-s  of  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  which  I  have  endeavored  to  express.* 

If,  then,  Mr.  Pirmez  only  regarded  the  proposition  of  the  United  States 
inadmissible  because  of  tlie  universality  which  he  gratuitously  attributed 
to  it,  I  am  bound  simply  to  say  that  his  reasoning  is  weak  in  its  founda- 
tion. 

But  he  has  put  forward  another  objection.  We  are  asking  of  govern- 
ments, he  says,  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  exceeds  the  measure 
of  their  powers. 

The  State,  in  Mr.  Pirmez's  view,  can  easily  destroy  a  value.  It  cannot 
create  or  preserve  one.  The  value  of  the  two  monetary  metals,  as  well 
as  that  of  all  other  objects,  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  of  no  use  for  the  State  to  regulate  it 

To  this  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pirmez  I  will  content  myself  with  opposing 
Mr.  Pirmez  himself.  He  has  told  us,  as  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  did,  that  if  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union  oi>ened  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  SUver 
they  would  put  Germany  in  condition  to  sell  her  stock  of  Silver, 

Monetary  laws,  then,  can  create  a  demand.  Now,  demand  is  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  value  of  things,  and  is  a  cause  of  the  production  of  tilings 
which  possess  value.  Does  it  not  appear,  then,  that  States,  by  their 
laws,  can  create  values  and  pre-serve  themt 

I  recognize,  as  Mr.  Pirmez  does,  that  legislation  does  not  directly  create 
wealth;  but  certainly  it  a^ssists  in  its  creation.  To  bring  about  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  Silver  is  not  absolutely  to  create  wealth.  The  rise  in  Silver 
may,  at  the  same  time,  imply  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  value  of  Gold 
or  in  the  price  of  commodities;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  legislation 
does  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Our  honorable  colleague  has  said,  in  speaking  of  bank-note  issues  and 
of  the  nature  of  credit,  that  laws  are  all-powerful  for  evil.  This  is  true 
of  bad  laws,  but  the  good  laws,  those  upon  which  are  founded  the  stabil- 
ity and  the  security  of  economic  and  social  relations,  are  they  not  equally 

*^  Omitted  in  the  pffidaJ  Journal. — In  absorbing  the  greater  part  of  the  one  metal  against 
'which  are  directed  the  prejadices  of  the  Western  World,  Asia  facilitates  the  establish - 
meiit  of  that  gucwf-nniTcrsal  Bi-metallisin  of  the  Western  nations  ^hich  is  the  aim  of 
the  Conference. 
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poverM  for  good  f  Everywhere  tSiere  are  laws ;  that  is  to  say^  there  is 
some  GtoTemment  interference  with  the  relations  of  man  ta  society- 
Would  mankind  continue  to  work,  to  produce,  without  this  interference^ 
this  regulation  f  <3ertainly  not.  Labor  would  be  at  a  stand-still  the  day 
that  laws  ceased  to  guarantee  the  future  Money  value  of  labor,  of  com- 
modilieSy  of  property.  To  create  this  security,  this  confidence  in  the 
fntore— is  not  this  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  wealth  t  The  State,  I  ad- 
mit, does  not  itself  labor,  nor  does  it  produce ;  but  it  is  the  necessary 
any  and  co-worker  of  those  who  do  work  and  produce,  and  hence  it  has 
its  part  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  demand  of  the  State  anything  that  is  beyond 
its  power  or  that  is  outside  of  the  nature  of  its  mission,  when  we  ask  of 
Govenunents  that  tbey  give  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  Money  Met- 
als a  permanence,  a  stability,  which  they  now  lack,  and  which  would  be 
in  the  ftitore  a  security  for  labor  and  an  encouragement  to  production.  ^ 

Another  portion  of  Mr.  Pirmez's  address  calls  ux>on  me  for  answer.  In 
speaking  of  the  monetary  crisis  under  which  England  suffered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  I  had  no  thought  of  saying,  as  Mr.  Pirmez  seems 
to  suppose  I  did,  that  the  suppression  of  Silver  Money  in  England  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  forced  currency  of  bank-notes.  In  this  matter  the 
dates  speak  for  themselves.  It  may  be  read  in  all  the  books  treating  of 
the  matter,  that  the  Suspension  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land took  place  in  1797,  while  this  law,  which  has  been  almost  ignored, 
and  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, was  only  passed  the  year  after,  in  1798. 

It  was,  however,  only  a  few  years  afterward  that  the  Paper  Money 
fell  below  par.  The  question  which  I  raised  was,  th^iefore,  this :  if  Sil- 
ver had  not  been  suppressed  would  the  Pai>er  Money  have  undergone 
the  same  depreciation  ft 

This  question  has  more  than  a  merely  historical  interest.  When  gen- 
tlemen to-day  cite  the  example  of  England,  as  they  so  often  do,  in  sup- 
port of  the  mono-metallist  theory,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
exclusion  of  Silver,  decreed  by  England  iu  1798,  was  an  experiment 
that  snceeded. 

Now  to  my  eyes  it  is  clear  that  this  measure  augmented  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  evils  under  which  England  suffered  at  that  epoch. 

England  was  then,  as  she  is  to-day,  in  commercial  relations  with  aU 
the  world,  and  Silver  was  Money  everywhere  and  was  far  more  abundant 
than  Grold.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  instances  and  in  many  places 
people  would  have  preferred  to  pay  in  Silver  rather  than  in  Gold.  This 
is  the  more  probable  ficoqi  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  relative  value 
of  Gold  had  passed  above  the  English  ratio  of  15.21,  and  that  there  was 
besides  an  eztraordinaiy  demand  for  Gold  on  account  of  the  wars  iu 

Ennq^ 

—  -  -         -  * 

*  See  pages  386  e<«eg.  t  See  pages  359  et  teg. 
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It  is  plain  that  if  England  had  not  prohibited  the  Ck>inage  of  Silver 
the  ships  that  arrived  in  her  ports  would  have  brought  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  two  metals  togetiier  than  they  did  of  Gold  alone;  and  but 
for  this  prohibition  of  Klver  Coinage,  all  the  Silver  there  was  in  En- 
gland  and  all  the  Silver  that  might  have  come  there  would  have  been 
Money  Metal,  Of  the  use  of  all  this  England  deprived  herself  volun* 
tarily  by  force  of  law.  I  should  And  it  difficult  to  persuade  myself  tbat 
in  so  doing  she  did  not  reject  an  ally  whose  assistance  would  have  be^i 
nseftil  in  maintaining  her  circulation. 

Mr.  Horton  also  desired  to  mention  one  other  point  in  the  addreBS  of 
Mr.  Pirmez. 

General  Walker  having  said  that  the  system  of  the  Single  €told 
Standard  necessarily  implied  the  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  ot 
Token  Money  in  the  States  which  should  adopt  it,  the  Belgian  Delegate 
replied  that  the  amount  of  this  Token  Money  was  limited  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  had  no  importance  in  the  circulation ;  in  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, there  were  only  10  marks  per  capita  of  the  iK>pulation,  whfle  in 
England  the  proj^rtion  was  still  smaller.  He  added  that  Token  Money 
was  in  a  certain  measure  only  a  credit  Money,  every  one  knowing  that 
the  actual  value  of  it  was  less  than  its  nominal  value,  and  that  as  it  de- 
ceived nobody  there  was  no  disadvantage  in  its  use  in  the  country  within 
whose  territory  this  unexportable  Money  was  exclusively  employed. 

Kow,  said  Mr.  Horton,  in  occupying  this  point  of  view  does  Mr. 
Pirmez  intend  to  make  tabula  rasa — a  clean  sweep  of  existing  fectst 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  there  is  far  more 
token  Money  in  Europe  than  the  honorable  Belgian  Delegate  admits. 

If,  as  is  agreed,  the  essential  character  of  Token  Money  be  that  it 
has  an  actual  value  inferior  to  its  nominal  value,  that  it  is  unexiK>rtable, 
and  in  domestic  exchanges  occupies  the  i)osition  of  a  credit  Money,  I 
simply  ask  whether,  as  matters  stand  to-day  in  consequence  of  the  war 
made  against  Silver,  all  the  Silver  five-franc  pieces  of  the  Latin  Union, 
all  the  Thalers  of  Germany,  all  the  Florins  of  Holland,  have  not  actually 
become  Tokens  t  As  bullion  they  have  a  value  very  much  inferior  to 
that  which  the  Law  gives  them  as  Coin ;  they  are  unexportable,  or  at 
least  they  do  not  leave  the  country  where,  although  ftiU  Legal  Tender, 
they  are  employed  for  small  every-day  transactions.  They  have  been  de- 
throned and  have  passed  in  fact  if  not  in  law  to  the  condition  of  Tokens. 
In  my  view,  the  point  made  against  the  Gold  Standard  by  General  Walker 
is  therefore  established  by  the  actual  presence  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
francs'  worth  of  Token  Money  in  the  metallic  stock  of  Europe,  a  con- 
tinent already  in  a  manner  partially  committed  to  the  Single  Gk>ld  Stand- 
ard by  the  demonetization  or  suspension  of  the  Ooinage  of  Silver. 

I  also  desire,  said  Mr.  Horton,  to  make  an  observation  suggested  by  the 
remarks  of  the  honorable  Delegate  from  Switzerland  concerning  the 
probable  future  production  of  Silver.  While  Mr.  Groesbeck  has  called 
attention  to  the  patent  fact  that  the  yield  of  the  Silver  mines  now  worked 
is  diminishing,  and  that  the  working  of  them  is  becoming  more  difficulty 
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Mr.  Feer-Hersog  foresees  with  certainty  that  new  mines,  or  even  the  old 
mines  of  Mexico  or  Sonth  America,  will  presently  be  in  condition  to 
poor  oat  waves  of  Silver  over  the  world.  This  belief  in  the  imminence 
of  an  inundation  of  fresh  Silver  has  now  for  a  long  time,  I  am  aware, 
been  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  system  of  the  Single 
Gold  Standard;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  conjectural  mode  of  argu- 
ment does  not  decide  anything.  From  the  moment  one  takes  his  stand 
apon  a  8apx>08ition  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  clear  that  one  may  not  as  rea- 
sonably prophesy  an  immediate  inundation  of  Gold  as  of  Silver. 

Kr.  Horton  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  ex- 
pectant and  essentially  conservative  attitude  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  adopti^  the  Law  of  Febmary  28, 1878,  or  the  ^<  Allison  Bill,"  as  in  his 
view  it  was  proper  to  call  it,  after  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
who  proposed  it  to  the  Senate,  as  a  substitute  for  the  ^^  Bland  Bill." 

The  proiK>sitaon  for  a  Law  called  the  '^  Bland  Bill "  had  been,  he  said, 
the  subject  of  thorough  discussion  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Law 
of  Febmary  28,  the  ^' Allison  Bill,"  might  be  considered  as  the  result  ot 
this  discussion.  By  its  adoption.  Congress  in  giving  to  Silver  the  charac- 
ter of  lawful  money  had  not  desired  to  increase  the  demand  for  Silver  in 
any  very  great  degree. 

It  was  plain  that  for  a  country  which  possessed  a  stock  of  Gold  of 
Bome  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  stock  constantly  increasing,  and 
which  possessed  hardly  any  Silver  dollars  at  all,  it  was  acting  with 
moderation  to  ordain  the  Coinage  on  Government  account  of  two  nullion 
dollars  of  Silver  per  month  as  a  minimvm  and  four  millions  as  a  maX' 
imum  amount. 

With  a  Coinage  thus  limited,  it  would  be  long  before  the  stock  of 
Silver  in  the  United  States  would  equal  that  of  the  various  States  of 
Europe.  Switzerland,  for  instance,  which  has  never,  said  Mr.  Horton, 
since  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  coined  Gold,  and  has  only  coined 
five-franc  pieces  since  1873,  the  date  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  already 
holds,  and  without  doubt  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  hold,  a  greater 
proportion  of  Silver  of  full  Legal-Tender  power  than  the  United  States. 
As  much  might  be  said  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  five  years'  demonetiza- 
tion. Holland  has  a  stock  of  Silver  double  its  stock  of  Gold.  As  for 
France  and  Belgium,  their  stock  of  Silver  is  counted  by  the  thousand 
miUions  of  fr'ancs.  It  is  therefore  to  a  part  of  the  world  exceedingly 
wen  provided  with  Silver,  and  one  which  has  been  thinking  for  many 
years  of  ridding  itself  of  this  metal,  and  has  not  yet  succeeded,  that  tlie 
Delegates  of  the  United  States  come  to  propose  its  rehabilitation. 

Why  is  it  that  there  has  been  in  Europe  a  desire  to  proscribe  Silver  f 

The  starting  i)oint  of  this  proscription  is  to  be  found  in  this  English 
law  of  1798  to  which  I  have  called  attention.  The  theory  of  it  was  set 
forth  in  1805  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Eealm  of,  the  first  Lord 
Liverpool,*  the  author  of  the  law  of  1798  and  the  founder  of  the  English 

syslem,  completed  by  his  son  in  1816. 

■  . I. 

*  See  page  339. 
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This  theory  of  mono-lnetalUsm,  which  has  its  source  is  a  time  when 
science  had  not  been  enlightened  by  the  decisive  lessons  of  the  expe- 
rience of  onr  century  as  to  the  solidarity  of  interest  of  all  nations  in  the 
matter  of  Money,  has  been  perpetuated  and  reproduced  in  our  day  in 
I  two  different  forms. 

At  first  it  had  manifested  itself  in  favor  of  Gold.  Later  the  excessive 
depreciation  of  that  metal,  in  consequence  of  the  outflow  from  the  mines 
of  California  and  Australia,  occasioned  such  a  panic,  that  a  learned 
economist,  Mr.  Michel  Chevalier,  who  had  applied  to  the  Double  Stand- 
ard the  explanation  of  the  '^  parachute  "  which  has  since  become  famous, 
proposed  to  demonetize  Gold,  in  the  anticipation  that  the  weight  of  this 
metal  would  become  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  parachute.  His 
advice  was  not  followed,  and  twelve  years  later  the  strength  of  the  para- 
chute was  not  exhausted.  Upon  the  convocation  of  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  of  1867,  a  strange  revolution  of  opinion  revealed 
itself.  At  that  time  the  discovery  was  generally  made  that  Silver  was 
heavy,  and  people  believed  in  good  faith  that  the  true  way  to  realize  an 
Universal  Monetary  Union  was  to  break  the  tie  that  kept  in  union  the  two 
monetary  metals ;  in  order  to  facilitate  exchanges  nothing  better  was 
devised  than  to  destroy  the  par  of  exchange  of  the  two  Moneys  by 
means  of  which  exchanges  between  different  parts  of  the  world  were 
effected,  and  always  will  be  effected ;  and  by  a  most  unfortunate  illusion 
men  were  enabled  to  believe  for  a  time  that  they  were  about  to  quicken 
production  and  open  the  springs  of  wealth  by  shaking  the  confidence  of 
men  in  values  expressed  in  Money. 

It  is  now  proposed,  said  Mr.  Horton,  that  this  confidence,  shaken  by 
what  has  occurred,  by  the  fatal  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in 
pursuance  of  these  ideas,  shall  be  restored  by  means  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement,  not  universal,  but  one  that  shall  embrace  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  and  extend  itself  over  a  mass  of  interests  sufficiently 
great,  over  boundaries  so  broad,  that  the  basis  of  the  new  monetary  sys- 
tem shall  be  comparatively  unshakable. 

We  do  not  ask,  as  gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  we  do,  that  a  variety  of 
different  ratios  between  Gold  and  Silver  shall  be  re-established  or  main- 
tained all  at  the  sa^me  time,  namely,  the  American  ratios  of  15  and  16| 
the  former  English  ratio,  15.21;  the  ratio  of  the  Latin  Union,  15.50; 
and  of  Holland,  15.62.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  these  differences 
of  ratio  that  we  wish  to  see  disappear.  To  the  conflict  which  resulted 
from  such  differences,  we  wish  to  see  peace  succeed.  This  desire  ap- 
pears to  us  attainable,  seeing  that  in  our  day  nations  can  act  together 
in  matters  of  importance  as  they  could  not  do  in  the  days  when  the  ar- 
guments were  formulated  which  have  been  reproduced  in  this  Confer- 
ence against  the  concurrent  use  of  the  two  metals.* 

•  Note. — Omitted  in  the  Official  Journal,  For  the  rest,  I  have  no  intention  of  occupy- 
ing the  time  of  the  Conference  in  a  discussion  which  can  be  caUed  theoretical.  I 
merely  desire  to  make  a  statement  here  concerning  the  practical  results  which  have 
been  reached  in  the  preceding  debates. 
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In  the  oonise  of  these  discussions  no  one  has  been  able  to  deny  that 
it  was  the  Bi-metallic  Law  of  France,  placed  as  she  was  between  the 
Silver  of  Germany  and  the  €k>]d  of  England,  that  for  more  than  half  a 
eentnry  served  as  a  self-adjnsting  balance  to  fix  the  par  of  exchange  of 
the  two  Money  metals.  Nor  has  any  one  been  able  to  deny  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Latin  Union  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  practicability  of 
the  work  proposed  to  the  Conference.* 

It  has  been  admitted  that  a  doctrinaire  legislation  rashly  angmenting 
he  demand  for  Gold  and  diminishing  that  of  Silver  has  caused  and 
continues  to  cause  a  most  pernicious  perturbation  in  the  metal  market. 

In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  Gold  price  of  Silver,  England,  as 
we  have  been  told,  has  suffered  great  losses.  Germany  has  sold,  at  a 
discount,  at  considerable  cost  to  herself  a  part  of  the  Silver  which  she 
had  prepared  herself  to  dispose  of. 

The  States  of  the  Latin  Union,  menaced  with  an  inundation  of  Silver, 
weie  unable  to  protect  themselves  against  this  danger  except  by  a 
measure  which  is  believed  to  have  aggravated  the  fiaJl  of  Silver,  the 
evil  fipom  which  they  themselves  suffered.  Every  one  has  suffered  and 
anticipates  further  suff'ering.  The  enormous  sum  of  full  Legal-Tender 
Silver  which  is  collected  in  the  continental  states,  notably  in  the  Latin 
Union,  has  degenerated,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  to  the  con- 
dition of  Token  Money.  Possessing  no  longer  in  reality  and  for  foreign 
use  the  value  which  the  the  law  continues  to  give  it  in  the  country 
^hich  coined  it,  the  5-£ranc  piece  has  become  an  inexportable  Money — a 
thing  condemned  by  all  true  monetary  science. 

This  is  the  situation  into  which  Silver  has  been  brought,  and  gentle- 
men content  themselves  with  asking.  What  is  the  normal  price  of  Silver  f 

In  our  view  there  is  something  better  to  be  done.  There  are  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  which  I  undertake  to  call  measures  of  public  safety. 

Nevertheless,  added  Mr.  Horton,  I  can  well  understand  that  the  expect- 
ant attitude  observed  by  the  United  States  has  been  found,  for  special 
reasons,  to  be  equally  imposed  upon  certain  other  States,  and  that  many 
of  their  representatives  have  seen  in  their  official  and  diplomatic  x>osition 
a  motive  for  not  entering  into  thorough  discussion  of  the  propositions 
submitted  to  this  Assembly.    But  does  not  this  obstacle  to  the  deUbera- 

*  Note. — Omitted  in  the  Official  Journal, — ^Who,  iucleed,  Tvould  have  had  the  bolduess 
tu  maintain  that  the  accession  of  Enghind,  or  of  Germany,  with  the  United  States, 
t(i  the  Latin  Union,  would  not  have  given  to  the  relation  of  value  between  the  two 
metals  a  stability  even  greater  than  they  enjoyed  before  1873  f 

III  eomparison  with  such  a  situation  what  do  we  seef  Can  any  one  deny  to  the 
<lemonetization  of  Silver  a  fatal  influence  in  the  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial 
liistoryof  the  years  that  have  passed  since  1873  f  Modem  man  lives  in  the  midst  of 
«il>li|;ations;  the  values  of  the  world  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  two 
metals;  the  business  of  the  world  is  based  on  the  future  Honey  value  of  property, 
and  demonetization,  meaning  a  vast  withdrawal  of  employment  for  Silver,  a  vast 
iucrease  of  demand  for  Gold,  is  a  disturbance  of  existing  values  and  of  existing  pro- 
daction. 
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tions  of  the  Gonference  fade  away  before  the  actual  fact  of  this  aidmat^ 
debate  in  favor  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  and  against  the  Doable 
Standard  as  it  was,  to  which  diplomacy  has  lent  itself?  Have  not  the 
apologists  of  the  status  qw>^  for  which  nevertheless  ev^ry  one  agrees  a 
remedy  must  be  sought,  already  made  too  much  use  of  the  freedom  of 
<^ academic  discussion"  to  be  able  to  maintain  for  the  Gonference  the 
character  of  a  purely  diplomatic  reunion  t 

But,  however  that  may  be,  and  independently  of  any  other  result, 
this  much  has  already  been  gained,  that  the  Gonference  of  1878,  break- 
ing with  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  1867,  will  have  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  monetary  science  of  our  time,  and  that  it  will 
in  a  manner  fix  the  date  of  the  decline  of  the  theories  of  mono-metallism. 

The  presence  at  this  reunion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  is  a  notable  sign  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  men's 
minds  in  this  regard,  and  the  exposition  of  views  by  the  chief  Delegate 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  deserves  to  make  an  epoch. 

In  declaring  that  universal  bi-metallism  and  the  universal  Single  Gold 
Standard  are  both  Utopias,  but  that  the  universal  Single  Gold  Standard 
is  an  entirely  false  Utopia,  and  in  saying  that  a  propaganda  against  Silver 
would  be  an  extremely  pernicious  thing  for  every  one,  even  for  States 
which  are  devoted  to  the  system  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  Mr« 
Goschen,  although  making  due  reservation  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  monetary  system  x)eculiar  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has  placed  him- 
self upon  bi-metallic  ground.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Utopias  of  universal 
bi-metallism,  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  made  various  allusions,  are  not  within 
the  practical  objects  of  the  Conference.  We  have  merely  to  do  with  the 
probable  effects  of  the  proi)osed  union  of  the  States  here  represented, 
and  as  far  as  this  quasi-universal  bimetallism  is  concerned,  Mr.  Goschen, 
holding  himself  within  the  limits  of  his  diplomatic  position,  has  not  en- 
tered into  consideration  of  it. 

But  ux>on  the  Utopia  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  he  has  spoken  fully. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  said  that  England  had  done  more  than  other  nations 
to  maintain  the  value  of  Silver  in  the  world,  in  not  limiting  the  Coinage 
of  rupees  in  India. 

But  such  a  limitation  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  compelled  the 
introduction  of  Gk)ld  in  India,  and,  indeed,  the  Grovemment  of  India  has 
so  expressed  itself  (Return  East  India  Silver  of  March  22, 1877*),  and 
would  have  largely  diminished  the  stock  of  Gold  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
an  eventualily  against  which  great  interests  in  EuroxH)  are  compelled  to 
be  on  their  guard. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  introduction  of  Grold  into  India,  without  speak- 
ing of  the  rest  of  Asia,  is  an  Utopia,  and  the  consequences  of  any  attempt 
to  realize  this  utopia  would  be  fatal  for  Europe  and  for  England. 

But  have  we  not  the  right  to  say  also  that  the  extension  of  the  Single 
Gold  Standard  in  Europe,  iu  Europe  itself,  has  become  an  Utopia  f 

*See  pago  409. 
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It  has  been  geneially  recognized  as  tme  tt«it  what  weighs  upon  the 
present  situation  is  the  mass  of  Silver  which  (Germany  has  to  sell,  and 
that  when  Germany  shall  have  sold  its  Silver,  the  world  will  return  to 
a  "normal  i>osition.'' 

Now,  how  can  the  maintenance  of  this  '^  normal  position"  be  reconciled 
with  the  actual  introduction  or  even  the  dread  of  the  actual  introduction 
of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  into  Switzerland,  into  Belgium,  into  Holland, 
into  France  t  Evidently,  gentlemen  must  have  already  ceased  to  have 
any  fear  tiiat  these  other  nations  will  some  day  undertake  to  sell  their 
Silver,  and  thus  in  their  turn  set  at  naught  those  natural  laws  for  whose 
resorrection  the  world  is  now  supi)08ed  to  be  waiting. 

I  may  be  here  permitted  to  observe  that  the  present  position  of 
England  upon  the  question  of  Silver,  and  so  likewise  that  of  France,  as  - 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Conference,  pre- 
sents a  dramatic  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  these 
two  nations  in  1867. 

Nine  years  ago  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  able,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  congratulate  his  country  that  France  showed  herself 
ready  to  abandon  Silver  and  to  adopt  the  Single  Gold  Standard.* 

To-day,  Mr.  Leon  Say,  speaking  in  the  name  of  France,  with  the  double 
authority  of  his  scientific  and  of  his  official  x>osition,  tells  us  that  France 
is  not  moving  toward  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  but  is  awaiting  the 
fiakvorable  moment  to  re-enter  into  full  employment  of  the  Double  Stand- 
ard. The  position  of  England,  diplomatically  defined  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
is,  therefore,  in  a  manner,  the  English  complement  of  the  attitude  of 
France. 

It  results  from  these  debates,  said  Mr.  Horton,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
interests  of  England  are  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of  Silver  as  money 
from  Europe  and  from  the  United  States.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
England,  by  great  losses,  has  paid  the  price  of  German  demonetization; 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  measure  for  which  she  herself  had  given  the  example, 
and  that  she,  as  well  as  the  other  nations,  can  only  lose  by  new  demon- 
etizations of  Silver  in  the  future.  Nothing  could  more  completely  illus- 
trate the  true  reasons  which  called  the  Conference  into  existence,  the 
motives  of  the  general  weal,  which  decided  the  United  States  to  convoke 
it  Nothing  could  bring  into  clearer  light  the  community  of  interest 
which  unites  all  the  nations  in  all  that  concerns  their  Money ;  nor  could 
anything  more  forcibly  suggest  the  necessity  that  the  civilized  world 
should  come  to  an  understanding  to  preserve  for  Silver  its  character  of 
of  Money  and  so  act  that  the  par  of  international  exchange  of  the  two 
metals  may  rest  upon  secure  foundations. 

Mb.  Fenton  expressed  his  intention  of  offering  some  observations  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session.  He  added  that  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  might  perhaps  deem  it  proper  to  submit  to  the  Confer- 

'Seepage  381. 
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ence  other  propoRitions  which  might  be  snbstitated  for  those  previously 
formulated  by  the  United' States  delegation,  and  to  ask  for  a  vote  apon 
them  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Pbesidb^t  (Mr.  Say)  requested  that  in  that  case  the  text  of 
these  new  propositions  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Delegates 
of  the  other  States^  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  examine  them  before 
the  next  session. 

Mb.  Gboesbeok,  in  support  of  the  observations  he  had  offered,  laid 
on  the  table  the  following  documents : 

1.  Two  letters  from  Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
the  15th  July  last  (Exhibits  G  and  D).      . 

2.  A  letter  ttom  Mr.  Idnderman,  Director  of  the  Mint,  dated  the  19th 
July  last  (Exhibit  E). 

Mb.  Fenton  presented  a  return  of  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1878  (Exhibit  F). 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  Say)  announced  that  in  order  to  clear  up  one 
of  the  historical  points  touched  upon  in  the  discussion,  he  would  collect 
and  communicate  to  the  Conference  the  documents  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  legal  ratio  of  15^  dated  not  merely  &om  the  year  XI, 
but  was  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  France  under  the  ministry  of  M. 
De  Calonne,  in  1785.» 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  agam  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  session  terminated  at  a  quarter  past  5. 

*  See  pages  254  et  teq. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  MOMETABT  BTSTEH  OF  BELGIUM. 

•  

Both  the  Money  of  Payment  and  the  Fractional  Money  of  Beldam  are  legulated  in 
•ceordanee  with  the  treaty  of  1865  modified  by  the  interdiction  of  the  mintage  of 
Silver.  It  in  mmeceesaiy  to  leprodace  here  the  provisions  of  that  treaty^  'wliich  is 
veil  known  as  constituting  the  Latin  Union. 

The  eonditioiis  of  mintage  of  Gold  and  of  Silver  in  Belgium  are  as  follows : 

The  cost  of  Coinage  is  6  fhmcs  70  centimes  per  kilogram  of  Gold  coins  struck,  and  1 
franc  50  centimes  per  kilogram  of  Silver  Coin. 

The  Silver  fhmc  containing  5  grams  of  Silver  ^  fine,  the  'kilogram  of  this  fineness 
tt  worth  200  francs,  and  the  Mint,  deducting  the  cost  of  Coinage,  gives  back  for  a  kilo- 
gram of  SUver  198  firancs  50  centimes  of  Coin. 

If  a  kilogram  of  pure  Silver  which  is  worth  222  francs  22  centimes,  be  deposited, 
the  Hint  will  retnm  220  francs  55  centimes  in  specie. 

Gold  being  worth  at  the  legal  ratio  15^  times  Silver,  the  kilogram  of  Gold  at  ^  is 
worth  3,100  francs,  and  for  it  the  Mint  will  give  back  3,093  francs  30  centimes  of  Gold 
Coin;  if  a  kilogram  of  pure  Gold  which  is  worth  3,444  francs  44  centimes,  be  depos- 
ited, it  returns  3,437  francs  of  Coin, 

The  National  Bank  has  the  privilege  of  a  reduction  of  ^  i>er  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
Coinage,  but  it  receives  the  metal  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint  rate,  giving  specie  imme- 
diately in  exchange  for  metal. 

Beside  the  coins  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  1865,  Belgium  has,  as  tokens,  pieces  of 
nickel  of  20, 10,  and  5  centimes,  and  copper  coins  of  2  and  1  centime.  The  nickel  coins 
are  exchangeable  at  any  time  in  the  office  of  the  Treasury  in  sums  of  50  francs.  Nickol 
coins  need  not  be  received  for  sums  above  5  francs,  and  copi>er  coins  need  not  be  re- 
ceived for  soma  above  2  francs. ! 
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LIST  OF   LEGISLATIVE   DOCUMENTS   CONCEENING   THE  KINGDOM  OP 

ITALY, 

A. — ^No.  788,  Law  of  Angast  24, 1862,  on  the  nnification  of  the  monetary  system. 

B. — No.  3,037,  Law  of  July  21, 1866,  promulgating  the  monetary  treaty  between  Italy, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland,  signed  in  Paris,  December  23, 186& 

C— No.  4,771,  Royal  decree  of  December  30, 1868,  on  the  accession  of  Greece  to  said 
treaty. 

D. — ^No.  57  (Second  series),  Royal  decree  of  February  12, 1871,  on  the  Legal  Tender 
of  Gold  coins  of  20  and  10  irancs  in  the  Anstro-Hungarian  Empire. 

E. — ^No.  2,065  (Second  series).  Law  of  August,  1874,  on  the  monetary  treaty  between 
Italy,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland,  signed  in  Paris,  January  31,  1874. 

F. — ^No.  2,651  (Second  series).  Law  of  July  17, 1875,  on  the  declaration  signed  in 
Paris,  the  5th  of  February,  1875,  by  the  Delegates  of  Italy,  Belgium,  France  and 
Switzerland. 

G.— No.  3,068  (Second  series),  Royal  decree  of  April  26,  1876,  on  the  declaration 
signed  in  Paris,  February  3, 1675,  by  the  Delegates  of  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  Greece, 
and  Switzerland. 
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TT.XTTIBrr  c* 

July  15, 1878. 

DiAB  Sis  :  To  that  part  of  your  letter  of  the  15M;h.'ljistant,  in  which  yon  aek  my 
view  of  the  matters  confided  in  the  Monetary  Commiaaion,  I  have  some  delicacy  in 
replying  very  fully. 

During  th<^  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris,  when  silver  in  onr  country  was  exclnded 
from  circulation  hy  being  nndervaloed,  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Single  Standard 
of  Gold,  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  yon  will  find  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Conference, 
stating  briefly  my  view.  At  that  time  the  wisest  among  ns  did  not  anticipate  the 
sodden  fall  of  Silver  or  the  rise  of  Gold  that  has  oocnrred.  This  uncertainty  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  metals  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  a  mono- 
metallic fiystem,  but  other  arguments,  showing  the  dangerous  effect  upon  industry  by 
droppinxjr  one  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  Standard  of  value,  outweigh  in  my  mind 
ill  theoretical  objections  to  the  bi-metaUic  system.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  leading  commercial  nations  to  fix  by  agreement  an  arbitrary 
ivUtion  between  Silver  and  Gold,  even  though  the  market  value  might  vary  somewhat 
Irom  time  to  time,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  the  greatest  good  to  all  nations.  My 
rarnest  desire  is  that  you  may  succeed  in  doing  this. 

You  are  so  well  informed  upon  the  subject  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  enlarge 

upon  it.    The  statements  and  documents  sent  you  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  will 

give  in  authentic  form  most  of  the  material  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question,  and 

your  own  investigations  on  the  Silver  Commission  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  supply  any 

deficiency. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  SHEI»LA.N, 

Secretar^f. 
W.  S.  Oboesbbck,  Esq., 

CmoimiaH,  Ohio. 


Treasurt  Department,  July  15,  1878. 

Bkar  Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  the  12th  was  received  during  my  temporary  absence,  and 
I  comply  with  your  request  with  pleasure. 

Accompanying  this  I  send  you  sundry  documents,  duly  scheduled,  which  contain  in 
detail  the  law  and  my  views  on  the  resumption  question. 

Among  these  papers  is  a  letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of  date  July 
6th,  Bbowing  the  exact  Coin  on  hand  for  all  purposes,  a  careful  examination  of  which 
^il  prove  to  yon  onr  ability  to  resume  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  law. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  on  hand  in  the  Treasury  Coin  enough  to  cover  all 
our  Coin  liabilities  of  every  name  and  nature,  and  also  35  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  United  States  Notes  outstanding  with  an  excess  of  $2,474,822.    We  have 

*  XoTB  TO  THE  Enoush  JOURNAL. — Of  the  following  letters,  a  French  translation 
"vas  printed  in  the  French  Official  JoumaL 
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also  $7,136,529  of  fractiooal  Silver  Coin  which  will  be  need  for  current  expenses.  Of 
the  United  States  Notes  outstanding  at  least  sixty  millions  are  held  in  the  Treasury^ 
either  as  the  property  of  the  United  States  or  as  special  funds  for  purposes  prescrilHfd 
by  law,  which  cannot  readily  be  diminished.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  sell  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  Coin  or  Bullion,  and  he  may  use  United  States  Notes 
for  the  same  purpose.  Our  revenue,  both  in  Coin  or  Currency,  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  all  current  expenses  covered  by  the  appropriations  of  Congress.  Considering 
that  the  United  States  Notes  are  scattered  over  a  vast  country,  are  in  great  favor  and 
demand  and  extremely  popular,  I  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  abiUty  of  the  TYeasoiy 
to  resume  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  the  leading  bankers  and  brokers  of  New 
York  are  of  the  same  opinion.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  prevent  the  United  States 
from  taking  its  place  among  the  specie-paying  nations  at  that  time,  except  the  pos- 
sible repeal  by  Congress  of  the  resumption  act,  and  this  I  do  not  anticipate. 
Very  truly  yonnt| 

JOHN  SHERMAN, 

Secretary. 
William  S.  Grossbbgk,  Esq., 

Ctficiiuiatt,  Ohio, 


Treasury  Department, 
0ffici^of  the  director  of  the  mlkt, 

Washingtm,  D,  C,  July  19,  1?73. 
Sir  :  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  information  has  readied  us  through  the  Department  of  State  that  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  has  made  the  Japanese  "yen,"  or  trade-dollar  of  420  grains,  nine-teutbs 
fine,  a  legal  tender  throughout  the  empire,  and  has  also  reduced  the  charge  for  mann- 
facturiuQ  that  Coin  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  cent  for  each  piece. 

This  is  the  establishment  of  a  double  or  bi-metallic  Standard  on  a  ratio  of  16.di^  Xo 
one,  the  practical  effect  of  which  will  be  the  circulation  of  Silver  Coin  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Gold,  until  the  price  of  Silver  shall  advance  and  become  settled  at  57^^  pence. 
The  coining  rate  of  Silver  into  trade-dollars  is  114.28  cents  per  ounce,  100  fine, 
which  is  equivalent,  very  nearly,  to  58  x>ence  per  ounce  British  standard,  925  fine. 

The  desire  of  Japan  appears  to  be  not  only  to  use  Silver  as  Itcgal-Tender  Money, 
but  to  compete  with  the  Mexican  dollar  in  China. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

A.  R.  LINDERMAN, 

Director  of  the  Mint 
Hoik  W.  S.  Groesdeck 

(Care  of  Messss.  Munroe  et  C,  bankers,  Paris,  France). 
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BXTTTBrr  y.* 
BocciocRT  PBzsKirnED  BT  MR.  Fentok. 

CoUtage  esBeeuied  at  the  mtnto  of  the  United  Statei  during  the  Jleodl  year  ending  June  ZO, 

187a 

Gold $52,770,420  00 

Trade^oUais 11,378,010  00 

Standard  Silver  doUara 8,600,500  00 

s^Qbsidiaiy  Silver  Coin 8,339,315  50 

HinoT coins.  1 30,076  00 

Total 81,118,921  50 

BXCAPITUUkTIOK. 

Gold $52,770,420  00 

ftilver 28,317,825  50 

Hioor 30.676  00 

Total ". 81,118,921  50 

*  Note  to  the  English  Joubnal.— A  French  tranalation  of  the  above  was  printed 
in  the  French  Jonmal. 
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Wednesday,  August  28, 1878. 
There  were  piesi&Dt : 
The  Delegates  of— 

Aastria-Hiingaiy, 

B^giom, 

France, 

Oreat  Britaiii, 

Greece,  * 

Italy, 

Bujssia, 

Sweden  and  l^orway, 

Switzerland,  and 

The  United  States  of  America. 
Who  had  been  present  at  the  preceding  session. 

The  session  opened  at  1.S0  p.  m. 

Mb.  Buatt  conunnnicated  two  documents  rdative  to>  the  monetary 
legislation  of  France,  namely: 

Ist.  The  Declaration  of  the  King,  30th  October,  1785,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  value  of  Orold  relatively  to  Silver. 

2d.  The  "  Law  of  7-17  Germinal,  year  XI,"  upon  thei  fabrication  and 
verification  of  Coins.    (Exhibit  A,  sixth  session.) 

And  also  a  synoptical  table  of  French  Coins.  (Exhibit  B,  sixth  ses- 
sion.) 

•  145 
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Mr.  Fenton,  in  accordance  with  notice  given  at  the  previous  session^ 
then  addressed  the  Conference.    He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  :  Hie  time  for  much  discussion  seems  to  have  passed. 
In  closing  the  general  debate  I  had  intended  to  summarize  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  to  answer  the  objections,  as  well  as 
I  could,  that  had  been  urged  against  it  on  the  other.  But  I  have  aban- 
doned the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  only  ask  the  attention  of 
Delegates  for  a  short  time  to  a  few  general  remarks.  The  attitude  of 
my  country  has  been  well  stated  by  my  colleagues.  My  own  individual 
views  do  not  greatly  differ.  I  hardly  need  repeat  that  it  seems  to  us, 
speaking  for  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  Silver 
should  be  excluded  from  free  Coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  Coin- 
age of  Silver  and  its  use  as  Money,  as  unlimited  Legal  Tender,  should 
be  retained  where  they  exist,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  restored  where 
they  have  ceased  to  exist.  Further,  that  the  use  of  both  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver as  Legal  Tender  may  safely  be  adopted. 

First,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international 
agreement ;  and. 

Secondly,  through  concert  of  action,  by  granting  to  each  metal,  at  the 
relation  fixed,  equal  terms  of  Coinage,  making  no  discrimination  beiweon 
them. 

This  is  what  we  have  deemed  proper  to  suggest  to  the  Conference. 
We  believe  it  is  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Once  ux>on  it, 
there  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in  reaching  forward — ^not  remotely — 
to  practical  details.  It  may  be  that  these  details  would  involve,  among 
other  things,  an  occasional  adjustment  of  the  ratio  of  value  of  the  two  Coin 
metals  by  the  nations  employing  them.  It  may  be  that  limited  Coinage, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  would  be  necessary ;  but  I  will  not  antici- 
pate the  conditions  of  an  absolute  understanding  between  us.  I  want 
it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  an  agreement  to  act  together,  whether 
the  ratio  is  fixed  for  an  indefinite  jieriod  or  not,  and  whether  the  Coin- 
age is  free  or  limited,  has  no  just  dependence  on  the  amount  of  metal 
produced  and  the  amount  used  in  Coin.  This  will  take  care  of  itself,  if 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  fix  upon  the  right  principle.  The  basis  of  in- 
ternational action  being  wisely  established,  the  results  cannot  be  erratic 
or  mischievous. 

The  first  necessity  of  a  commercial  people  is  that  their  standard  of  value 
should  be  accepted  by  other  commercial  nations,  for  one  of  the  chief 
uses  of  the  precious  metals  is  to  liquidate  balances  with  other  countries. 
London  being  the  clearing-house  of  the  world,  England  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  home  government  may  not  in  the  past  have  felt  in  this 
respect  equal  interest  with  the  outlying  nations.  But  the  real  question, 
after  all,  for  her,  as  now  seems  to  be  conceded,  is  that  which  is  pertinent 
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to  all  commercial  nations:  What  are  the  tenns  npon  which  they  will  ex- 
ercise the  use  of  the  two  Coin  Metals  f  We  see  that  this  question  has 
of  late  given  rise  to  earnest  inquiry  on  all  sides.    Why  is  this  f 

We  find  ourselves,  not  alone  here  or  there,  but  in  every  country,  in 
some  measore,  in  the  midst  of  financial  disasters  and  industrial  depres- 
sioDs.  This  condition  is  not  disconnected  from  international  exchanges. 
Prices  have  been  falling  and  receipts  diminishing.  Hardships  have 
ensued,  and  they  still  continue.  The  nations  have  reached  a  point  where 
they  must  devote  themselves  with  assiduous  care  and  with  the  most 
pnident  and  sagacious  skill  to  a  restoration  of  a  more  healthy  state. 
Guide  skillfully  and  wisely  as  we  may,  the  process  of  recovery  is  still 
toilsome  and  difficult.  Industry  is  more  or  less  crippled ;  commerce  is 
partially  paralyzed,  and  the  great  mercantile  interest  still  checks  its  busy 
operations  in  anxious  concern.  Not  only  are  these  interests  to  be  re- 
vived, but  most  nations  have  vast  indebtedness  to  pay.  And  while 
this  is  eminently  true  of  most  civilized  countries,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
taxation  and  the  necessary  cost  of  living  are  an  overmatch  for  the  profits 
on  industry  f  At  least,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there  is  little 
Nirplus,  except  in  the  new  countries  which  are  provided  with  native 
riches.    Turn  to  this  side  or  that,  we  find  a  depressed  condition. 

May  I  refer  to  one  other  point  bearing  upon  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion !  All  taxes  must  be  paid  from  capital  or  income.  It  is  a  sound 
maxim  that  taxation  should  not  be  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  encroach  on 
capital,  or,  in  other  words,  u{>on  the  solid  basis  of  future  production. 
h  not  this  being  done,  to  some  extent,  in  some  quarters  f  Do  you  ask 
the  remedy  t  I  answer,  in  part,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  action  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  aims  of  this  Conference.  It  may  not  be  practi- 
cable to  step  forward  into  formal  agreement  at  this  time,  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment<,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  the  States  here  represented  that 
some  expression,  at  least,  should  be  made  distinctly  favorable  to  that 
object. 

1  do  not  say  there  cannot  be  too  much  currency ;  what  I  say  is,  there 
can  be  too  little  Money.  I  am  aware  that  Money  is  not  needed  for  its 
ovn  sake.  Apart  firom  being  the  Standanl  of  value,  its  great  purpose 
is  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  as  the  instrument  with  which 
transfers  are  made  and  indebtedness  discharged.  Then  the  question 
arises,  is  Gold  alone  for  this  purpose  amply  competent;  or  can  Gold  and 
Silver,  joined  in  &ir  proportions,  any  more  than  satisfactorily  perform 
this  workt  It  is  wholly  certain  that  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  must 
continue  to  be  the  basis  of  coumiercial  exchange.  Our  Government, 
speaking  through  the  medium  of  its  legislature— the  representative  alike 
of  the  popular  will  and  the  conservative  expression  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union— -declares  in  favor  of  both,  to  the  end  that  the  activity  jand 
proit  of  exchange  may  be  reinspired  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
increaaed* 
I  win  not  dwell  to  consider  the  full  future  effect  upon  production,  com- 
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jnerce,  and  consamption  of  present  and  further  demonetization  of  Silver. 
1  w^ill  indulge  in  a  word  only,  in  addition  to  the  learned  and  forcible  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Groesbeck,  upon  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  at 
the  last  session.  There  is,  according  to  most  reliable  estimates,  some- 
thing  over  five  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  of  Silver  in  circulation 
in  the  world.  The  importance  of  the  relation  of  this  money  volume  to 
the  exchanges  of  mankind  and  the  industries  of  mankind  will  at  once 
be  admitt/Cd.  Indeed,  it  cannot  well  be  overstated.  The  annual  aver- 
age production  of  eight  million  pounds  sterling  in  1848,  to,  say  sixteen 
million  in  1876,  is  equal  to  only  about  2  J  per  cent,  on  the  stock  in  circula- 
tion in  the  world  during  the  intermediate  period — an  amount  hardly  more 
than  a  match  for  necessary  wastage,  and  for  art  and  ornamental  pari>ose8. 
And  yet,  the  aggregate  volume  in  circulation  as  Money  is  so  large  that  the 
increasing  discontinuance  of  its  use  as  Money  might  add  to  present  dis- 
orders in  an  incalculable  degree.  It  will  be  observed  in  this  connection 
that  the  two  metals  are,  in  the  long  run,  produced  in  nearly  equal  quan- 
tities in  value.  This  is  a  significant  circumstance.  The  present  value  of 
Gold  in 'the  world  is  estimated  at  750  million  pounds  sterling,  and  of 
Silver  at  650  million ;  so,  as  before  said,  there  are  about  equal  masses  of 
value  available  for  Coinage.  Although  the  annual  production  of  either 
metal  vanes  considerably,  from  time  to  time,  it  seldom  happens  that 
there  is  an  increased  or  diminished  supply  of  both  at  once;  and  thus  the 
variation  in  the  production  of  both  metals  is  less  than  the  variation  in 
the  production  of  either  metal  singly.    But  I  pass. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  our  differences  in  regard  to  the  proi>ositions 
submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  has 
been  signalized  by  our  Conference  and  discussions  that  each  nation, 
whatever  its  own  system,  manifests  a  prudent  solicitude  touching  the 
relation  which  the  two  Coin  Metals  shall  hereafter  bear  to  each  other. 
In  other  words,  each  nation  here  represented  has  shown  an  interest  in 
the  wise  regulation  of  the  Money  of  the  remainder  of  the  nations.  And 
I  will  add,  what  seems  to  me  apparent,  that  the  current  of  popular 
opinion,  and  therefore,  I  trust,  the  official  expression  of  Governments, 
in  a  measure,  now  operates  as  a  check  to  the  impulse  of  the  last  few  years 
toward  Gold-mono-metallism.  So  far  as  this  Assembly  can  token  this 
fact,  may  I  not  say  that  it  is  seen  in  the  retraced  steps  of  the  United 
States }  in  the  hopeful  attitude  of  France;  in  the  language  of  England; 
in  the  presence  here  of  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandina\ian 
States,  and  in  the  earnest  i)osition  of  Italy,  Austria  f  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  human  race  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  reason,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  to  change  their  position,  to  modify  public  policy. 
To  act  otherwise  would  be  to  affirm  that  exi)erience  was  worth  nothing. 
If.  I  correctly  interpret  the  surrounding  indications,  and  I  trust  I  do, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this  Conference  will  announce  this 
later  result  of  experience,  this  later  conviction,  if  you  please,  in  a  man- 
ner to  encourage  people  in  the  struggle  for  prosperity,  and  Govemincuts 
in  the  effort  to  return  to  an  improved  Money  condition. 
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Speaking  of  my  own  Government  and  people,  our  large  domain  and 
diversified  interests  afford  a  feir  guarantee,  even  under  ad\'erse  circum- 
stances, of  gradual  improvement.  The  elements  of  an  increase  of  wealth 
in  our  case  are  quite  clear.  Our  vast  districts  of  yet  unsettled  fertile  terri- 
tory and  immense  mineral  stores  are  a  part  of  current  history.  Indeed, 
the  already  augmented  wealth  of  the  nation,  amounting  to  more  than 
fifteen  times  the  aggregate  of  debt,  and  the  incalculable  prpmise  for  the 
future,  together  with  the  preparation  of  the  Government,  settle  the 
question  beyond  a  doubt  of  our  present  and  prospective  ability  to  re- 
sume 8i)ecie  payments  and  discharge  all  our  obligations. 

Just  now,  on  the  very  day  we  convened  here,  the  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  representing  immense  capital,  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  common  feeling  and  purpose  in  the  following  hearty  and 
unreserved  manner: 

Rfiolved,  That,  in  tho  opinion  of  this  association,  tho  near  approach  of  tho  day  ap- 
poiutetl  by  law  for  resumption  of  Coin  payments  and  values  is  to  be  hailed  as  an 
event  of  tho  highest  significance  to  tho  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  uatiou. 
Wcanse  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  industry,  trade,  and  general  tranquillity  and 
cMiitentment  can  be  restored  to  the  people.  Tho  American  Bankers'  Association  thcre- 
f4)Te  pledges  aid  and  support  to  the  Government  in  a  return  to  a  specie  Standard  in 
tbe  transaction  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country. 

Krmlcedy  That  the  resources  of  the  country,  arising  from  abundant  crops  in  several 
roccessivc  years,  the  extraordinary  mineral  wealth,  the  largo  credit  balance  of  trade 
^th  other  nations,  and  irom  the  rajiid  development  of  mechanical  inventions  and 
appHances  by  which  productive  industry  has  been  facilitated  and  increased,  all  hap- 
pily concur  in  supplying  the  necessary  means  for  resiunption. 

So  you  will  leam  from  every  quarter  that  our  j^eople  are  a  well-dis- 
fiplined  and  loyal  reserve  force,  fully  committed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government  and  to  national  good  faith.  After  all,  even  under  these 
favoring  circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  hard  work  to  pull  up — 
harder  than  I  could  wish.  We  feel  that  the  case  could  be  made  some- 
vbat  easier  by  international  co-operation  in  the  fuller  use  of  SUver.  In 
the  exchanges  of  trcule,  in  the  work  of  production,  in  the  compensa- 
tions of  labor,  and  in  every  business  transaction,  its  freer  course  is  of 
first  importance.  Indeed,  the  question  of  its  free  relation  with  Gold  as 
Money  is  closely  connected  with  all  the  varied  and  multiplied  interests 
of  daily  national  and  international  affairs. 

It  is  the  province  .of  practical  statesmanship  to  secure  whatever  of 
beneficent  effect  may  come  from  the  restoration  of  this  metal  to  an  un- 
fettered position.  Our  people  have  felt  hopeful,  and  our  Government 
hsw  given  official  expression  of  the  desire  that  this  Conference  would 
do  something  to  this  end,  and  not  only  for  us,  if  so  much  for  us,  but 
also  for  the  family  of  nations.  We  prefer  not,  if  we  could,  to  stand 
alone.  Oar  interests  are  your  interests ;  the  interests  of  our  respective 
D:.tions  in  this  respect  are  practically  identical. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  their  Govem- 
ment)  at  the  outset,  at  your  instance,  gentlemen,  had  the  honor  to  make 
&biief  dedaiation  of  the  questions  for  discussion.    It  was  in  the  spirit 
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of  tlie  invitation  to  you  to  meet  us  in  council.  We  felt  assured  of  your 
approval ;  if  not  of  just  that,  of  an  expression  in  some  form  on  your 
part  T^hicli  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  international  agreement  and  co- 
operation in  the  not  distant  hereafter.  I  beg  you  to  rea^ure  us,  in 
your  own  words,  if  not  in  ours,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  report  to  our 
Government  your  sense  of  regard  for  its  broad  views  and  liberal  spirit. 
In  anticipating  your  decision,  I  do  no  more  than  bespeak  the  action 
of  the  eminent  representatives  of  enlightened  and  progi*essive  nations. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  suggested  that  as  the  discussion  upon  the 
propositions  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  was  closed,  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  desirable  in  order 
that  the  Delegates  of  the  other  States  might  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  collective  answer  w^hich  they  might  wish  to  make  to  these  prop- 
ositions. 

This  advice  being  adopted,  the  session  was  adjourned  at  2  o'clock. 

It  was  again  opened  at  3J  o'clock. 

Mr.  Groesbeck  requested  that  the  Conference  adjourn  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  that  the  collective  response  which  the  Delegates  of  the 
European  States  manifested  the  intention  of  making  to  the  American 
propositions  be  not  laid  upon  the  table  at  this  session,  in  order  that  his 
colleagues  and  himself  might  agree  beforehand  with  reference  to  this 
response  and  present  their  observations  ui)on  it. 

Mr.  Goschen  stated  that  he,  like  many  other  of  the  Delegates,  would 
have  desired  tnat  the  Conference  should  not  be  uselessly  prolonged,  since 
it  could  form  no  resolution  of  a  practical  and  final  charact'Cr. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  of  making  their  views  fully  known, 
the  sessions  had  been  prolonged  from  day  to  day.  Although  he  had 
made  his  arrangements  for  leaving  to-morrow,  in  the  belief  that  the 
Conference  had  decided  to  hold  no  further  sessions,  he  would  be  dis- 
posed, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  willingly  to  accord  to  the  Delegates 
of  the  United  States  the  new  delay  which  they  requested.  But  as  for 
the  second  part  of  the  request  formulated  by  Mr.  Groesbeck,  namely, 
that  the  draft  of  response  to  the  American  propositions  be  not  even 
laid  upon  the  table  to-day,  he  saw  for  his  part  no  inconvenience  in  hav- 
ing them  presented  just  as  the  American  propositions  had  been,  with- 
out their  being  discussed  upon  the  same  day;  and  this  seeme<l  to  Mm 
the  more  practicable,  inasmuch  as  this  draft  of  an  answer  had,  as  he 
thought  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  been  already  confidentially  com- 
municated to  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  Conference  were  very  clear,  and  Mr. 
Goschen  had  thought  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  proper  to 
make  an  answer  to  them  with  equal  clearness  and  precision,  that  there 
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might  be  no  misnDderstandiDg  as  to  the  views  of  the  mtyority  of  the 
States. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  an  answer  acceptable  to  all, 
the  English  Delegate  had  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
8ii€rifice  the  clearness  and  lucidity  of  the  answer  to  this  desire. 

Mr.  Gbo£SBECK  said  that-,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  have 
preferred  that  the  American  Delegation  should  have  abstained  from 
formulating  propositions  itself,  and  should  have  awaited  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  in  order,  if  it  were  possible,  to  agree  with  the  Delegates 
of  other  States  upon  the  expression  of  a  common  view. 

Mb.  Goschen  observed  that  it  was  very  natural  that  the  Delegates 
of  the  United  States  should  first  formulate  their  propositions,  since  it 
was  their  Government  that  had  taken  the  initiative  in  calling  the  Con- 
ference ;  and  he  added  that  the  moment  those  propositions  were  pre- 
sented it  was  the  duty  of  the  Delegates  of  other  States,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  put  themselves  in  accord  upon  a  reply  to  them. 

The  terms  of  a  reply  having  been  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Goschen  asked 
that  it  be  placed  upon  the  table  at  the  present  session,  although-  the 
discussion  would  be  deferred  until  the  following  day. 

A  conversation  now  took  place  between  the  various  members  of  the 
Conference,  and  some  of  them,  especially  Mr.  Pirmez,  Mr.  Broch,  and 
Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  insisted  that  the  draft  of  a  response  to  the  American 
propositions  be  at  once  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Conference  decides  that  the  draft  be  laid  upon  the  table  to-day, 

bat  that  the  discussion  shall  be  deferred  until  to-morrow. 

• 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  then  read  the  draft,  as  follows : 

Les  deligu^s  des  Etats  europiena  reprdsentea  d  la  Conference  desirent  ex- 
primer  tous  leurs  remerciments  au  Oouvemement  des  iStats-  Unis  WAmMque 
ptntr  ar<nr  provoqu^  unSchange  intemaiiondl  Wopinions  sur  Vimpartante 
question  monitaire. 

Apres  avoir  miirement  comidirS  les  propositions  des  d/6Uguis  des  iJtats- 
Vnisj  ils  reconnaissent : 

V*  Qu'U  est  nicessaire  de  maintenir  dans  le  monde  le  rdle  monStaire  de 
Vargent  avssi  Inen  que  cdui  de  Vor;  mais  que  le  choice  entre  Vemploi  de  Vun 
on  de  Vautre  de  ces  deux  mitaux  on  Vemploi.  simultanS  des  deuxj  doit  avoir 
lieu  suirant  la  situation  sp4ciale  de  chaque  J^tat  ou  groupe  W^tats; 

2^  Que  la  question  de  la  limitation  du  monnayage  de  Vargent  doit  dgale- 
nent  etre  laissSe  &  la  libre  decision  de  chaque  £tat  ou  groupe  W£tats^ 
snitant  les  conditions  partUmlitres  oU  ils  peuvent  se  trouverj  et  cela  Wautant 
plus  que  les  perturbations  qui  se  sont  produites  dans  ces  demises  annees  sur 
le  marche  de  Vargent  ont  diversement  affectS  la  situation  monetaire  des 
differints  pays  ; 

3"*  Que,  en  presence  des  divergences  ^opinion  qui  se  sont  manifesties  et  de 
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Vimpo88ibiliti  oi^  se  trouvent  mime  des  lEtats  ayant  le  double  Stolon  de 
prendre  un  engagement  relaUfd,  la  frappe  iUimitie  de  Vargent,  il  n^yapas 
lieu  de  discuter  la  question  d?un  rapport  international  de  valeur  it  itablir 
entre  lea  deux  metaux.* 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  then  gave  notice  that  Mr.  Kusconi  and  Mr. 
Baralis  had  a  protest  to  enter  against  this  draft. 

The  Conference  adjonmed  at  5.15  o'clock. 

*  Note. — ^According  to  the  translation  officially  presented  the  response  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Delegates  of  the  European  States  represented  in  the  Conference  desire  to  ex- 
press  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  having  pro- 
cured an  international  exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  import«*uice  as 
the  monetary  question. 

Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  tho  United 
States,  they  recognize : 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver  as 
well  as  those  of  Gold,  but  that  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  tvo 
metals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
State  or  group  of  States. 

2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  ^ould  equally  b6 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  State  or  group  of  States,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed ;  and  the  more  so,  iu  that  the 
disturbance  produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  Silver  market  has  variously 
affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

3.  That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  the  fact  that  even  some 
of  the  States,  which  have  the  Double  Standard  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mu- 
tual engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver,  exclude  the  discussioii  of 
the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 
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KXHIBIT  -A.. 
DOCUME27T8  RELATING  TO  THE  MONETAKY  SYSTEM  OP  FRANCE. 

DECLAKATION  OF  THE  KING  preacnhing  fixation  of  the  value  of  Gold  relatively  to 
RlttTf  and  of  the  proportion  between  the  Coins  of  the  two  metaUj  with  an  ordinance  for  a 
new  Coinage  of  the  Gold  Coins,  Given  at  Fontainebleau  the  ZOfh  October,  1785.  Regvs- 
tend  in  the  Ccwr  des  Monnoies  the  2l8t  November  of  the  said  year, 

Louis,  bt  the  obace  of  God  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  to  ai*l  those 
VHo  shaix  see  these  present  letters,  greeting: 

The  vigilant  attentiou  which  wo  give  to  all  that  can  affect  the  fortanes  of  our  sub- 
jects and  the  welfare  of  our  State  has  caused  us  to  perceive  that  the  price  of  Gold  in 
cooimerce  has  increased  within  late  years ;  that  the  proportion  of  the  Gold  mark  to 
the  Silver  mark  having  remained  the  same  in  our  realm,  is  now  no  longer  in  relation 
to  that  which  has  been  successively  adopted  in  other  countries ;  and  that  our  Gold 
Coins  have  at  present,  as  metal,  a  value  superior  to  that  which  their  denomination 
expresses,  and  according  to  which  they  are  exchanged  for  our  Silver  Coins,  which 
has  originated  the  speculation  of  selling  them  to  the  foreigner,  and  offers  at  the  same 
time  the  temptation  of  a  great  profit  to  those  who,  in  contempt  of  our  ordinances,  may 
allow  themselves  to  melt  them  down. 

The  iiyary  to  various  branches  of  trade  which  result  therefrom,  through  the  dimi- 
nation,  already  felt,  of  the  abundance  of  Gold  specie  in  our  realm,  has  rendered  it  in- 
<ii6pensable  to  ordain  a  new  Coinage  of  it,  as  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil, 
by  checking  its  source ;  but  in  yielding  to  this  necessity  our  first  care,  and  the  primary 
haius  of  our  determination,  has  been  that  it  should  not  cause  the  slightest  loss  to  the 
holders  of  our  Gold  Coins;  that  it  should  even  become  advantageous  to  them ;  and,  in 
order  to  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  upon  this  important  subject,  we  have  resolved  that 
the  explanation  of  the  whole  operation,  and  the  publication  of  the  tariff  which  pre- 
sents its  results,  should  clearly  manifest  its  justice  and  accuracy. 

The  new  Gold  Coin  will  have  the  same  value  as  the  existing  Coin ;  it  will  also  be 
of  the  same  fineness;  there  will  be  no  difference  except  in  the  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rial, which  will  be  reduced  to  its  just  proportion,  and  allowance  will  be  made  for 
this  difference  to  the  holders  of  Gold  specie  when  they  shall  bring  it  to  our  Mints ;  our 
intention  being  that  they  gain  the  profit  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  Gold. 

By  an  operat]3n  thus  equitably  directed,  the  relation  of  our  Gold  Coins  to  the  Silver 
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Coins  will  be  re-estabUahed  in  the  measure  required  by  that  which  prevails  among 
other  nations ;  the  interest  in  their  exportation  will  disappear;  the  temptation  to  melt 
them  down  will  be  no  longer  excited  by  the  attraction  of  gain ;  our  realm  will  be  no 
longer  prejudiced  in  the  exchanges  of  metals,  and  there  can  result  from  it  neither  a 
derangement  in  the  circulation,  nor  any  change  in  the  price  of  products  and  merchan- 
dise, since  all  the  values  are  regulated  relatively  to  Silver,  the  rating  of  which  will 
always  be  the  same. 

From  these  causes  and  others  us  thereunto  moving,  by  the  advice  of  our  Council 
and  of  our  certain  knowledge,  full  power,  and  royal  authority,  we  have  declared  and 
ordained,  and  by  these  presents,  signed  with  our  own  hand,  do  declare  and  ordain, 
wish,  and  it  pleases  us,  as  follows : 

Article  I.  Every  Gold  mark  of  24  carats  fine  shall  be  worth  15  marks  and  a  half 
of  Silver  12  deniers  fine,  and  shall  be  received  and  paid  in  our  Mints  and  Exchangeg  for  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  livres  twelve  souSy  value  of  the  said  fifteen  marks 
and  a  half  of  Silver  at  the  present  price  oi  fifty-three  livrea  nine  sous  two  deniers  the 
mark,  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  our  Mints  of  the  month  of  May,  1773. 

Artici;e  II.  All  our  Gold  Coins  at  present  current,  louiSf  double  lowis,  and  demi-louif, 
shall  cease  to  be  current  reckoning  from  the  first  January  next,  and  shall  be  receivMl 
and  paid  cash  in  specie,  in  our  Mints  and  exchanges,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  the  present  Declaration,  until  the  1st  April  next,  on  the  footing  of  ffren 
hundred  and  fifty  livres  the  mark,  or  twenty-five  livres  the  louisy  which  shall  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  weight  by  use ;  excepting  that,  in  case  of  diminution  in  the  weight,  a 
proportionate  deduction  may  be  made  on  the  said  price  of  twenty -five  livres;  the  said 
term  expired,  they  shall  be  no  longer  received  except  on  the  footing  of  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two  livres  ten  sous  the  mark;  or  twenty-four  livres  fifteen  sous  for  each  louis  that  haa 
its  full  weight. 

Article  III.  The  Gold,  as  well  in  ingots  as  in  foreign  Coins,  brought  into  our  Mints 
and  Exchanges  shall  be  there  paid  for  in  proportion  to  its  fineness,  on  the  footing  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  livres  twelve  sous  the  mark  fine,  and  thirty-four  livres  fen 
sous  six  deniers  the  carat,  conformably  to  the  tariff  annexed  to  these  presents,  in  which 
the  foreign  Coins  have  been  brought  upon  the  footing  of  the  said  increase. 

Article  IV.  There  shall  be  coined  new  louis  of  Gold  of  the  same  fineness  as  those 
now  current ;  esich  mark  shall  bo  composed  of  thirty-two  louis,  so  th&t  by  means  of 
the  increase  made  in  the  value  of  Gold  each  new  louis  may  continue  to  be  worth 
twenty-four  livres  and  have  precisely  the  same  value  in  Silver ;  which  louis  shall  bear 
the  imprint  designated  in  the  sheet  attached  to  the  counter-seal  of  these  presents  and 
shall  have  currency  in  all  our  realm  as  a  twenty-four  livro  piece. 

Article  V.  The  work  of  the  Coinage  of  the  said  louis  shall  be  done  with  the  same 
remedy  of  weight  and  of  alloy  as  our  present  Gold  Money,  and  shall  be  judged  in  our 
Cour  des  Monnoles  conformably  with  our  previous  edicts  and  declarations. 

We  desire  that  the  melting  down  and  coining  of  the  louis  be  efl'ected  in  onr  mints  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Metz,  Bordeaux,  and  Nantes  only ;  that  the  ingots  or  foreign  Gold  Specie 
which  may  be  brought  in  during  this  new  Coinage  be  likewise  delivered  exclusively 
to  the  said  mints,  and  that  our  other  mints  may  not  fabricate  any  louis  of  the  ne^r 
pattern  until  it  be  otherwise  ordained. 

We  command  our  beloved  and  loyal  councUors,  the  persons  holding  our  Couf  ^ 
Monnoies  at  Paris,  that  these  presents  they  cause  to  be  read,  published,  and  reconled, 
and  the  contents  of  the  same  maintained,  observed,  and  executed  according  to  their 
form  and  tenor,  for  such  is  our  pleasure.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  cor 
seal  to  be  put  to  these  presents. 

Given  at  Foutainebleau  the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  the  year  of  grace  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  of  our  reign  the  twelfth. 

(Signed)  LOUIP. 

And  below 

By  the  King,  signed  the  B^^  de  Breteuil.  Seen  at  the  council,  db  Caloxn£; 
and  sealoil  with  the  great  seal  of  yellow  wax. 
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MONETARY  LAW  OP  1803. 

Law  relaUng  to  the  fabrication  and  verification  of  coins  of  the  7-17  €terminal  I7th  to  I7th 
Seedmonth,  28  March  to  7ih  Ajnil],  year  XI  of  the  French  Bepublio  [1803]. 

Ik  thx  namb  of  the  French  people, 

BoxAPASXKy  First  Consul,  pROCUkiMS  as  law  of  the  Hepablic  the  following  decree, 
Tendeied  by  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  7  germinal,  year  sd,  comformably  with  the  propo- 
sition made  by  the  government  the  19  ventdee  (19th  windmonth,  March  10),  communi- 
cated to  the  tribunal  the  next  day. 

decree. 

General  diepoeitiona. 

live  grammes  of  Silveri  nine-tenths  fine,  constitute  the  monetary  unit,  which  re- 
taiDs  the  name  of  franc. 

Title  I. 

Of  the  fabrication  of  eoitna. 

Art.  I.  The  Silver  Coins  shall  be  the  quarter  of  a  firanc,  half-franc,  three-quarteis 
of  a  franc,  one-franc,  two-franc,  and  five-franc  pieces. 
Art.  II.  Their  fineness  is  fixed  at  nine-tenths  fine  and  one-tenth  alloy. 
Art.  III.  The  weight  of  the  quarter  of  a  franc  piece  shall  be  one  gramme  twenty- 
five  centigrammes. 
That  of  the  half-franc  piece,  two  grammes  five  decigrammes. 
That  of  the  three-quarters  of  a  franc  piece,  three  grammes  seventy-five  oenti- 
gnmmes. 
That  of  the  one-franc  piece,  five  grammes. 
That  of  the  two-franc  piece,  ten  grammes, 
lliat  of  the  five-franc  piece,  twenty-five  grammes. 

Abt.  IV.  The  tolerance  of  fineness  for  silver  money  shall  be  three  thousandths,  out- 
ttde  as  well  as  within. 

Art.  Y.  The  tolerance  of  weight  shall  be  for  the  quarter  of  a  franc  piece  ten 
thousandths  outside  as  well  as  within ;  for  the  half-franc  and  three-quarters  of  a  franc 
piece,  seven  thousandths  outside  as  well  as  within ;  for  the  one-franc  and  two-franc 
piece,  five  thousandths  outside  as  well  as  within,  and  for  the  five-franc  piece,  three 
thousandths  outside  as  well  as  within. 
Art.  VI.  There  shall  be  coined  Gold  pieces  of  twenty  francs  and  of  forty  francs. 
Art.  VIL  Their  fineness  is  fixed  at  nine-tenths  fine  aud  one-tenth  alloy. 
Art.  Vin.  The  twenty-franc  pieces  shall  be  struck  at  the  rate  of  aliundred  aud 
fifty-five  pieces  to  the  kilogramme,  and  the  forfcy-franc  pieces  at  that  of  seventy- 
leven  and  a  half. 

Art.  IX.  The  tolerance  of  fineness  of  the  Gold  Coins' is  fixed  at  two  thousandths 
oQtside,  the  same  within. 

Art.  X.  The  tolerance  of  weight  is  fixed  at  two  thousandths  outside,  the  same 
▼ithin. 

Art.  XI.  The  expense  of  Coinage  alone  can  be  required  of  those  who  shall  bring 
material  of  Gold  or  Silver  to  the  mint. 

These  charges  are  fixed  at  nine  francs  per  kilogramme  of  Gold,  and  at  three  francs 
P<T  iulogramme  of  Silver. 

Art.  XII.  When  the  material  shall  be  below  the  monetary  standard  it  shall  bear  the 
charj^  of  refining  or  of  separation. 

The  amount  of  these  charges  shall  be  calculated  on  the  portion  of  the  said  material 
which  must  be  purified  in  order  to  raise  the  whole  to  the  monetary  standard. 

Art.  XIU.  There  shall  be  coined  pieces  of  pure  copper  of  two  hundredths,  three 
hondredths,  and  five  handredths  of  a  franc. 
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Abt.  XrV.  The  weight  of  the  pieces  of  two  hnndredths  shall  be  four  granimeB. 

That  of  the  pieces  of  three  handredths,  six  gramiues ;  that  of  the  pieces  of  llvo  hun- 
dredths, ten  grammes. 

Art.  XV.  The  tolerance  of  weight  shall  be  for  the  copper  pieces  a  fiftieth  outside. 

Art.  XYI.  The  imprint  of  the  Coins  is  regulated  as  follows :  On  one  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  Coins  of  Gold|  of  Silver,  and  of  Copper,  the  head  of  the  First  Consul,  with  the 
legend,  Bonaparte,  Premier  Consul;  on  the  reverse,  two  olive  branches,  in  the 
middle  of  which  shall  be  placed  the  value  of  the  piece,  and  outside  the  legend 
R^PUBLIQUE  FRAN9AI8E,  with  the  date  of  fabrication. 

On  the  pieces  of  Gold  and  copper  the  head  shall  look  toward  the  left  of  the  specta- 
tor; on  the  Silver  pieces  it  shall  look  to  the  right. 

The  rim  of  the  five-iranc  pieces  shall  bear  the  legend  DiEU  protege  la  France. 

Art.  XVII.  The  diameter  of  each  piece  shall  be  determined  by  regulations  of  the 
public  administration. 

Title  II. 

Of  i\e  verifloaiion  of  the  Ckdns, 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Coins  struck  according  to  the  terms  of  the  present  law  shall  be  pat 
in  circulation  only  after  verification  of  their  fineness  and  their  weight.  This  verifica- 
tion shall  be  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  Management  of  the  Mint,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  samples. 

Art.  XIX.  The  directors  of  Coinage  may  assist  at  the  verification  in  person  or  be 
represented  by  agent  under  power  of  attorney. 

Art.  XX.  The  Management  shall  draw  up  a  minute  of  the  operations  relative  to  tbo 
verification  of  the  Coinage;  it  shall  send  this  minute  to  the  Minister  of  IMnnncvs  and 
of  the  public  Treasury,  with  its  decision. 

Art.  XXI.  The  pieces  which  shall  have  served  to  attest  the  condition  of  the  Coin- 
age shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Management  of  the  Mints  for  five  yc:ir8; 
they  shall  then  be  handed  over  to  the  cashier  upon  receipt,  and  he  shall  send  thein  to 
be  melted  dowa. 

Art.  XXII.  In  case  of  fraud  in  the  choice  of  the  samples  the  authors,  abettors,  and 
accomplices  of  this  crime  shall  be  punished  as  counterfeiters. 

Compared  with  the  original  by  us,  president  and  secretaries  of  the  Corps  Leglslatif. 

At  Paris,  the  7  Germinal,  year  XI  of  the  French  Republic. 

(Signed)    GIROD  (de  l'Ain), 
'  President, 

LATOUR-MAUBOURG, 

LEFRANC, 

Hippolyte  MONSEIGNAT, 

BASOCHE, 

Secretariet. 

Let  the  present  law  be  invested  with  the  seal  of  the  State,  inserted  in  the  Bulletin 
dcB  Lois;  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  authorities,  and 
let  the  Grand-Juge,  Minister  of  Justice,  be  charged  with  superintending  the  publicar 
tion  of  it. 
At  Paris,  the  17  Germinal,  year  XI  of  the  Republic. 

(Signed)    BON'APARTE, 

Itret  Consul 
The  Secretary  of  State, 

HuGUSS  B.  Maret. 

« 

And  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  State. 

Seen, 

The  GrandrJugef  Minister  of  JusHoe, 

Signed:    EEGNIEB. 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OP  FRENCH  COINS. 
[Unit  of  aocoimt— Frano  of  I09  centimea.] 


MetaL 


Peaomination 
of  tho  coins. 


G«ld. 


SHrer..^ 


Bmize.  ^ 


r  100  francs.... 

SOfauics — 

*  :  20  francs — 

10  francs — 

5  francs — 

5  francs . . . . 

2  francs 

1  franc. .... 

50  centimes 

20  centimes 

''  lOcenMmes 

5  centimes 


2  centimes 
I  centime . 


I 

8 

-a 


o 

I 

9 


jro. 

85 
28 
21 
19 
17 
87 
27 
23 
18 


I 


"A 


81 
82 
1&5 
820 
620 
40 
100 
200 
400 


10   1,000 


80 
25 
20 
15 


100 

200 

fiOO 

1,000 


Fineness. 


I7ioti«an<ttA«. 


\        900.00 


900.00 


••        83S.00 


Copper,05 

^Tln,         4 

Zinc,       1 


9 

o 


O' 


H 


0.002 


0.002 


0.003 


\ 


0.010 
0.005 


Weight. 


1 

5 


1 
I 

•3 
H 


0.001 
0.001 
0.002 
0.002 
0.003 
0.003 
0.005 
0.005 
0.007 
0.010 
0.010 
0.010 
0.016 
0.015 


Par  Talae— 


JV.    e. 


^3.100.00 


200.00 


\    185.66 


I 


Ft,     c 

r  100. 00 

60.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1.86 

ai» 

0.46 
0.10 


SI 

gis 


V  0.005 


0.010 


^0.050 


The  legal-tender  power  of  the  gold  coins  and  of  the  sflver  five-frano 
piece  is  unlimited. 

The  legiU-tender  i)ower  of  fractional  silver  coins  struck  at  .835  is  lim- 
ited to  50  francs  between  individuals.  (Art.  6  of  the  monetary  treaty 
of  1865.) 

The  legal-tender  iK>wer  of  bronze  coins  is  limited  to  five  francs.  (De- 
cree of  18.  August,  1810.) 
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SEVENTH  SESSION- 


Thubsdat,  August  29. 1878. 
Present: 
The  Delegates  of— 

Anstria-Husgaryy 

Belgium, 

France, 

Great  Britain, 

Greece, 

Italy, 

Kuksia, 

Sweden-I^orway, 

Switzerland,  and  of 

The  United  States ; 
who  were  present  at  the  preceding  session,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe,  who  had  been  compelled  by  official 
duty  to  retom  to  England. 

The  session  was  opened  at  2  p.  m. 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  presented  to  the  Conference  the  resnlt  of 
an  enameration  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  August  of  the  Gold  20  and  10  &anc  pieces  and  of  the  Silver  5-franc 
pieces  which  were  found  at  that  time  in  the  19,511  offices  of  account  of 
the  Anance  department  of  France,  including  a  statement  of  the  country 
in  which  they  had  been  coined,  and  also,  for  the  French  Coins,  of  the 
date  of  their  Coinage. 

This  investigation,  added  Mr.  Say,  has  reference  only  to  pieces  of 
a  Ex.  58 11  101 
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:^oney  found  in  offices  opened  to  current  circulation.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  Coins  in  offices  intended  to  receive  deposits  which  axe  not  in  cir- 
culation. 

But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  examination,  made  at  the  same 
time  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  territory  of  France,  will  give  a  veiy 
correct  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  Coin  which  are 
circulating  to-day  in  the  country. 

The  Conference  desiring  that  these  tables  be  printed,  they  are  annexed 
to  the  journal,  (Exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  Pirmez,  after  remarking  upon  the  interest  attached  to  this  com- 
munication, and  having  expressed  thanks  to  the  President  for  it,  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  adding  to  these  documents  relating  to  France 
a  similar  statement  which  he  proposes  to  have  made  in  Belgiunt.  (Ex- 
hibit B.) 

* 

Count  Eusconi,  authorized  by  Mr.  Vrolik,  the  Delegate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  prevented  firom  coming  to 
Paris  by  illness  in  his  family,  laid -upon  the  table  of  the  Conference  a 
copy  of  an  address  relative  to  the  monetary  question  presented  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  Netherlands  Society  for 
the  Progress  of  Industry,  a  society  of  which  Mr.  Vrolik  wafi  president 
(Exhibit  C.) 

Mr.  Lardy  presented  a  note  on  the  monetary  system  of  Switzerland 
and  a  statement  of  the  Coinage  in  Switzerland  since  1850.    (Exhibit  D.) 

Mr.  Broch  presented  a  statement  of  the  Coinage  in  the  Scandina- 
vian Monetary  Union  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  October  18, 1872,  and 
of  May  27, 1873,  and  a  statement  of  the  credit  circulation  in  tlie  three 
Scandinavian  £[ingdoms.    (Exhibit  E.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  read  the  memorandum  which  was  laid  upon 
the  table  at  the  last  session,  and  through  which  the  Delegates  of  the 
European  States  proposed  to  reply  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Delegation,  which  was  as  follows : 

Lea  dMiguis  des  jStats  eurqpiens  repr&entSa  A  la  ConfSrence  dAirent 
txprimer  ious  leurs  remerciments  an  Oouvemement  des  £tats-  Unis  d^Ami- 
riquepour  avoir  provoquS  un  (change  international  W opinions  sur  Vimpor- 
tante  qtiestion  monitaire. 

Aprbs  avoir  miirement  considSri  les  propositions  des  dSUguSs  des  £tats- 
UniSy  ils  reconnaissent : 

V*  QuHl  est  n4cessaire  de  maintenir  dans  le  monde  le  rSle  monitaire  de 
Vargent  atissi  Men  que  celui  de  For;  mais  que  le  choix  entre  Vemploi  de  Vun 
ou  de  V autre  de  ces  deux  mitaux  ou  Vemploi  simultanS  des  deuxy  doit  avoir 
lieu  suivant  la  situation  spiciale  de  chaque  Utatou  groupe  W^tats. 
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2*  Que  la  quesHon  de  la  limitation  du  m&nnayage  de  Vargent  doit  Sffate- 
metU  Stre  laissSe  h  la  libre  decision  de  ehaque  ]Stat  au  groupe  €P£tatSy  suivant 
ks  conditions  partictdieres  oil  ila  peuvent  se  trouvety  et  oela  Wautant  plue 
que  les  perturbations  qui  se  sont  produites  dans  ces  demitres  annees  sur  le 
marchd  de  Vargent  ont  diversement  affects  la  sittuition  monStaire  des  difi^- 
rests  pays; 

3®  Quey  en  prisenoe  des  divergences  Wopinion  qui  se  sont  manifesto  et 
de  Vimpossibilit6  oh  se  trouvent  mdme  des  JStats  ayant  le  double  italon  de 
prendre  un  engagement  relatif  d  la  frappe  iUimiUe  de  Vargent^  il  n^y  a  pas 
lieu  de  diseuter  la  question  d?un  rapport  international  de  valeur  A  itablir 
entre  Us  deux  mitaux.^ 

The  Peestdent,  Mr.  Say,  then  invited  those  of  the  Delegates  who 
might  have  special  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject  of  this  xeply  to  take 
the  floor. 

Mb^Oabnieb,  after  having  rendered  a  tribute  to  the  merit  and  the 
hrflliant  qualities  which  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  had  shown 
during  the  debates,  and  having  expressed  praise  for  the  frankness  with 
which  they  had  expressed  the  views  6f  their  Government,  said  that  the 
Delegates  of  the  other  States  could  not  do  better  than  to  express  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  with  equal  clearness. 

This  was  the  more  necessary  m  his  view,  as  the  discussions  of  the 
Conference  would  not  fieul  to  be  the  subject  of  comment;  and  that  they 
might  not  give  rise  to  any  misunderstanding,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
opiniiHi  of  each  should  be  clearly  stated. 

In  order  to  maintain  Silver  in  its  monetary  functions,  said  Mr.  Gar- 
uier,  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  have  proposed  to  establish 
between  Gold  and  Silver  a  &xed  relation  of  value,  and  my  honorable 
colleague,  Mr.  Pirmez,  has  demonstrated  that  this  means  is  inadmissible. 

*  Note.— The  official  translation  is  as  follows : 

The  Del^ates  of  the  Eurox^an  States  represented  in  the  Conference  desire  to  ex- 
pTt-ffi  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Groyemment  of  the  United  States  for  having  pro- 
eoPMl  an  international  exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  aa 
tbe  monetary  question. 

Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  tliey  recognize : 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver  aa 
w»ll  as  those  of  Gold,  but  that  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
iDetals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
State  or  group  of  States. 

2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  should  equally  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  State  or  group  of  States,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
tmnstances  in  wliich  they  may  find  themselves  placed ;  and  the  more  so,  in  that  the 
disiurhance  produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  Silver  market  has  variously 
affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

X  That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  the  Daot  that  even 
Mine  of  the  States  which  have  the  Double  Standard  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a 
mataal  engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver,  exclude  the  discussioa 
of  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 
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TbiB  opinion,  in  which  I  fnlly  share,  not  being  contradicted  in  anything 
in  the  draft  of  an  answer  which  has  been  read,  neither  he  nor  myselT 

make  any  objection  to  its  adoption. 

• 

Count  von  Kuefstein  stated  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference 
he  had  clearly  defined  the  point  of  view  upon  which  the  Imi)erial  and 
Eoyal  Government  had  placed  itself  in  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States;  he  insisted,  therefore,  that  no  misunderstanding  coold 
occur  concerning  the  sense  in  which  he  was  able  to  give  his  adhesion  to 
the  proposed  declaration.  Whatever  proposition  we  might  otherwise 
formulate,  said  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delegate,  it  will  in  no  wise  com- 
mit  our  Governments,  nor  can  it  bind  the  future  in  any  way. 

As  we  have  not  been  able  to  aiTive  at  practical  conclusions  ui>on  the 
American  propositions,  we  have  thought  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  to  close  these  debates  by  the  adoption  of  a  formula  to 
which  all  the  Delegates  could  give  their  adhesion,  and  which  should  be 
a  reply  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  revealed 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  this  formula  can  be  nothing 
but  a  compromise,  embodying  the  last  concessions  which  the  partisans 
of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  have  been  able  to  make,  and  at  the  same 
time  permitting  those  who  would  have  desired  to  see  the  American  prop- 
ositions succeed  not  to  recede  from  this  point  of  view. 

This  declaration  is  entirely  theoretical;  it  leaves  to  all  the  States  a 
freedom  which  they  never  intended  to  limit  in  participating  in  the  Con- 
ference,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  can  each  separately  take  such 
measures  as  they  please  in  monetary  matters,  or,  if  they  deaire,  they 
can  ally  themselves  to-morrow  even  with  other  countries,  or  again  can 
set  on  foot  a  new  international  investigation. 

The  matter  thus  remaining  an  open  question.  Count  von  Kuefstein 
declared  that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed response. 

Count  Rusconi  did  not  believe  that  for  his  part  he  could  accept  the 
terms  of  the  response.  What,  said  he,  was  the  object  of  the  Conference, 
and  how  has  it  been  fulfilled  f 

The  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  study  the  means  of  establishing 
a  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  the  two  metals. 

Does  the  proposed  declaration  respond  to  this  object  f  Evidently  not 
It  was  at  least  a  duty  to  prepare  for  the  future  a  basis  of  agreement  of 
the  nations  on  this  subject.  It  appears,  however,  said  Count  Rusconi, 
that  in  drawing  up  this  response  special  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anything  that  might  give  rise  to  a  hope,  even  the  most  vague,  of  a  future 
understanding.  Kot  a  word  is  said  which  reveals  the  idea  of  a  possible 
international  agreement,  and  the  resi>onse  is  limited  to  a  statement  that 
each  one  will  continue  to  do  at  home  everything  that  he  pleases. 

It  is  true,  a  recognition  is  made  that  Silver  has  a  monetary  function 
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• 

to  perform  in  the  world.  But  what;  value  can  this  declaration  have  t 
Did  it  depend  upon  a  Conference  to  ascertain  such  a  fact  as  thisf  And 
if  the  Conference  had  not  recognized  this  fact,  would  Silver  have  ceased, 
for  all  that,  to  be  a  Money  indisx>ensable  for  the  human  race  and  accepted 
exelasively  by  half  the  world!  Would  it  not  have  still  remained  the 
most  necessary  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  two  kinds  of  Money,  for  on 
tlie  monetary  field  it  is  not  Silver,  it  is  Gold,  which  is  the  new-comer. 

In  what  respect  does  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact  as  obvious  as  this 
resi)ond  to  the  object  of  the  Conference  !  This  was  what  Count  Rusconi 
a^iked,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  reach  such  a  result  it  was  hardly 
necessary  that  the  States  of  Europe  should,  almost  all  of  them,  have 
made  such  haste  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  United  States. 

Count  Kusconi  embodied  his  x>ersonal  opinion,  in  which  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Baralis,  shared,  in  saying — 

1st  That  by  the  adoption  of  the  formula  proposed  the  Conference 
does  not  respond  to  the  question  which  was  put  to  it,  and  that  in  syste- 
matically avoiding  to  pronounce  itself  upon  the  possibility  or  imi)ossibil- 
ity  of  a  fixed  relation,  to  be  established  by  way  of  international  treaty, 
between  coins  of  Gold  and  of  Silver,  it  leaves  its  task  unfinished. 

2d.  That  since  the  French  law  established  such  a  relation  between 
tbe  two  metals,  the  oscillations  of  their  relative  value  had  been  without 
importance,  whatever  had  been  the  production  of  the  mines. 

3d.  That  consequently,  a  fortiori^  if  the  law  of  France  had  been  alone 
able  to  accomplish  the  result,  the  day  when  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  by  international  legislation,  should  agree  to  establish  to- 
gether the  relation  of  value  of  the  two  metals,  this  relation  would  be 
established  upon  a  basis  so  solid  as  to  become  unshakable. 

Mb.  Goschen  said  that  the  instructions  given  by  the  government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  its  representatives  would  not  permit  them  to 
adhere  to  a  formula  which  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  Monetary  Sys- 
tem of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  as  the  propositions  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  read  do  not  in  any  way  attack  the  Single  Gold  Standard, 
the  English  Delegates  are  free  to  support  it. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  present  the  views  of  the  English  Delegation, 
and  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Goschen  declared,  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  that  although  the  Conference,  in  its  response  to  the 
American  questions,  expressed  the  idea  that  Silver  ought  to  play  a  part 
in  the  Monetary  Systems  of  the  world,  this  formula  implied  no  preference 
in  favor  of  the  Double  Standard  System.  K  it  were  otherwise  his  col- 
leagues and  himself  could  not  accept  it,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  support  any  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Double  Standard. 
Expressions  may  have  escaped  me  during  the  course  of  the  debates,  said 
Mr.  Goschen,  which,  from  their  lack  of  clearness,  may  have  produced 
a  different  impression.  But  when  I  afiirmed  that  Silver  ought  to  be  the 
ally  and  partner  of  Gold,  I  by  no  means  intended  to  say  by  that  that  the 
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two  metals  ought  both  coiyointly  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
and  become  legal  tender  in  all  countries. 

I  merely  desired  to  combat  the  theory  of  the  economists  who  demand 
the  universal  adoption  of  tHe  Single  Gold  Standard — ^a  measure  which  in 
my  view  might  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest  disasters.  I  maintain  my 
assertions  in  this  connection  absolutely.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  a  propaganda  against  Silver  should  succeed,  and  I 
protest  against  the  theory  according  to  which  this  metal  must  be 
excluded  firom  the  Monetary  Systems  of  the  world.  But  from  my  words 
no  opinion  ought  to  be  deduced  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Doable 
Standard — a  system  to  which  my  colleagues  and  myself  are  entirely 
opposed,  and  which  has  against  it  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

As  for  the  desire  which  has  been  expressed  that  the  hope  be  left  open 
that  some  day  a  fixed  relation  may  'be  established  between  Gold  and 
Silver  and  an  international  value  given  to  them,  the  English  Delegate 
declared  that  in  his  view  it  was  impossible  to  realize  this,  impossible  to 
maintain  it  in  theory,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
science. 

Mr.  Feer-Herzog  shared  the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  Delegates  of  Belgium  and  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  in  his  view 
the  exact  interpretation  of  the  draft  in  question. 

Mr.  De  Thoerner  demanded  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
he  would  have  adhered  without  explanation  to  this  draft  which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Conference  if  no  comment  had  been  made 
upon  its  sense  and  bearing. 

But  in  view  of  the  observations  which  had  been  presented,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  declare,  in  his  turn,  that  he  accepted  the  proposed  draft 
in  the  narrow  and  precise  sense  of  the  words  it  contained ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  admitting  that  anything  could  be  inferred  from  it  in  one  direction 
or  another  beyond  what  was  actually  there ;  anything,  in  fact,  which  the 
expressions  there  used  did  not  themselves  mean. 

He  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  especially  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  interpretation  which  should  be  made  of  that  answer,  in 
the  sense  of  veiled  adhesion  to  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard. 

Bnssia  was  under  the  rSgime  of  the  Single  Standard.  Public  opinion 
there  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Double  Standard,  and  Mr.  dd 
Thoerner  thought  he  could  say  without  fear  of  being  mistaken  that  the 
Double  Standard  would  never  be  introduced  in  Bnssia,  which,  however, 
he  added,  would  nevertheless  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  monetaiy 
circulation  of  the  two  metals. 

Count  von  Kuefstein  said  that  in  presence  of  the  explanations 
which  had  been  given,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  decla- 
ration read  by  the  President  might  imply  an  admission  of  tbe  impossi- 
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bOify  of  an  international  arrangement  for  the  Doable  Standard,  Le  felt 
biniself  obliged  to  declare  for  his  part  that,  if  he  adhered  to  the  fomiola 
proposed,  it  ^as  precisely  because  in  his  view  it  did  not  exclude  the 
idea  that  snch  an  arrangement  was  i>ossible. 

Ms.  FsiTTON,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Delegation,  i^uested  Gen- 
eral Walker  to  read  in  English  the  following: 

In  response  to  the  address  of  the  Beprcsentatives  of  the  European 
States,  the  Bepresentativos  of  the  United  States  desire,  on  their  part, 
to  express  their  sincere  tlianks  to  the  Eui^pean  States  for  accepting  their 
imitation  and  consulting  with  them  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. , 

The  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  regret  that  they  cannot  en- 
tirely concur  in  all  that  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  a  majority  of 
the  Bepresentativ^es  of  the  European  States. 

They  fully  concur  in  a  part  of  the  first  proposition,  viz,  that  ^'  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  ftmctions  of  Silver  as  well 
u  those  6f  Oold,^  and  they  desire  that  ere  long  there  may  be  adequate 
cooperation  to  obtain  that  result.  They  cannot  object  to  the  statement 
that  ^^the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  metals,  or  of 
both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
State  ^'y  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  monetary  functions  of  both 
metals,  as  previously  declared,  they  respectfhily  submit  that  special  po- 
sitions of  States  may  become  of  but  secondary  importance. 

From  so  much  of  the  second  proposition  as  assigns  as  a  special  reason 
for  at  present  restricting  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  "that  the  disturbance 
produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  Silver  market  has  differently 
affected  the  monetary  i^tuation  of  the  several  countries,'^  they  respectfully 
dbsent,  believing  that  a  policy  of  action  would  remove  the  disturbance 
that  produced  these  inequalities. 

In  regard  to  the  third  and  last  proposition,  they  admit  that  "some  of 
&e  States  which  have  the  Double  Standard,"  or,  as  they  prefer  to  s<iy, 
lue  both  metals,  "  find  it  imx>ossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement 
for  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver.'^  They,  as  Eepresentatives  of  the  United 
States,  have  come  here  expressly  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement.  The 
difficulty  is  not  with  them;  and  wherever  it  may  be,  they  trust  it  may 
be  soon  removed. 

They  entirely  concur  in  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  state  of  the 
case,  that  "it  excludes  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals.'^  It  is  useless  to  agree  upon  a 
^ticular  ratio  between  the  two  metals  if  the  nations  are  not  ready  also 
to  adopt  a  i>oh'cy  to  uphold  it.  We  remain  upon  ours ;  the  European 
States  upon  theirs. 

(Signed)  B,  E.  FENTOK 

W.  S.  GBOESBECK. 
FBANOIS  A.  WALKEB. 
S.  DANA  HOBTON. 
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The  reply  of  the  American  Delegates  was  then  repeated  in  French,  as 

follows : 

* 

Un  rdponse  h  la  note  des  D^leguia  des  £tats  eurapeensy  leg  DSlSgues  det 
jStaU-  Unis  dSairentj  de  leur  c6tiy  exprimtr  leurs  sincires  remer<AmenU  aux 
Utats  de  PEurope  qui  ont  a^icepU  Vinvitution  de  leur  gouvememeiU  et  aux 
representants  qui  ont  confSrS  avec  eux  sur  un  gujet  auasi  important 
.  Les  repr&tentants  deft  JStats-  Unis  regrettent  de  ne  pas  pouvoir  enticement 
adherer  d  tout  ce  qui  leur  a  6t6  soumispar  la  majoriti  des  representants  des 
£}tats  W  Europe. 

lis  adherent  pleinem^nt  h  une  partie  de  leur  premiere  proposition^  ^ 
savoir :  "  quHl  est  nScessaire  de  maintenir  dans  le  monde  le  role  monetaire 
de  Vargentj  aussi  Men  que  celui  de  Vor^  et  ils  dSsirent  qu^une  coaptation 
propre  h  assurer  ce  rSstUtat  ne  se  fosse  pas  longtemps  attendre. 

lis  fie  peuvent  rien  objecter  d  ce  que  "  le  choix  entre  Vemploi  de  Vun  ou  de 
Vautre  de  oes  deux  mUtaux,  ou  VempJm  simultanS  des  deuxj  doit  avoir  lieu 
suivant  la  sitvution  spMale  de  chaque  jStat^;  mais^  fPil  est  necessairede 
maintenir  le  role  numetaire  des  deux  mitaux^  ainsi  quHl  a  eti  preoedemment 
dSclar^y  ils  font  respectueusement  observer  que  ces  situations  speciales  des 
£tats  peuvent  devenir  diune  importance  secondaire. 

En  ce  qui  touche  cette  partie  de  la  seconde  proposition  qui  donne  pour 
raison  spSciale  de  la  limitation  aetueUe  de  la  frappe  de  Vargenty  ^'que  len 
perturbations  qui  se  sont  produites  dans  ces  demidres  annees  sur  le  marclU 
de  Vargeni  ont  dioersement  affecti  la  situation  monetaire  des  divers  £tats^ 
ils  dSclarent  respectueusement  ne  pouvoir  partager  cette  opinion^  croyant 
qu^ une  politique  d* action  fer ait  disparaitre  les  perturbations  qui  ontproduit 
ces  inSgalitSs, 

En  ce  qui  conoerne  la  troisi^me  et  demihre  proposition^  ils  admettent  que 
quelqties-uns  des  J^tats  ayant  le  double  ttalon  ouj  ainsi  quHls  prifCent  le 
dirCyfaisant  usage  des  deux  mitauxy  trouvent  impossible  de  prendre  un  en- 
gagement reciproque  relatifd,  la  frappe  illimitee  de  Tar  gent,  EuXj  comme 
representants  des  ^tats-  UniSy  sont  renus  id  expresstment  paur  arriver  a 
contraeter  7tn  iel  engagement.  La  difficulte  ne  vient  pas  de  leur  cote^  cf,  de 
quelque  part  qu^elle  viennCj  ils  ont  confiance  qu^elle  pourra  bientot  etre 
icartee. 

^^lls  adherent  enti^rement  d,  la  conclusion  tiree  de  cet  etat  de  chosesy  qu^U 

exclut  toute  discussion  de  la  question  de  Vadoption  d!un  rapport  commun 

entre  les  deux  mitaux.^    U  est  inutile  de  se  mettre  ^accord  sur  un  rapport 

particulier  entre  les  deux  metaux^  si  les  £tats  ne  sont  pas  prets  egalement  d 

adopter  des  mesures  pour  maintenir  ce  rapport*    Nous  gardens  le  notre; 

les  JStats  de  V Europe  gardent  le  leur. 

(Signc)  R.  E.  FEUfTOK. 

W.  8.  0R0E8BECK. 
FEAI^CIS  A.  WALKER 
8.  DANA  HORTON. 

No  member  of  the  Conference  demanding  the  floor,  the  President  (Mr. 
Bay)  stated  that  under  the  various  reservations  which  have  been  ex- 
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pressed,  the  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  American  Delegates 
is  accepted  by  all  the  Delegates  of  the  European  States,  excepting  Count 
Bosconi  and  Commander  BaraUs,  and  that  in  consequence  it  would  ap- 
pear in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Goschen  desired,  before  the  session  should  be  closed,  to  become 
the  interpreter  of  the  general  feeling  in  thanking  Mr.  L^on  Say  for  the 
pnident  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  debates 
of  the  Conference.  If  in  relation  to  subjects  so  diflScult,  and  upon  which 
there  was  so  much  disagreement,  at  least  a  statement  of  ideas  had  been 
arrived  at  ui>on  which  there  could  be  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  the 
great  msyority  of  the  members  of  this  assembly,  it  wa«  certainly,  he 
said,  due  to  the  able  direction  of  its  President  that  the  Conference  was 
indebted  for  this  result. 

Mr.  Goschen  ftuther  expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Jagerschmidt, 
who  had  occupied  himself  so  beneficially  in  the  arrangement  of  this  final 
understanding.  He  added  that  he  believed  he  was  reflecting  the  feeling 
of  his  colleagues  in  calling  attention  to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Secretaries,  whose  task  had  been  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the 
employment  of  two  languages  in  the  debates. 

Mb.  Fenton  said  that  the  honorable  Mr.  Goschen  having  antici- 
pated him,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  express  his  entire  accord  with 
the  feeling  that  gentleman  had  expressed.  He  desired,  however,  in 
addition,  in  the  name  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  to  thank 
Mr.  Lton  Say  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with  which  he  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Conference,  and  to  say  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  cor- 
dial and  hospitable  reception  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  received 
from  the  Delegates  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the  courtesy  shown  them 
on  the  part  of  the  other  Delegates. 

The  Conference  expressing  unanimous  accord  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  by  Mr.  Fenton,  the  President  (Mr. 
Say)  thanked  his  colleagues  for  the  confidence  which  they  had  not 
ceased  to  show  him  in  the  course  of  their  labors,  and  congnitiilated  him- 
self on  having  been  enabled  to  conduct  these  labors  to  their  present 
conclusion. 

No  active  measure,  no  common  resolution,  he  said,  has  come  forth 
from  our  discussions,  and  none  could  come;  but  much  light  upon  an 
obscure  matter  has  proceeded  from  them,  and  a  moniunent  of  them  will 
remain — ^the  book  of  our  proceedings,  to  which  will  be  consigned  so 
many  £aicts  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  use,  so  many  views  and 
observations  which  may  enlighten  governments. 

The  Confi^ience  unanimously  voted  its  thanks  to  the  Secretaries,  Mr. 
Ernest  Crampon  and  Mr.  Henri  Jagerschmidt,  and  a(\joumed  at  3.30 
p.m. 
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4,950 
3,574 
2,073 
3,479 
2,072 
4, 245 
2,898 
2,357 
2,568 
1,319 
4,862 
3,977 
3,459 
3,099 
2,496 
6,620 
5,010 
2.  728 
3, 518 
6,989 
3,918 
2,844 
4,987 
4,268 
4,746 
1,876 
1,788 
6,240 
5,037 
7,804 
4,460 
2,452 
1,890 
8,804 
4,266 
8,436 
1.613 
6,212 
2,612 
1,754 
8,271 
2,958 
3,364 
1,945 
2,174 
5,035 
8,347 
17, 376 


.Is 


84 
38 
31 
96 
54 
29 
49 

115 
21 
34 
40 

131 

103 
23 
18 

161 
45 
21 

108 

127 
14 

102 
74 
36 
83 
63 
16 

140 

101 
55 
41 
81 
48 
41 
77 
70 
03 
19 
74 

138 
88 

148 

101 

122 
38 

156 
72 

125 
23 
83 
30 
29 

144 
79 
39 
20 
23 
92 
55 

216 


o 
H 


5,008 
2,804 
4,823 
3,  210 
4,077 
2,490 
4,783 
3,804 
3,800 
2, 672 
2,647 
5, 433 
5, 053 
1.507 
2.091 
3,640 
2, 117 
4, 266 
3.006 
2,484 
2,  582 
1.421 
4,936 
4,013 
3,542 
3,162 
2. 512 
6,760 
.%111 
2.783 
3,559 
7.070 
3,966 
2,  8K5 
5,064 
4,338 
4.839 
1,895 
1.862 
6,378 
5,126 
7,952 
4,561 
2, 574 
1,928 
8,900 
4,338 
8,561 
1.636 
6, 295 
2,651 
1,783 
3, 415 
3,037 
3,403 
1,065 
2,107 
5,127 
3,402 
17,592 


1 


'^ 


18, 020 
3,  t'36 

28,799 
5, 191 

14, 052 
5.659 

16,686 
6,851 

17, 131 
8,039 

14,943 
7,292 
4,629 

11,735 
4,048 

10,  575 
5,308 

15,894 
5,144 
7,610 
9, 202 
3,573 

14, 662 

15,495 

10, 293 
6,030 
5,149 

13,  382 
10,058 

14,  580 
4,190 

22.  233 
5,897 
9.  325 

14,675 
7,C56 

15,  718 
3,015 
2,905 

10, 220 
6.535 
9,231 

13,070 
3,951 
4,140 

27.026 
7,361 

10,504 
7,081 

12,065 

11, 246 
5,822 
8,000 
5,624 
7,874 
6,965 
4,785 
7,630 
5,483 

27,214 


7,002 

1,523 

6.480 

3,195 

1,663 

578 

2,085 

2, 5<I8 

6,810 

2,330 

3,899 

7,391 

5.062 

1,410 

l,a>l 

7,078 

3,  olsi 

4,094 

2,300 

979 

912 

724 

3.865 

5,309 

5.885 

3,364 

1.4-20 

8.000 

7,249 

2.812 

1,971 

22, 236 

3,967 

3,240 

11. 221 

4,583 

1,594 

387 

507 

10.628 

.^041 

7.940 

3.7U4 

Z  807 

5.803 

13,713 

3, 7.56 

5,883 

1,165 

8,328 

1,797 

726 

6,ltff 

3.447 

1,377 

1,497 

640 

5,166 

2,711 

14,  .'H3 


S 

o 


25,082 

5,  l.'iS 
35.  'JT* 

8.;£86 
15.715 

6,2C7 
18,771 

9. 3:« 
23,«4l 
10.369 
18,  M2 
14.1*3 

9,601 
13,145 

5,399 
lfe,J53 

8,693 
19,Sfe« 

7,444 

8. 588 
10. 114 

4,297 
1^.5-J7 
20.^4iH 
16, 178 

9,39« 

6. 569 
22, -J?* 
17,a(7 
17.392 

6,101 
44.409 

9,t64 
12,565 
25,^36 
12.2:» 
17,312 

3.4V2 

3,472 
21).  854 
12,476 
17, 171 
16,774 

I,  i.«8 

9,943 
40,739 
11.117 
16,387 

9.146 
20,991 
13.043 

6,548 
14, 1.^ 

9,071 

9,251 

8,462 

ii,425 
12,802 

8.193 
41,757 


Totals 


572,016  105,399  678,315  324,713  6,531  1331.244  ,824,989  388,417 


1,218,40< 
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TaUe  tlunring,  by  iie  countria  in  schieh  (key  originatti,  the  fordtm  ^O-frane  and  U-ynmo 
(iold  pieca  /<m»d  in  the  19,G11  o£i<xt  o/acoouHt  nf  the  financial  adminitlralioH  in  t'ranBe 
Uu  Ulh  of  Augmt,  1S18  {etening). 


Allt« 

Aim(BHK») 

A]|H(Hm«») 

A]p»lhrltbiM 

iaiitht 

ArdHBM* 

A«p 

Cdnda* 

dunBU-lBlCrleiOTe . 
Cbw 

Cmtt.  ".'.'.'.'.""'.'.'. 

CWf-ror 

Ciirt^D-Ktrt 

Cnua 

HwloeM 

SmU 

IWeie 

pn^Liit'.'.'.'.lV.'. 

Gunaa  (Haste-)  III 

Ginuit.'.'.'.y.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

Btraall 

IUrM.7iUM 

lain ■  ... 

iDdTMi-Lidn 

Uairi  ".""".'.:'.: 
W-«t-Cb«r 

Wf-lnttTinra 

^j^itK^iion'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Hutka 

U«n 

Mmie  iH«n»».) 

ll«>rtlie<«^M<iitJie  1 

(liw..'"";; 

o™ 

Pi»d»Cil»i, 

|»I-l(.D«»e 

&«»««  (Hut**.) . 


411 

is: 

271 
1,«8 

TM 

3oa 

Ml 

IM 
200 

m 
tea 

«M 

«0T 

2T2 
KS 

ua 

890 

270 

287 
2M 
JTB 

4S1 
344 

B2t 

70 
U2 

SOS 

162 
071 

BT 

!!! 
IS 

12S 
(71 

IW 
M 
040 

1 
S07 

18 

1 

4 

1,UM 

> 

B!» 

1  WB 

21) 

G 

42 

OM 

' 

i 

J 

H 

19 

1 

mw 

4.«M 

• 

20 

sss 
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Table  III— Oontinaed. 


BepartmenU. 


Kirn 

GiKoode 

lltinali 

JU»«VYi]AiBe.... 
Indre 

lw» 
Jaim 
land 
loir-et'Cher  — 

Loire ■ 

Loire  (Hante-)  . . 
Loire-Iollteitiive 

Leiiet 

Let 

Lot«tO«iaaiie  . 
Loeira 

Uttdi 

Haao 

afane  (Hanto-) 

a&^enDO-.. 

Mearthe-et-Moaolla 

MeoM^ 

Mnrbilittl 

^MTie 

Soid......jw....... 

Om 

Orar 

l'to^k'-C;:LiiB 

Pnj-dc-Dteu' 

PyrfDMA  (ISasaes-) . 
ByTiii6ea(Hante».). 
Pyiiotee-OricjiUk'S 

XM»e 

Sa/lw!  (HaaUy) 

Sauoc-et-Lutro 

Snthe 

SftToie 

2hToie  (Haute-) 

Sdae-Inrvriouro 

Sdo^et-Hanie 

SnneetOiao  

Sevres  (l>oitx-) 

Sonmie 

Tnm 

Tv»e(U}araiuio 

V«r 

Vadclaae 

Toidio 

Vicnne 

VkuM  (Haute-) 

X«Jf«« 

TOQDI»    .,. 

Seine 

Tetek 


Foreign  silver  5-firano  ploocs. 


Belgian. 

Oreek. 

Italian. 

Swiaa. 

TotaL 

440 

20 

1,175 

19 

1,663 

179 

8 

388 

2 

578 

<S3 

12 

1,431 

19 

2,085 

dm 

82 

2,015 

49 

2,508 

4^872 

15 

2,102 

31 

6,810 

1,213 

5 

1,006 

16 

2,330 

2,0aB 

9 

1,708 

83 

8,809 

1,026 

46 

6,1G8 

151 

7,391 

1,008 

19 

8,813 

222 

5.062 

443 

961- 

6 

1,410 

777 

1 

670 

8 

1,351 

1,860 

88 

5,607 

113 

7,678 

837 

17 

2,485 

46 

3,385 

2,458 

3 

1,600 

83 

4,094 

1,381 

10 

885 

24 

2.300 

268 

18 

685 

8 

979 

814 

2 

500 

6 

912 

88 

19 

•12 

4 

724 

S.100 

8 

1,704 

68 

8,865 

8,657 

8 

1,598 

46 

5,300 

4,059 

7 

1,775 

44 

5,885 

1. 720 

5 

1,487 

140 

8,364 

041 

1 

475 

3 

1,420 

6,172 

18 

2,050 

66 

8.006 

6,240 

9 

1,964 

36 

7, 249 

1,G(>4 

8 

1,100 

40 

2,812 

865 

8 

1,073 

25 

1,071 

20,010 

18 

2,162 

46 

22,236 

2,051 

12 

COl 

23 

3,067 

2,170 

9 

1,  C51 

10 

3,240 

9,662 

6 

1,641 

12 

11.221 

1,279 

12 

8,230 

62 

4,583 

431 

W 

1,142 

7 

1,594 

118 

'     9 

241 

19 

38^ 

124 

6 

871 

6 

507 

1,803 

74 

8,400 

252 

10,628 

1,857 

13 

8,781 

290 

5,941 

1,703 

37 

5,994 

206 

7,040 

2,244 

12 

1,411 

87 

8,704 

631 

27 

2,036 

213 

3,807 

750 

29 

4.685 

839 

5,803 

8,813 

27 

4,780 

93 

13, 713 

2,303 

17 

1,304 

42 

3,756 

8,656 

52 

2,002 

83 

5,888 

516 

13 

619 

17 

1,1G5 

6^791 

15 

1,495 

25 

8,326 

447 

18 

1,816 

16 

1,797 

221 

8 

490 

7 

726 

487 

266 

5,304 

40 

6,187 

469 

120 

2,791 

61 

3,447 

661 

5 

702 

9 

1,377 

733 

7 

735 

22 

1,497 

305 

1 

332 

2 

040 

2,554 

1 

2,466 

145 

5,166 

1.373 

7 

1,267 

64 

2,711 

b,  772 

104 

5,482 

185 

14,543 

18(S,605 

8,808 

191, 912 

6,002 

388,417 
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Table  IV. 

Table  showing^  hjf  ihSr  dafeSj  the  number  of  'SO-franc  pieces  coined  in  France  /rom.  1803  to 
July  '6lj  lb78,  and  tJw  nnmbir  of  pieces  of  that  denomination  found  in  the  19,G11  offica  of 
account  of  the  financial  adminstration  of  France,  August  14,  1878. 


1^1 


If 


# 


■i 


t  ' 


'I 


r 


U 


Date. 


1803. 

1804. 

1805- 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

IMIG. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829 

1630. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1830. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 


Nnmber  of  pieces. 


.  c  a  o 
ao  a  Q 

.2     ^ 


Coined  each 
year. 


Carried  orer . 


1. 


1. 

2. 
4. 
3. 
8, 
3, 
2. 

2, 
4, 
2, 
1, 


2. 


1. 
2, 


58.262 
416, 387 
520, 311 
151, 950 
839.444 
482, 975 
720, 110 
180,802 
070,  593 
471,798 
037,054 
227. 230 
708,992 
WO,  108 
428,882 
042,  851 
611,  313 
428,094 

20, 207 
233,037 

20.087 
324,477 
179,  346 

46,153 
157,  835 
297.  259 

13,729 
464,008 
356. 043 

49, 433 
894,307 
883,344 
152.  927 
149.  376 

44,889 
184. 953 
033,454 
049,  912 
618, 753 


Found  in 
the  inves- 
tigation. 


47, 779, 380 


672 

347 

138 

659 

571 

1,024 

566 

1,435 

2.475 

2. 424 

1,925 

2,072 

2,104 

235 

1,608 

2, 296 

1,430 

737 

72 

224 

79 

1,574 

411 

76 

223 

347 

52 

484 

2, 055 

470 

317 

683 

153 

182 

103 

255 

917 

2,409 

764 


34,468 


®r3 


-^  a 


a 

^  s  a 


8  St 


9.81 
0.24 
0.26 
0.57 
0.68 
0.69 
0.78 
0.65 
0.60 
0.66 
0.63 
0.64 
a  75 
0.36 
0.66 
0.56 
0.54 
0.51 
a56 
0.95 
8.93 
4.85 
a  18 
1.64 
1.41 
1.16 
3.78 
1.04 
0.87 
9.50 
0.80 
0.77 
0.95 
1.21 
2.31 
1.37 
0.88 
1.17 
1.23 


Date. 


Brought  OTer 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1836 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1802 

18C3 

1864 

18G5 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


Total. 


Number  of  piecee. 


Coined  each 
year. 


47. 


1, 

1, 

3. 

12, 

15, 

23, 
18, 
18, 
19, 
18, 
26, 
15, 

4. 

7, 

7. 
10, 

6, 
13. 

7. 
14, 
11, 

2, 

2, 


779.389 
92,636 
141.330 
137, 113 
5,957 
104.821 
385,301 
984,887 
355,478 
963,594 
585,214 
694,065 
648,201 
485.957 
399.783 
745,809 
19.3, 214 
877,635 
166,075 
946,635 
030,253 
732,433 
672,793 
382,097 
039,858 
970, 178 
439,514 
110, 127 
862,847 
717,440 
508,404 


1. 
11, 

8, 
12, 

7, 


215,985 
745,600 
824,658 
759,057 
090,088 


355, 394, 106 


5  2*4^ 

the  inves-  ?•  s  a  ?» 

c  5  52 


Found  in 
:ho  invei 
tigation. 


34,468 

149 

130 

303 

109 

116 

449 

8,722 

3,175 

6,791 

19,280 

18, 2«) 

11, 175 

38,866 

31,4«S 

28,928 

35,007 

31, 531 

45,353 

27,775 

7,051 

14, 957 

16,719 

18,139 

16,794 

22,182 

18,062 

26,137 

19,631 

5,240 

1,551 


640 

5,049 

21,852 

20,242 

20,618 


571,945 
971* 


572,916 


L60 
0.96 
2.21 

lasd 

Lll 
1.16 
L8T 
2.C4 
1.71 
1.55 
2a  33 
a  71 
1.65 
L7I 
1..-4 


k2 
67 
73 
74 
74 
93 


2.17 
1.74 
2-77 
L5H 
2.42 
1.85 
L72 
1.92 
0.61 


0.52 
0.42 
2.47 
L58 
3.90 


*  Indications  incomplete  or  omitted. 
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Table  V. 

Table  Bkowing  hjf  their  dates  the  number  of  French  Gold  lO-frano  pieoee  coined  in  France 
(1850  to  1869)  and  that  of  the  pieces  of  the  same  denomination  found  in  the  19,511  officee 
of  account  of  the  financUu  administration  of  France^  August  14, 1^8. 


Data. 


18S0. 
U&l. 
VSSt. 
18S3. 
1«S«. 

1&S6. 
VSSl. 

IMd. 


Coined  each 
year. 


If  umber  of  pieoeo. 


Found  in 

the  invea* 

ligation. 


602,061 
1,800,524 
1,314,697 


S,  800, 802 

6,149.585 
10, 777, 734 
14,408,136 

8.211,016 
13.325,889 

8,075,555 


2.861 

0,751 

768 


Carried  OYC 


68^645,010 


1,858 
16,405 
28,906 
43.302 
27,940 
42,478 
27,763 


201,712 


8.08 
5.41 
0.58 


0.47 
2.68 
2.68 
2.00 
8.40 
0.18 
&48 


Date. 


Bronghtover . 


1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1868. 


Nnmber  of  pleoea. 


Coined  each 
year. 


Total 101,864,156 


68^645.010 

1,020,214 
4,712,118 
4, 251, 637 
4,788.520 
8,240,205 
6, 495, 017 
8,550,274 
4, 582. 811 
100.851 


Found  in 
the  inves- 
tigation. 


201,712 

1,205 
17.343 
15, 814 
20.706 
12,803 
21,808 
13,215 
15,6r2 

1,381 


o5 

a  ^ 


pi 


821,740 
2,064* 


884,718 


I.S  » 

)  0,4 


1.25 
8.G8 
3.71 
4.32 
8.04 
8.35 
3.72 
3.45 
12.08 


&EZ.58 U 


*  Indioatioiia  incomplete  or  omitted. 
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Taih  thtneing,  hg  iatt»,  Ihe  HHmber  of  Hirer  &-/n)no  piece*  <<olnrd  in  Franet  from  Ht  yto- 
If  to  ISTS,  iitcliaiTe,  and  tkt  number  of  pUoe$  of  the  tone  denomination  found  in  tk* 
19,511  offioe*  of  aeoounl  of  the  financial  adminiilralioH,  tha  14  Angiut,  ISJA. 


Number  of  {deo««—    | 


Ht 


si 


jif 

i 


8,100. 003 
7,838,8W 


1,1(13 

0. 

li 

J 

1 

0. 

o! 

0. 

^S 

B,8«7 

IS 

0 

I'.tm 

: 

42.  ]t2 
24233 

^ 

ibIictj 

22,1OT 
16,606 

i 

ia,oaa 

lt.l»3 


53.  KIT 


•  The  colusft  of  S-frano  ple««  In 
of  Angnn  S.  ISTa    They  ana  put 

CbulH  aVm,  editor  of" 


B  AiuoHcan  SWUaUoal  Rerleir.— H. 


o  (^CAg^TOODts  entered  Into  prior  b 

,.  .!,„ 1 — ™iaij  tTMtifl*  of  lb 

d  In  tlie  FniDch  l«i 


EXHIBIT    B. 


INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  MONETARY  CIRCUUTION 

IN  BELGIUM. 


The  investigation  'was  made  by  the  National  Bank  upon  the  basis  of  its  receipts  of 
September  26,  1878,  in  all  its  hgencies  and  in  the  State  Treasnry  (Caisse  de  TEtat)  at 
Bnusels,  and  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances  upon  the  basis  of  its  receipts  of  October  3, 
lt$78^  in  tfae  offices  of  account  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service. 
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TCXTTIHIT  O. 

DOCUMKNT  PREflBIITED  BT  CoUNT  RtTSCOin.* 
ABDREflS  OF  THE  SOdSTT  OF  THE  KETHSSLANDS  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

To  ki»  Mafetip  the  Eimg  : 

8ire!  The  Society  of  the  Ketherlands  for  the  Promotion  of  ladnstry,  a^semhled  in 
General  Convention  at  Deventer,  has  been  serioosly  impieBsed  i^ith  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  monetary  circulation,  not  only  of  the  Netherlands  and  their  colonies, 
bat  ot  an  civilized  countries,  by  the  great  and  ever  increasing  depreciation  of  Silver. 

Indnstry,  of  \rhich  our  society  is  the  organ,  has  the  deepest  interest  in  seeing  a  good 
monetary  system  established.  The  general  assembly  of  onr  society  has  acconlingly 
inrited  its  Directors  to  snbmit  the  following  considerations  to  the  enlightened  wisdom 
of  its  Angost  Protector. 

In  1847  oar  country  ei^oyed  the  good  fortnne  to  have  bestowed  on  it  a  good  monetary 
system,  which  introduced  the  Single  Standard  of  Silver.  This  law  was  not  the  result 
of  purely  speculative  theories,  nor  of  an  exaggerated  fear  of  the  future  depreciation 
of  Gold,  as  has  been  often,  though  erroneously,  stated ;  for  the  Gold  deposits  of  Call- 
foniia  and  Australia  were  not  yet  known  in  1847.  That  law  was  the  expression  of  all 
that  experience  had  taught  us  during  the  preceding  thirty  years;  and  for  twenty-five 
Teari  the  Netherlands  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  We  have  now  to  deplore 
that  the  leg^lative  measures  of  a  great  neighboring  nation  and  the  consequences  which 
they  have  entailed  on  other  nations  are  forcing  onr  country  to  change  its  monetary 
le^slation. 

We,  however,  fhHy  share  the  opinion  of  Tour  Majesty's  government  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  Netherlands  ought  to  abandon  the  Silver  Standard.  We 
hare  witnessed  with  regret  the  faUure  of  former  legislative  propositions  looking  to 
that  end,  and  have  seen  with  satisfaction  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  June  6,  1875,  by 
virtue  of  which  a  Gold  Coinage  has  been  adopted  side  by  side  with  our  Coins  of  Silver, 
and  that  the  interdict  against  coining  Silver,  except  for  account  of  the  State,  which 
had  been  decreed  at  an  earlier  date,  is  still  maintained. 

We,  moreover,  share  the  opinion  of  the  government,  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances the  Netherlands  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  adopt  the  Gold  Standard. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  another  state  of  things  which  seems  to  us  much  more  desir- 
able,  but  which  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  action  of  this  country.  We 
mean  an  understanding,  as  far  as  possible  to  be  arrived  at,  between  civilized  nations, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Double  Standard,  with  a  uniform  proportion  to  represent  the 
intrinsic  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins.  For  that  proportion  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and 
a  half  to  one,  commends  itself  in  many  ways.  To  the  universal  adoption  of  that 
system  we  look  for  the  most  effectual  means  of  checking  the  continued  depreciation 

of  Silver.    If  the  minority  of  influential  States  were  to  adopt  it,  we  are  persuaded 

that  the  value  of  Silver  would  rise  again,  after  a  certain  interval,  to  its  old  level. 

*XoTE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL. — The  translation  of  this  document  communicated 
to  the  Bankers'  Magazine  (New  York)  for  February,  1878,  by  Hon.  George  Walker, 
of  Kew  York,  is,  with  his  permission,  here  reproduced. 
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The  present  depreciation  of  Silver  has,  no  doubt,  been  brought  about  by  Tarioos 
cunseB.  British  India,  towards  which  for  a  long  time  past  there  has  flowed  a  steady 
tide  of  SilTer,  is,  at  the  present  time,  absorbing  only  a  small  quantity  of  that  metaL 
The  Empire  of  Germany  has  also  in  store  a  very  large  quantity  of  demonetized  Silver; 
and  notwithstanding  the  prudent  manner  in  which  it  is  disposing  of  it,  the  certainty 
that  this  Silver  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  ux>on  the  marlcet,  depresses  the  price  of 
Silver  bullion.  The  production  of  the  Silver  mines  of  North  America  has  been  largely 
developed  in  the  last  few  years,  while  that  of  Gold  is  more  ot  less  stationary.  All 
these  causes  combined  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  valne 
of  Silver.  The  first  two  are,  perhaps,  temporary ;  the  third  seems  of  a  more  permanent 
nature :  there  is,  however,  a  fourth  caune  which  is  likely  to  exert  a  prolonged  and 
depressing  influence  on  the  value  of  Silver,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  remove  it. 

We  refer  to  the  various  changes  which  have  been  made,  or  which  are  in  prepara- 
tion, in  the  monetary  legislation  of  different  countries.  No  sooner  had  Gemmny 
adopted  the  Gold  Standard,  than  the  Scandinavian  States  hastened  to  follow  it^ 
example ;  the  Netherlands  have  entered  upon  the  same  road,  and  the  Latin  Union  i^ 
reducing  in  an  energetic  manner  the  fabrication  of  Silver  Money.  Under  the  ihflneuce 
of  all  these  legislative  measures,  we  should  have  expected  to  see  Silver  fall  in  price, 
but  the  reality  has  gone  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated. 

During  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  great  development  of  Gold  production 
in  California  and  Australia  the  average  annual  price  of  standard  Silver  in  the  London 
market  fluctuated  only  between  59^  to  59f  pence  per  ounce.  It  would  have  been  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  the  discovery  of  those  vast  deposits  of  Gold  would  caos^i^ 
the  price  of  that  metal  to  decline,  or,  in  other  words,  would  have  raised  the  price  of 
Silver  in  a  degree  altogether  exceptional.  This  result  was  rendered  the  more  proH- 
able  by  the  fact  that  the  immense  quantity  of  Gold  produced  by  California  and 
A\i8tralia  was  added  to  a  relatively  smaU  quantity  of  that  metal  previously  distributed 
among  the  nations  of  the  globe.  For  this  reason,  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
immense  and  rapid  increase  of  Gold  pro<luction  would  have  cause<l  a  depreciation 
in  its  price,  far  more  important  than  could  have  been  visited  on  Silver  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  North  American  mines,  since  the  increased  volume  of  Silver  is  sab- 
stantially  lost  in  the  immense  stock  of  that  metal  already  existing,  a  stock  which  was 
estimated,  in  1845,  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  Gold. 

Nevertheless  what  did  we  see?  In  the  period  of  five  years,  from  1852  to  1©6,  being 
that  of  the  greatest  Gold  production,  Gold  of  the  value  of  about  2,000  millions  of  florins 
[$770,000,000]  was  produced,  against  a  production  of  Silver  of  the  value  of  about  5:25 
millions  [$202,125,000].  The  total  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  extracted  from  the 
mines  was  composed  of  79.2  per  cent,  of  Gold  to  20.8  per  cent,  of  Silver.  Nevertheless 
the  price  of  Silver  did  not  advance  above  an  average  of  nxty-one  and  a  half  pence.  It  at- 
tained an  average  of  eixty-ttDO  pence  in  1859,  which  was  not^  however,  the  year  of  the  greatest 
production. 

In  the  period  of  five  years,  from  1871  to  1875,  during  which  the  mines  of  North 
America  made  the  most  rapid  advance,  the  total  production  of  Silver  throughout  the 
world  is  estimated  at  a  value  of  930  millions  of  florins  [$358,000,000]. 

In  this  same  period  the  production  of  Gold  reached  a  figure  of  1,500  millions  of 
florins  [$570,000,000].  Thus  the  total  production  of  the  precious  metals  was  composed 
of  01.7  per  cent,  of  Gold,  and  of  38.3  per  cent,  of  Silver.   • 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  quantity  of  Silver  injected  into  the  circulation  is 
increased  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  was  that  of  Gk>ld  at  the  earlier  period. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Silver  gradually  declined  to  57|  pence,  preparatory  to  a 
sudden  drop,  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  (July,  1876),  to  the  unprecedented  price 
of  47  pence. 

The  cause  which  prevented  Gold  from  undergoing  the  depreciation  anticipated  is 
well  understood.  Almost  all  the  Gold  of  California  and  Australia,  as  soon  as  it  arrive<l 
in  Europe,  went  into  the  French  Mint,  and  was  thence  iasned  in  coined  Money  to  the 
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amoant  of  nearly  6  milliards  of  francs  [$1,200,000,000].  It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
monetaTj  system  of  France  served  as  a  parachute  to  the  fall  of  Gold,  Now,  in  the 
case  of  silver,  exactly  the  opposite  has  happened.  At  the  very  Juncture  when  Asia  is 
absorbing  less  Silver  than  formerly,  and  when  the  production  of  the  Silver  mines  of 
North  America  is  increasing,  the  Ixviger  number  of  mints  are  closing  their  doors  to 
Silver,  or  admitting  it  in  very  limited  quantities. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  monetary  legislation  of  several  countries 
appear  to  ns  to  be  tBe  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  and  a  cause  which 
is  of  a  permanent  character.  But  now  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  ascertained  the 
remedy  seems  to  us  not  difficult  to  discover. 

If  all  civilised  countries  were  to  reopen  their  mints  to  Silver  the  same  result  would 
follow  which  formerly  attended  the  increased  production  of  Gold,  and  the  value  of 
Silver  would  resume  an  upward  direction. 

Of  course  no  isolated  country  would  willingly  take  the  risk  of  seeing  its  Money  of 
hij^her  value  exported  and  replaced  by  other  Money  more  or  less  depreciated. 

But  this  danger  would  disappear  from  the  moment  that  all  countries,  or  even  the 
majority  of  countries,  should  agree  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard  with  a  uniform  rela- 
tion between  Gold  and  Silver;  that  of  fifteen  and  a  half  to  one  being,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  easily  attainable. 

Mnny  distinguished  economists,  among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Wolowskf, 
Courcelle-Sencuil,  £.  de  Laveleye,  Seyd,  Cemuschi,  and  W.  C.  Mees,  have  maintained 
the  position  that  if  all  civilized  nations  were  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard,  with 
a  uniform  proportion,  a  stability  in  the  respective  values  of  the  two  metals  would  be 
created,  such  as  could  not  be  attained  in  any  ether  way. 

While  entertaining  a  very  high  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  authors  who 
combat  this  position,  toe  mu8i,  neverihelessy  avow  our  belief  that  under  exisHtuf  drcumstanoes 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Double  Standard,  ipith  the  proportion  of  fifteen  and  a  half  to  one, 
vould  be  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  method  of  preventing  the  disturbance  which  now 
Hreatens  all  monetary  transaclionSf  a  disturbance  the  disastrous  consequences  of  which  are, 
perhaps,  inealculahle. 

If  a  uniform  legal  proportion  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  were  to  be  very 
generally  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  metals,  which,  from 
accidental  causes,  might  have  acquired  a  higher  value,  and  the  admission  of  the  other, 
vhich  was  relatively  more  or  less  depreciated  in  one  of  the  countries  of  the  large 
domain  occupied  by  the  Double  Standard,  would  lead  to  a  greater  supply  of  the  first 
metal  and  a  greater  demand  for  the  second  in  other  countries.  In  this  way  the  degree 
of  fluctuations  between  the  two  metals,  by  extending  it  over  a  larger  surface,  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  should  enjoy,  on  a  vast  scale,  the  compensatory  action 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Double  Standard  system. 

Such  is  the  result  which  might  be  anticipated  from  a  general  agreement  between  a 
great  majority  of  civilized  countries  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard,  with  a  uniform 
proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  ratio  of  value  between  Gold  and  Silver  would  thus  attain  a  degree  of  stability 
vhich,  if  not  absolute,  would  certainly  be  very  great. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  power  of  acquisition,  depending  on  variations  in  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  two  metals,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Provision  would  be  made  beforehand  against  disturbances  which  will  be  inevitable, 
18  long  as  important  countries  which  adopt  the  Gold  Standard  continue  to  pour  upon 
the  market  great  quantities  of  their  demonetized  Silver. 

A  signal  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  which  always  require  great  quantities  of  Silver  for  their  national  circula- 
tion, by  giving  a  less  fluctuating  valuo  to  one  of  the  principal  elements  which  serve 
fts  the  bases  for  exchange. 

Finally,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  countries  in  which  a  Legal- 
Tx:!a>EB  Taper  circulation  still  prevails,  would  be  rendered  easier. 
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In  view  of  all  the  advantages  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  advantages  whie^ 
in  our  judgment  are  far  from  being  imaginary,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  convene, 
at  an  early  day,  not  a  diplomatic  Congress,  but  an  International  Monetary  Conference, 
to  which  all  governments  might  send  men  specially  qualified  for  the  service,  and  most 
conversant  with  this  subject  T 

To  such  a  conference,  the  two  following  questions  might  be  submitted: 

Ib  it,  or  not f  probable  that  if  all  civilized  nations  were  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard,  will 
a  uniform  proportion  of  fifteen  and  a  half  to  one,  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  Gold  and  SUrer 
Legal-Tender  Money ^  a  stability  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  would  be  thus  obtained 
during  a  long  period  of  time^  which,  if  not  absolute,  would  certainly  be  very  great ;  and  that 
the  oscillations  in  that  value  would  be  very  small,  compared  with  those  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  course  of  the  present  century. 

If  this  question  should  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  what  measures  should  be  submitted  (o 
the  several  governments,  in  order  to  secure  this  desirable  uniformity. 

Without  anticipating  the  answer  which  comjietent  judges  might  give  to  these  ques- 
tions, we  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  agitate,  at  the 
same  time,  the  question  of  the  unification  of  Coinage.  Every  country  holds,  with  a 
certain  tenacity,  to  its  national  Money,  around  which  its  historical  traditions  cluster ; 
and  the  attempt  to  combine  on  a  new  international  monetary  unit  would  meet  with 
a  formidable  opposition  in  nearly  all  countries  against  any  unification  of  Moneys. 

The  several  countries  should  simply  engage  that  if  they  have  the  Single  Gold 
Standard  they  will  add  to  it  legal  Coins  of  Silver;  if  thoy  have  the  Silver  Standard, 
that  thoy  will  add  to  it  legal  Coins  of  Gold,  with  a  uniform  proportion  of  15^  to  1. 
Countries  having  the  Double  Standard,  but  a  different  proportion  than  that  of  15}  to 
1,  would  be  required  to  conform  to  that  proportion.  In  all  countries  of  the  new  mone- 
tary union  all  debts  should  be  payable  indifferently  in  Money  of  one  or  the  other 
metal ;  individuals  should  have  the  right  to  have  bullion  of  either  metal  converted 
into  Legal-Tender  Coins,  according  to  the  statutory  conditions  prevailing  in  each 
country. 

The  Monetary  Conference  might  perhaps  take  into  consideration  the  following  ques- 
tion :  Would  it  be  possible,  without  detriment  to  the  great  object  in  view,  and  to  the 
principle  enunciated,  to  admit  a  certain  tolerance  in  the  proportion  of  15}  to  1,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  certain  limited  tolerance  is  admitted  in  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
Coins  f  Such  a  tolerance  would  probably  render  the  adhesion  of  certain  countries  to 
the  plan  less  difficult.  This  is,  however,  a  secondary  question  to  which  we  call  atten- 
tion only  subsidiarily. 

Other  questions  might  be  treated  by  the  Monetary  Conference,  as,  for  example,  what 
would  be  the  future  of  Silver  from  the  time  that  all  the  great  nations  should  adopt 
the  Gold  Standard?  If  all,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  unite  on  the  Double  Standard, 
would  it  be  desirable  to  take  international  measures  in  respect  to  the  exx>en8e  of  Coin- 
age, to  the  counterfeiting  of  the  Moneys  of  one  country  by  the  subjects  of  another, 
&c.  f 

The  Monetary  Conferenco  having  no  other  mission  than  to  enlighten  the  Govern* 
mente  participating  in  it  (the  latter  reserving  to  themselves  entire  liberty  of  action), 
could  proceed  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  could  throw  light  on  different  poiuts 
of  interest  which  the  question  involves,  and  could  prepare  the  way,  in  some  measure, 
for  a  diplomatic  Congress,  before  which  the  questions  to  be  settled  would  necessarily 
be  more  clearly  defined  and  limited. 

The  government  which  shall  gain  the  adhesion  of  other  governments  to  the  plan  ot 
convoking  an  International  Monetary  Conference  will,  in  our  opinion,  render  an  emi- 
nent service,  not  only  to  its  own  citizens,  but  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

According  to  a  communication  made  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1S76,  it  appears  that  the  government  of  Your  Majesty  has  considered  the  plan  of 
an  international  agreement,  looking  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Double  Standard, 
but  has  decided  that  all  attempts  in  that  direction  would  be  without  avail.    Since 
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tlutt  time,  however,  the  depreciation  of  Silver  has  gone  so  much  further  Chan  before, 
that  A  new  attempt  would,  perhaps,  meet  with  a  more  favorable  reception. 

We,  nevertheless,  admit  the  possibility  that  every  effort  for  a  general  understand- 
iog  may  fail,  and  that  it  may,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  give  up  all  hope  of  see- 
ing the  Doable  Standard,  with  a  uniform  proportion  between  the  intrinsic  value  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Money,  generally  adopted.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  without  entering  into  details,  ventures  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  it  would  be  then  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  transi- 
tioual  state  of  our  monetary  system,  and  to  adopt  definitively  the  Gold  Standard. 

As  to  the  monetary  system  of  our  colonies  in  India,  our  Society  takes  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  this  question  demands  a  prompt  solution,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  cir- 
cnlating  medium  of  the  colonies  and  in  that  of  the  mother  country.  We  consider  this 
matter  too  urgent  to  await  the  issue  of  international  negotiations,  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  provisional  law  of  the  character  of  that  of  June  6, 1875,  should,  without 
delay,  be  made  the  order  of  the  duy. 

We  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  recommend  the  following  measures  for  protecting 
the  Dutch  Indian  Colonies  against  such  injury  as  British  India  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment sustaining  from  the  extraordinary  fall  of  Silver,  namely,  the  admission  of  our 
ten-florin  piece  into  the  circulation  of  the  Colonies,  the  export  of  Grold  pieces  by  the 
Govemment  to  India  as  rapidly  as  the  necessity  for  them  is  experienced ;  the  issue  of 
bills  of  exchange  by  the  Govemment  to  counteract  a  possible  rise  in  the  exchange,  an 
aathorization  to  the  Governor-General  to  sell  limited  amounts  of  Silver  pieces  as  Your 
Mi^esty  may  direct,  after  having  withdrawn  them  from  circulation  and  placed  them 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reissue. 

These  measures  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  provisional  merely,  and  of  leav- 
ing the  question  ox>en  for  future  decision  whether  to  adopt  at  a  later  period  the  Single 
Gold  Standard  or  the  Double  Standard  for  the  Colonies.  But  if  we  would  protect  our 
Indian  possessions  against  great  distuit>ances,  it  is  important  that  the  provisional  law 
tonching  the  monetary  system  of  these  Colonies  be  brought  under  discussion  without 
delay. 

Wo  pray  Tour  M%]esty  to  pardon  us  if  the  gravity  of  the  subject  has  caused  us  to 
overstep  the  ordinary  Unfits  of  an  address.  The  interests  of  commerce  and  of  industry 
have  always  secured  the  most  lively  sympathy  from  Tour  Majesty.  They  are  more 
intimately  allied  to  a  good  monetary  system  than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  Sire,  Your  Majesty's  very 
faithful  and  humble  servants. 

Thb  Directobs  of  the  Societt  or  the  Netherlands  for  the  Promotion  of 

IXDCSTBY, 

YBOLIK,  President. 
F.  W.  VAN  ££D£N,  Seorektry. 
Haabmbm,  /«2y,  1876. 
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KOTE  ON  THB  MOKETABT  LEGI8LATI0K  AND  ON  THE  FABBICATION  OF  MONEY  IN  TBI 

SWISS  CONFEDERATION  SINCE  1850. 


LEGISLATION. 

Until  the  Constitution  of  1648,  the  preiogatiyo  of  Coinage  appertained  to  the  Can- 
tons. There  had  resulted  from  this  a  very  imperfectly  defined  system,  i?rhich  was 
connected  in  the  minority  of  the  Cantons  with  the  old  Swiss  fVanc.  This  unit  had 
not  everywhere  the  same  value,  hut  represented  on  the  average  1  fr.  40  cent,  of  French 
Money ;  apart  from  a  very  great  variety  of  indigenous  Coin,  old  and  new,  quite  in- 
sufflcient  in  point  of  quantity  to  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  country,  the  latter 
was  chiefly  composed  of  Silver  Money  of  Austria,  South  Grermany,  and  France. 

The  Swiss  law  of  the  7th  of  May,  1850,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  as  motley 
as  it  was  inconvenient.  It  introduced  as  unit  the  French  franc  in  Silver,  gave  legal 
currency  only  to  Silver  Coins  coined  conformably  with  the  Law  of  Genninal,  year 
XI,  decreed  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  old  Swiss  Coins,  and  excluded  Austrian  and 
German  Coins. 

This  system,  established  and  consolidated  with  equal  rapidity  and  ease,  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  constantly  increaaing  invasion  of  Gold,  which  in  a  few  years,  notwith- 
standing the  letter  of  the  law,  displaced  the  metal  which  had  been  deemed  the  basis 
of  the  Swiss  circulation,  and  caused  not  only  the  five-franc  dollars  to  disappear,  bat 
also  all  the  fractional  Silver  Coins  which  were  not  worn  or  clipped. 

A  new  law  of  the  31st  January,  1800,  then  intervened  to  give  Legal  Tender  to  the  Gold 
Coins  coined  conformably  to  the  French  system,  and  decreed  the  withdrawal  of  the  old 
Silver  pieces  of  2  francs,  1  franc,  and  50  centimes,  coined  at  the  standard  of  f^ ;  re- 
placing them  by  fractional  pieces  of  a  now  kind,  coined  at  a  fineness  of  A^o%. 

The  report  accompanying  this  law,  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Conn- 
cil  who  had  proposed  all  of  these  measures,  showed  explicitly,  with  full  explanation, 
that  the  Single  Gold  Standard  was  the  idea  and  consequence  of  these  changes. 

In  1865,  Switzerland,  with  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  signed  the  Treaty  of  23d 
December,  which  gave  birth  to  the  monetary  union  called  Latin,  and  drawing  closer 
the  economic  bonds  between  the  four  States,  gave  rise  after  the  depreciation  of  Silver 
to  a  series  of  Conferences  of  which  the  first  result  was  the  limitation  of  the  Coinage 
of  5-frano  dollars,  and  the  last,  the  entire  suspension  of  the  Coinage  of  these  pieoea 

IL 

THE  COINAGE  OF  SWITZERLAND  SINCE  1850. 

l.'-'FractUmal  Silver  Cotn«,  900  fine,  in  the  years  ia50-1651-1852  (Law  of  1850). 

In  2-frano  pieces £  5,000,000 

In  1-franc  pieces - 5,750,000 

In  50-centime  pieces 2.250,000 

13,00MW 

All  this  issue  haa  been  retired  and  the  fractional  Coins  of  the  fineness  of  900  are  no 
longer  Legal  Tender. 
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IL-lMtMi  o/  I^raoHondl  Coins  of  the  Fineness  of  800,  years  1860-1863  (Law  of  1860). 

2-frano  pieces 17,000,000 

l-francpieoes 3,500,000 


10, 500, 000 


These  Coins  have  likewise  been  retired  in  conformity  with  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  Switzerland  by  the  Treaty  of  1865,  and  are  no  longer  Legal  Tender. 

The  time  of  redemption,  after  viarioas  acUonrument^,  expired  June  30, 1878 ;  up  to 
which  time  7,922,100  francs  had  been  presented  for  redemption. 

m.-'Issues  of  FrwOional  C<rins  of  the  Fineness  of  835  (Treaty  of  1865). 

1875.  1876. 

2-fanc  pieces , 982,250  f.  2,500,000 

Ifrenc  pieces 1,035,500  3,020,000 

50<entime  pieces 1,000,000  2,012,000 

Total  (including  former  issnes),  f.  11, 032, 000.  ' 

lY. ^Dollars  of  Five  Francs. 

1852 f.  500,000 

1^3 10,000 

l^ 7,978,250 

Total 8,488,250 

Switzerland,  since  the  law  of  1800,  which  gave  Legal  Tender  to  Gold  and  placed 
it  in  the  first  rank  in  the  circulatioii,  has  never  struck  Gold  Coins ;  her  citizens  pre^ 
feiring,  in  spite  of  a  special  law  on  the  Coinage  of  Gold  Coins,  (December  22.  1870), 
to  make  use  of  the  monetary  establishments  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  which  are  better 
Btnated  geographically  than  the  Mint  at  Berne. 
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sxsiisn?  B2. 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  COINAGE  IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  GOX7NTRIE8  IN  VIBTCE 
OF  THE  TREATIES  OF  18tH  OCTOBER,  1872,  AND  27TH  MAT,  1873,  AND  RELATING  TO 
THEIR  FIDUCIARY  CIRCULATION. 

[100  franos =72  Immer  (orowna).] 
1. — Fabrication  at  the  Mint  in  Copenhagen  to  the  lat  of  July,  1678. 


'•,1, 


"^■*ki 


'"»- 


U    >' 


»    ! 


^A 


DeAignation  of  the  CoinB. 


Gold 20  kr 

Do 10 

Silver 2 

Do 1 

Do 50  6re 

Do 25 

Do 10 

Bronze 5 

Do ,.  2 

Do 1 

Total 


Number  of 
Coins  stnick. 


1,504,306 

466.852 

4, 876, 975 

6, 323, 527 


8,138.500 
10, 361, 278 

2, 969,  625 
11, 875, 718 

9, 383, 284 


54.900,065 


Yalaein 
crowns. 


30.086,120  00 
4, 668, 520  00 
0, 753, 950  00 
5,323,527  00 


2, 034, 625  00 

1, 036, 127  80 

148,481  25 

237, 514  36 

93,832  84 


J 


53,382,608  25 


Total  in 
Talue. 


I  84,754,640  00 
\  18, 


148,229  80 


479,828  45 


53,382,698  25 


^.—FaXtricatUm  at  the  Mint  in  Stockholm  to  the  lei  July,  1878. 


t 


t' 


U 


m 


I'  i '  '■ 

i 


,k\ 


:ri 


Designation  of  the  Coins. 


GK)ld 20  kr. 

Do 10 

Silver 2 

Do 1 

Do 50  ore. 

Do 25 

Do 10 

Bronze 5 

Do 2 

Do 1 

Total 


Number  of 
Coins  struck. 


1, 211, 305 
686,081 
731.045 
6. 505. 922 
2, 375,  559 
7, 109, 155 
6, 102,  729 
3,364,900 
7, 127, 000 
9, 138, 000 


44,532,296 


Value  in 
crowns. 


Totalin 
vaioe. 


24. 226, 100  00 

6, 860, 810  00 

1, 463, 290  00 

6,  505,  922  00 

1, 187, 779  50 

1, 777, 288  75 

619, 272  90 

1G8, 245  00 

142,540  00 

91,380  00 


}  81,086, 


910  00 


^  11,643,503  15 


43, 132, 628  15 


) 

\ 


402.166  00 


43,132,628  15 


3. — Fabrication  at  the  Mint  in  Kongeberg  to  the  let  July,  1878, 


Designation  of  the  Coins. 


Gold 10   kr 

Do IC 

Silver 2 

Do 1 

Do 50  ore 

Do 26 

Do 10 

Bronze 5 

Do 2 

Ik) 1 

Total 


Number  of 
Coins  struck. 


449,776 
44,113 

800,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
3,200,000 
7,200,000 
2,500,000 
8, 750, 000 
12,000.000 


82,643,889 


Value  in 
crowns. 


8,005, 
441, 
600, 

1,600, 
800, 
800, 
720. 
125, 
75, 
120, 


520 
130 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


14,276,650 


Totalin 
value. 


I 


9.43«,«» 
4,520,000 

820,000 


14, 276, 650 
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Tbtdl  of  Coinage  in  pursuanoB  of  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Treaty, 

GoM:DMimark 34, 754, 640  kr.  =    48,270,333  fr. 

Sweden 31,086,910        =    43,176,264 

Norway 9,436,650        =    13,106,458 

TotalinGold 75,278,200        =  104,553,055 


Silver:  Denmark , 18, 148, 229  kr.  80  ore.  =  25,205,875  fir. 

Sweden 11,643,553         15  =  16,171,601 

N<^way 4,520,000        00  =    6,277,778 


Total  in  SUver  Tokens 34,311,782 


95 


=  47,655,254 


Bronce:  Denmark. 
Sweden .. 
Norway  .. 


479, 828  kr.   45  oro.  =        666, 428  fr. 
402,165  00  =558,563 

320,000  00  =        444,444 


Total  in  Bronze 1,201,993 


45 


=     1, 669, 435 


Total  Coinage  of  flraotional  Tokens  of  Silver  and  of  Bronze  in  the  Scandinavian 
Mofietaiy  Union  is  therefore  35,513,776  kr.  40  ore  =  49,324,689  francs,  or  per  capita 
4  kr.  35  ore =5  fr.  91  centimes. 

A  certain  number  of  fractional  Coins  of  older  mintage  of  the  same  value  as  the  new 
ue  still  m  circulation  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Credit  Circulation  in  the  ihree  Scandinavian  Kmgdome  the  let  of  July,  1878. 


DanoarklfatianalBukk 

:^vfden  Bank  of  the  Kingdom 
Sveden  "Enakflda"  bankB... 
5«rv»y  NitiaiMl  Bank 


Total  in  the  three  Kingdoms. 
Orinfrucs 


Credit  dron- 
latioD,.  in 
kroner. 


60,638,150 
28,888,030 
43,075,055 
88,152,400 


170,258,725 
236,468,507 


Metallic  re- 
serve, in 
kroner. 


86, 586, 712 
13,885,773 
10, 015, 115 
25.538,906 


86,021,506 
120,724,314 


S.Ex. 


Db.  0.  J.  BBOCH. 
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REPORT 

UPON  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFERENCE  BY  THE  COMMISSION 
WHICH  ATTENDED  IT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  THB  PBESIDBNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

The  undersigned,  Commissioners  under  the  act  of  February  28, 1878, 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

Aft^  receiving  in  person  at  Washington,  on  the  28th  of  June,  the 
instnietions  of  the  Department  of  State,  your  Commissioners  proceeded 
severally  to  Europe,  assembling  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  opening  of  the  Conference  on  the  10th  of  that  month. 
Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  designated  by  Congress  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  having  been  detained  in  the  United  States,  did  not  reach 
Paris  until  the  15th.  Ui>on  his  arrival,  Mr.  Horton  was  presented  to 
the  Conference  at  its  second  session,  and  upon  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
ican Delegates,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Departinent  of 
State,  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  opened  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign AfGurs. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States,  M.  L4on 
Say,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  was  chosen  president.  Mr.  Fenton, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  was  then  made  vice-president. 
The  secretaries  were  api>ointed  firom  the  regular  staff  of  the  French 
diplomatic  service.  A  list  of  the  accredited  members  of  the  Conference 
win  bo  found  in  the  journal. 
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The  Conference  held  seven  Bessions  between  the  10th  and  29th  of 
August.  The  journal,  which  is  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report,  shows  tiie  order  of  proceedings  and  the  course  of  discussion,  the 
propositions  offered  at  the  second  session  by  the  Delegation  fix)m  the 
United  States,  the  formal  response  by  a  mtyority  of  the  European  Dele- 
gates, and  our  reply  thereto. 

The  early  sessions  of  the  Conference  disclosed  two  facts :  First,  that 
political  complications  would  combine  with  economic  objections  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  the  immediate  object  of  the  act  under  wbicli 
your  Commission  was  constituted,  namely,  the  establishment,  by  -inter- 
national agreement,  of  a  fixed  ratio,  in  the  Coinage,  between  Gold  and 
Silver;  second,  that  the  views  of  the  Delegates  from  the  majority  of  the 
countries  represented,  and  especially  the  more  populous  and  territorially 
extensive  countries,  were  favorable  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  act, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  Silver  to  its  rank  as  Money  of  full  power  in 
Europe  and  America. 

In  the  latter  respect  the  Congress  of  1878  presented  a  strong  contrast 
to  its  sole  precursor,  the  Monetary  Conference  held  in  Paris  in  1867.* 
That  Conference,  animated  by  a  controlling  desire  to  secure  a  uniformity 
of  money  pieces  among  the  nations  there  represented,  and  deeming  that 
it  saw  in  Oold-mono-metallism  the  meaiis  of  doing  this,  recommended 
that  policy,  with  very  little  consideration  of  the  sacrifices  it  would  re- 
quire from  production  and  trade.  By  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  that 
Conference  pronounced  in  favor  of  Gold,  Silver  to  be  retained  as  Money 
of  ftiU  power  only  during  the  period  of  transition  to  Gold,  which  might 
be  longer  or  shorter  in  the  case  of  different  States. 

Inasmucli  as^  eleven  years  have  been  allowed  for  discussion  and  reflec- 
tion since  this  memorable  declaration  was  made;  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
jection of  Silver  as  Money  of  fuU  power  has  in  part  been  carried  out ;  and 
inasmuch-  as  great  loss  has  already  been  entailed  upon  production  and 
trade,  as-  the  initial  cost  of  that  movement,  the  scheme  for  the  general 
demonetization  of  SQver  throughout  the  civilized  States,  if  indeed  it  were 
sound  and  judicious  in  1867,  ought  to  stand  more  firmly  still  in  1878. 

Yet  it  was  the  unmistakable  sentiment  of  this  Conference,  convoked 
by  the  United  States,  that  the  demonetization  of  Silver  had  proceeded 
farther  than  was  compatible  with  the  interests  of  Europe  and  America; 
and  while  diplomatic  considerations  prevented  the  formal  declaration  of 
any  opinion  which  would  have  been  offensive  to  the  minority,  the  Con- 
ference did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver 

*TUe  first  general  International  Monetary'  Conference  was  convened  by  the  French 
Government  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  had  achieved  the  quadruple  Monetary 
Treaty  of  1865,  the  so-catted  Latin  Union.  This  treaty  contained  special  pro  visions 
looking  to  the  accession  to  it  ^  other  States.  Upon  its  ratification  in  1866  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  contracting  po>«rei8y  invitations  weire  issued  by  France  to  a  general  Con- 
ference in  the  following  year.  Twenty  States^  coniprising  all  the  important  natioiis  of 
Hurope,  and  the  United  Stat-es  of  America,  were  represented ;  the  Conference  held  ei|^t 
sessions  at  the  Ministry  of  FOTeign  Affairs,  Paris,  between  June  17  and  July  6,  1867. 
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ought  to  be  maintained  as  well  as  those  of  Gold.  Mono-metallism,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Conference  of  1867,  was  advocated  in  that  of  1878  by 
only  three  Delegations,  none  of  which  represented  populous  States. 

In  this  connection  the  iK>sition  of  England  is  worthy  of  special  remark. 
That  nation  had  set  the  example  of  demonetizing  Silver,  and  after  the 
Conference  of  1867  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  Gold-mono- 
metallism, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Parliament,  congiutulated 
the  country  that  Europe  was  preparing  to  follow  in  the  same  course.* 
The  Conference  of  1878  was  attended  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  by  a 
Delegation  eminent  for  experience  and  economical  authority,  whose 
chairman,  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1876  on  the  De- 
preciation of  Silver,  declared  that  universal  Gold  mono-metallism  was 
not  only  Utopian,  but  would  prove  a  false  Utopia }  that  the  consequences 
of  the  German  demonetization  had  been  greatly  to  derange  trade  and 
disturb  international  exchanges;  and  that  were  the  movement  for  the 
rejection.of  Silver  as  Money  of  Ml  power  to  proceed  fix>m  State  jto  State 
the  results  would  not  be  less  than  disastrous.! 

It  is  as  the  greatest  commercial  nation  of  the  world  that  England  has 
bad  especial  occasion  to  experience  tl^e  necessary  effects  of  the  demone- 
tization of  Silver;  and  it  is  to  the  severity  of  that  experience,  even  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  movement,  that  the  Conference  of  1878  owed  the 
earnest  warnings  against  further  progress  in  the  same  direction  which 
were  given  by  the  English  Commission.  Under  the  bi-metallic  system 
which  remained  in  force  in  France  and  the  countries  associated  with  her 
UDtil  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  German  demonetization,  these 
countries  acted  as  ^^  equalizing  machines,''  taking  the  metal  which  fell 
and  selling  the  metal  which  rose,  and  thus  kept  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  close  to  a  given  point,  viz,  one  ounce  of  Gold  for  fifteen  and  a  half 
oouces  of  Silver,  the  ratio  fixed  by  the  French  Coinage  law.  Thus  it  was, 
and  thus  only  it  could  have  been,  that  Silver  came  to  have  a  so-called 
^^Donnal  price"  [of  nearly  61d.  per  ounce  at  the  British  Standard],  from 
which  it  never  departed  widely  prior  to  1873. 

The  efiect  of  the  German  demonetization,  and  of  the  closing  of  the 
mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  Silver,  has  been  to  destroy  the  par  of  ex- 
change between  Europe  and  Asia;  to  introduce  into  the  commercial 
dealings  of  two  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty making  trade  highly  speculative,  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
Silver  often *far  exceeding  the  usual  rates  of  business  profit.  The  inter- 
conrse  between  Gold  countries  and  Silver  countries  has  thus  been  sub- 
jected to  difficulties  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  beset  the 
intercoorse  of  specie-paying  nations  with  those  suffering  from  an  irre- 

*  See  page  381. 

t'*I  have  spoken  against  the  theory  of  those  economists  who  argne  that  the  Grold 
Staodsrd  should  be  everywhere  introduced;  I  have  stated  that  I  saw  in  it  great  incon- 
vemence,  great  danger,  and  even  great  disaster.  To  that  opinion  I  decidedly  adhere. 
I  beliere  it  wonld  be  a  misfortune  for  the  world  if  a  propaganda  for  a  sole  Gold  Stand- 
ard sboald  succeed."    (Remarks  of  Mr.  Gk)8chen,  seventh  session.) 
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deemable  paper  drculation.  These  difficulties,  it  is  manifedt,  most  be 
perpetuated  in  time  and  aggravated  in  degree  should  the  movement  for 
the  rejection  of  Silver  continue.  We  have  here  the  explanation  of  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  England  since  1867,  and  of  the  willingness  of 
the  Delegation  of  that  country  in  1878  to  assist,  so  far  as  could  be  done 
without  compromising  the  position  of  England  as  a  Gold-using  State,  in 
promoting  the  use  of  Silver  equally  with  that  of  Gold. 

The  States  which  had,  in  the  past,  performed  this  grand  service  to  the 
world  appeared  in  the  Conference  of  1878  with  a  divided  opinion;  audit 
is,  we  think,  to  the  delicate  relations,  political  and  financial,  of  the  Latin 
Union,  that  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  adopt  any  positive  measures 
is  primarily  to  be  referred. 

Switzerland  appeared  as  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  Gold  mono- 
metallism for  Europe.* 

The  delegation  from  Belgium,  also,  was  unfavorable.  The  position  of 
this  St^te  was  a  source  of  disappointment.  Of  late  years  Belgium,  38 
a  member  of  the  Latin  Union,  has  supported  the  bi-metallic  principle. 
Into  the  causes  which  resulted  in  a  Delegation  at  the  present  Conference 
openly  favoring  Gold-mono-metaUism  it  would  not  be  proper  for  your 
Commissioners  to  inquire;  but  whether  these  causes  were  economical  or 
political,  the  defection  of  Belgium  at  this  juncture  proved  a  most  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  with  which  vtb  were 
charged.  Not  only  did  it  substitute  a  hostile  for  a  friendly  vote;  not 
only  did  it  deprive  the  metallic  cause  of  some  of  its  ablest  champions, 
but  in  view  of  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  in- 
volved in  the  necessity  imposed  upon  its  members  of  deciding  before 
January  1, 1879,  whether  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved  the  year  after  or 
shall  be  continued,  the  changed  attitude  of  Belgium  made  the  Fiench 
Delegation  solicitous  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  Conference 
which  should  drive  any  State  into  revolt. 

While  thus  the  two  smaller  Latin  States  appeared  with  views  opposed 
to  the  object  of  the  Conference,t  France,  the  leading  State  of  the  Union, 
declared  through  her  finance  minister,  the  president  of  the  Conference, 
that,  in  suspending  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  she  did  not  incline  to  the  Single 
Gold  Standard,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  occupied  a  position  in  which 

^''^  Silver  is  a  metal  of  an  inferior  order,  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  oiyilization,  in- 
convenient for  individuals,  fit  only  for  backward  nations;  a  metal  the  value  of  which 
has  been  constantly  depreciating  for  four  centuries,  and  which,  when  it  is  maintained 
among  civilized  people  in  the  rank  of  Legal  Money,  causes,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
emission  of  Paper  Money.  If  in  certain  countries  there  were  not  already  an  nnwar- 
rautable  circulation  of  Silver,  the  circulation  of  paper  would  not  be  so  considerable/ 
(Remarks  of  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  third  session.) 

t  ''While  France  anticipates  her  return  in  practice  to  the  Double  Standard,  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Belgium  the  hope  is  entertained  that  Silver,  after  a  period  of  transition, 
during  which  it  will  have  the  force  of  Legal  Tender  for  small  sums  only,  wlU  finally 
be  reduced  to  the  mere  office  of  divisionary  money.''  (Remarks  of  Mr.  Feer-Herzog, 
third  session.) 
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she  might  await  the  &yorable  moment  to  re-enter  upon  the  system  of 
the  Doable  Standard.* 

Italy,  the  next  State  in  population  and  wealtii  within  the  Union,  oc- 
cupied throughout  the  Conference  the  most  advanced  ground  in  defense 
of  the  bi-metaUic  system.! 

The  Kingdom  of  Oreece,  which  in  1868  became  a  member  of  this 
Union,  announced  its  full  accession  to  the  views  of  France,  as  expressed 
by  the  president  of  the  Conference. 

Austria-Hungary  was  hardly  less  pronounced  than  Italy  in  asserting 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver,  and  com- 
mitted itself  unreservedly  to  the  principle  of  the  concurrent  circulation 
of  the  two  metals  by  virtue  of  laws  establishing  a  ratio  between  them.| 

The  Government  of  Russia,  through  its  Delegate,  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  reserve  its  decision  upon  the  questions  before  the  Conference  un- 
til such  time  as  it  should  be  prepared  to  resume  specie  payments. 

A  disposition  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  Gold-mono- 
metallism to  make  it  matter  of  disparagement  that  the  advocacy  of  Silver 
came  so  largely  from  States  laboring  under  financial  embarrassments 
and  suffering  the  circulation  of  irredeemable  Paper  Money.  The  Dele- 
gation of  the  United  States,  however,  refused  to  admit  this  as  a  valid 
objection.  That  States  heavily  burdened  with  debts,  representing  the 
co^t  of  wars,  of  vast  military  establishments,  and  extensive  public  im- 
provements, should  earnestly  protest  against  a  financial  policy  which, 
by  diminishing  the  stock  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  which  debts  may  be  dis- 
charged, must  greatly  enhance  the  weight  of  those  obligations,  and  make 
taxation  more  oppressive,  certainly  affords  no  justification  for  reproach. 

We  conceive  that  there  can  hardly  be  dissent  firom  the  proposition 
that  it  would  be  both  a  x>olitical  wrong  and  an  economic  injury  of  the 
gravest  character  to  adopt  a  monetary  policy  which  should  increase  the 

™' ■ -!■■  ■■  ■■■■■■■IMII 

*  ''In  the  French  Chambers,  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  Silver  Coinage,  there 
were  long  and  earnest  debates  concerning  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  measure. 
Was  it  a  moTement  toward  the  Qold  Standard  or  was  it  a  provisional  condition  which 
wonld  permit  France  to  await  the  favorable  moment  for  re-entering  upon  the  Double 
Standard  T  The  government  made  a  fhU  explanation  on  this  point.  It  declared  very 
eat«g(HricaUy  that  we  were  not  proceeding  towards  the  Single  Standard  of  Gold.  We 
are.  in  its  view,  in  a  situation  of  expectancy,  a  situation  which  we  shaU  not  abandon, 
except  for  good  reasons,  when  they  present  themselves,  and  then  probably  to  return 
to  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard."    (Remarks  of  Mr.  L^n  Say,  third  session.) 

f'That  as  long  as  the  French  law  was  in  operation  only  unimportant  fluctuations 
arose  in  the  relations  of  the  two  metals,  whatever  the  production  of  the  mines  of  the 
(me  or  the  other.  •  •  •  'p|^^  ^  ^^  IVench  law  alone  attained  this  result^ 
it  becomes  evident,  a  forHori,  that  when  there  is  a  bi-metallic  treaty  between  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  the  relation  would  be  fixed  with  such  solidity  that 
it  would  become  unshakable.'^  (Resolutions  offered  by  Count  Rusconi,  in  behalf  of 
the  Italian  Delegation,  seventh  session.) 

t  '^  In  the  o{nnionof  this  government,  the  depreciation  of  Silver  is  a  fact  eminently 
to  be  regretted;  a  calandty  which  it  would  wish,  on  its  own  account,  it  were  possible 
to  remove,  because  it  is  attached  upon  principle  to  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard, 
and  in  theor}'  can  but  subscribe  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States.''  (Remarks 
of  Hr.  Hengelmtlllcr,  third  session.) 
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pressure  of  debts  by  dimiuishuig  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in 
which  they  may  be  paid.  With  the  enormous  public  debts  of  Europe 
and  America,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  contracted  at  a  time  when  Silver  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  monetary  circulation,  the  project  to  reduce  that  metal  to  tl^  raok 
of  Token  Money,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  Europe  and  America  only  as 
the  small  change  of  retail  trade,  and  banishing  the  residue  of  the  accu- 
mulated stock  to  India  and  the  East,  is  one  which  might  weU  arouse  the 
liveliest  apprehensions  of  public  disaster.  So  far  from  aceeptiug  it  as 
a  reproach  that  the  States  referred  to  gave  a  cordial  supiK)rt  to  the  prop- 
osition of  the  United  States,  your  Commissioners  hold  it  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate  argument  that  the  retention  of  Silver  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments*  by  all  countries  having  a  forced  cirea- 
lation  of  paper,  a  result  primarily  of  great  importance  to  themselves, 
and  to  be  desired  by  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

The  position  of  Holland  at  the  Conference  was  one  of  great  interest 
The  senior  member  of  the  delegation,  Mr.  Yrolik,  president  of  the  Xeth- 
erlands  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  was  unavoidably  absent; 
but  at  the  last  session  he  by  telegraph  authorized  the  presentation  to 
the  Conference  of  his  address  of  July,  1876,  to  the  King  of  Holland, 
recommending  an  International  Monetary  Conference,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  bi-metallic  system  throughout  the  civilized  States.! 

The  remaining  member  of  the  Delegation,  Mr.  Mees,  president  of  the 
!N'etherlands  Bank,  is  a  well-known  economist,  who  in  1872  advocated 
the  adoption  of  a  Monetary  Union  between  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, establishing  the  ratio  between  Oold  and  Silver  of  1  to  15^.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  action  of  Germany  in  r^ecting  the  use  of 
Silver  and  precipitating  a  large  stock  of  it  upon  the  mints  of  the  neigh- 
boring States,  Mr.  Mees  appeared  at  the  Conference  in  opposition  to 
Free  Coinage,  declaring  that  while  England  and  Germany  adhered  to 

* ''  Would  it  not  be  more  difficult  for  PapeivMoiiey  coantriee  to  return  to  a  metallio 
circulation  if  the  single  Gold  Standard  were  adopted  eyerywhere  f  It  would  be  necee- 
sary  for  them  to  have  reoourse  to  the  stock  of  Gold,  already  so  greatly  diminished,  in 
order  to  undertake  their  payments  in  specie.  Are  we  sure  that  the  quantity  of  Gold 
actually  in  existence  would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  oirouhhtionf "  (Remarika  of  Mr. 
Gosohen,  third  session.) 

t  ''The  changes  which  haye  taken  place  in  the  monetary  legislation  of  yarious  oous- 
tries  appear  to  us  the  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  cause  appears  to  be  a  permanent  one.  The  cause  of  the  evil  being  reoognazed, 
the  remedy  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to  find.  If  aU  the  civilized  States  opened  their 
mints  to  Silver,  the  same  result  would  be  observed  which  formerly  was  reached  with 
reference  to  Gold,  and  the  value  of  Silver  would  again  enter  upon  an  ascending  ooazie. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  manifest  that  no  isolated  State  would  be  willing  to  expose  itself  to 
the  emergency  of  exporting  Coins  of  higher  value  to  be  replaced  by  others  more  or  lees 
depreciated.  This  danger  disappears  the  moment  that  aU  States,  or  at  least  a  nu^ofity 
of  States,  come  to  an  understanding  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard,  with  a  unifom 
relation  between  Gold  and  Silver ;  that  of  1  to  TJ^  being  in  our  view  the  most  prao* 
ticable  ratio." 
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Gold-mono-metallism,  Holland,  standing  between  them,  both  geograph- 
ically and  financially,  must  conform  to  their  action. 

Under  the  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  invitation  given  by  the 
United  States  minister  at  London,  Delegates  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  instructions  to  refrain 
from  participating  in  measures  which  might  compromise  in  any  way  the 
mono-metallic  jKisition  of  those  States. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  comprises  all  the  States  from  which  Dele- 
gates appeared  at  the  Conference.  The  Empire  of  Germany  was  not 
represented.  At  the  second  session,  the  Conference,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Italian  Delegation,  invited  that  government  to  participate  in  its 
deUberations.  This  invitation,  having  been  communicated  to  the  am- 
bassador of  Germany,  was  declined  in  terms  which  will  appear  in  the 
accompanying  documents. 

The  United  States  appeared  at  the  Conference  at  a  disadvantage  by 
leaBon  of  the  belief,  quite  commonly  entertained  in  Euroi>e,  that  the 
action  of  Congress  had  been  mainly  determined  by  the  consideration  that 
the  United  States  are  largely  producers  of  Silver.  This  opinion  exhibited 
not  a  little  vitality,  and  your  Commissioners  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
bat it.  They  showed  that  not  only  has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  no  royalty  on  the  production  of  the  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
but  that,  through  the  absence  of  any  accumulated  stock,  it  has  in  fact 
far  less  of  a  special  interest  in  the  question  under  consideration  than 
many  or  even  most  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Conference ;  that  the 
effect  of  a  given  decline  in  Silver  had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  a 
moreseiions  loss  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  especially  Great  Britain,  through  its  Indian  dominions,  than  to  the 
United  States ;  that  as  a  branch  of  industry  the  production  of  Silver  is 
bat  one  of  many  occupations  to  which  our  available  labor  and  capital 
have  hitherto  been  inadequate ;  and  that  even  as  a  debtor,  the  United 
States,  a  oountay  of  vast  undeveloped  resources,  could  better  bear  the 
weight  which  would  be  added  to  its  debts  by.  a  diminution  of  the  Money 
supply  of  the  world,  than  could  other  States  with  less  recuperative  power 
and  a  narrower  margin  for  future  growth. 

Your  Commissioners  have  reason  to  think  that  these  views,  during  the 
coarse  of  the  Conference,  prevailed  over  the  opinion  referred  to  respect- 
ing the  motives  which  had  actuated  the  United  States  in  the  recent 
legislation  respecting  Silver.  They  believe  that  the  Euroi>ean  Delegates 
came  to  fully  recognize  the  preponderating  motive  qf  that  legislation  as 
Bpringing  from  a  general  interest  in  an  undiminished  Money  supply,  and 
not  fit>m  the  wish  to  support  a  particular  branch  of  American  industry. 
We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  allegation  so  erroneously  made  that  the 
act  of  February  28, 1878,  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  partial  repudiation, 
and  with  the  object  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  United  States  in  Money 
of  inferior  value,  had  made  very  little  impression  on  the  public  mind  of 
Enrope,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  tone  of  the  Conference. 
8.  Ex.  68 ^14 
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Sach  being  the  attitude  of  the  nations  represented  at  the  Conference^ 
80  general  the  consent  that  Silver  should  not  cease  to  be  Money  of  full 
power  in  Europe  and  America,  so  almost  universal  the  abandonment  of 
the  propaffarida  of  Oold-mono-metallism,  it  seemed  to  the  American  Dele- 
gates, as  it  had  to  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  under  which  the 
Conference  was  invited,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  restore  Sil- 
ver to  its  rank  as  a  Money  Metal.  An  object  of  so  much  importance 
would  justify  some  sacrifice,  should  it  be  found  necessary,  and  the  en- 
countering of  some  risks,  in  a  movement  out  of  the  &lse  position  into 
which  the  civilized  world  had  been  brought  by  the  hasty  political  action 
of  Germany.  Yoiu*  Commissioners  did  not  fail  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  courageous  action.  But  this  policy  was  not  accepted,  and 
whatever  the  causes  which  disinclined  some  of  the  countries  most  firmly 
adhering  to  the  principle  of  a  bi-metallic  circulation  to  accept  it,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  two  foUowing  were  especially  influential  in  preventog 
action  at  the  present  time.  The  first  was  the  existence  of  the  German 
stock  of  Silver  still  remaining,  and  now  estimated  by  high  authority  at 
about  $75,000,000.*  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  the  distinguished  Delegate  from 
Switzerland,  was  disposed  to  deny  to  the  German  stock  any  considerable 
influence  upon  the  general  market  of  Silver;  but  the  Delegations  from 
England  and  France  were  agreed  in  attributing  to  it  great  importaoee 
in  its  bearing  on  the  price  of  Silver,  and  on  the  practicability  of  a  re- 
sumption of  free  Coinage  by  the  bi-metallic  States.  Mr.  Gibbs,  former 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  declared  the  influence  of  the  Ctoman 
stock  upon  the  Silver  market  to  be  very  serious.t  In  his  view,  in  which 
the  French  Delegates  substantially  concurred,  this  body  of  Silver  hung 
like  an. avalanche  over  the  market,  and  exerted  a  permanently  depress- 
ing influence  upon  the  price  of  that  metal.  The  existence  of  this  large 
accumulation  in  a  single  hand,  subject  to  instantaneous  control,  wonld 
also,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  authorities,  render  exceedingly  danger- 
ous the  resumption  of  Silver  Coinage,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  mass  of  it 

»  See  page  729. 

t  "The  German  stock  was  not  like  Silver  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  be  extracted 
at  the  cost  of  certain  labor  and  capital,  but  was  a  definite  quantity  held  by  the  eellen, 
who  conld  seU  whenever  they  chose.  It  was  a  weight  thrown  into  the  balance,  nec- 
essarily deranging  the  equilibrium  between  Gold  and  Silver.  An  abnormal  quantity, 
whether  large  or  small,  beyond  ordinary  production  and  consumption,  must  always 
depress  the  market.  The  portion  of  German  Silver  already  sold  had  lowered  the  price, 
and  the  portion  unsold  was  the  cause  of  the  continued  fall.  It  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  total  production  of  the  world,  but  only  with  the  surplus  which  each  Stat« 
had  to  sell  after  satisfying  its  own  wants,  and  the  German  stock  was  veiy  large  in 
proportion  to  this.  Until  that  stock  was  exhausted  it  would  be  impossible  to  predict 
what  the  value  of  Silver  would  be.^    (Bemarks  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  fourth  session.) 

'*  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  existence  of  this  mass  of  coined  Silver,  whicli 
is  there  all  ready,  of  which  man  is  already  master,  which  he  holds  under  his  hand,  and 
can  let  go  or  hold  back  as  he  wishes,  according  to  the  course  of  events,  exercises  an 
influence  far  more  decisive  than  that  of  a  mass  of  Silver  which  is  not  produced,  and 
which  does  not  arrive  in  the  Money-market  except  graduaUy — a  little  at  a  time." 
(Bemarks  of  Mr.  L6on  Say,  third  session.) 
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might  be  precipitated  upon  the  mints  of  the  bi-metallic  countries,  with 
the  probable  resolt  of  breaking  down  their  system  at  an  early  date,  and 
also  of  enabling  Germany  to  dispose  of  its  stock  npon  advantageous 
tenns — a  feature  which  did  not  seem  to  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction 
by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Conference. 

The  second  cause  which  was  largely  influential  in  producing  the  con- 
viction that  present  action  for  resuming  the  general  use  of  Silver  was 
inexpedient  was  found  in  the  wide  divergence  between  the  market  rate 
of  Silver  and  the  mint  rate  generally  prevailing  in  countries  having  a 
bimetallic  system.  With  Gold  ruling  at  17.50  to  17.75  in  terms  of  Sil- 
ver, it  was  held  by  the  minority  of  the  Conference  to  be  unsafe  to  coin 
Silver  at  1  to  15.5,  or  any  other  ratio  near  to  that.  In  view  of  a  diverg- 
tfnce  so  wide,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  bring  the  market  ratio  up  to 
the  legal  ratio  merely  by  ojiening  the  mints  to  Silver.  It  was  indeed  ad- 
mitted, as  expressed  by  Mr.  Goschen,  that  the  position  involved  a  ^^  vicious 
circle.  States  being  afraid  of  employing  Silver  on  account  of  the  depre- 
ciation, and  the  depreciation  continuing  because  States  refused  to  employ 
it.*'  (Remarks  of  Mr,  Goschen,  third  session.)  But  from  the  joint  efiect 
of  these  two  causes,  it  was  the  disi>osition  of  the  European  Delegates, 
even  of  those  most  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  Silver  to  its  proper 
monetary  function,  to  observe  events  and  await  the  melting  away  of  the 
mass  of  German  Silver,*  and  a  fortunate  turn  in  the  quotations  of  Silver, 
dne  to  a  diminution  of  the  supply,  or  to  the  continued  efiect  of  the  East 
Indian  demand. 

In  answer  to  these  views,  presented  by  men  to  whose  judgment  great 
respect  was  due,  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  urged,  first,  tliat  a 
pohcy  of  expectancy  is  in  danger  of  passing  into  a  policy  of  endurance ; 
f^eeondly,  that  in  the  present  situation  there  was  a  temptation  to  indi- 
ndnal  States  like  Belgium,  Holland,  or  France,  having  considerable 
sapphes  of  Silver,  to  anticipate  each  other's  action  and  dispose  of  their 
stock,  more  or  less  suddenly  or  surreptitiously,  which  course,  should  it 
be  resorted  to  by  a  single  State,  might  inaugurate  a  panic  and  depress 
Silver  to  a  point  which  would  involve  incalculable  disasters.! 

The  interests  involved  in  the  retention  of  this  metal  being,  then,  so 
great,  and  the  danger  from  delay  so  manifest,  it  was  urged  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  at  once,  and  that  the  necessary  cost  and  risk  of  an 
effort  to  restore  it  to  the  rank  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  the  po- 


•  »*• 


'The  attitude  of  the  French  Government  is  an  expectant  one,  and  it  must  remain 
fo  long  as  the  cause  of  the  faU  of  Silver  shaU  not  have  been  accurately  recognized  and 
mfasnred,  and,  notably,  untU  Germany  shaU  have  ceased  to  dispose  of  its  stock  of  that 
metal.  •  •  •  Perhaps  this  will  have  taken  place  within  two  or  three  years  from 
now,  bat  still  it  is  the  dark  side  of  the  question,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  deprives 
France  of  her  freedom  of  movement."    (Remarks  of  Ifr.  L^on  Say,  third  session.) 

t  '*  If  other  States  were  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  Gold  Standard  and  the 
demonetixation  of  Silver,  the  Indian  Government  would  be  obliged  to  reconsider  its 
position,  and  might  be  forced  by  events  to  take  measures  similar  to  those  taken  else- 
^liere.  In  that  case  a  scramble  to  get  rid  of  Silver  might  provoke  one  of  the  greatest 
ciiaes  ever  undergone  by  commerce."    (Mr.  Goschen's  remarks,  third  session.) 
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litical  action  of  Germany  and  the  closing  of  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union 
should  be  unhesitatingly  incurred  by  the  nations  interested.  If,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  previously  expressed,  the  German  stock  were,  indeed, 
so  important  a  factor  in  the  financial  problem,  the  provisional  acconm- 
lation  of  Silver  bullion  in  public  treasuries,  in  definite  proportions  as 
should  be  agreed  upon  among  the  States  consenting,  might  be  made  the 
means  of  absorbing  this  mass,  without  encountering  the  risks  appre- 
hended firom  Coinage.  This  would  involve  a  certain  definite  expense 
and  a  temporary  loss  of  interest  on  the  amount  so  held,  but  these  should 
be  regarded  as  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  which  might 
be  expected  to  result,  or  with  the  possible  mischief  of  a  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  carry  on  Coinage.  When  it  is  considered  into  how  vast  a 
body  of  commercial  transactions  disorder  has  been  introduced  by  the 
destruction  of  what  is  termed  the  "normal  price"  of  Silver,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  par  of  exchange  between  the  Gold  countries  and  the  Silver 
countries,  the  neutralization  of  the  German  stock,*  which  otherwise 
might  appear  formidable,  would  be  seen  to  be  the  part  of  common  pru- 
dence. 

Your  Commissioners  trust  that  an  examination  of  the  journal  of  the 
Conference  will  show  that  they  urged  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  action, 
and  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  liberal  contribution  and 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  re-establishing  Silver  in  its  function  as 
Money.  ' 

The  causes  which  have  been  referred  to,  howevei*,  proved  sufficient  to 
prevent  concurrent  action  at  this  time. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  situation  was  found  in  the  existence  of 
irredeemable  Paper  Money  in  three  of  the  countries  seemingly  most  deeply 
interested  in  maintaining  the  monetacry  rSle  of  Silver.  This  fact,  if  it  did 
not  diminish  the  moral  authority  with  which  the  Delegations  of  those 
countries  could  enter  into  such  a  Conference,  would  at  least  greatly  im- 
pair the  practical  value  of  any  co-op6ration  they  might  proflfer. 

In  speaking  of  the  obstacles  which  prevented  an  agreement  as  to  the 
resiunption  of  Silver  Coinage,  or  the  establishment  of  a  legal  ratio  in  the 
Coinage  between  Gold  and  Silver,  your  Commissioners  do  not  desire  to  be 
understood  that  all  the  Delegates  who  have  been  mentioned  as  showing 
themselves  favorable  to  the  continued  use  of  Silver  as  Money  admitted 
the  practicability  of  a  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two  metals  in  the 
same  country,  or  professed  a  willingness  to  recommend  to  their  govern- 
ments action  to  that  end.  The  English  Delegation,  while  strongly  dep- 
recating the  crusade  against  Silver,  nevertheless  declared  that  England 
would  not  recede  from  the  monetary  legislation  of  1816  establishing  the 
Single  Gold  Standard.    At  the  same  time  they  claimed  that  England 

*  ^'If  this  same  sum  were  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  in  place  of  an  eqnal  anonnt 
of  Gold,  the  aggregate  stock  of  Silver  would  he  unaltered,  hut  this  £15,000,000  woulil 
no  longer  weigh  upon  the  market,  and  Silver  might  he  restored  to  a  normal  position." 
(Remarks  of  Mr.  Qoscheu,  3d  session.) 
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had  done  more  for  Silver  than  any  other  power*  by  refdsing  to  limit  the 
Eapee  Coinage  in  India,  and  submitting  to  all  the  losses,  both  to  trade 
and  to  government  revenue,  resulting  irom  the  depreciation  of  Silver. 
The  remarks  we  have  made  above  refer,  therefore,  only  to  those  coun- 
tries which  stood  committed,  more  or  less  fully,  to  the  concurrent  use  of 
the  two  metals,  but  deemed  themselves  precluded  by  the  considerations 
detailed  from  undertaking  at  the  present  juncture  any  practical  meas- 
nies  for  the  full  restoration  of  Silver. 

As  it  was,  early  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  shown  to  be  impos- 
sible, under  the  complications  existing,  to  secure  an  agreement  for  giving 
circulation  to  Silver  as  Money  of  fuU  power,  your  Commissioners  assented 
to  the  views  of  leading  members,  afterward  embodied  in  the  response 
made  to  the  propositions  of  the  American  Delegates,  that  it  was  useless 
to  discuss  the  particular  ratio — ^whether  1  to  16.5, 1  to  16,  or  some  other — 
which  should  be  adopted  were  a  Monetary  Union  to  be  formed.  Your 
Commissioners  were  unanimous  in  believing  that  any  particular  ratio, 
without  provision  for  actual  Coinage  thereupon,  would  be  futile;  while 
with  provision  for  Coinage,  creating  a  demand  for  the  metal,  any  one  of 
many  ratios  within  reasonable  limits  of  choice  might  be  upheld,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  industrial  and  conmiercial  world. 

With  these  references  to  the  positions  of  the  scvor.il  Slates  repre- 
sented, and  to  the  views  expressed  by  individual  Delegates,  we  proceed 
to  recite  the  formal  action  of  the  Conference  upon  the  questions  before  it. 

At  the  second  session,  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  States  submitted  the  two  following  propositions : 


It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Assembly  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  Silver  slioiild  be 
excladed  from  Free  Coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  cou- 
tni)',  the  Assemblj  believes  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Unrestricted  Coinage  of  Sil- 
ver, and  its  use  as  Money  of  Unlimited  Legal  Tender,  should  be  retained  'where  they 
£xist,  andy  as  for  as  practicable,  restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

n. 

The  nse  of  both  Gold  and  Silver  as  UnUmited  Legal-Tender  Money  may  be  safely 

adopted : 
Fint.  By  eqnaUzing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international  agreement ;  and 
Secondly.  By  granting  to  each  metal,  at  the  relation  fixed,  equal  terms  of  Coinage, 

nuiking  no  discrimination  between  them. 

*  **Thongh  England  had  a  Gold  Standard,  she  had  great  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  Silver  as  Currency.  She  had,  moreover,  a  more  definite  and  less  compromised  posi- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  this  question  than  other  countriett,  for  she  had  borne  the  de- 
preciation of  Silver  in  India  without  trying  to  shut  her  doors  upon  it.  She  had  done 
more  than  any  other  country  to  maintain  Silver.  The  Latin  Union  had  shut  tli6ir 
(l«K>n4  against  Silver.  Holland  had  half  shut  hers ;  but  while  others,  afraid  of  a  fur- 
ther depreciation,  had  taken  definite  and  restrictive  measures,  England  had  allowed 
Silver  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  for  five  years  had  borne  the  burdens  resulting  there- 
^m.  The  Indian  government  had  suffered  a  great  loss;  the  merchants  had  sufiercd 
^ni  fluctuations  in  value,  and  public  functionaries  had  suffered  from  the  depreciation, 
but  England  had  given  i>roof  of  hcT  faith  in  regard  to  Silver  by  waiting  to  see  whether 
it  iroold  not  recover  its  former  value.''    (Remarks  of  Mr.  Goschen,  third  session.) 
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The  following  third  proposition  was  prepared  and  held  in  reserve^ 
awaiting  the  development  of  the  views  of  the  Conference : 

m. 

The  Delegations  here  present  agree  to  recommend  to  their  respective  goi  etnmeDtSy 
that,  by  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silver  at  a  relation  to  be  agreed  upon,  or,  provisionally, 
throagh  extended  Coinage  upon  government  account  and  the  accumulation  of  Silver 
bullion  in  public  treasuries,  they  make  a  concerted  effort  to  restore  Silver  to  its  fane- 
tion  as  Money  of  full  power. 

At  no  time  daring  the  further  proceedings  did  the  interests  of  onr 
mission  appear  to  require  the  presentation  of  this  proposition. 

At  the  seventh  and  concluding  session,  on  the  29th  of  August,  the 
following  reply  to  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  Euroi>eaii 
Delegates : 

The  Delegates  of  the  European  States  represented  in  the  Conference  wish  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  having 
procured  an  intomational  exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  Monetary  Question. 

Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
thoy  recognized 

I. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver  aa 
well  as  those  of  Gold,  but  that  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  met- 
alS|  or  of  both,  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
Stato  or  group  of  States. 

n. 

That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  should  equally  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  each  Stato  or  group  of  States,  according  to  the  particular  circiun- 
stances  in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed,  and  the  more  so,  in  that  the  dis- 
turbance produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  Silver  market  has  variously  afTected 
the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

m. 

That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  api>eared,  and  the  fact  that  even  some 
of  the  States  which  have  the  Double  Standard  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver,  exclude  the  discussion  of  the 
adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  indiTidual 
expressions  of  opinion  were  offered  by  several  of  the  Delegations,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  journal  accompanying  this  report.* 

*  1.  The  view  taken  by  the  Austriau  Delegation  of  the  true  sense  and  purport  of  the 
declaration  was  thus  stated  by  the  chairman.  Count  Kuefstein : 

"In  consequence  of  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared  in  the  conwe 
of  this  discussion,  this  formula  can  be  nothing  but  a  compromise  embodying  the  last 
concessions  which  the  partisans  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  have  been  able  to  mal^c? 
and  at  the  same  time  permitting  those  who  desire  to  see  the  American  propositions 
succeed  not  to  abandon  their  o>vn  x)oint  of  view.  *  •  •  In  presence  of  the  ex- 
planations which  have  been  given,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  declara- 
tion implied  a  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  an  international  agreement,  Const 
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To  this  declaration  of  the  European  Delegates,  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  rejoined  with  the  following  statement  of  their  views,  with 
wliich  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  Conference  terminated: 

In  lesponse  to  tho  addroas  of  the  lepresentatiyes  of  the  European  States,  the  repre- 
eentalives  of  the  United  States  desire,  on  their  part,  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
EnropeaQ  States  for  accepting  their  invitation  and  consulting  with  them  upon  a  sub- 
jeot  of  BO  much  importance. 

The  represontatiyes  of  the  United  States  regret  that  they  cannot  entirely  concur  in 
all  that  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  Euro- 
pean States. 

They  fiiUy  concur  in  a  part  of  the  first  proposition,  viz,  that  "it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver  as  well  as  those  of  Gold/'  and  they 
detiire  that  ere  long  there  may  be  adequate  co-operation  to  obtain  that  result. 

They  cannot  object  to  the  statement  that  "  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  metals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  posi- 
tion of  each  State";  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  monetary  functions  of  the 
two  metals  as  previously  declared,  they  respectfully  submit  that  special  positions  of 
States  may  become  of  secondary  importance. 

From  so  much  of  the  second  proposition  as  assigns  as  a  special  reason  for  at  present 
reBtricting  the  Coinage  of  Silver  "that  the  disturbance  produced  during  the  recent 
yean  in  the  Silver  market  has  differently  affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  sev- 
eral countries,"  they  respectfully  dissent,  believing  that  a  policy  of  action  would 
remove  the  disturbance  that  produced  these  inequalities. 

In  regard  to  the  third  and  last  proposition,  they  admit  that  "some  of  the  States 
which  have  the  Double  Standard,"  or,  as  they  prefer  to  say,  use  both  metals,  "find 
it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  for  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver." 

They,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States,  have  come  here  expressly  to  enter 
iato  such  an  engagement.  The  difficulty  is  not  with  them,  and,  wherever  it  may  be, 
tbey  trust  it  may  be  soon  removed.  They  entirely  concur  in  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  state  of  the  case  that  it  "excludes  the  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon ratio  between  the  two  metals  if  the  nations  are  not  ready  to  adopt  a  policy  to 
uphold  it.    We  remain  upon  ours ;  the  European  States  upon  theirs." 

E.  E.  FENTON. 

W.  S.  GROESBECK. 

FKANCIS  A.  WALKER. 

8.  DANA  HORTON. 

In  closing  this  Beport  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  yonr  Commissioners 
bave  been  subjected  to  considerable  delay  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Conference,  from  caases  beyond  their  control.  Although  we  have  given 
daily  attention,  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  is  not  yet  fully 
perfected,  owing  to  the  double  translations,  and  the  correction  and  print- 
ing of  the.  remarks  of  Delegates  after  the  final  adjournment,  together 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  numerous  exhibits.    Such  progress  has  been 

Knefstein  feels  obliged  to  declare,  on  his  part,  that  if  he  adheres  to  the  formula  pro- 
posed, it  is  precisely  because,  in  his  view,  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  such 
an  arrangement.'' 

2.  The  Italian  Delegation  offered  the  following : 

"hi  adopting  the  formula  proposed,  the  Conference  does  not  reply  to  the  questions 
which  have  been  proposed  to  it,  and,  avoiding  systematically  to  make  a  clear  utterance 
vpoa  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  fixed  relation  to  be  established  by  interna- 
tional convention  between  Gold  and  Silver^  it  leaves  its  task  unfinished.'' 
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made,  howeyer,  as  to  enable  ns  to  consult  the  records  for  all  practical 

purposes  in  the  preparation  of  our  Beport    It  will  not  be  understood 

that  we  complain  of  the  causes  of  delay,  but  refer  to  them  as  shoeing 

the  deliberation  incident  to  duties  of  this  nature. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  B.  FBNTOK 

W.  S.  GEOBSBECK 

FEANOIS  A.  WALKER 
S.  D.  HOETOlSr,  Secretary. 

Paris,  Octofccr  17, 1878. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  PRESENTED  BY    MR.  FENTOK 


L 
ON  THE  BANKING  SYSTEMS  IN  EUEOPE. 

Hotel  Meueioe,  Pakis,    October  1, 1878. 

Deab  Sm :  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the  recent 
International  Monetary  Conference  held  in  this  city,  desire  to  obtain 
mformation  relative  to  the  establishment  and  monetary  operations  of 

the  Bank  of ,  and* to  this  end  I  venture  to  address  you.    Allow 

me  to  inquire— 

Ist  As  to  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  bank,  embracing  its 
relations  to  the  Government  and  people. 

2d.  As  to  the  extent  and  character  of  its  operations. 

3d.  As  to  the  amount  of  its  paper  issue. 

4th.  As  to  the  amount  of  Gold  Coin  held  and  required  to  be  held. 

5th.  As  to  the  amount  of  Silver  Coin  held  and  required  to  be  held. 

My  inquiries  may  lead  too  far,  or  may  be  too  indefinite,  but  a  brief 
statement  or  summary  of  the  duties  and  operations  of  the  bank,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Government  and  the  citizen,  embracing  for  a  year  or  more 
the  amount  and  character  of  business,  including  amount  of  pax>er  and 
coin,  is  especially  desired. 

An  early  reply  will  be  thankfully  appreciated,  as  it  will  enable  myself 

and  associates  to  embody  in  our  report  information  of  interest  and  value 

to  our  Government  and  people. 

Very  resx>ectfully,  yours, 

E.  E.  FENTON,  Chairman. 


The  letter,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  W,  C. 
Mees,  President  Bank  of  Netherlands,  Amsterdam;  Prof.  Emile  de 
La veleye,  Liege,  Belgium ;  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor  Bank 
of  Enghmd,  London ;  Mr.  Eudore  Pirmez,  Bx-Minister  and  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Belgium,  and  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels;  and  to  Hon.  E.  P.  Noyes, 
Minister,  &;c.,  Paris,  and  Hon.  Bayard  Taylor  Minister,  &c.,  Berlin. 
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A.— FRANCE. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

FariSy  November  15, 1878. 
Gov.  E.  E.  Fenton  : 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  bri^  and 
condensed  report  upon  the  character,  management,  resources,  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Bank  of  France,  prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Henry 
Vignaud,  Second  Secretary  of  this  Legation.  Accompanyin^his  report 
are  certain  printed  documeats,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  L6on  Say, 
French  Minister  of  Finances. 
It  is  hoped  the  information  thus  ftimished  may  be  useful  to  yoiL 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  F.  KOYES. 


Legation  of  the  United  States, 

PariSy  November  14, 1878. 
Hon.  E.  F.  Notes, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States^  Paris : 

Sib  :  Li  answer  to  the  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  France 

made  to  this  legation  by  Mr.  Fenton,  chairman  of  the  United  States 

Delegation  at  the  Monetary  Conference  held  in  this  ciiy,  which  were 

referred  to  me,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 

I  will  state  in  the  order  as  proposed  the  questions  upon  which  Mr. 

Fenton  required  information : 

1st.  As  TO  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  bank,  em- 

BBACING  ITS  BELATIONS  TO  THE  GOVEBNMENT  AND  PEOPLE. 

The  bank  is  a  chartered  company  of  stockholders.  ^  Its  capital,  which 
was  at  the  outset  forty-five  millions  of  francs,  is  now  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  millions  ($36,400,000).  Its  charter,  which  has  been  renewed 
three  or  four  times,  extends  now  to  1897,  and  gives  it  different  banking 
privileges  and  the  sole  authority  for  issuing  paper  money.  It  has  sev- 
enty-eight branches.  Its  shares  are  held  by  23,261  persons.  The  divi- 
dend paid  in  1877  on  each  share  was  ninet^'-five  francs  ($19). 

The  officers  of  the  bank  are : 

One  governor  and  two  sub-governors,  appointed  by  the  State ;  fifteen 
regents  and  four  censors,  elected  by  the  stockholders. 

The  bank  receives  the  deposits  of  the  Government  and  allows  no  in- 
terest on  such  deposits. 

It  makes  advances  to  the  Government  on  its  treasury  and  mint  bonds. 
It  has  acted  in  the  past,  and  in  many  instances,  as  a  disbursing  agent 
of  the  Government. 

2d.  As  TO  THE  EXTENT  AND  CHABACTEB  OF  ITS  OPEBATIONS. 
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a. — Charcicier  of  the  operations, 

1^.  To  discount  bills  of  exchange  at  three  months'  date,  which  are 
seemed  by  three,  and  in  some  instances  by  only  two,  signatures. 

2^.  To  make  advances  on  French  public  securities,  on  railroad  stock, 
on  bonjls  of  the  City  of  Paris,  on  deposits  of  Bullion,  etc. 

3^.  To  issue  paper  money  and  promissory  notes,  payable  and  trans- 
ferable to  order. 

40.  To  receive  in  account  coin,  currency,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

50.  To  receive  for  safe-keeping  bonds,  diamonds,  and  public  securi- 
ties, and  to  cash  the  interest  on  securities  when  payable  in  Paris. 

ft. — Extent  of  the  operations. 

Total  amount  of  operaHoM. 

In  1876 $1,833,366,780 

In  1877 1,802,116,600 

BiUa  0/ exchange,  mint  and  treaeury  Inmds  discounted. 

In  1876 $1,472,400,480 

In  1877 1,515,563,580 

Bate  of  discount 

In  1876 , 3% 

Since  April,  1^77 2% 

Notes  made  payable  at  Bank  of  France  and  cashed  for  its  clients. 

In  1876 $282,171,580 

In  1877 280,112,660 

Kotes  collected  at  d&midle  Jfy  the  hank  for  its  clients,  and  without  cost 
In  1877 .'. $1,067,550,946 

3d.  As  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ITS  PAPEE  ISSUE. 

There  is  no  limit  to  its  paper  issue.  During  the  late  war  it  was 
limited  by  exception  and  given  forced  circulation.  This  provision  ex- 
pired January  1, 1878. 

Maximum  paper  droulaiion,  * 

In  1877 $545,043,480 

Maximnm  circnlation  same  year 471,576,620 

CirenlatioQ  on  Jannary  1,  1878 502,505,950 

4th.  As  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  GOLD  COIN  HELD  AND  BEQUIEED  TO  BE 
HELD. 

5th.  As  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SILYEB  HELD  AND  BEQIHEED  TO  BE 
HELD. 

o. — Oold  and  Silver  Coin  held. 

To  answer  this  part  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  queries  I  submit  the  tab- 
ular statement  which  was  prepared  from  official  material  furnished  to 
this  legation  by  Mr.  Leon  Say.    It  shows  the  maximum  and  minimum 
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amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  held  by  the  bonk  for  each  year  of  tiie 
period  extending  from  1868  to  1878.  The  largest  amoont  of  Silver  held 
by  the  bank  is  that  which  it  holds  now,  namely,  $202,500,000. 

b. — Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  required  to  be  held. 

The  answer  to  this  part  of  the  question  is  negative.  The  bank  is  not 
required  to  have  any  specified  amount  of  Coin  in  its  vaults.  This  is  en- 
tirely left  to  the  discretion  of  its  managers,  the  only  safeguard  being 
found  in  their  integrity  and  business  capacity.  ^ 

Hoping  that  this  information  will  satisfy  Mr.  Fenton,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  your  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

HENEY  VIGNAUD, 

Assistant  {Secretary. 

Coin  held  hy  the  Bank  of  France  <U  the  following  datee : 


Yoars. 


1808— Maximum 

Minimum 

18G9— Maximum 

Minimum .' 

1870— Maximum 

Minimum .'. 

1871— Maximum- 

Minimum 

1872— Maximum 

Minimum 

1873— Maximum 

Mininyun 

1874 — Maximum 

Minimum 

1875— Maximum 

Minimum 

1870— Maximum 

Minimum 

1877— Maximum 

Minimum 

1878 


Date. 


Sept.  8 

Jan.    9 

Deo.  23 

Jan.  18 

June  23 

Doc.  24 

Aug.  25 

Feb.  23 

Dec.    4 

Jan.  13. 

June  5 

Aug.  22 

Deo.  24 —  .. 
Dec.  (1873)  20 

Deo.  24 

Jan.  12 

Dec.  23 

Dec.  (1876)  27 

June  4 

Dec.  22 

Oct.    6 


Gold. 


$175, 
132, 
141, 
118, 
147. 

86, 
118, 

72, 
131, 
110, 
138, 
112, 
202, 
121, 
232, 
201, 
308, 
230, 
297, 
241, 
226, 


040,000 
000,000 
000.000 
010,000 
860,000 
880,000 
520,000 
280,000 
220,000 
420,000 
240,000 
040,000 
840,000 
920.000 
840,000 
420,000 
(>80,000 
080.000 
620,000 
020,000 
700,000 


SilTer. 


$87,820,000 
62.500,000 

112, 360. 000 
04, 800, 000 

115, 840, 000 
14, 180, 000 
19, 780, 000 
7, 420, 000 
27,380,000 
15, 760, 000 
25, 920,  000 
29,100,000 
63,860,000 
80,080,000 

100,  860, 000 
01, 840, 000 

127.000,000 

101,  S40, 000 
158.640,000 
172, 940, 000 
202,500,000 


AmonBts. 


$262,8(»,<«) 

lft3,4CiM'*««> 
25a,36u,w.» 
212,9lH».l'00 
263. 7U0.  {?» 
101,060.CVO 
13R.300,0(« 
79,7(».««i« 
158. 600.  i<") 
13B,l«i.0«J« 
lM,l.JO,(«'e 
141, 140.  fW 

26fi.2iH..W^ 
152,000,01)0 
333, 700.  M 
263,200,  WO 
43fl,56U.W'0 
834, 420.  OW 

45«,20U,W« 
413,9e0,W'O 
429,200,000 


Banque  de  France,  Lois  et  Statuts.  Assembl^e  O^n^rale  des  Action- 
naires,  Compte  Eendu  et  Bapport  des  Censeurs,  1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873, 1874, 1876, 1876, 1877, 1878.  [Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State 
Department,  Washington.] 


B.— GERMANY. 

Amebigan  Legation,  67  Behbenstbasse, 

Berlin^  October  18, 1878. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Fenton: 

Mt  Deab  Sib  :  JVIr.  Chapman  Coleman,  second  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion here,  brings  you,  with  this,  such  material  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  concerning  the  German  Lnx>erial  Bank. 

Mr.  Coleman  himself  has  given  considerable  time  and  labor  to  the 
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work,  as  the  information  does  not  exist  in  a  compact  form,  but  muAt  be 

obtaioed  throngh  a  variety  of  sonrces.    I  trust,  however,  that  it  will  be 

sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

BAYAED  TAYLOR. 


Legation  op  the  United  States, 

.  Berlin^  October  18, 1878. 
Sm:  Pursuant  to  your  instructions  I  have  prepared,  and  respectfully 
submit,  in  response  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Fenton,  chairman 
of  the  American  representatives  at  the  late  Monetary  Conference  at 
Paris,  a  report  on  the  establishment,  functions,  privileges,  duties,  and 
business  of  the  Grerman  Eeichsbank,  at  least  in  its  chief  and  character- 
istic featnres,  as  called  for  by  that  gentleman ;  referring  for  more  minute 
information  to  the  accompanying  volume,  entitled  German  Bank  Consti- 
tution, which  contains  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  accompany- 
ing latest  annual  report  of  the  bank. 

The  establishment  of  the  German  Eeichsbank  (Imperial  Bank)  is 
authorized  by  the  general  Imi)erial  Bank  Law  of  March  14,  1875,  of 
vhich  sections  12  to  41  inclusive  treat  exclusively  of  the  Beichsbank.  A 
promulgation  by  the  Emperor  and  Federal  Council,  conjointly  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  40  of  the  law,  on  May  24, 1875, 
entitled  ^^  Statute  of  the  Eeichsbank,"  and  also  contained  in  the  volume 
referred  to,  defines  more  closely  the  forms  and  the  rules  under  and  by 
which  its  business  shall  be  conducted,  and  fixes  the  1st  of  January,  1876, 
as  the  day  on  which  its  operation  shall  begin. 

The  law  provides  that  a  bank,  to  be  entitled  the  Eeichsbank,  subject 
to  the  sui)ervision  and  conduct  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  having  a 
corporate  capacity,  shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
Koney  circulation  throughout  the  entire  Empire,  and  of  facilitating  the 
balancing  of  payments  and  the  useful  employment  of  avaUable  capital. 
The  chief  bank  is  to  be  located  at  Berlin;  branch  establishments  may 
be  located  elsewhere  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  bank  is  entitled  io  purchase  Gold  and  Silver  in  bars  and  coins, 
also  bills  falling  due  within  three  months,  with,  as  a  rule,  three,  and  at 
least  two,  indorsements,  known  to  be  good ;  further,  to  discount,  buy, 
Dr  sell  obligations  of  the  Empire,  of  a  German  State,  or  of  German 
municipal  corporations  due  at  their  nominal  value  within  three  months; 
to  make  loans  for  a  period  not  longer  than  three  months  on  certain  kinds 
of  enumerated  i>ersonal  property  and  values;  to  make  collections  and 
payments  for  persons,  corporations,  &c.,  after  due  security  shall  have 
been  furnished ;  to  purchase  and  sell  under  like  conditions  as  to  security 
all  kinds  of  values;  to  accept  deposits  of  money  at  and  without  interest, 
the  amount  of  the  deposits  at  interest  not  to  exceed,  however,  that  olf 
the  capital  stock  and  reserve  fund;  to  receive  for  safekeeping  and  man- 
agement objects  of  value,  &c.,  &c.,  &o. 
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The  bank  is  required  to  exchange  Gold  bars  for  its  notes  at  1^ 
marks  to  the  i>onnd  fine,  the  seller  paying  the  expenses  of  the  assay. 
The  rate  at  which  it  discounts  or  makes  loans  on  interest  must  he  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

The  bank  may  emit  as  large  an  amount  of  notes  as  iis  business  re- 
quires. The  execution,  emission,  and  destruction  of  the  same  takes 
place  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  debt  commission,  to  which  an 
additional  member  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose. 

The  Eeichsbank  is  required  to  hold  at  least  one-third«of  the  amoimt 
of  its  l^ote  circulation  in  current  German  Money.  Imperial  Treasmy 
Notes,  Gold  bars  (1,392  marks  to  the  pound  fine),  or  foreign  coins,  the 
remainder  in  Gold  bills  maturing  at  not  later  than  three  months,  and 
with  generally  three,  and  not  less  than  two,  good  indorsements.  By 
current  German  Money  is  understood  the  new  Imperial  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins  (the  latter  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  100  marks),  and,  for 
the  present,  the  thaler  pieces  of  the  old  currency,  a  Silver  Coin  rated 
at  3  marks,  and  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  Tliese  thalers  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  called  in  and  replaced  by  the  new  currency  in  an  amoimt 
to  be  fixed  when  the  amount  of  the  thaler  pieces,  estimated  roundly  at 
100,000,000,  shall  have  been  determined  by  an  investigation  now  pending. 

The  amount  of  metal  (current  German  Coin,  Imperial  Treasury  S'otes, 
Gold  bars,  and  foreign  coins)  actually  held  has  heretofore  in  general 
amounted  not  to  a  third  only,  as  required,  but  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  INTote  emission  of  the  Beichsbank. 

The  entire  emission  of  unsecured  notes  of  all  the  banks  provided  for 
by  thQ  law  is  fixed  at  380  million  marks,  250  millions  of  this  amount 
being  allotted  to  the  Reichsbank. 

When  other  banks  lose  their  right  of  !N'ote  emission,  the  amount  lost 
accrues  to  the  Beichsbank,  which,  in  consequence  of  such  accretion,  is 
npw  entitled  to  an  unsecured  !N'ote  issue  of  about  283  million  marks.  If 
this  amount  is  exceeded,  the  Beichsbank,  like  every  other  bank,  becomes 
liable  to  a  State  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  excess. 

The  bank  is  required  to  redeem  its  Kotes  whenever  presented  in  cur- 
rent German  Coin.  It  is  exempt  from  State  taxation  throughout  the 
entire  Empire,  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  qualification.  On  Mime 
to  repay  its  loans,  the  bank  is  entitled  to  dispose  summarily  of  the  securi- 
ties. The  bank  must  make  payments  for  the  Empire  to  the  extiCnt  of  its 
credit,  free  of  charge,  and  may  do  so  for  the  individual  States  composing 
the  Empire. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Beichsbank  is  120  million  marks,  consisting 
of  forty  thousand  shares  of  three  thousand  marks  each,  made  out  in  the 
name  of  the  holder.  The  shareholders  are  not  personally  liable  for  the 
obligations  of  the  bank. 

The  following  disposition  is  made  of  the  profits  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  year :  To  the  shareholders,  a  regular  dividend  of  4^  i>er  cent  on  the 
stock  capital;  of  the  surplus,  20  per  cent,  to  the  reserve  fund,  provided 
such  percentage  does  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  the  stock  capital ;  the 
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snrplas  still  remaining  accrues  to  the  shareholders  and  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  a  moiety  to  each,  provided  the  gross  amount  of  dividends  to 
the  shareholders  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent.;  of  the  surplus  that  may 
yet  remain,  ^  to  the  shareholders  and  f  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  If  the 
proiits  do  not  amount  to  ^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  the  insuf- 
ficiency is  made  good  out  of  the  reserve  fiind. 

The  shareholders  participate  in  the  management  of  the  bank.  For 
I>articulars  as  to  their  participation  and  that  of  the  Government,  as  to 
the  govermnent  of  the  bank  in  general,  the  right  of  the  Govenmient  to 
acquire  or  wind  it  up  after  a  notice  of  one  year  for  the  first  time  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1891,  and  thereafter  at  stated  times,  and  for  the  particulars  and 
conditions  of  such  acquisition  or  disestablishment,  the  law  itself  is  re- 
ferred  to. 

The  amounts  of  Qold  and  Silver,  resi)ectively,  actually  held  by  the 
bank  are  not  known  outside  of  the  bank,  as  the  exhibits  published 
weekly  and  the  rex>orts  submitted  annually  at  the  general  meeting  of 
shareholders  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  but  give  only 
the  gross  amount  of  both. 

The  entire  business  of  the  Eeichsbank  (its  branch  establishments  in- 
cluded) amounted  for  the  year  1875  to  17,458,067,000  marks;  for  the 
year  1876,  to  36,684,830,600  marks  ;  for  the  year  1877,  to  47,541,619,800 
mMks.  The  profits  for  the  year  1877  amounted  to  10,770,229.98,  of 
which,  after  deducting  the  ordinary  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  for  the  shareholders,  there  accrues  to  the  reserve  fund 
1,074,046  nciarks,  and  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  the  shareholders 
4.296,183.98  marks,  a  moiety  to  each.  The  balance-sheet  of  the  bank  for 
the  Slst  of  December,  1877,  shows  that  of  the  entire  volume  of  Kotes 
printed  for  circulation,  2,047,664,597.50  marks,  there  were  outstanding 
only  815,534,992.50  marks,  secured  by  metal  in  the  amount  of  493,981,- 
311.96  marks,  being  about  60  per  cent,  of  outstanding  notes,  and  there, 
fore  much  more  than  the  security  required  by  law.   . 

Hoping  the  information  above  given  may  answer  the  purposes  for 

which  it  was  desired, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAPMAK  COLEMAN, 

Second  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Hon.  Bayard  Tatlob, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  the  United  States  at  Berlin. 


Xo.  L — Verwaltungs-Bericht  der  Reichsbank.  Fttr  das  Jahr  1877. 
Br.  in  4to.  Berlin.  No.  2. — Deutsche  Bankverfassung.  I.  Oesetce 
fiber  die  Ausgabe  von  Banknoten.  II.  Bankgcsetz.  III.  Statut  der 
Reichsbank.  Mit  Erlanterungen  versehen  von  Dr.  Adolf  Soctbeer. 
Br.  in  4to.  Erlangen,  1875.  [Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State  De- 
partment, at  Washington.] 
S.  Ex.  58—15 
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c.--enqlakd. 

Bank  of  England,  E.  0., 

October  2, 1878. 
B.  E.  Fenton,  Esq., 

Sdtel  Meurieej  Paris : 

Sm:  I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoni 
lett^  of  yesterday's  date,  in  which  you  ask  for  information  on  oertaiD 
points  connected  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

Following  your  questions  in  their  order,  it  may  be  stated: 
.  Ist.  That  tlie  bank  was  founded  by  a  charter  granted  in  1694,  and  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  and  has  a  capital  which,  raised  also  at  various 
times,  now  stands  at  £14,553,000.  This  is  held  by  a  large  number  of 
individual  proprietors.  Its  relations  to  the  Government  are  simply  those 
of  an  ordinary  banker.  It  keeps  the  Government  accounts,  makes  tem- 
porary advances  to  the  Government  in  such  cases  as  the  Government  ifi 
authorized  by  Parliament  to  borrow,  and  carries  out  the  work  involved 
in  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  the  charge  for  this  last  duty 
being  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  also  a  bank  of  issue,  its  duties  and  x>owers  in  this  respect  being 
strictly  defined  by  the  act  of  1844  (of  which  a  copy  is  inclosed).  By 
this  act  the  issue  department  is  separated  wholly  from  the  banking  de- 
partment, and  all  Kotes  beyond  a  limit,  which  now  stands  at  £15,000,000 
(to  which  amount  they  are  issued  on  securities),  can  only  be  issued  on 
a  like  amount  of  Gold  held  expressly  against  them.  A  i)ortion  of  the 
security  held  for  the  Notes  up  to  £15,000,000  consists  of  a  debt  of 
£11,000,000  resulting  from  loans  made  in  past  times  by  the  bank  to  the 
Government. 

.   As  a  <<  bank,"  the  Bank  of  England  offers  to  the  public  the  usual  facil- 
ities of  an  ordinary  bank. 

2d.  The  extent  and  character  of  its  operations  wiU  be  best  shown  by 
the  accompanying  Parliamentary  paper,  which  embraces  the  bank  oper- 
ations for  the  year  1877. 

3d.  Its  paper  issue  is  strictly  limited,  as  above  stated.  The  amount 
so  issued  last  year  wiU  be  shown  in  the  return. 

4th,  5th.  The  amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  on  hand  is  a  matter  for 
its  own  discretion. 

Whilst  I  have  endeavored  to  state  very  shortly  the  direct  answers  to 
your  questions,  it  will  be  obvious  to  you  that  there  is  very  much  left 
unstated  which  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
bank.  This  could  only  be  gathered  from  works  specially  bearing  on  the 
subject,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  article  in  McGullocVs 
Commercial  Dictionary. 

For  a  more  general  account  of  the  bank's  operations  and  more  detail 
as  to  its  management,  I  am  desired  to  forward  you  a  small  volume  writ 
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ten  by  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  a  director  and  a  former  governor  of  the 
bank.  From  this  it  is  probable  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
infonnation  for  your  purpose.  At  the  same  time  I  need  scarcely  say 
thatyif  tiiereshonld  be  anyi)oint  on  which  you  desire  further  knowledge, 
I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  say  that  every  assistance  shall  be  most 
readily  afforded  you. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAMMOND  CHUBB, 

Secretary. 

Gap.  XXXn. — ^An  act  to  regulate  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  and  for 
giving  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  certain 
privileges  for  a  limited  period. — [19th  July,  1844.] 


Bake  of  Englaio). — Betttma  ^^of  the  amount  of  bani-notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  held  by  thepubliCjand  of  bank-notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  coin  held  in  reserve  by  the  Bank  ofEngUmLP 

'^  Of  the  total  amount  of  bullion ; 

"Of  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England ;. 

"Andof  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  including  the  balances  on  ac- 
ooant  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  balances  held  on  account  of  the  Loudon, 
bankers  on  the  last  day  of  each  week,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1877,. 
to  the  Slst  day  of  Decefnber,  1877  (in  continuation  of  Parliamentary: 
Paper  No.  227,  of  session  1877).» 

Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed  May  16, 1878. 

[Deposited  in  the  library  of  the  State  Department  in  Washington.]^ 


D.— HOLLAND. 

Amstebdah,  4  October^  1878.. 
Mr.  B.  E.  Fenton,  Paris : 

Deab  Snt :  I  think  I  cumot  answer  more  satis&ctorily  and  speedily 
the  questions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  1st  than  by  sending  you — 

1.  The  statutes  of  the  baiJs:  translated  in  French. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Direction  ginirale  de  Statistique  du  Royaume' 
fltaliej  containing  the  very  accurate  answers  of  Mr.  Buest,  one  of  the^ 
agents  of  the  bank,  to  a  questionnaire  concerning  the  bank. 

1  adjoin  a  sheet,  as  we  are  about  to  distribute  weekly  to  the  commis-^ 

varies  of  the  bank,  indicating  the  present  state  of  the  bank. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  0.  MEES. 
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[TiMialBted  from  fh«  Dnteh.) 


Abridged  halan<»-Blmi  of  the  Bank  of  the  Ne(herland$  of  the  2XHh  A^temher,  1878,  im  «ft« 

evening. 

(Made  in  pnzmanoe  of  Alt.  21  of  tho  Law  of  22  Beoember,  1888  (StbL  Kou  148),  and  tba  Bojal  Docne 

of  21  Febroaxy,  1876^  ITo.  4.) 


(  Biaooimta 

f  70, 866;  277  28* 
66,408,020  — 

116,780,837  18* 
4, 273, 030  — 
800,000  — 
103,487  83 

Capital 

fl8»OOQ,000~ 

Advances  on— <  Stocks 48,077,490 

(  Merobandiaea . . .   7,829,180 

Beaerreftind 

Notes  in  ciroolatloa . . 
Denoaita 

i378,283  7S 
180. 873. 145- 
41580lO45  80* 

oohtagk  axd  buluov. 

Com.J^^ld"  7i;8W;So89.}l«^»5,090e9i 
(Silver 7,125,74844 

Sundry  aoooanta 

S;2U;8Z7U> 

Stocks  boloneinir  to  reaeiTe  fond. 

Bnildinir  imdxaniitare 

{^iifidrv  accoonta - 

f24^720,261  76 

f248h  720^2617} 

Botes  of  interest: 

Discoont-billof  excbange 8^  p.  et.  sinoe21i[ay,  18TB 

Promissory  notes ^   tt   ♦« 

Advances  on  nature  stocks,  etc 8|  "   " 

Advancea  on  foreisn  stocks,  etc 4* 

"         on mercoandise 8f 

Tbe  Direction  of  tbe  Ketherlanda  Bank.  

W.  C*  J&BBS, 

PniidmL 
H.  P.  G.  QUACK, 


II  II 
II  II 


»l  41  •! 

II  11  II 

II  II  U 

U  II  «l 


No.  5. — ^Banqne  des  Pays-Bas.    Loi  et  statats.    Br.  in  8vo. 
Ko.  6. — Statistique  iBternationale  des  banqnes  d'^mission  Pays-Has. 
1  Br.  in  4to.    Eome,  1878. 

[Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State  Department  in  Washington.] 


E.— BELOroM. 

[Tranalation.j 

PABiSy  September  5, 1878. 

Mr.  Ghaisman  :  Not  having  my  papers  and  my  books  here,  I  am 
forced  to  reply  very  briefly  to  the  questions  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  address  me. 

In  Belgium,  any  private  individual  or  association,  the  responsibility 
4>{  which  is  not  limited,  can  issue  bank-notes. 

But  only  two  joint-stock  companies  enjoy  the  same  right :  The  Bank 
•of  Lifege,  to  the  extent  of  5  millions,  and  the  National  Bank,  in  eon- 
Ibrmity  with  its  statutes,  which  you  will  find  in  the  volume  herewith 
4ent. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  the  circulation  of  notes  is  about  300  millions 
fr.,  with  a  reserve  of  100  millions  fr. 

At  this  time  the  metallic  reserve  is  composed  of— 

Gold 60,000,000 

Silver , 22,000,000 

Fractional  Coin •. 14,000,000 

96,000,000 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  monetary  circolation  in  Belgiom  onght  to  be 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  France;  that  is  to  say,  160  to  180  francs  a  head 
tor  5,200,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  sapposed  that  in  the  country  districts,  in  the  manu&tcturing  cen- 
ters, and  in  all  small  trade,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  payments  are  made 
in  Silver* 

At  least  half^  say  about  450,000,000,  of  the  Coin  must  be  in  Silver. 

I  regret  that  my  answers  are  so  far  from  complete ;  but  if  you  desire 

other  details,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  them  from  Belgium  at  your  first 

request. 

Beeeive,  etd,  etc, 

EMILE  DB  LAVELEYE. 


[Translation.] 

Paris,  Septeniber  12, 187& 

I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  send  to  Mr.  Fenton  the  statement  which 
he  asks,  and  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  can  respond  to  his  request 

I  have  sent  to  Brussels  for  the  pamphlet  which  contains  the  bank 
statate  and  the  constitution  and  by-laws^  eta,  of  the  bank.  My  note 
herewith  sent  is  a  very  brief  summary. 

1  shall  also  receive  the  last  statement  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  in 

that  it  will  be  ea^  to  obtain  such  figures  as  may  appear  interesting, 

and  which  I  have  naturally  been  unable  to  give  from  memory. 

Beceive,  etc.,  etc., 

BXJDOEE  PIEMEZ. 


[Translation.] 

The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  was  established  in  1850  for  the  period 
of  25  years,  and  was  rechartered  in  1873  for  a  new  period  of  30  years. 

The  National  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  company,  the  stock  belonging  to 
private  individuals  who  can  dispose  of  it  freely  as  they  please.  Its  capi- 
tal is  fifty  millions  francs.  It  is  administered  by  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  Ejng,  and  of  six  directors 
chosen  by  the  stockholders. 

The  governor  has  the  right  to  veto  the  decisions  of  the  board. 

The  governor  exercises  his  superintendence  by  means  of  a  comnds- 
fiiooer  who  is  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  board,  and  who  has  the 
right  to  know  about  aU  the  business  of  the  bank. 

The  stockholders  nominate  seven  examiners,  who  control  the  adminis- 
tration, and  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  board,  form  the  general  couu- 
eil  of  the  bank. 

The  National  Bank  is  authorized  to  issue  bank-notes;  that  power  is- 
for  it  a  privilege^  as  it  can  only  be  granted  to  a  stock  company  by  a. 
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special  law.    "So  other  authorization  is  granted.    In  £M5t,  the  bank  has 
the  monopoly  of  bank-note  issue. 

In  exchange  for  this  privilege,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  notes  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  States,  the  bank  offers  certain  advantages  to  tiie 
State,  and  pays  it  considerable  sums. 

It  performs  the  service  of  the  state  treasurer  at  Brussels,  and  in  the 
forty  agencies  which  it  has  in  the  country ;  the  service  comprises  not 
merely  the  receipt  of  all  the  payments  of  the  public  accountants  and  the 
payments  of  orders,  but  all  that  relates  to  the  public  debt,  exchange  of 
evidences  of  debt,  repayment,  and  the  payment  of  coupons. 

It  undertakes  the  custody  of  the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  which 
belong  to  the  treasury  or  to  the  various  public  offices,  and  is  also  charged 
with  the  investment  of  available  funds  of  the  State  in  foreign  drafts. 

It  manages  the  portfolio  of  the  savings-bank  established  by  the  State. 

These  services  are  entirely  gratuitous. 

The  bank  pays  for  the  State  the  salaries  of  the  agents  of  the  treasniy, 
the  functionaries  employed  in  the  delivery  of  orders  of  payment  and  of 
receipts,  and  in  the  management  of  whatever  is  paid  out  or  received 
for  the  State. 

It  hands  over  to  the  State  one-fourth  of  all  its  profits  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent,  of  its  capital. 

It  also  pays  to  the  State  whatever  is  produced  by  the  discount  above 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

It  pays  the  State,  besides  the  wholesale  price  of  the  stamps  required 
for  its  notes,  i  per  cent,  upon  the  circulation  in  excess  of  275  millions 
francs. 

Such  are  the  relations  of  the  bank  with  the  State. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  are  strictly  limited. 

It  can  purchase  public  £ands,  but  only  to  the  amount  of  its  capital 
plus  the  reserve  formed  by  the  sinking-funds  held  back  fix>m  its  profits. 

The  ordinary  investment  of  the  capital  which  it  obtains  by  means  of 
its  deposits  and  of  its  issue  of  notes  is,  independently  of  the  necessary 
reserve,  the  discount  of  commercial  paper  at  not  more  than  one  hundred 
days'  time,  and  also  in  very  limited  proportion  loans  upon  public  fuads 
with  the  same  limit  of  time. 

Outside  of  these  operations  the  bank  can  only  engage  in  dealing  in 
the  precious  metals. 

The  constitution  of  the  bank  fixes  the  reserve  which  it  must  keep  at 
one-third  of  its  engagements,  deposits,  and  notes  in  circulation;  bat 
the  Government  can  authorize  the  bank  to  go  below  this  proportion;  in 
reality  the  proportion  is  often  one-quarter,  because  the  bank  buys  drafts 
upon  which  it  can  always  realize  immediately,  and  which  are  thus  eqniv- 
alent  to  an  increase  of  its  reserve. 

No  regulation  fixes  the  proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver  in  its  re- 
serve ;  for  a  long  time  two-thirds  at  least  of  its  reserve  have  been  of  Gold. 

The  bank,  in  return  for  a  small  charge,  undertakes  the  custody  of  in- 
(Struments  of  credit,  which  are  placed  in  its  hands  in  sealed  boxes. 
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The  organization  of  its  discounting  presents  features  i)eculiar  to  Bel- 
gium. 

The  board  of  directors  do  not  discount  directly  except  at  Brussels  and 
at  Antwerp.  It  has  in  all  its  branches  a  discount  agency,  composed  of 
members  whom  it  names,  which,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  central 
ofiBce,  accepts  or  refuses  the  paper  presented;  the  members  of  these 
discount  agencies  guarantee  to  the  bank  under  personal  liability  the 
payment  of  the  pai)er  they  discount ;  they  receive  on  this  account  one- 
fifth  of  the  product  of  the  discount. 

Deposits  draw  no  interest;  they  give  the  depositor  the  advantage  of 
checking  against  fhem,  and  also  of  receiving  payments  made  to  his 
credit  in  any  of  the  country  branches. 

The  bank,  by  means  of  its  system  of  crediting,  performs  the  same 
service  for  any  one  who  chooses  to  demand  it. 

A  deposit  may  be  made  of  any  sum  at  the  main  office,  or  at  any  agency 
of  the  bank,  and  it  will  be  paid  to  the  person  designated  at  any  ot^er 
office  of  the  bank.  The  person  depositing  receives  a  check  payable  to 
order,  which  is  paid  in  full  the  next  day  or  the  day  after. 

The  bank  also  undertakes,  without  charge  for  those  who  keep  deposits 
in  its  hands,  in  the  principal  cities,  the  collection  of  all  their  paper 
eoming  due ;  it  requires  merely  that  the  paper  should  be  handed  in  some 
days  before  it  is  dua 


No.  7. — Banque  nationale.  Lois  organiques  statuts  r^glement  d'ordre 
interieur.    Broch  in  8°.    Bruxelles.    1878. 

Xo.  8b — ^Banque  nationale.  Assemble  g^n^rale  des  actionnaires  de 
la  Banque  nationale  rapport  fait  par  le  gouvenneur  au  nom  du  conseil 
d'administration.    Broch  in  4°.    Bruxelles.    1878. 

[Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington.] 
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n. 

PEOPOSITION  OF  THE  BELGIAN  WD^T. 

EOYAL  Mint.— A.  AUard,  Director. 

Brussels^  3d  September j  1878. 
To  Governor  Fenton, 

President  qf  the  American  Ccmmimon  to  the 

Monetary  Congress  of  1878, 

Hotd  MeurioCj  Paris: 

Mr.  President:  Kow  that  the  International  Monetary  Congress  has 
arrived  at  a  decision,  and  that  Europe  appears  decided  to  remain  ahiioi»t 
neutral  in  the  conflict  relative  to  Silver  Money ;  now  that,  in  o^nsequence 
of  this  decision,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  finds 
itself  directly  and  exclusively  in  the  presence  of  Oermantfj  and  forms 
with  that  nation  the  two  governments  most  directly  interested  in  that 
question,  it  would  be  without  a  doubt  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  facts 
of  the  position  to  allow  England  to  remain  the  only  regulator  of  the 
price  of  fine  Silver  in  the  worldj  up  to  such  a  point,  indeed,  that  the  price 
of  the  London  market  regulates  even  qow  the  price  of  that  metal  in 
America. 

To  the  United  States  only^  it  seems  to  me,  should  belong  henceforth 
the  right  and  the  power  to  direct  and  to  regulate  the  worlds  marlcets  of 
fine  Silver, 

This  end  can  be  easily  arrived  at  by  a  simple  administration  measnre 
of  the  United  States  Government  at  Washington,,  a  measure  which 
wovM  not  necessitate  on  its  part  aaiy  expense  or  sa>crifi4)e  of  any  kind. 

It  would  be  simply  necessary  that  the  American  Government,  which 
has  to  coin  from  this  date  up  to  1879  such  a  mass  of  Silver  Coin  for  the 
resumption  of  Specie  Payments,  should  address  itself  to  the  Mint  otBns- 
selSj  and  should  authorize  it,  on  the  condition  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment would  superintend  the  Coinage,  tocoin  either  Dollars  orfractionsof 
Dollars  of  Silver  of  the  weight  and  fineness  laid  down  by  the  AmericHO 
law,  under  conditions  and  at  a  price  which  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  itself  should  indicate. 

The  American  Oovemment  should  fijc  a  Monetary  Tariff;  that  is  to  sar, 
the  quantity  of  coined  Dollars  that  the  Brussels  Mint  should  be  author- 
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jzed  to  deliver  to  the  bearer  of  each  kilogramme  of  Silver  who  pre- 
sented himself.  « 

The  Dollars  remaining  over  and  above  would  be  the  property  of  the 
American  Grovemment^  and  would  form  the  profit  of  that  Government 
preewely  as  if  the  Silver  had  been  eoined  in  America. 

If  the  price  thus  fixed  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  is  of 
a  fair  average,  all  the  importers  into  Eurox)e  of  American  products  who 
desired  to  cover  their  imports  advantageously  and  easily  would  coin 
Dollars  at  the  Brussels  Mint  and  would  remit  these  Dollars  to  their 
American  correspondents. 

Thus,  then,  without  any  expense,  the  Oovemment  at  Washington 
would  jbcilitate  the  resumption  of  Specie  Payments;  would  facilitate 
the  movement  of  its  merchandises  in  Europe;  would  fia<dlitate  the  absorp- 
tion by  commerce  of  its  Silver  Dollars,  and  would  receive,  at  the  same 
time,  the  same,  if  not  a  superior  profit,  as  if  these  Dollars  had  been 
coined  in  America. 

The  price  that  the  American  Government  would  fix  for  the  Brussels 
Mint  would  vary  according  to  the  orders  received  from  Washingt4mj  and 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  convenience  of  that  Oovemment. 

The  American  Oovemment  could  designate  an  official  American  agenty 
who  would  not  only  be  oharged  with  the  reception  of  the  ingotSj  but  who 
would  also  overlook  the  proper  application  of  the  price  fixed  officially ^ 
and  who  would  be  charged  with  m^ikir^  safe  and  receiving  the  profit  be- 
Umging  to  the  American  Oavemment 

As  soon  as  this  state  of  things  would  be  established  it  would  suffice 
by  a  simple  decision  of  the  American  Administration  to  change^  even  by  a 
ieUgra^hic  dispatch^  the  quotation  for  Silver  in  Europe. 

From  that  moment  the  London  market  would  find  itself  reduced  to  a 
state  of  paralysis.  « 

TheUnited  States  would  be  able,  even,  under  certain  conditions,  to  exer- 
cise a  decisive  x>ower  on  the  relations  of  England  with  India  and  China, 
and  thus  facilitate,  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  markets,  its  own 
commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast  Mth  those  peoples  of  the  extreme  East. 

The  day,  by  way  of  example,  that  India  or  China  demand  that  Silver 
be  sent  tiiem  from  the  English  market,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
American  Oovemment,  and  without  imposing  on  it  a  very  heavy  sacri- 
fice, to  elevate  a  little  forcibly  the  tariff  established  for  the  fabrication 
of  Dollars  in  Belgium,  and  by  this  simple  act  to  elevate  the  price  of 
Silver  in  Europe  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  away  the  possibility  of  England 
sending,  with  any  advantage,  its  Silver  toward  India. 

These  expeditions  not  being  then  x>ossible  from  London  would  be 
made  by  means  of  the  Silver  of  the  American  mines,  by  way  of  San  Fran- 
dflco,  and  would  serve  at  the  same  time  to  develop  American  influence 
and  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  India  and  China. 

To  MMHiejy,  sir: 
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This  measnre,  so  gdmpleand  so  practical^  would  give  to  the  TTnited 
States  the  following  immense  advaDtages : 

1st.  It  doesnot  necessitatetheadvanceof  any  capital  from  the  Treasiuy. 

2d.  It  obtains,  nevertheless,  for  the  American  Government  the  same 
profit  on  the  Dollars  coined  in  Belgium  as  if  they  were  coined  in  America. 

dd.  Commerce,  which  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  causing  Silver  to  be 
coined  engages  to  put  into  circulation  the  moneys  so  coined,  fieicilitates 
the  work  of  the  American  Grovemment  in  its  task  of  resuming  Specie 
Payments. 

4th.  It  would  open  up  a  new  advantage  to  exporters  to  Europe  of  all 
American  merchandise. 

5th.  America,  thus  controlling  the  tariff  of  Silver  in  ^Europe,  would 
have  the  means  of  action,  great  and  unfailing,  to  stop  the  wavering  ten- 
dencies towards  a  fall  in  the  quotation  for  Silver  in  London. 

6th.  The  London  market  would  not  be  any  longer  the  regulator  of 
the  price  of  Silver  for  the  entire  world.  This  power  would  rest  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Government. 

7th.  And  the  commercial  relations  of  America  with  India  and  China 
would  find  new  sources  of  development,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Silver  mines. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  take  into  your  serious  consideration  the  measure  herein  pr(}po8ed,and 
at  the  same  time  to  sign  myself,  Mr.  President,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant. 

The  director  of  the  Brussels  Mint, 

A.ALLABD. 


Hotel  Meitrios, 
•      Paris,  September  6, 187a. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very  inter- 
esting letter  of  the  3d  instant. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fitting  addition  to  the  discussions  of  the  late  CJonfer- 
ence,  and  I  will  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  make  your  views  known  to  my 
Government  in  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  retam  of 
the  Commission  to  my  country. 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  myself  and  associates  ibr  your  Mendly 
interest,  and  believe  me. 

Tours,  very  respectfoUy, 

B.  E.  FBNTON, 

To  M.  Alph.  Allabd, 

Director  of  the  Brussels  Mint 
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Hon.  Wm.  M.  Eyabts, 

Secretary  of  State j  Washington: 

Deab  Sib  :  On  completing^  in  December  last^  my  official  duties  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  late  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  by  putting  in  your 
hands  the  corrected  French  and  English  Becords  of  its  Proceedings,  I 
had  the  honor  to  say  that  if  it  were  intended,  in  pursuance  of  an  idea 
which  I  recalled  your  having  mentioned  in  June  last,  to  supplement  the 
record  as  printed  with  matter  of  Appendix,  documents,  etc.,  germane  to 
its  subject^  I  should  gladly  present  what  contribution  to  this  end  my 
brief  leisure  firom  private  afEkirs  would  permit  me  to  put  in  order. 

In  pursuance  of  the  request  then  expressed  by  you,  I  herewith  offer  a 
ooosiderSble  body  of  selected  documents  (including  some  translations), 
the  appearance,  or  reappearance,  of  which  in  print,  seems  opportune,  in 
hringrng  within  reach  of  an  enlarged  range  of  readers  matter  embody- 
ing some  points  in  the  history  and  doctrinal  basis  of  the  monetary  policy 
of  the  more  powerfhl  States ;  and  with  these  I  send  some  papers  designed 
to  serve  as  preface  and  explanation. 

Trusting  that  what  I  have  been  able  to  do,  may  contribute  to  that  re- 
examination of  the  grounds  of  monetary  policy  which  the  time  demandSy 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  D.  HOETON, 

Late  Delegatej  etc. 

PoMEBOY,  Omo,  1879. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


To  those  at  all  familiar  with  monetary  history  it  is  well  known  that 
the  adoption,  or  alteration,  of  a  ratio  for  coinage  and  Legal  Tender,  be- 
tween Silver  and  G<)ld,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  Monetary 
poUey. 

Katnre  Iiaving  provided  for  man^two  metals,  indestructible,  structore- 
less,  ductile,  and  rare,  and  hence  uniquely  fitted  to  serve  as  Money,  their 
inevitable  use  in  one  and  the  same  ftinction  has  inevitably  compelled 
the  recognition,  at  some  point  in  the  scale  of  their  relative  weight,  of  an 
equivalence  of  value;  and  Money  being  a  political  institution,  it  fell  to 
the  State  to  fix  upon  this  ratio  of  equivalence. 

Aristotle  enumerates  among  the  prominent  subjects  in  the  ^^  Economy 
of  a  Buler"  that  he  know  when  to  raise  or  lower  the  value  of  Money ; 
and  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  re- 
serres  to  the  Federal  Government  the  right  not  merely  to  "  coin  Money," 
but  to  ^^  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  is  an  evidence  that  this  function  of 
rulers  has  not  lost  importance  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  while,  in  our 
day,  the  chain  of  testimony  to  this  truth  is  supported  by  the  earnest 
discussion  which  preceded  the  adoption,  and  by  the  adoption  itself,  in 
the  new  Grennan  Empire,  of  the  ratio  of  15^  between  the  existing  Silver 
and  the  new  Gold  Goin,  for  that  period  of  transition  from  one  to  the 
other,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  seems  still  remote  from  comple- 
tion. 

In  late  centuries,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  object  of  such  regulation  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  Predons  Metals,  when  coined,  has  generally 
been,  not  merely  to  eliminate  doubt  in  the  respective  nations,  concern- 
ing the  relative  rates  of  currency  of  coin  already  in  actual  use,  but  with 
a  view  to  motives  of  general  policy ;  to  guard  against  exportation  to 
foreign  countries  of  one  or  the  other  metal,  or  to  obtain  a  concurrent  cir- 
culation of  Silver  Goin  and  of  Gold  Goin  at  the  legal  par.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  purpose,  a  tendency  has  been  at  work  to  widen  the 
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breach  between  the  estimation  of  the  two  metals.  Gold,  fixed  by  law  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  at  11,  is  in  our  day  fixed  by  Germany  at  15}  to 
1  of  Silver.  The  most  efficient  factor  of  this. tendency  lay  in  the  fact 
that  (xold,  being  intrinsically  the  nobler  as  well  as  rarer  metal,  and  be- 
ing already  by  force  of  law  many  times  ^^  lighter,"  as  Money,  than  SOTer, 
it  has  not  infrequently  been  an  aim  of  national  legislation  to  attract  Gold 
and  to  hold  it,  within  the  borders  of  the  legislating  nation,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  common  practice  of  debasing  the  coin,  with  which  the 
student  of  history  is  familiar,  found  a  particularly  congenial  sphere  of 
X)rofit  in  these  elevations  of  the  ratio.  When,  in  a  circle  of  nations,  act- 
ing with  narrow  view,  a  movement  toward  giving  a  legislative  premium 
upon  Gold  was  once  fairly  on  foot,  it  tended  to  peri>etuate  itself.  A.  hav- 
ing raised  the  ratio  1  per  cent,  B.  would  be  inclined  to  raise  it  higher  still 
if  he  desired  to  outbid  A.,  and  C,  if  moved  by  the  desire  to  draw  Gold 
from  both,  must  raise  its  rating  still  higher. 

While,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  monetary  legislator  has  been  to  pro- 
tect the  circulation  of  Metallic  Money  in  his  own  country  fix)m  a  deple- 
tion, or  from  redundance,  of  one  or  the  other  metal,  and  to  secure  the 
possessors  of  one  or  the  other  from  loss  by  it«  under- valuation,  this 
task  has  been  complicated,  not  merely  by  causes  inherent  in  the  supply 
of  the  metals,  or  in  the  demand  for  their  use  in  the  arts,  but  by  great 
fluctuations  of  demand  arising  out  of  the  caprice  of  the  legislation  of 
foreign  States. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  element  of  discord  between  the  metals 
has  further  weighted  the  burden  of  the  monetary  statesman. 

The  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world  has  rejected  this  general 
desideratum  of  the  nations,  a  concurrent  circulation  of  the  metals,  and 
cleaving  to  one  of  the  metals,  and  that  the  lighter  and  the  less  abund- 
ant, has  prevented  the  circulation,  as  Money,  of  the  heavier  and  more 
abundant  metal  within  its  borders.  This  attack  has  not  merely  compli- 
cated the  problem,  in  other  States,  of  securing  a  concurrent  local  circu- 
lation, but  tending  to  enlist  other  States  in  a  similar  attack,  it  threat- 
ened anarchy  in  the  general  relations  of  the  two  metals  throughout  the 
world.  The  concurrent  presence  and  use  of  the  two  metals  in  the  mone- 
tary circulation  of  the  world  is  necessarily  a  "  balance  of  power"  of 
man's  devising,  as  is  the  concurrent  circulation  of  the  metals  within  the 
borders  of  a  single  State ;  and  in  transferring  the  weight  of  the  law  from 
concurrence  to  what,  for  a  moment,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  anti-con- 
currence, England  drove  the  wedge  for  a  severance  which,  if  carried  far 
enough,  must  reduce  the  Money  of  the  world  fit)m  a  state  of  compwa- 
tively  stable  equilibrium  to  one  of  instability  of  equilibrium,  which  it 
not  cured  by  concurrent  action  must  become  chronic  It  is  only  of  late, 
however,  that  the  wedge  has  been  driven  further  on  its  appointed  x>ath, 
and  only  lately  that  this  new  element  of  difficulty  in  the  path  of  the 
monetary  legislator  has  assumed  proportions  that  excite  general  alarm. 
A  doctrinaire  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  English  system  of  Money, 
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States  set  before  Europe  in  calling  the  Conference,  might  not,  in  some 
fruitfol  measnre,  have  been  attained  long  ago,  and  preserved  for  after 
generations,  had  England,  by  adopting  in  full  the  advice  of  Xewton, 
attained  a  close  approximation  to  unity  with  France,  then  at  14g,  in 
1717;  or  had  France  obeyed  the  guide  which  the  market  rate  subse- 
quently afforded  her,  and  adopted  the  ratio  of  15;  or  again,  had  not  the 
United  States,  in  1834-7,  passed  by  the  counsel  of  her  soundest  advisers, 
and  neglected  to  adopt  the  ratio  of  15.62. 

Three  separate  times,  one  might  say,  the  world  has  stumbled  upon 
the  treasure  of  unity  of  ratio,  yet  has  never  recognized  it  nor  possessed 
iteelf  of  it. 

England  had  her  opportunity  in  1717 ;  France  in  1785  and  1803 ;  the 
United  States  between  1834  and  1837. 

Has  anything  been  gained  by  the  failure  to  improve  them!  Has  the 
world,  or  have  these  countries  themselves,  received  any  benefit  through 
England's  not  adopting  the  French  ratio;  through  France's  not  adopt- 
ing the  American  ratio;  tlirough  the  United  States'  not  adopting  the 
French  ratio  f  The  conflict  of  coinages  which  has  obtained  for  all  these 
years  has  brought  much  work  to  the  mints,  much  profit  to  dealers  in  the 
precious  metals.  But  what  has  the  world  in  general  gained  f  At  16,  to 
take  the  result  of  the  late  fixation.  Gold  is  relatively  ten  per  cent,  more 
portable,  Silver  ten  per  cent,  heavier  than  at  14^.  Is  this  an  advan- 
tage! Wherein  lies  the  benefit!  Is  it  not  rather  an  inconvenience! 
Again,  has  this  raising  of  the  rating  of  Gold  exerted  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  production  of  the  mines  in  checking  the  yield  of  Silver,  which 
threatened  to  be  too  great,  and  stimulating  the  yield  of  Gold,  which 
threatened  to  be  too  small!  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  appreciable 
benefit  In  the  last  century  Brazil  emptied  its  mines  of  Gold  while 
Gold  was  below  15:  would  Siberia,  California,  Australia  have  been  more 
backward !  As  for  Silver,  the  rate  of  14J  as  compared  with  IC  could 
mean,  certainly  until  the  Gold  discoveries,  no  important  rise  in  its  pur- 
chasing i)ower ;  and  of  course  it  is  the  general  purchasing  power,  not  its 
relation  to  Gold,  which  determines  whether  its  production's  profitable. 
And  to-day,  if  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  were  in  union, 
need  Nevada's  Silver  excite  alarm  ! 

AVherein,  then,  has  the  world  in  general  profited  by  the  Monetary 
conflict  and  instability  which  has  endured  so  long!  Is  there  anything 
in  past  history  which  should  lead  mankind  to  prefer  uncertainty  to  cer- 
tainty—doubt to  confidence — conflict  to  peace — instability  to  stability, 
in  the  regulation  of  its  Money  ! 

And  lastly  I  may  ask,  if  the  ratio  must  be  raised  at  aU,  and  this  may 
be  admitted  without  aftecting  the  argument,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  for  all  nations  concerned,  more  equitable,  less  disturbing  to  the 
general  confidence,  and  hence  to  the  general  weal,  if  the  elevation  of 
the  legal  ratio  had  been  brought  about  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
nations  interested,  rather  than  by  the  conflict  of  national  policies  which 
M^toally  obtatnedt 
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of  the  two  metals  as  the  Money  of  the  world,  but  has  offered  for  consid- 
eration a  policy,  in  which  it  is  ready  to  co-operate,  the  adoption  of  which, 
by  restoring  to  international  trade  a  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  at  par,  must  put  the  business  of  the  world  upon  a  foundation 
more  stable  than  it  knew  before  the  modem  Persecution  of  Silver  had 
begun. 

In  a  word,  in  this  Ishmaelites'  struggle  of  the  nations,  for  the  yellow, 
at  the  expense  of  the  white,  metal — a  struggle  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other is  a  succession  of  defeats  for  all  concerned — America,  although 
well  equipped  for  monetary  war,  has  offered  Europe  terms  of  enduring 
monetary  peace. 

The  question  is  stiU  under  discussion. 

The  world  therefore  finds  itself  in  the  presence  of  controversies  of  doc- 
trine and  of  problems  of  statesmanship,  which,  in  their  varying  phases, 
are  likely  to  occupy  a  broader  space  in  the  public  eye  than  in  times  past 
Whatever  be  the  result,  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  to  neglect  which 
would  be  folly.  The  object  of  statesmanship  is  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  people  are  grievously  oppressed  by  the  effects  of  a  measure 
adopted  at  the  instance  of  a  well-meaning  school  of  scientific  opinion,  it 
is  the  interest,  both  of  statesmanship  and  of  science,  to  discover  and 
to  disinfect  the  error  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  the  status  quo  ante  bdhm 
could  be  now  restored,  if  the  parity  of  exchange  that  existed  before  1873 
were  re-established  under  conditions  such  as  formerly  obtained,  if  the 
future  were  unclouded  by  the  fear  of  fiirther  demonetization :  if^  in  a 
word,  the  dangers  of  the  present  situation  could,  by  some  magic,  be  re- 
moved in  a  night,  the  questions  here  raised  would  still  retain  their  im- 
portance for  mankind. 

Has  or  has  not  the  Monetary  Legislation  of  Germany  and  its  corollary, 
the  closing  of  continental  mints  to  Silver,  wrought  great  harm  to  man- 
kindt 

If  it  has  done  this  harm,  how  was  the  result  of  this  ill-doing  brought 
about,  and  upon  what  errors  of  doctrine  was  this  colossal  blunder  fedt 

In  the  presence  of  a  discussion  of  such  import  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  without  use  to  bring  within  easier  I'each  of  the  student 
some  portions  of  the  records  of  late  national  experience  in  matters  of 
Money,  and  notably  in  this  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  parity  and 
concurrent  circulation  of  the  metals. 

In  presenting  such  selections  of  material  for  reprint  or  translation, 
with  such  accompaniment  of  editorial  discussion  as  time  has  |)ermitted 
me  to  set  in  order,  I  feel  bound  to  record  my  sense  of  the  incompleteness 
of  these  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Monetary  Policy.  I  should  add 
that  I  have  purposely  avoided  giving  space  to  reproducing  information 
or  argument  which  has  already  been  placed  within  comparatively  easy 
rea<;h  of  the  public  in  the  invaluable  Monetary  Documents  put  forth  of 
late  years  by  some  European  governments  (see  list,  page  —  et  »eg.)» 
but  in  the  selection  of  material  have  rather  endeavored  to  supplement 
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States  set  before  Europe  in  calling  the  Conference,  might  not,  in  some 
froitfiil  measure,  have  been  attained  long  ago,  and  preserved  for  after 
generations,  had  England,  by  adopting  in  full  the  advice  of  Xewton, 
attained  a  close  approximation  to  unity  with  France,  then  at  14§,  in 
1717;  or  had  France  obeyed  the  guide  which  the  market  rate  subse- 
quently afforded  her,  and  adopted  the  ratio  of  15 ;  or  again,  had  not  the 
United  States,  in  1834-7,  passed  by  the  counsel  of  her  soundest  advisers, 
and  neglected  to  adopt  the  ratio  of  15.62. 

Three  separate  times,  one  might  say,  the  world  has  stumbled  upon 
the  treasure  of  unity  of  ratio,  yet  has  never  recognized  it  nor  possessed 
itself  of  it. 

England  had  her  opportunity  in  1717 ;  France  in  1785  and  1803 ;  the 
United  States  between  1834  and  1837. 

Has  anything  been  gained  by  the  failure  to  improve  them!  Has  the 
world,  or  have  these  countries  themselves,  received  any  benefit  through 
England's  not  adopting  the  French  ratio ;  through  France's  not  adopt- 
ing the  American  ratio;  through  the  United  States'  not  adopting  the 
French  ratio  f  The  conflict  of  coinages  which  has  obtained  for  all  these 
years  has  brought  much  work  to  the  mints,  much  profit  to  dealers  in  the 
precious  metals.  But  what  has  the  world  in  general  gained!  At  IG,  to 
take  the  result  of  the  late  fixation.  Gold  is  relatively  ten  per  cent,  more 
portable,  Silver  ten  per  cent,  heavier  than  at  14^.  Is  this  an  advan- 
tage! Wherein  lies  the  benefit!  Is  it  not  rather  an  inconvenience ! 
Again,  has  this  raising  of  the  rating  of  Gold  exerted  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  production  of  the  mines  in  checking  the  yield  of  Silver,  which 
threatened  to  be  too  great,  and  stimulating  the  yield  of  Gold,  which 
threatened  to  be  too  small!  It  is  difiicult  to  discover  any  appreciable 
benefit  In  the  last  century  Brazil  emptied  its  mines  of  Gold  while 
Gold  was  below  15:  would  Siberia,  California,  Australia  have  been  more 
backward!  As  for  Silver,  the  rate  of  14J  as  compared  with  16  could 
mean,  certainly  until  the  Gold  discoveries,  no  important  rise  in  its  pur- 
chasing iwwer;  and  of  course  it  is  the  general  purchasing  power,  not  its 
relation  to  Gold,  which  determines  whether  its  production's  profitable. 
-Vnd  to-day,  if  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  were  in  union, 
need  Nevada's  Silver  excite  alarm  ! 

^Vhe^ein,  then,  has  the  world  in  general  profited  by  the  Monetary 
conflict  and  instability  which  has  endured  so  long!  Is  there  anything 
in  past  history  which  should  lead  mankind  to  prefer  uncertainty  to  cer- 
tainty—doubt to  confidence — conflict  to  peace — instability  to  stability, 
in  the  regulation  of  its  Money  ! 

And  lastly  I  may  ask,  if  the  ratio  must  be  raised  at  all,  and  this  may 
be  admitted  without  aflecting  the  argument,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  for  all  nations  concerned,  more  equitable,  less  disturbing  to  the 
general  confldence,  and  hence  to  the  general  weal,  if  the  elevation  of 
the  legal  ratio  had  been  brought  about  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
nations  interested,  rather  than  by  the  conflict  of  national  policies  which 
aotoally  obtainedt 
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other  legislative  demands,  tended  to  make  the  event  justify  his  choice.  It 
is  but  lately  that,  in  my  view  at  least,  the  analysis  of  facts  has  here 
eliminated  a  principle  of  science  which,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  is  destined 
to  work  a  reconstruction  of  the  monetary  policy  now  in  vogue.  It  has 
not,  until  lately,  been  understood,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  assert  that  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  that  the  market  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Money 
IVIetals  is  itself,  to  a  preponderating  degree,  a  resultant  of  conflieting 
demands  for  these  metals  respectively,  for  use  as  Money ;  and  is  not 
merely  an  index  of  some  supposed  preference  of  mankind  for  their 
respective  use  in  the  industrial  arts,  nor  again  a  reflex  of  an  altered 
cost  of  production,  or  of  a  fluctuation  in  the  yield  of  the  mines  for  a 
few  preceding  years.  That  the  latter-mentioned  factors  have  their 
place  will  still,  of  course,  be  admitted,  but  their  place  is  a  subordinate 
one. 

Now,  it  will  be  obvious,  upon  examination,  that  this  demand  for  the 
metals  for  use  as  Money,  of  which  the  exchange  of  bullion  in  the  mar- 
ket is,  to  such  a  degree,  a  resultant,  is  to  an  important  extent  within  the 
control  of  legislation. 

The  self-interest  of  the  individual  offers  to  the  powers  of  society  cen- 
tralized in  governments,  a  means  of  regulation  of  the  exchanges  of 
various  kinds  of  Money,  which  may  perhaps  be  advantageously  por- 
trayed in  its  analogy  to  the  control  of  the  engineer  over  the  waters  of  a 
lake  or  reservoir.  The  task  of  the  engineer  is  merely  skillfully  to  enlist 
the  force  of  gravitation  on  his  side,  and  the  water  is  guided  as  he  wishes ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  gravitation  of  self-interest  the  wise  laws  of  the 
money-using  nations  can  achieve  an  analogous  task.  Under  the  gravi- 
tation of  self-interest  man  inevitably  seeks  whatever  may  legally  be  ten- 
dered in  discharge  of  his  obligations,  and  if  there  be  a  choice  of  thege 
Legal  Tenders  he  tends  to  take  that  which  in  one  way  or  another  oflfers 
him  the  greater  profit.  In  determining  whether  one  metal  or  the  other 
shall  be  Legal  Tender,  or  whether  either  one  of  the  two  shall  be  option- 
ally Legal  Tender  at  a  schedule  rate,  and  in  regulating  the  supply  of 
this  or  of  that  kind  of  Legal  Tender  by  control  of  its  own  Coinage,  or  of 
tlie  currency  of  foreign  Coins,  the  law  of  each  nation  has  directed  the 
force  of  the  demand  of  those  who  deal  in  its  Money,  upon  this  or  upon 
that  metal,  or  upon  either  interchangeably  at  a  fixed  rate,  according  a« 
one  or  the  other  can  most  profitably  be  had. 

The  importance,  if  true,  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  thus  aflfirmar 
ti  vely  stated,  will  suggest  itself  forcibly  in  the  consideration  of  the  prob- 
loms  of  the  fixation  of  a  ratio  with  a  \aew  to  concurrent  circulation  of 
the  metals;  and  the  question  of  a  "normal''  ratio  will,  perhax>s,  be  seen 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  consideration  of  what  is  the  "nbrmal"  treat- 
n.ent  which  the  Money  Metals  should  receive  at  the  hands  of  enlight^ 
ened  governments. 

In  concluding,  I  may  further  suggest  to  the  thoughtfiil  reader  the 
question,  whether  the  great  desideratum  of  all  Monetary  Policy,  stabil- 
ity of  value,  security  in  exchange,  which  was  the  goal  which  the  United 
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States  set  before  Europe  in  calling  the  Conference,  might  not,  in  some 
fraitfdl  measure,  have  been  attained  long  ago,  and  preserved  for  after 
generations,  had  England,  by  adopting  in  fiiU  the  advice  of  Newton, 
attained  a  close  approximation  to  unity  with  France,  then  at  14§,  in 
1717;  or  had  France  obeyed  the  guide  w^hich  the  market  rate  subse- 
quently afforded  her,  and  adopted  the  ratio  of  15;  or  again,  had  not  the 
United  States,  in  1834-7,  passed  by  the  counsel  of  her  soundest  advisers, 
and  neglected  to  adopt  the  ratio  of  15.G2. 

Three  separate  times,  one  might  say,  the  world  has  stumbled  upon 
the  treasure  of  unity  of  ratio,  yet  has  never  recognized  it  nor  x)ossessed 
itself  of  it. 

England  had  her  opportunity  in  1717;  France  in  1785  and  1803;  the 
United  States  between  1834  and  1837. 

Has  anything  been  gained  by  the  failure  to  improve  them!  Has  the 
world,  or  have  these  countries  themselves,  received  any  benefit  through 
England's  not  adopting  the  French  ratio;  through  France's  not  adopt- 
ing the  American  ratio;  through  the  United  States'  not  adopting  the 
French  ratio?  The  conflict  of  coinages  which  has  obtained  for  all  these 
years  has  brought  much  work  to  the  mints,  much  profit  to  dealers  in  the 
precious  metals.  But  what  has  the  world  in  general  gained?  At  16,  to 
take  the  result  of  the  late  fixation.  Gold  is  relatively  ten  per  cent,  more 
portable,  Silver  ten  per  cent,  heavier  than  at  14^.  Is  this  an  advan- 
tage? Wherein  lies  the  benefit?  Is  it  not  rather  an  inconvenience? 
Again,  has  this  raising  of  the  rating  of  Gold  exerted  a  beneficial  effect 
npon  the  production  of  the  mines  in  checking  the  yield  of  Silver,  which 
threatened  to  be  too  great,  and  stimulating  the  yield  of  Gold,  which 
threatened  to  be  too  small?  It  is  difiicult  to  discover  any  appreciable 
benefit.  In  the  last  century  Brazil  emptied  its  mines  of  Gold  while 
Gold  was  below  15:  would  Siberia,  California,  Australia  have  been  more 
backward  ?  As  for  Silver,  the  rate  of  14J  as  compared  with  IG  could 
mean,  certainly  until  the  Gold  discoveries,  no  important  rise  in  its  pur- 
chasing power;  and  of  course  it  is  the  general  purchasing  power,  not  its 
relation  to  Gold,  which  determines  whether  its  production^is  profitable. 
And  to-day,  if  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  were  in  union, 
need  Nevada's  Silver  excite  alarm  ? 

^Vherein,  then,  has  the  world  in  general  profited  by  the  Monetary 
conflict  and  instability  which  has  endured  so  long?  Is  there  anything 
in  past  history  which  should  lead  mankind  to  prefer  uncertainty  to  cer- 
tainty— doubt  to  confidence — conflict  to  peace — instability  to  stability, 
in  the  regulation  of  its  Money  ? 

And  lastly  I  may  ask,  if  the  ratio  must  be  raised  at  aU,  and  this  may 
be  admitted  without  affecting  the  argument,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  for  all  nations  concerned,  more  equitable,  less  disturbing  to  the 
general  confidence,  and  hence  to  the  general  weal,  if  the  elevation  of 
the  legal  ratio  had  been  brought  about  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
nations  interested,  rather  than  by  the  conflict  of  national  policies  which 
aotnaUy  obtained? 
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THE  RATIO  OF  15^  IN  FRANCE. 


I. 

INTBODUCTOEY. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Conference,  in  pnrsnance  of 
an  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  President,  M.  Bnau  presented  as  an 
exhibit  the  Decl€u»tion  of  1786,  reprinted  on  page  164,  by  which  the 
ratio  of  15}  was  first  established  in  France. 

To  not  a  few  students  of  Money  this  fact  will  first  be  made  known 
through  this  announcement. 

In  an  important  work  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals,  just 
published.  Professor  Soetbeer,  the  Monetary  Counselor  of  Germany, 
marks  this  announcement  of  Mr.  Say  as  an  event  of  importance  in  mon- 
etary discussion. 

"  It  is  weU  known,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ratio  of  16}  to  1  has  been  of 
late  accounted  to  a  certain  extent  the  normal  relation,  inasmuch  as  it 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Double  Standard  in  the  countries  of  the  franc, 
and  as  the  prices  of  Silver  have,  on  the  average,  remained  close  to  this 
ratio  throughout  the  first  seven  decades  of  our  century,  and  in  view  also 
of  the  fEMSt  that  the  transition  from  the  Silver  valuation  to  the  Gold  valu- 
ation in  Germany  has  taken  place  upon  this  basis.  The  French  Mon- 
etary Law  of  1803  has  hitherto  been  almost  invariably  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  this  opinion.  The  French  Minister  of  Finance,  L^on 
Say,  has,  however,  employed  the  occasion  of  the  International  Monetary 
Conference  in  August,  1878,  to  point  out,  by  reprinting  an  older  French 
Ordinance  of  October  30, 1786,  that  the  recognition  of  this  ratio  had 
already  taken  place  eighteen  years  before.  Article  I  of  this  ordinance 
is  as  follows,"  etc,  etc  * 

*From  Soetbeer,  EdeUmetaU-Production,  Gotha,  Perthes,  1879,  page  130. 
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Although  allusions  to  the  recoinage  at  15j^  in  1785  may  be  found  in 
one  of  Gallatin's  T^ritings  of  forty  years  ago,  as  well  as  in  Ghevali^s 
La  Monnaiej  and  in  one  of  Gemuschi's  works,  yet,  for  the  genersd  reader, 
Dr.  Soetbeer  has  certainly  not  overrated  the  novelty  of  the  information 
presented  by  Mr.  Say  and  Mr.  Buau. 

In  general  monetary  discussion,  not  only  is  French  Bi-metallism  iden- 
tified with  the  Law  of  7  Oerminalj  year  XI,  but  1803  is  regarded  as  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  ratio  of  15^. 

Now,  the  law  of  1803  has  been  the  great  bone  of  contention  over 
which  the  battle  of  the  Standards  has  raged  in  France,  and  as  Fraooe 
has  herself  been,  so  to  speak,  the  chief  theater  of  the  Gontinental  conflict 
on  monetary  subjects  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  centoiy, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  to  the  great  mass,  both  of  lookers-on  and  of 
combatants,  the  law  of  1803  should  occupy  a  position  of  commanding 
interest. 

Did  the  law  of  1803  by  implication  ordain  what  the  American  law  of 
1793  did  explicitly!  Did  it  "putthe  Standard  in  the  two  metals," or  was 
Silver  the  real  Standard  and  Gold  merely  a  brilliant  satellite  of  Silver  f 

The  importance  of  the  question,  the  intensity  of  feeling  which  it  ex- 
cited, may  most  aptly  be  suggested  by  the  eloquent  words  of  the  first 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  treatise  ever  written  on  Money — ^I  refer, 
of  course,  to  Chevalier's  La  Monnaie  (see  pages  220  and  221,  ed.  1866)— in 
which  the  distinguished  author,  appealing  to  the  law  of  1803,  vindicated 
the  right,  ^^  inalienable,  imprescriptible,  absolute,"  of  the  holder  of  Fr^ch 
National  bonds  to  have  them  paid  in  francs  of  5  grains  of  Silver  ^^  fine, 
and  scornftQly  rejected  the  claim  of  francs  of  Gold  ever  to  be  the  meas- 
ure of  the  obligations  of  France. 

25^0  w,  in  the  controversies  waged  over  this  law  of  1803,  one  point  has  been 
accepted,  namely,  that  in  1803  15}  was  really  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  metals  in  the  market.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  members  of 
the  various  great  Gonmiissions  instituted  by  the  Second  Empire  of 
IS'apolieon,  that  great  edifice  of  ambition  which  was  to  have  been 
crowned  with  metric  and  monetary  unification  centering  in  Paris,  it  has 
not  been  questioned  that  the  ratio  of  15}  was  not  created  arbitrarily,  but 
was  adopted  because  it  was  recognized  as  an  '^economic  fact";  because, 
in  the  movement  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand  for  the  metals,  re- 
spectively, 15}  was  the  ^^  normal"  point  of  equilibrium,  so  that  the 
fixing  of  a  ratio  by  French  law  was,  in  point  of  flEMjt,  a  mere  echo  of 
^^  commerce;"  that  it  was  merely  a  ratification  of  the  market  nite  of  ex- 
change between  the  metals  as  bullion,  which  had  been  fixed  by  com- 
merce independently  of  the  influence  o/M'ench  law  itself, 

Now,  the  monetary  questions  of  to-day  resolve  themselves,  on  final 
analysis,  into  the  assertion  or  denial  that  governmental  policy  sensi- 
bly afiPocts  the  demand  and  may  regulate  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  the 
metals;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  the  French  legislator  had  chosen  a  ratio 
which  was  not  the  ratio  of  the  market,  an  opportunity*  would  have  been 
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giren  to  study  the  eftect  of  the  iiitroduction  of  Free  Bi-metallic  Coinage, 
-with  a  minimum  mint-charge^  in  the  country  which  held  a  larger  stock  of 
the  Prodoua  Metals  than  any  other  two  of  the  civilized  nations ;  while  the 
admission  that  the  French  legal  ratio  was,  in  fact,  merely  transferred 
from  the  market  to  the  statute-book  deprives  controversy  of  the  benefit 
of  this  test. 

It  is  evident  then  that,  apart  from  the  mere  question  of  history,  a  point 
of  considerable  interest  in  monetary  doctrine  is  involved  in  this  matter 
of  the  adoption  of  15^. 

When,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the  monetary  public  is  called  to  the 
&ct  that  the  ratio  of  15}  was  established  in  1785,  not  in  1803,  is  it  not 
natural  that  the  elastic  faith  of  the  monetary  public  should  be  ready  to 
assume  that  what  was  believed  to  be  true  before  should  remain  true, 
that  the  French  legislator  had  not  wandered  from  the  teachings  of  what 
French  thinkers  maintained  to  be  those  of  science,  and  hence  that  15}  was 
the  market  ratio  in  1785  as  well  as  in  1803 1  Circumstances  seem  to 
warrant  this  inference.  The  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence, on  page  57,  clearly  points  in  this  direction,  while  some  expressions 
of  the  learned  Chief  Delegate  of  Switzerland  in  the  Conference  touch 
directly  upon  the  point  The  reader  will  find  on  page  82  an  allusion  of 
M.  Feer-Herzog  to  15}  as  the  extremely  fortunate  or  happy  (heuretix) 
ratio  which  France  had  adopted  in  1785,  while  on  page  81  the  learned 
Delegate  deliberately  attacks  the  American  ratio  of  15,  adopted  in  1793, 
because  it  was  too  low,  and  imputes  peculiar  motives  to  Alexander 
Hamilton  for  choosing  15,  when  he  should,  in  M.  Feer-Herzog's  view, 
have  chosen  a  higher  ratio,  presumably  15},  or  something  near  it.  (See 
also  page  460.) 

Bat  the  reader  has  already  remarked  the  conmients  of  Professor 
Soetbeer  on  this  point.  He  will  observe  that  after  noting  how  the  rsitio 
of  15}  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  ^'normal"  from  1800  to  1870,  this 
preeminent  monetary  aul^rity  alludes  to  the  event  to  which  M.  Say 
called  attention  as  a  recoffniHon  of  the  ratio  of  15}  in  1785.  Of  course, 
if  the  law  of  1785  was  a  mere  ^'recognition,''  it  was  a  recognition  of  an 
existing  fact;  there  must  have  been  an  existing  market  ratio  of  15}  to 
be  recognized,  and,  if  this  be  true,  the  faith  of  the  monetary  public  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  law  of  1803  to  the  market  rate  may  be  safely  trans- 
ferred to  the  law  of  1786- 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  historical  and  economic  interest  attaching  to 
this  subject,  the  question  thus  apparently  taken  for  granted  in  quarters 
in  which  tone  is  given  to  public  opinion  has  in  a  certain  sense  an  interna- 
tional character. 

The  criticism  of  national  monetary  policy  of  the  past  is  necessarily  the 
sdKool  in  which  the  monetary  statesman  of  to-day  must  learn  the  lessons 
of  experience. 

If  the  natural  assumption  of  which  I  have  spoken,  namely,  that  15} 
was  the  market  ratio  in  and  after  1785,  be  correct,  it  is  plain  that  the 
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United  States,  in  adopting  the  ratio  of  15  in  1792,  committed  an  error  of 
liolicy*  only  equaled  by  the  recoinage  of  Gold  at  16  in  1834-'37.t 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ratio  of  15^  was  not  the  ratio  of  the  market, 
the  policy  of  France  becomes  the  subject  of  investigation ;  and  if  the 
ratio  of  15  were  then  economically  the  fit  one,  anything  derogatory  to  it 
is  not  only  unjustified,  but,  withal,  is  crimen  Uesce  majestatis;  not  merely 
because  it  was  the  choice  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  also  because 
fh>m  a  metrical  point  of  view  15  to  1  is,  through  its  relation  to  the  deci- 
mal system,  the  most  convenient  ratio  which  has  been  within  reach  of 
mankind  in  modem  times,  and  hence  per  se  preferable  to  15^. 

But  not  only  is  the  character  of  the  monetary  policy  of  these  two  great 
States  at  stake,  but  that  of  England  also.  K,  after  1785,  Gold  stood  at 
a  price  in  Paris  so  high,  as  compared  with  the  English  ratio  15^1,  that 
there  was  profit  not  only  in  sending  Oold  in  preference  to  Silver  to  Pans, 
but  that  there  was  profit  in  importing  Silver  fix)m  France  into  England 
to  be  coined  into  English  money,  how  was  it  that  this  natural  movement 
did  not  take  place,  that  this  natural  ^^ course  of  events"  was  turned  awry, 
and  never  claimed  the  name  of  action  f  How  was  it  that  not  until  17U8 
did  the  rise  of  Gold  above  15.21  bring  about  the  appearance  of  Silver  at 
the  English  mints? 

In  presence  of  queries  like  these,  so  likely  to  arise  if  the  study  of 
monetary  policy  be  further  pursued,  so  necessary  to  be  solved  if  the 
lessons  of  experience  are  to  be  rightly  read,  it  seemed  useful  to  supple- 
ment the  information  for  which  the  monetary  student  is  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Say  and  Buau  concerning  the  Declaration  of  1785,  by  setting 
forth  more  in  detail  the  motives  and  character  of  this  important  meas- 
ure, and  also,  if  possible,  to  present  some  information  concerning  the 
market  ratio  of  the  metals  between  1785  and  1803. 

Strange  to  say,  this  latter  question,  thus  raised,  strikes  with  hollow 
sound  upon  one  of  the  empty  spaces  of  modem  monetary  literature. 

"No  one  has  apparently  sought  to  collect  material  in  order  to  answer 
the  question  categorically;  nor,  indeed,  has  any  attempt  come  to  my 
knowledge  to  compile  any  table  of  the  rates  of  exchange  of  bullion  in 
the  market  of  Paris  such  as  Soetbeer  published  for  Hamburg  in  1855, 
and  such  as  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Ingham  for  London  in  1830.  (See 
pages  708  and  647.)  But  more  than  this,  the  French  monetary  literature 
of  that  early  date  has  suffered  from  not  unnatural  neglect. 

In  fact,  both  Chevalier  and  Wolowski,  the  well-known  leaders  of 
French  thought,  the  one  in  his  La  Mannaiey  the  other  in  his  L^Or  et 
VArgenty  would  seem  to  date  the  important  scientific  activity  of  France 
with  1803,  and  to  treat  what  preceded  1803  merely  as  a  preparation  for, 
and  purely  in  reference  to,  the  law  of  1803.  And,  strange  to  say,  both  of 
them  mark  the  beginning  of  this  preparation  with  a  great  speech  of  Mi- 
rabeau  of  December,  1790. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  proper  to  present  to  the  reader, 

*  See  page  460.  t  See  page  685. 
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in  more  volnminons  extracts  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  two 
docoments  of  date  anterior  to  that  of  Mirabeau's  speech,  which  not  only 
define  the  policy  of  the  recoinage  of  1786,  but  tiirow  light  upon  the 
law  of  1803.  One  of  these  documents,  in  fact,  presents  the  defense  of 
this  very  measure,  the  recoinage  of  1785,  by  the  acute  and  accomplished 
stat^man  of  the  old  regime  who  designed  and  executed  it;  while  the 
second  contains  a  mature  criticism  of  it,  made  in  1790,  by  a  Commission 
selected  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  represent  French  monetary  science. 

I  should  explain,  also,  that  further  reasons  counseled  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  extracts  to  be  made  from  these  documents. 

It  was  but  just  to  the  memory  of  the  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XYI 
that,  in  calling  attention,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  to  the  vices  which 
contemporary  opinion  had  found  in  this  measure  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible, sufficient  space  should  be  allowed  to  set  forth  the  main  points  of  his 
brilliant  defense  of  it;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  light  which  por- 
tions of  these  documents  throw  upon  the  inner  workings  of  the  Feudal 
or  Seigniorial  System  of  Coinage,  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  known 
to-day,  will,  it  is  hoped,  fully  justify  their  full  presentation  to  the  mbdern 
reader,  if  indeed  their  intrinsic  merit  be  not  sufficient  to  insure  their 
favorable  reception  on  other  grounds.  To  these  documents  I  have  added 
some  notes  on  the  address  of  Mirabeau,  and  extracts  firom  the  second  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Finance  under  whose  auspices  the  law  of  1803 
was  passed ;  which  latter  sets  forth,  among  other  things,  the  controlling 
reasons  for  maiutaiaing  the  ratio  of  15^  in  preference  to  adopting  that 
of  15. 
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11. 
THE  EECOINAGE  OF  1785— DE  CALONNE, 

SELECTED   EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   PETITION  TO  THE  KING,  BY 
M.  Dk  CALONNE,*  minister  op  STATE,  1787. 

SiHE: 

He  who  has  been  the  director  of  your  finances;  he  who  has  had 
the  fionor  of  being  one  of  your  most  intimate  councOors,  without  ap- 
pearing unworthy  of  the  place  which  he  filled,  and  who  still  bears  the 
title  of  a  Minister  of  Your  Majesty;  he  who  is  responsible  to  you  alone 
in  the  important  functions  which  you  have  confided  to  him,  sees  himself 
to-day  the  object  of  prosecution,  denounced  before  your  courts. 

It  is  not,  siije,  my  private  conduct  which  is  charged  with  fault;  it  is  my 
entire  administration  which  is  attacked,  by  a  vague  accusation,  which 
embraces  everything  and  specifies  nothing;  that  which  I  could  not 
have  done  if  I  had  had  reproaches  to  fear  has  become  the  occasion  of 
the  reproaches  which  have  been  made  against  me:  it  is  after  I  had  my- 
self requested  and  obtained  from  Your  Majesty  the  permission  to  lay 
bare  the  situation  of  your  finances  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  that  I 
am  treated  as  if  I  had  brought  my  administration  into  suspicion  by  seek- 
ing to  conceal  it  from  public  view ;  and  the  reward  of  conduct  the  most 
open  has  been  that  I  am  accused  of  disloyalty.    •    •    • 

It  was  only  through  the  decreeof  10th  August  last  that  I  became  aware 
of  the  subject  of  the  accusations  against  me :  the  decree  which  ratifiesthe 
charge  of  the  Prosecutor-General  of  financial  depredations  both  in  exchange 
and  inpurclui8€8j  in  maneuvers  in  recoining  the  Coins^  in  the  funds  ofikeBofA 
Treasury  clandestinely  furnished  in  order  to  support  speculation  ruinoui  to 
the  StatCj  through  an  increase  of  loans  ;  and  finally  through  abuses  of  auiher- 
ity  of  every  sort  committed  in  and  about  the  management  of  the  finances. 


*  Charles  Alexander  de  Calonne  (1734-1802)  became  ComptroUer-General  of  Finances 
of  France  in  1783.  It  was  under  his  administration  that  that  increase  of  deficit;  in  the 
reyenues  occurred  which  became  the  occasion  of  political  mpvements  culminating  in 
the  French  Revolution.  I  translate  from  an  edition  in  2  vols.,  4t0;  p.  207,  London, 
1787.— H. 
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SECOin)  POINT  OF  ACCUSATION. 
HANEUYEBS  IN  THE  BECOINAOE  (page  20). 

If  I  had  not  received  through  a  friend  a  copy  of  the  atrocious  charges 
^hich  have  been  set  on  foot  in  this  matter,  and  had  not  at  the  same 
time  learned  the  details  of  all  that  the  Cour  des  Monnoies  has  done  since 
my  departure ;  and  had  I  been  forced  to  content  myself  with  my  own 
inquiry  and  questioning  what  could  be  found  to  reproach  me  with,  in 
what  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  call  the  recoruage  of  the  Coins, 
although  it  was  only  the  Gold  that  was  recoined,  I  never  should  have 
diviQed  the  reasons  why  a  measure  so  just  in  itself,  so  useful  to  the 
general  good  of  the  State,  so  advantageous  to  your  finances,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  profitable  to  all  your  subjects ;  a  measure  concerning  which 
eveiything  was  decided  by  Your  Majesty  himself  in  his  council,  regulated 
by  registered  enactments  and  executed  under  the  eyes  of  the  chief  ofQcers 
of  your  Ck>urt  of  Moneys,  an  operation  in  which  everything  was  public, 
notorious,  and  negotiated  by  the  intermediaries  who  are  by  profession 
charged  with  it,  could  become  the  subject  of  an  accusation  against  me. 
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EXPLANATIONS  AND    DOCUMENTS  OF  JUSTIFICATION. 
STATEMENT  OF  THE    OPERATION    OF  THE  BECOINAGE  OP   THE  GOLD 

COINS  (vol.  ii,  exhibit  ii,  page  9). 

I  shall  endeavor  to  express  clearly  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  oper- 
ation of  recoinage ;  and  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Few  people  have 
clearly  defined  ideas  of  the  combinations  relating  to  coins.  The  books 
which  have  treated  of  this  matter  are  obscure,  and  they  are  but  Uttle 
read ;  they  possess  no  elements  of  attractiveness,  not  even  that  of  be- 
ing instructive.  Abstract  notions,  difficult  calculations,  technical  terms 
but  little  known,  render  unintelligible  the  language  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  pique  themselves  with  being  versed  in  monetary  science. 
One  believes  that  they  are  profound  because  one  does  not  understand 
them;  and  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  enough  of  monetary  science 
that  they  do  not  make  themselves  understood. 

Confusion  oft^n  arises  between  that  which  belongs  to  intrinsic  metal- 
lic value  and  that  which  has  to  do  with  numerary  and  conventional 
value,  between  the  market  price  of  specie  and  its  legal  price ;  hence 
comes  forth  a  swarm  of  errors,  of  false  reasonings,  of  venturesome  criti- 
cisms upon  measures  concerning  whose  results  men  x>ermit  themselves 
an  opinion  without  knowing  their  cause. 

It  is  this  which  has  occurred  in  relation  to  the  law  which,  in  fixing  a 
new  proi)ortion  between  Gold  and  Silver,  ordained  the  recoinage  of  the 
louts.  Those  who  have  undertaken  to  censure  it  have  gone  astray  in 
a  labyrinth  of  badly  applied  principles  and  of  chimerical  inferences. 
They  have  pushed  the  abuse  of  words  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  even 
so  far  as  to  pretend  that  this  change  would  bring  about  an  actual  degra- 
dation in  the  value  of  the  livre  toumoiSy  *  which  is  nothing  but  a  numerary 
and  representa.tive  denomination. 

The  execution  of  the  operation  was  announced  to  be  impossible;  a 
general  obstruction  of  trade  was  to  result  from  it;  a  baleful  stagnation 
in  the  circulation  of  specie,  and  the  exportation  of  all  the  Silver  in  the 
kingdom. 

At  present,  now  that  the  operation  has  been  completed  without  any 
one  of  these  sinister  predictions  being  realized ;  now  that  all  that  had 

*  The  Here  tournoiSy  or  pound  of  Tours,  was,  like  the  English  pound  sterling,  a  descend- 
ant of  a  ponnd  of  Silver,  but  its  descent  had  been  more  rapid.  It  was  then  sometimes 
known  as  the  franc,  but  was  in  fact  about  1^  per  cent,  leas  than  the  five  grams  of 
silver  nine-truths  tine  which  subsequently  became  the  metric  monetary  unit  of  France. 
There  was  no  coin  corresponding  to  the  litre.  There  were  6cus,  crowns,  or  doUan  of  3 
and  of  6  li\Tes ;  and  there  were  coined  various  fractions  of  the  crown,  but  no  livre 
piece  appeal's  lo  have  been  coined.  The  livre  was  divided  into  20  eoiUy  and  the  mni 
conlained  12  dimiera,  or  pence. — H. 
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been  judged  dangerous  and  imx>ossible  has  been  peacefully  attained,  and 
that  650  millions  [livres]  in  old  louiseTot*  find  themselves  replaced  by  693 
millions  in  new  louis  d?or  without  this  useful  metamorphosis  havmg 
caused  the  slightest  inconvenience;  the  indefotigable  desire  of  slander 
has  fSallen  back  upon  the  denial  of  the  most  obvious  facts,  and  upon  the 
suspicion  of  frauds  the  most  improbable. 

Men  have  refused  to  admit  that  it  was  necessary  1k)  add  ^^  to  the  fine- 
ness of  the  old  Umis  in  order  to  raitae  it  to  the  full  legal  Standard ;  and 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  that  these  ^^  have  not  been 
actually  added,  but  that  they  have  been  improperly  held  back  in  the 
account. 

One  might  content  himself  with  showing  that  to  deny  the  one  is 
the  height  of  folly,  and  to  suppose  the  other  is  an  atrocious  calumny, 
but  it  is  more  fitting,  and  will  be  more  satisfactory,  if  we  cast  a  glance 
over  all  parts  of  the  operation ;  and  to-day,  when  it  is  regarded  as 
entirely  completed,  is  the  proper  moment  in  which  to  fix  public  opinion 
definitively  uxK>n  its  motives,  its  execution,  its  effects ;  that  it  may  remain 
well-settled  that  the  motives  for  it  were  very  pressing,  the  execution 
Terr  faithful,  and  the  result  very  beneficiaL 

FIBST  PABT.— THE  MOTIVES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  MEASURE. 

No  great  exertion  is  required  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  a« 
pressing  as  it  was  indisi>en8able  to  fix  a  new  ratio  between  the  price  of 
Gold  and  that  of  Silver.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  explain  how  a 
truth  so  obvious — a  truth  which  a  single  glance  at  the  tables  of  com- 
Itarison  of  the  ratios  established  in  the  various  states  of  Europe  renders 
palpable— has  not  been  perceived  earlier ;  or,  rather,  how,  having  once 
lM?en  perceived,  and  it  being  in  fact  impossible  not  to  recognize  it,  it  has 
not  more  promptly  brought  about  the  decision  which  it  must  necessarily 
have  tended  to  produce. 

It  is  e8i)ecially  upon  Spain  and  Portugal  that  onels  attention  must  be 
fixed  in  any  question  of  valuation  of  the  metals,  these  States  being  the 
principal  sources  of  their  production.  Gold  and  Silver  are  the  natural 
product  of  their  soil,  as  wine  and  wheat  are  of  the  soil  of  France.  It  is 
tlius  to  these  jwwers  that  it  belongs  to  estimate  their  intrinsic  value. 
This  value  depends  ujwn  the  greater  or  less  productiveness  of  the  mines, 
ui)on  the  greater  or  less  cost  of  working  them,  upon  the  gTeater  or  less 
consumptiou  of  the  metals.  These  are  the  measures  of  the  scarcitj^,  and. 
hence  of  the  i)rice,  of  the  precious  metals.  Now  these  measures  can- 
aot  be  taken  except  within  the  borders  of  the  nations  which,  owning 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  of  Bi*azi1,  pour  their  i^roilucts  into  Europe.* 
When,  therefore,  they  think  it  their  duty  to  raise  or  lower  the  proi>ortion 

*  There  is  no  necessity  of  guaranteeing  here  the  perfect  correctness  of  these  amonuis. 
Thn«  might  1>e  some  difference  of  calculation  in  relation  to  what  has  occurred  in  the 
^  thi«e  months,  of  which  only  an  approxintate  estimate  can  be  made ;  batf  the  proposi- 
tion win  not  be  the  less  true  in  the  meaning  it  presents. 

8.  Ex.  58 17 
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between  Gold  and  Silver,  the  rate  which  they  establish  necessarily  con- 
trols that  of  otlier  nations;  it  is  for  them  the  model  or  regulator. 

Again,  it  is  the  States  which  are  the  richer,  the  more  active  in  com- 
merce, which  give  the  alignment,  so  to  sx>eak,  to  those  less  rich,  less  act- 
ive. Their  influence  on  the  rates  of  exchange  of  specie  is  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  quantity  which  they  set  in  motion ;  and  it  is  thus  t^at 
the  general  equilibrium  must  be  formed  in  the  relation  of  the  metals 
which  serve  for  all  exchanges  and  are  become  the  representatives  of  all 
values. 

Up  to  the  year  1779  the  price  of  Oold  compared  with  that  of  Silver 
was :  in  Portugal,  15  marcs  6  ounces  of  Silver  to  one  marc  of  Gold ;  in 
England,  15  marcs  2  ounces ;  in  Spain,  14  marcs  7  ounces ;  in  Fnuioe, 

14  marcs  5  ounces.* 

The  Englis}!  ratio  approaches  that  of  Portugal  while  the  ratio  of  France 
holds  itself  closer  to  that  of  Spain,  which  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
since  it  is  Portugal  which  furnishes  Grold  to  England,  while  France  draws 
it  chiefly  firom  Spain. 

Portugal  not  having  changed  her  proportion  England  has  maintained 
hers ;  but  in  1779  Spain  with  one  blow  raised  the  price  of  Gold  ^  while 
in  France  it  remained  at  the  same  point.  The  result  of  this  change  hsjR 
been  that,  since  1779,  the  marc  of  gold  has  been  worth  in  Spain  15  raan^ 
7  ounces  of  Silver ;t  in  Portugal,  15  marcs  6  ounces;  in  England,  15 
marcs  2  ounces ;  in  France,  14  marcs  5  ounces.  The  ratio  in  France  was 
consequently  10  ounces  below  that  of  Spain,  9  ounces  below  that  of  Por- 
tugal, an4  5  ounces  below  that  of  England. 

The  French  merchant  consequently  lost  in  his  exchanges  every  time 
that  they  were  settled  in  Gold,  since  the  Gold  which  he  received  was 
rat^d  at  a  higher  price  than  it  was  worth  in  France,  and  that  which  he  was 
fbrced  to  give  in  payment  was  received  only  at  the  low  price  which  it 
had  in  France  in  proportion  to  Silver.  It  can  be  proved  by  a  simple 
calculation  that  this  loss  was  8  per  cent,  in  transactions  with  Spain  and  4 
per  cent,  in  transactions  with  England. 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  the  si>eculators  found  a  sure  profit  in  export- 
ing our  Gold  Coin  to  Spain  to  buy  dollars  there,  since  they  there  received 

15  marcs  7  ounces  of  Silver  for  a  marc  of  Gold,  which  cost  them  in 
France  only  14  marcs  of  Silver  [sic]. 

Hence,  a  very  appreciable  interest  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  bringing 
Gold  into  France,  because  there  was  loss  in  buying  it  elsewhere ;  aiul 

*  The  *'  Paris  pound'^  (paida  de  marc) =2  marcs ;  each  maro=8  onnces ;  each  oancc= 
Hgros,  or  drams ;  each  gros. =3  denien;  each  d»ii«r=24  grains.  The  marc  weighed  in 
English  troy  weight  3,780  grains,  or  nearly  8  onnces. — H. 

tThis  is  the  price  dejure  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  Pragmatic  of  June  17,  1779,  bnt  it 
can  be  said  that  in  fact  it  is  now  16  marcs  and  even  more,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlK" 
fineness  of  the  new  pistoles  is  now  13  livres  per  marc  below  that  of  the  old  ones.  U 
is  well  known  that  to  lower  the  price  of  Silver  is  to  raise  that  of  Qold ;  this  remark, 
should  liav&au  infiueuce  iu  all  culculatious,  and  it  aggravates  the  effect  disadvautA- 
geous  to  France. 
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ftD  equal  interest  led  to  its  exportation  from  France,  because  there  was 
int>fit  to  be  made  in  exchanging  louts  for  Silver.  In  fact,  they  were 
actually  worth  more  than  24  livrea;  and  there  was  not  a  city  in  Europe 
where  with  the  quantity  of  Silver  in  4  crowns  of  6  livres  as  much  Gold 
could  be  bought  as  was  contaiued  in  our  old  louts. 

This  inconvenience  was  necessarily  enhanced  as  we  extended  our  op 
erations  with  the  Bank  of  Spain  for  the  extraction  of  Spanish  dollars,  for  if 
it  be  in  certain  respects  advantageous  to  us  that  the  Spanish  dollars  should 
take  their  course  by  way  of  France,  and  that  our  bankers  should  have  the 
business  of  paying  to  other  nations  the  balances  of  their  trade  with  Spain, 
it  is  plain  that  in  this  way  the  foreigner  becomes  a  creditor  of  France 
instead  of  being  a  creditor  of  Spain;  and  as  they  find  an  advantage  in 
having  their  payments  made  in  Gold,  while  our  bankers  also  find  their 
account  in  paying  them  in  that  metal  rather  than  by  draft,  the  negotia- 
tion  of  which  would  be  difficult,  considering  the  rate  of  exchange  which 
these  adjustments  have  caused  to  rise  to  our  disadvantage,  it  follows 
that  the  more  Spanish  dollars  are  imported  into  France  the  more  louis 
are  exported ;  and  that  to  the  inconvenience  of  losing  our  Gold  is  added 
that  of  suffering  loss  through  the  ratio  when  the  accounts  of  foreigners 
with  Spain  are  to  be  settled. 

Exportation  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  our  lauia.  A 
large  part  were  absorbed  by  being  melted  down,  and  in  spite  of  prohib- 
itive regulations,  which  are  always  powerless  when  opposed  by  a  strong 
interest,  they  served  all  the  purposes  in  which  trade  and  manufacturers 
of  objects  of  luxury  make  use  of  Gold. 

And  it  was  the  low  ratio  which  occasioned  the  melting  of  the  lotns. 
When  Gold  was  not  valued  at  our  mints  as  highly  as  it  was  in  the 
market,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  louts  from  having  an  intrinsic 
and  metallic  value  highet  than  its  legal  and  conventional  value.  The 
fact  of  this  disproportion  could  not  be  doubted.  In  order  to  ascertain 
it,  an  exact  verification  was  made  of  the  price  of  Gold  bullion  in  the 
Paris  market  just  before, the  recoinage ;  it  was  found  that  on  the  29th 
October,  1785,  guineas  were  worth  in  the  market  752  livres  the  marc. 
Gnineasare  coined  of  the  fineness  of  21  karats  |g,  and  consequently  the 
gold  of  the  louisj  if  it  were  counted  only  at  21  karats  }^,  was  worth  741 
litres  4  sous  10  deniers  the  marc ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  30  louis  weigh- 
iug  a  marc  were  only  legal  tender  for  720  livres.  One  could,  therefore, 
for  720  livresj  buy 'a  marc  of  Gold  in  louiSj  which,  reduced  to  an  ingot, 
^^ns  worth  7412.  49.  lOd.  There  were  thus  211.  4«.  lOd.  per  marc,  that  is 
to  say,  about  3  per  cent,  of  profit  in  melting  down  the  louis;  hence  they 
vere  melted.* 

If  the  existence  of  causes  gives  certainty  of  an  effect,  the  existence  of 
effects  iB  also  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  causes.  Every  one  knows  that 
hardly  any  more  Gold  was  to  be  seen  in  France,  and  that  it  had  become 
ittfinitdy  rare  in  Paris. 

*The  above  rates  imply  a  market  price  of  1  to  15.05. — H. 
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The  treasjurers  for  the  King's  Eeady-Money  have  been  of  these  late  years 
reduced  to  pay  5  or  6  sous  premium  for  louts;  travelers  often  paid  more, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure  them.* 

Beside  this^  tiie  recoinage  itself  fbmishes  an  unanswerable  proof  that 
within  about  half  a  century  Franco  has  lost  half  df  its  Gold  specie.  It 
is  ascertained  that  between  the  recoinage  of  1726  and  that  which  has 
lately  taken  place  Gold  coins  have  been  struck  to  the  amount  of  1,^ 
millions  [Hvres],  Up  to  January  1, 1787,  only  567  millions  worth  had 
been  brought  to  the  mint,  and  as  the  operation  was  in  its  decline  at 
that  time,  there  can  be  no  great  error  in  estimating  what  has  been 
bought  since  and  what  still  remains  of  the  old  touts  at  a  hundred  mil- 
lions, so  that  the  amount  would  be  in  all  650  millions  old  lauiSj  even  in- 
cluding all  that  has  come  in  from  abroad,  attracted  by  the  profit  w>»ch 
is  offered  by  their  price.  The  actual  diminution  has  therefore  reaehwi 
the  extent  of  a  similar  sum,  650  million  Kvres  or  27,166,667  JouiSy  which 
have  disappeared  either  by  being  exported  or  melted  down.t  Xow, 
these  two  causes  plainly  had  their  origin  in  the  improper  ratio  between 
the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver :  it  was  therefore  indispensable  to 
change  this  ratio  in  order  to  prevent  the  Kingdom  from  being  entirely 
deprived  of  its  Gold. 

We  must  now  examine  whether  this  change,  which  was  necessary,  was 
well  executed,  and  whether  it  was  proper  to  choose  the  ratio  of  16J  to  1. 

There  may  be  various  ways  of  thinking  and  of  calculating  with  refer- 
ence to  the  selection  of  this  ratio.  They  were  discussed  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  considerations  which  determined  the  King 
and  his  council  to  raise  the  ratio  to  this  figure  were  well  founded  and 
sound.  It  will  further  be  seen  that  no  inconvenience  has  resulted  from 
it,  and  that  none  need  result. 

First,  let  what  we  have  above  observed  be  called  to  mind :  that  Prance 
was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
Gold  and  that  of  Silver  was  as  low  as  14|  to  1 ;  that  in  Spain  and  in 
Portugal,  the  principal  sources  of  these  metals,  the  ratio  is  nearly  16  to  1 ; 
and  that  almost  everywhere  it  is  above  16.  The  mere  in8i)ection  of  the^e 
various  valuations  of  Gold  in  the  different  countries  ought  to  compel  the 
recognition  that  the  ratio  of  15J  for  Prance,  who  requires  especially  to 
align  herself  with  Spain,  is  a  mean  term  wisely  combined. 

It  is  true  that,  considering  the  price  of  Gold  and  Silver  in -their  con- 
dition  of  merchandise,  that  is  to  say,  regarding  them  only  in  reference 
to  their  actual  metallic  value,  and  not  in  reference  to  their  legal  and 

*  The  louts  d^or  waA  24  livree  of  480  boub,  and  a  premiam  of  5  or  6  soua  is  about  1  to  U 
per  cent. ;  1^  per  cent,  premium  indicatos  a  market  ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver  of  aboot 
14.84  to  1.— H. 

tThe  Records  of  the  Mint  show  that  738^157,152  francs'  worth  of  lonis  were  coined 
in  accordance  with  the  Declaration,  before  the  coinage  of  Oold  coin  was  stopped  by  tlio 
Revolation ;  I  am  not  informed  whether  they  were  aU  the  product  of  themeking  down 
of  old  JawiB. — ^H. 
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eonventional  value,  the  ratio  might  have  been  fixed  a  little  lower;*  bat 
it  muHt  be  considered  that  the  price  of  the  metals,  as  mcBchandise,  is  in 
a  state  of  continual  fluctuation,  for  which  reason  they  can  only  furnish 
the  result  of  the  proportion  at  the  moment;  that  in  consequence,  these 
market  prices  cannot^alone  serve  as  guide  and  rule  for  a  fixation  of  the 
ratio  which  is  to  become  permanent.  In  fixing  such  ar  ratio  it  is  not 
enough  to  align  oneself  with  what  is,  but  it  is  necessary,  further,  fol- 
lowing the  lessons  of  exjierience  and  the  suggestions  of  reason,  to  medi- 
tate upon  what  will  be  in  the  future.  It  Ib  impossible  in  such  a  matter 
to  seize  a  point  of  absolute  and  mathematical  precision,  for  this  is  itself 
movable  and  fugitive,  it  escapes  at  every  instant,  and  varies,  either  on 
accomit  of  the  various  circumstances  which  may  have  influence  on 
prices  in  the  market,  or  on  account  of  more  general  causes,  themselves 
likewise  uncertain,  such  as  the  comparative  fertility  of  the  mines,  an 
alteration  of  the  needs  or  even  caprices  of  mankind,  which  may  con- 
tinoally  depress  or  raise  the  value  of  the  metals  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

Before  the  fortunate,  or  disastrous,  discovery  of  the  mines  of  South 
America,  the  ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver  had  not  exceeded  10  to  1 ;  it  is 
only  slowly  and  by  degrees  that  this  proportion  has  risen  to  the  point 
where  we  now  see  it. 

In  1726  the  legal  ratio  was  fixed  in  France  at  14  marcs  5  ounces  of 
Silver  to  a  marc  of  Oold ;  and  that  which  proves  with  how  much  sa- 
gacity this  point  was  seized,  is  the  fact  that  during  a  long  course  of 
years  Erance  retained  in  her  circulating  medium  a  sufficiently  large 
proportion  of  each  metal.  ^Nevertheless,  her  Gold  gradually  became 
le^  common,  and  for  some  years  this  scarcity  has  rapidly  increased; 
and  this,  precisely  because  its  legal  value  has  always  remained  the 
same  while  its  metallic  value  has  increased  from  year  to  year. 


[DeCalonne  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  probabilities  of  a  gen- 
eral rise  of  the  rating  of  Gold  as  compared  with  Silver.  He  finds  that 
the  amount  of  Silver  money  is  increasing  in  a  greater  proportion  than 

that  of  Oold.    <^ Already,"  he  says,  ^^many  Gold  mines  in  the  Spanish 

t  ■ —  ' 

*  In  the  Paris  market,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  October,  1785,  the  time  of  the 
ncoinage,  the  price  of  what  is  there  caUed  tine  Gk>ld  and  fine  Silver,  that  is  to  say,  Groid 
at  23  karats  ii,  and  of  Silver  at  11  deniers  20  grains,  were  quoted  in  the  Paris  market, 
fioe  Gold  at  104  the  ounce  or  832  litres  the  marc,  and  fine  Silver  at  55  livrea  the  marc ; 
now  832  divided  by  55  give  for  the  proportion  15^  or  about  15|: 

In  the  London  market,  in  July  and  August,  1785,  the  date  of  my  first  labors  with 
the  King  on  this  subject,  Gold  of  21  karats  )$,  which  is  the  fineness  of  the  guinea,  was 
at  the  price  of  £3  17«.  6d,  sterling  the  ounce,  which  brings  the  price  of  fine  Gold 
U>  1,017^  pence  sterling  the  ounce.  Spanish  dollars  of  the  fineness  of  10  deniers  17 
grains  were  at  4  shillings  11^  ponce  sterling,  or  59^  pence  sterling  the  ounce,  which 
takes  the  price  of  fine  Silver  up  to  66|  sterling  the  ounce.  The  two  sums  divided  the 
one  by  the  other  gives  the  proportion  of  15|. 
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possessions  have  been  on  the  i>oint  of  being  abandoned ;  and  they  would 
have  been  so  had  not  the  Spanish  administration  taken  the  couise  of 
ledncing  the  King's  share  in  the  yield  to  one-twentieth,  while  on  Silver 
His  Catliolic  Majesty  still  receives  his  fifth.''    •    •    • 

Secondly  he  observes  also  that .  there  \b  a  gi*eat  Increase  in  the  use  of 
jewelry  and  gilding,  &c. 

He  then  enters  into  the  question  of  the  general  increase  of  the  use  of 
gold.] 

In  times  not  very  remote  Gold  was  extremely  rare  among  the  nations 
of  the  North,  but  it  has  been  spread  among  them  in  great  quantity,  no- 
tably since  those  nations  have  enriched  themselves  through  the  mari- 
time wars  which  have  divided  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe.  They 
have  exchanged  the  oaks  of  their  forests,  their  iron  and  their  hemp  for 
the  precious  metals  of  which  they  formerly  made  but  little  use ;  and  after 
limiting  themselves  to  Silver,  have  now  brought  about  a  division  of  the 
Gold  between  themselves  and  the  most  opulent  countries. 

What  is  true  of  the  peoples  of  the  north  of  Europe  will  also  liecome 
true  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  aecording  as  their  agricaltnre 
and  their  trade  increase  and  their  industry  becomes  more  active,  j^ew 
means  will  produce  in  them  new  needs,  and  all  kinds  of  wealth  will  be 
i  n troduced  with  all  kinds  of  expenditure  and  of  superfluities.  Thus  as  the 
field  for  Gold  ramifies  in  all  directions  and  extends  itself  in  the  distance, 
it  will  necessarily  become  less  abundant  in  the  countries  where  it  waa 
once  concentrated.* 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  these  causes  unite  to  make  the  price  of 
Gold  increase ;  first,  an  actual  rise  in  value  at  the  sources  of  produc- 
tion, and  lastly,  a  consumption  constantly  increasing  as  the  different 
nations  advance  in  prosperity  and  in  luxury. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  same  course  which  has  hitherto 
been  followed  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  demand  for 
Gold  being  less  abundantly  satisfied  than  that  for  Silver,  the  former 
metal  will  continue  to  rise  in  value  more  appreciably  than  the  latter. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  physical  and  political,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly proper,  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  the  work  over  again,  to 
carry  the  new  ratio  a  little  higher  than  that  which  for  the  moment  tbe 
market  price  seemed  to  indicate.  Judging  by  the  results  of  sales  in  the 
market  the  ratio  might  have  been  limited  at  15^;  judging  by  that  of 
Spain,  and  even  remaining  below  it,  it  might  have  been  raised  to  15J. 
Tlie  moderate  ratio  of  15^  was  selected,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prox)ortional  mean  between  the  present  price*  of  the  metals  as  merchan- 
dise and  their  conventional  price  as  Coins  in  the  countries  that  fdmi^ 
them  to  us. 


*  There  is  certainly  a  touch  of  prophecy  here  which  late  events  make  interesting* 
The  North  Germans  and  the  North  Americans  have  lately  caused  a  certain  glat  of 
Silver  and  scarcity  of  Gold  in  London  and  in  Paris. — H. 
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This  is  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  to  those  who  are  impartial  and  re^ir 
soDable,  the  only  class  one  cares  to  persuade,  that  it  was  not  lightly,  not 
withont  good  reason,  that  the  decision  was  made  upon  the  ratio  fixed  by 
the  edict  of  October,  1785.  Already  some  of  our  neighbors  have  re- 
proached themselveston  this  subject,  and  there  is/oom  to  believe  that 
example,  reflection,  and  the  influence  of  our  commerce  will  in  time  cause 
its  more  general  adoption. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  view  even  of  those  who  would  find  the 
ratio  a  little  too  high,  no  inconvenience  for  Francexould  result  from  it ; 
for  on  final  analysis,  all  that  can  be  concluded  is,  that  henceforward 
Silver  will  gain  more  in  favor,  and  that  foreigners  will  prefer  to  take  our 
Silver  from  us  rather  than  our  Gold,  so  that  ere  long  the  great  mass  of 
the  circulation  that  remains  in  our  hands  will  be  Gold  instead  of  Silver. 
U  this  an  actual  inconvenience,  one  that  is  to  be  feared  f  Of  course  it 
most  be  admitted  that  when  any  ratio  is  once  fixed  upon  in  a  kingdom 
by  a  |)ermanent  law,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  that  one  of  the  metals 
upon  which  another  nation  sets  a  higher  price  from  escaping,  to  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  order  to  seek  the  place  where  it  is  more  highly  prized. 
But  in  the  first  place  the  danger  of  exx)ortation  is  the  less  in  the  case  of 
that  one  of  the  two  metals  which  is  the  bulkier  and  less  capable  of 
being  sent  out  clandestinely.  But  beside,  what  nation  in  Europe  is  rich 
enough  to  take  away  all  the  Silver  in  Fnmcel  The  very  efforts  which 
would  be  made  for  this  purpose  would  necessarily  make  Gold  dearer 
among  the  nations  which  would  employ  it  in  speculating  in  Silver,  and 
would  in  time  cause  a  fall  in  the  price  of  Silver  in  places  where  it  would 
be  made  to  flow  in  excess;  so  that  the  operation  would  neutralize 
itself  and  the  equilibrium  would  soon  be  re-established  between  the  two 
extremes. 

This  chimerical  dread  of  the  exportation  of  Silver  need,  therefore, 
make  no  impression ;  and  upon  any  hypothesis  it  will  alwa^^s  be  true 
that  as  no  nation  can  be  sure  of  retaining  in  equal  quantity  the  two 
metals  which  compose  its  currency,  it  was  ^ise  and  proper  to  take  pre- 
cautious, in  preference,  against  the  loss  of  that  which  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  in  value  in  its  relation  with  the  other. 

The  proportion  of  15^  is  therefore  neither  excessive  nor  liable  to  any 
inconvenience. 
• 

SEOOND  PABT. — ^EXECUTION. 


[Vol.  n,  page  20.] 

[In  this  chapter  De  Galonne  discusses  the  policy  actually  pimsued  of 
melting  tiie  old  louis  and  coining  new  louis  of  less  weight,  as  compared 
with  the  plan  of  lowering  the  legal  tender  of  the  Silver  crowns  to  5  li vres 
12«  and  6d.    He  then  details  the  mode  in  which  the  recoinage  was  executed^ 
^ving  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  fineness,  the  plan  being,  as  before 
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stated,  that  there  should  be  less  alloy  in  the  new  lauis  than  in  the  old, 
and  that  the  tolerance  or  remedy  should  be  reduced.*] 

THIBD  PABT.T-EFFECTS. 
•  [Vol.  II,  page  3.] 

To  have  proved  that  anew  ratio  in  the  comparative  value  of  (Jold  and 
Silver  had  become  indispensable ;  that  that  of  15}  to  1,  which  it  was 
thought  best  to  adopt,  is  just  and  proper ;  that  the  recoinage  of  the  Gold 
was  in  all  respects  the  best  mode  of  establishing  this  new  proportion,  and 
that  the  recoinage  itself  was  guided  by  principles  of  the  most  scnipa- 
lous  justice,  is  already  to  have  shown  that  this  operation  could  only  pro- 
duce salutary  and  useful  results.  But  one  cannot  refuse  himself  the 
satisfaction  of  tracing  here  a  short  enumeration  of  the  various  advan- 
tages which  the  State  in  general,  and  in  particular  the  finances  of  the 
King,  and  the  owners  of  the  old  louisj  have  drawn  from  it. 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  STATE. 

France  will  henceforth  be  no  longer  injured  in  her  exchanges  as  she 
was  when  she  gave  up  her  Gold  specie  at  a  price  below  its  real  intrinsic 
value  as  metal  and  merchandise. 

A  more  correct  proportion  between  the  legal  values  of  the  two  metals 
will  maintain  them  both  in  circulation,  and  will  no  longer  leave  the  realm 
liable  to  be  presently  deprived  entirely  of  its  Gold  money,  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  is  essential  to  the  general  convenience,  and  peculiarly  so 
to  the  trade  of  many  of  our  provinces. 

The  total  mass  of  money  is  largely  increased,  since  there  are  two  huis 
more  to  the  marc,  which  in  900,000  marcs  given  by  the  melting  down  of 

*  I  may  here  subjoin  for  the  infonnfition  of  the  curioas  reader  the  foUowiug  additional 
memoranda  of  documents  bearing  upon  the  recoinage,  which  have  come  under  niy 
notice. 

ADDITIONAL  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  RECOINAGE  OF  THE  GOLD  COINS. 

1. 

New  schedule  of  valuation  of  aU  the  Gold  Coins,  their  different  denominatiODB  and 
their  price  (6  pp). 
Decreed  in  the  Council  of  State  at  Fotainebleau,  October  30,  1785. 

2. 

Letters  patent  of  the  King  proroguing  the  term  at  which  the  currency  of  the  ancient 
*Gk)ld  Coins  must-cease ;  suspending  the  exchange  of  such  coins  for  15  days,  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  mints  in  which  the  new  Gold  specie  shall  be  coined. 

Given  at  YersaiUes  11th  December,  1785. 

3. 

Letters  patent  of  the  King  fixing  definitively  the  term  of  oontinnance  of  the  lawful  ca^ 
Toncy  of  the  old  louiSj  increasing  the  number  of  mints  where  new  louis  can  be  coined; 
suppressing  the  commissions  of  money-changers  and  re-«8tablishing  them  under  the 
name  of  offices,  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  new  gold  specie  as  well  as  the 
receipts  which  shall  be  given  payable  a  month  from  date  with  interest. 

Given  at  Veraailles  18th  January,  1786. 
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the  old  loais  estimated  at  650,000,000,  makes  moi'e  than  43,000,000  of 
increase  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  Gold  coins  will  have  their  legal  fineness  in  full  measure;  the  louts 
will  be  of  uniform  weight  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  4  crowns  of  6 
lirres,*  ^id  a  greater  facility  in  maintaining  order  and  accuracy  in  this 
important  and  delicate  department  of  the  public  administration  will  as- 
sure to  it  favorable  opinion  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  KING. 

The  recoinage  has  brought  to  the  royal  treasury  a  profit  of  about 
7,000,000;  indeed  it  had  been  estimated  considerably  above  this  figiipe 
at  the  beginning ;  the  calculation  having  been  made  on  the  basis  of  18 
Urreg  to  the  marc,  which  is  in  fact  the  difference  between  the  750  livres 
which  the  marc  of  Gold  which  was  put  into  the  furnace  cost  the  King, 
and  the  768  Uvres  which  it  produced  in  money  value  when  it  was  divided 
into  32  louis.  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  deduct  out  of  these 
IS  livres — 1st,  the  cost  of  coinage,  which  reached  21. 159.  the  marc ;  2d, 
^.  6<2.  to  the  marc  of  Gold  for  the  difference  between  its  price  put  at 
7oO  litres  and  its  intrinsic  value,  which  at  the  rate  of  21  karats  f^  is  only 
648/.  4«.  6d,  [sic] ;  3d,  the  -fy  of  fineness  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  in 
order  to  attain  the  legal  fineness  and  which  are  worth  U,  6s.  Sd. ;  4th, 
the  cost  of  assaying,  which  comes  to  21s.  the  marc ;  5th,  the  inevitable 
waste  in  coinage,  which  may  be  estimated  at  a  score  of  deniers  the  marc — 
it  follows  that  the  net  profit  for  His  Majesty  was  only  8  livres  the  marc, 
which,  in  a  coinage  of  louis  to  the  value  of  650,000,000  livres  equal  to 
902,772,  gives  7,255,216  livres. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mere  right  of  seigniorage  on  the  basis  of 
11  UvreSj  as  it  is  fixed  by  the  edict  of  1771,  deducting  only  the  cost  of 
mintage,  would  have  produced  more. 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  POSSESSORS  OF  THE  OLD  LOUIS. 

The  profit  made  by  private  individuals  upon  the  hmis  which  they  took 
to  the  mint  is  easy  to  calculate.  According  to  the  law,  25  livres  was  to 
he  paid  for  every  old  louis  shown  to  have  retained  all  its  weight. 

4. 

X^ecree  of  ilie  Cknwi  of  Moneys^  which  forbid  all  persoDS  of  whatever  quality  or  condi- 
tion they  may  be  to  make  exchange  of  specie  of  Gold  and  of  Silver,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  three  thousand  livres  and  at  the  risk  of  further  extraordinary  punishment 
in  case  of  repeating  the  offense. 

Of  the  8th  February,  1786. 

5. 

DedanUion  of  the  King^  which  in  interdicting  the  currency  of  the  ol^  louis  after  Ist 

January,  1787,  continues  for  some  time  the  exceptional  price  at  the  mints  and  money- 

changers.' 

Gireii  al  VeTsaiUee  13th  December,  1786. 

H. 

'The  present  louU  is,  therefore,  intrinsically  worth  exactly  7^  deniers  more  than  4 
crowns  of  6  Itrres. 
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The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  were  below  full  weight,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  profit  for  each  lauis,  taking  an  average  of  the  whole 
mass,  was  reduced  to  nearly  one-fourth.  If  only  15  sous  be  reckoned  for 
each  louiSj  or  24  livrea  to  the  marc,  the  profit  on  900,000  marcs  would  be 
21,600,000  UvreSj  which  profit  the  excess  of  value  of  the  old  louis  would 
have  given  to  their  owners,  who  were  losing  this  excess  of  value  before 
the  time  when  the  old  louis  had  acquired  a  legal  currency  conformable 
to  the  proper  ratio  of  the  real  price  as  metal  and  merchandise. 

To  so  many  advantages  is  added  also  that  of  having  followed  the 
counsels  of  an  enlightened  policy,  which,  meditating  upon  the  exi^erienc-e 
of  the  past  and  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  announced  that  Gold 
would  continue  to  acquire  constantly,  and  by  uniform  gradation,  a  nota- 
ble enhancement  of  its  value  as  compared  with  Silver,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, a  wise  administration  could  uot  regard  with  indifference  the 
gradual  departure  of  Gold  from  the  realm,  under  the  influence  of  causes 
infallible  in  their  effect;  and  that  France,  daily  becoming  poorer  in  the 
metal  the  price  of  which,  obeying  an  order  of  events  which  must  long 
continue  to  be  active,  could  only  be  augmented,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but 
constantly,  incurred  the  risk  of  having  its  circulation  gradually  reduced 
to  Silver  coin  alone,  the  value  of  which,  compared  with  Gold,  must  con- 
stantly diminish  in  like  proportion. 

In  closing  this  memoir,  which  is  but  a  rapid  risumi  of  what  might  be 
much  better  said,  as  well  as  at  greater  length',  upon  this  great  and  im- 
portant matter,  it  may  be  permitted  to  him  who  writes  it,  to  add  a  last 
reflection,  very  excusable  on  his  part,  and  one  which  he  cannot  refrain 
from  making. 

What  a  difference  between  the  general  recoinage  of  the  Gold  decreed 
in  1785  by  Louis  XVI,  and  all  those  which  have  been  decreed  and  exe- 
cuted in  preceding  reigns! 

Let  the  principal  ones  be  for  a  moment  recalled:  That  of  the  reign  of 
St.  Louis,  the  first  of  our  kings  whose  coins  were  current  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  the  kingdom;  those  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  whose 
reign  there  were  frequent  changes  in  the  coins ;  those  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
in  whose  time  the  variations  in  fineness,  weight,  denomination,  and  cur- 
rency of  the  specie  were  still  further  multiplied ;  that  of  John  II,  his 
successor,  who  recoined  and  altered  his  coins  so  often  that  (in  the  words 
of  the  letters  patent  of  17th  September,  1351)  with  great  difficulty  could 
a  man  be  found  who  could  understand  them  {ii  ^rande  peine  Aait  il 
homme  qui  pAt  ffy  cannoitre) ;  those  of  Charles  VI,  which  reflected  the 
disasters  of  his  reign;  those  of  Charles  VI,  of  Louis  XI,  of  Charles 
VIII,  of  Louis  Xn,  of  Francis  I,  of  Henry  II,  of  Henry  III,  of  Henry 
IV,  all  of  whom  had  Gold  coins  struck  in  various  denominations,  the 
greater  part  of  them  dollars  (Scua)  of  Gold  of  the  fineness  of  about  23 
karats,  and  with  a  tolerance  of  one-fourth  or  ^ ;  those  of  Louis  XIII  in 
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IWO,  and  of  Louis  XIV  in  1689, 1701, 1704,  and  1700,  which  reduced  the 
louU  to  22  karats,  leaving  the  tolerance  at  one-fourth;  finally,  those  of 
Louis  X^  in  the  years  1715, 1718, 1719, 1723,  and  1726,  which  continu- 
ally  diversified  the  weight,  denomination,  and  rate  of  currency  of  the 
Gold  coins,  still  leaving  the  fineness  at  22  karats,  but  raising  the  toler- 
ance of  alloy  successively  from  8  to  10  and  from  10  to  12  thirty-seconds. 

Let  the  causes  and  the  results  of  all  theserecoinages  be  examined,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  them  had  for  their  motives,  considerations  of 
beuefit  to  the  revenue  (vues  Jiscales) ;  and  that  that  of  Louis  XYI  is  the 
only  one  which  has  had  for  its  motive  a  great  public  and  political  inter- 
est; that  many  of  them  have  wrought  harm,  none  of  them  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  nation;  and  that  that  of  Louis  XYI  is  the  only  one  by 
which  private  persons  and  the  general  public  have  gained;  that  the 
f^reater  part  of  them  have  changed  the  rate  of  currency  and  the  denomi- 
uation  of  the  coins  without  other  motive  than  the  profit  of  the  royal 
treasury,  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  reduced  the  fineness  by  the 
extension  they  allowed  to  the  tolerance  of  alloy;  and  that  that  of  Louis 
XVI,  founded  upon  the  admitted  necessity  of  fixing  a  new  ratio  between 
the  metals  has  changed  neither  the  denomination  nor  the  conventional 
valaation  of  the  coins ;  that  far  from  reducing  their  fineness  in  any  man- 
ner it  has  re-established  it  in  itfi  plenitude ;  that  it  has  narrowed  rather 
than  extended  the  limits  of  the  tolerance ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  it 
has  prevented  the  exhaustion  of  her  stock  of  Gold  with  which  France  was 
threatened,  increased  the  mass  of  her  currency,  and  restored  to 'activity 
the  circulation  of  the  more  precious  of  the  metals. 

Most  it  be  added  that  none  of  the  Ministers  who  have  counseled  re- 
coinages  that  were  useless  and  purely  fiscal  in  their  motive  have  been  dis- 
turbed about  them ;  and  that  he  who  has  proposed  with  zeal  and  executed 
with  success  a  measure  generally  beneficial,  and  which  a  wise  King 
adopted  only  after  mature  consideration,  is  to-day  compelled  to  defend 
himself  against  accusations  which  it  has  brought  upon  ;him  f  May  at 
least  some  increase  of  light  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  here  treated, 
some  strengthening  of  reasons  for  public  confidence,  result  from  it  I 
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III. 

THE  MONETAEY  COMIVIISSION  OF  1790.— DB  FOETBOKNAIS 

AND  DESEOTOUKS. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  FIRST  REPORT  MADE  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COINAGE,  BY  GABRIEL  DE  CUSSY,  DEPUTY  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  CAEN.  * 

[Printed  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly,  Paris  National  Printing  Office,  1790.] 

[The  expert  mem  bers  of  the  Commission  were :  Bontin,  Fargte,  Valdeck 
de  Lessart,  de  Fortbonnais,  Desrotours,  Dorigny ,  De  la  Ch^tre,  Sylvestred 
de  Sacy,  Cressart,  Tillet,  De  Borda,  Lavoisier,  Tournachon,  Gresling, 
Oudart,  Gillet,  and  Solignac. 

The  report  states,  page  4,  that  after  considering  various  plans  of  con- 
ducting the  investigations,  that  of  Mr.  de  Fortbonnais  t  was  adopted^ 
and  that  it  was  closely  followed  in  the  report] 


(Page  9.)  The  third  question  discussed  by  your  committee  had  for  its 
object  the  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  metals,  coined 
and  uncoined.  Here  are  two  aspects  under  which  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider Gk)ld  and  Silver.  First,  as  converted  into  Money ;  and  second,  as 
bullion  I  that  is  to  say,  considered  as  merchandise  before  conversion  into 
Money. 

The  breadth  of  the  subject  and  of  the  discussion  upon  it,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  confining  ideas  within  limits  of  precision,  which  are  necessary 
to  produce  clearness  and  correctness  in  conclusions,  have  led  your  com- 
mittee to  make  a  subdivision  of  the  question — ^first,  the  facts  were  ascer- 
tained ;  then  the  discussion  was  apportioned  under  four  heads: 

*  I  am  not  informed  that  this  document  has  been  reprinted  in  France,  and  as  I  do 
not  recall  any  direct  allusion  to  it  in  print,  excepting  in  the  writings,  contemporary' 
with  it,  through  which  I  was  led  to  its  discoYery,  it  seems  probable  that  the  presti^ 
oJ  Mirabeau,  notes  of  whose  attack  upon  it  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  may  have 
condemned  this  document  to  undeserved  obscurity.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mi' 
James  Tallmadge  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York,  for  its  rendition  into  English.— H. 

t  Francois  Louis  Veron  de  Fortbonnais  (b.  1722,  1 1800),  a  publicist  of  influence  and 
of  great  literary  activity,  Inspector-General  of  the  mints  in  1756,  author  of  a  standard 
work  on  the  History  of  the  Finances  of  France  (1758).— H. 
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iBt.  The  proportion  established  in  1785  between  coined  Gold  and 
coined  Silver,  ought  it  to  be  maintained! 

2d.  K  it  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  what  prox>ortion  is  it  desirable 
to  adopt  f 

3d.  Is  it  proper  to  render  the  proportion  invariable,  and  in  what  way 
should  this  be  donet 

4th.  What  means  shall  be  employed  to  establish  the  proportion 
adopted! 

For  purposes  of  order  and  simplicity,  the  consideration  of  Gold  and 
Silver  in  a  state  of  bullion  or  raw  material,  before  its  conversion  into 
Money,  was  relegated  to  the  question  of  the  tax  upon  Coinage ;  for  this 
tax  comprises  the  duty  on  mintage,  generally  called  seigniorage,  and 
the  cost  of  Coinage,  and  without  these  charges,  Money,  in  its  divisions, 
would  become  in  commerce  nothing  but  a  stamped  ingot,  and  would  be- 
come universal  in  conformity  to  the  commands  of  reason,  and  of  a  policy 
favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  nations.  The  fact  presented  by  the  rela- 
tion of  Gold,  at  768  livres  to  the  marc  of  32  louis,  is  its  exchange  with 
imi  marcs  of  dollars,  at  49  livres  16  sous  to  the  marc. 

But  this  relation  of  1  to  15^,  very  nearly,  of  intrinsic  value,  is  not  in 
fiact  preserved,  partly  because  of  the  mode  of  Coinage,  partly  because  of 
the  tolerance.  By  reason  of  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  the  exposure 
of  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  marc  of  louis  d'or  cannot  be 
considered  as  containing  actually  more  than  4,141^^0^  grains  of  fine  Gold, 
and  the  marc  of  dollars  more  than  4,151^\Yi  ^^  P^^  Silver.*  From  this 
results  intrinsically  the  ratio  in  exchange  of  1  to  15f^,  instead  of  1  k> 
15J ;  the  fractions  are  curtailed  in  order  not  to  fatigue  the  memory  and 
attention.  Upon  this  difference  two  remarks  may  be  made  in  passing. 
The  first  is,  that  foreigners  have  more  interest  in  speculating  on  the 
exportation  of  our  Silver  than  is  indicated  by  the  proportion.  The  sec- 
oud  is,  that  a  part  of  the  alarming  disorder  which  exists  in  our  Coinage 
comes  from  the  tax  on  mintage,  too  often  exposed  to  the  speculations  of 
private  interests. 

These  premises  established,  your  committee  proceeded  to  examine  the 
question  whether  the  proportion  established  in  1785,  by  the  recoinage 
of  the  Gold,  ought  to  be  preserved.  One  of  the  members  of  the  late 
administration,  invited  by  your  committee,  read  a  memoir  on  the  dangers 
of  the  operation,  which  he  had  offered  at  the  commencement  of  Novem- 
ber, 1785,  to  the  president  of  tlie  council  of  finances,  who  refused  to 
receive  it.  Your  committee  regarded  this  memoir  as  containing  in  clear 
fonn  the  most  wholesome  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  ratio.  The 
striking  predictions  ftilfilled  by  the  event  have  led  us  to  insert  it  in  the 
report  to  the  National  Assembly ;  besides  which,  it  contains  a  discus- 
son  of  detail  which  makes  a  clear  presentation  of  the  matter. 

'ThM  wsamefl  the  use  of  aU  the  tolerance,  as  foreigners  do  in  estimating  the  Coins 
of  tbetr  neighbors.    Bat  in  fact  the  limits  of  the  tolerance  are  not  always  reached. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE  MONETARY  OPERATION   OP    30TH    OCTOBER, 

1785.» 

Gold  and  Silver  are  produced  from  the  mines  every  year,  about  in  the 
relation  of  54  to  55  thousand  marcs  of  the  former  to  16  to  16  hundred 
thousand  marcs  of  the  latter.  This  would  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  es- 
tablish between  them  the  exchange  ratio  of  1  to  24.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  ^nd  it  is  remarkable  that  among  the  Bomans,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  the  relation  was  1  to  10.  It  maintained 
itself  at  this  rate  for  a  long  time  in  China,  when  the  Europeans  raised 
it  to  12  by  their  trade  in  Silver.  It  was  10  under  the  first  race  of  oiir 
Idngs,  11  under  the  reign  of  Pepin,  and  by  the  ordinance  of  Pistes  in  854 
it  was  fixed  at  11  j. 

In  1641  in  Germany  and  Milan  the  proportion  was  no  higher  than  12; 
in  Holland  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  12^;  in  England,  13^;  in  Spain, 
13J ;  in  France,  13J,  and  this  was  the  highest  ratio  in  Euroj>e. 

In  ancient  times  Gold  must  therefore  necessarily  have  been  compara- 
tively more  abundant  than  Silver  in  the  mines  that  were  worked ;  but  it 
is  still  more  certain  that  this  revolution  has  been  the  effect  of  the  spirit 
of  trade  in  Europe. 

Two  i)eoples  have  almost  exclusively  ^e  proprietorship  of  productive 
mines.  The  Portuguese,  who  have  only  Gold,  and  among  whom  Gold  is 
the  merchandise  of  exchange,  have  given  it  a  high  value  in  comparison 
with  Silver,  of  which  they  have  no  mines.  The  Spaniards,  who  have 
more  Silver  than  Gold,  had  an  interest  in  increasing  its  value  rather  than 
that  of  Gold.  They  have  done  so  at  different  times ;  and  seeing  the  two 
metals  equally  fly  from  their  country,  they  have  thought  it  best  to  fix 
Gold  there,  and  to  give  it  a  higher  valuation.  Their  course  on  this  mh- 
jcct  has  varied,  as  their  systems  of  administration  have  done,  because 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  to  learn  that  in  the 
end  the  metals  belong  to  those  who  labor  for  them. 

In  the  presence  of  these  divergencies,  nations  that  were  without  mines 
have  been  compelled  to  direct  their  combinations  with  reference  to  the 
surest  way  to  foster  the  consumption  of  their  products  in  i>referenoe  to 
others  in  the  countries  which  owned  the  mines,  by  giving  them  an  ad- 
vantage in  payment. 

The  vicinity  of  Spain,  the  extent  of  its  colonies  and  their  population, 
the  abundance  of  its  Silver  mines,  have  determined  France  to  attract  it« 
Silver  in  preference  to  its  Gold^  according  to  it  a  higher  degree  of  rela- 
tive value  in  the  exchange  of  its  Coins,  and  after  various  changes  the 
ratio  had  been  fixed  at  1  to  14  ^^j.  This  policy  was  wise,  because  Silver 
is  more  susceptible  of  division,  for  that  reason  finds  more  to  prevent  a 
rise  of  the  price  of  commodities,  and  is  in  some  sort  the  natural  Money 
of  domestic  trade. 

'  November,  1785,  The  author  of  these  observations  was  Noel  Francois  Matthew 
Angot  Desrotours.    (B.  1739,  d,  1821.)— H. 
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T]ii8  was,  besides,  in  eonfonnity  witli  the  circumstances  of  France, 
where  foreign  specie  is  no  longer  current,  as  it  is  in  other  States,  and 
where  i>ayment  by  adjustment  or  by  paper  Money  are  less  accredited ; 
where,  for  various  causes,  the  obstructions  of  the  circulation  are  more 
frequent,  the  alarms  of  confidence  more  keen  and  better  justified  by  ex- 
perience. The  interests  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  of  Asia,  of  Af- 
rica, where  Silver  is  carried,  and  where  Silver  is  rated  comparatively 
higher  than  Gold,  had  its  influence  on  this  determination.  And,  finally, 
France,  always  a  creditor  in  time  of  peace,  with  fewer  revolutions  oJF 
credit  or  of  bad  management,  seemed  to  have  less  need  of  Grold,  which 
is  the  Money  i)eculiarly  adapted  to  foreign  commerce,  on  account  of  the 
ease  of  transporting  it. 

In  England,  as  in  almost  all  the  other  States  in  Euroi>e,  large  payments 
are  made  by  consent  in  foreign  specie.  There  are  many  banks  which 
facihtate  payment  by  transfer  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  the  influence, 
therefore,  of  the  ratio  of  the  two  metals  is  less  sensibly  felt.  England 
has  habitually  to  export  large  quantities  of  Gold,  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  time  of  war,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  her  trade,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  her  provision  for  the  equipment  of  her  na^^,  and  on  account  of 
her  political  interests,  or  those  of  the  reigning  family;  Gold  is  therefore 
more  convenient  for  her.  It  is  equaUy  convenient  for  deposit  in  her 
banks.  Finally,  her  relations  with  Portugal,  which  makes  its  payments 
in  Gold  alone  and  in  which  the  commercial  treaty  of  1704  has  long 
assured  her  great  and  exclusive  privileges,  have  also  concurred  with 
effect  in  counseling  her  to  give  a  higher  degree  of  relative  value  to  Gold. 

Nevertheless,  England,  at  different  times,  has  lowered  her  ratio,  not 
by  a  fiscal  recoinage,  iiyurious  alike  to  credit  and  contrary  to  good 
£uth,  but  by  lowering  the  value  of  the  guinea.  The  last  adjustment 
was  in  1717  at  21  shillings  sterling  to  the  guinea,  instead  of  21  shillings 
and  6  pence.  The  illustrious  Newton,  then  Inspector-General  of  the 
^lint,  proved,  in  his  printed  report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  that 
the  scarcity  of  Silver  arose  from  the  ratio  being  too  high ;  but  he  never- 
theless advised  against  a  change,*  for  fear  of  injuriously  affecting  both 
domestic  and  foreign  credit,  being  of  opinion,  furthermore,  that  the 
scarcity  of  Silver  would  cause  that  metal  to  increase  in  price,  and  that 
in  the  unchecked  flow  of  foreign  specie,  a  remedy  would  be  found.  Par- 
liament, impressed  by  the  dearth  of  Silver,  lowered  the  price  current  of 
the  guinea  to  21  shillings  sterling,  at  which  it  has  remained,  and  which 
fixed  the  ratio  at  1  to  15}^. 

In  1753,  Mr.  Magens,  a  very  able  man,  brought  out  a  learned  little 
work  on  Money,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  English  raty)  of  Gold  was 
too  high ;  that  the  scarcity  of  Silver  would  have  required  that  the  price 
of  the  guinea  should  be  lowered  to  20  shillings  6  pence  sterling,  that  is 
to  say,  2 J  per  cent.;  but,  for  the  same  reasons  as  given  by  Fewton,  he 
advised  taking  no  action  in  the  matter,  adding  that  Gold  appeared  to 

*8ee  Page  319  for  correction  of  this  statement. — ^H. 
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liim  to  be  preferable  because  better  adapted  for  shipment  to  foreign 
countries,  and  to  save  the  nation  in  such  cases  from  the  disadvantages 
of  exchange. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Bank  is  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the 
precious  metals  during  those  periods  when  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce cause  a  heavy  drain  for  foreign  export.  We  are  far  from  being 
thus  cared  for. 

The  sagacious  Dutch,  who  carry  on  the  business  of  resales ;  who  man- 
ufacture Gold  ducats  under  the  law  of  the  Empire  for  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many ;  who  have  made  themselves  the  arbiters  of  exchange  in  Europe, 
have  invariably  kept  and  will  continue  to  retain  their  ratio  of  1  to  l^^^ 
which  was  therefore  a  little  lower  than  that  of  France,  where  the  ratio, 
after  reducing  the  fractions,  was  1  to  14ff  ^-.  But  in  spite  of  this,  Hol- 
land has  retained  her  Gold,  while  France  complains  of  having  lost  bers 
by  reason  of  the  low  ratio. 

The  true  explanation  Ues  in  the  fact  that  in  every  country  the  abun- 
dance or  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  is  to  be  traced  to  a  cause 
far  beyond  and  above  that  of  the  ratios  between  Gold  and  Silver,  ^iz, 
to  the  balance  of  trade. 

It  is  true  that  the  ratio  may  bring  about  a  temporary  market  rate  of 
exchange  which,  however,  regulates  and  corrects  itself,  and  which*, 
doubtless,  at  times  operates  to  cut  down  the  profits  growing  out  of  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  but  never  to  destroy  its  preponderating  in- 
fluence. The  balance  of  trade  has  certainly  been  unfavorable  to  France 
during  two  fuU  years  past  from  the  fact  alone  of  her  governmental 
policy. 

In  the  first  place  the  Government  deemed  it  advisable  to  cause  a  great 
quantity  of  Silver  to  appear  in  circulation  in  order  to  facilitate  loans. 
By  means  of  forced  measures  and  of  premiums*  paid  for  bullion,  ruin- 
ous to  the  King,  and  even  more  so  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  nearly 
all  the  Spanish  dollars  which  had  come  to  the  country  since  the  peace 
were  monopolized.  Hence  France  was  made  a  debtor  to  foreigners  to 
the  extent  of  the  share  of  these  Spanish  dollars  which  belonged  to 
them. 

Secondly,  France  had  taken  but  little  part  since  the  x)eace  in  the 
commerce  of  her  colonies^  and  was  not  able  to  pay  this  debt  by  ex- 
change drawn  on  the  consumers  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

Thus  by  the  union  of  these  two  causes,  and  further  by  reason  of  the 
facilities  accorded  to  the  importation  of  everything  coming  fit)m  Eng- 
land without  equivalent,  exchange  during  two  whole  years*  past  has 
been  ruinous  fpr  France,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  impossi- 
ble to  prove  a  los&of  eighteen  millions  to  the  State  on  one  hundred  mill- 


*Thc  French  word  in  the  uriginal  i9  surachats,  foi  which  there  is  no  exact  English 
equivalent.  The  aurachat  was  a  premium  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  paid  to  pri- 
Tate  individuals  on  sales  by  them  of  bullion  to  the  mint.  It  seems  to  have  operated 
as  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  privileged  persons. — {lYanalator'a  note,} 
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ions  of  foreign  trade.    As  in  the  end  payment  becomes  imi)eratiyey  it  is 
not  sQiprisiug  tbat  some  of  our  Gold  has  gone  from  us. 

The  immense  quantity  of  guineas  which  went  forth  firom  the  vaults  of 
^e  banks  at  London  during  the  last  war,  and  which  must  with  prudent 
forethought  be  replaced  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  small  amount 
of  Gold  which  has  arrived  from  Bengal  owing  to  the  English  expendi- 
tnres  in  India,  have  both  combined  to  still  further  favor  this  payment 
in  louis  d'ors.* 

But,  after  all,  we  either  owe  or  we  do  not  owe.  If  we  are  in  debt,  we 
have  made  our  payments  at  a  profit,  since  our  marc  in  louis  d'ors  is  in- 
trinsically worth  11  livres  less  than  the  mare  in  guineas,  while  the  pop- 
ular current  rate  in  London  has  enabled  the  former  to  circulate  at  the  same 
price  as  the  latter,  viz,  at  21  shillings  sterling.  This  Gold  had  come  to  us 
by  the  balance  of  trade  in  spite  of  the  low  ratio ;  we  have  resold  it  at  a 
higher  price  while  reducing  our  debt,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage. 
Finally,  if  we  remain  debtors,  the  new  louis  will  foUow  the  old  ones,  and 
will  be  rated  by  our  English  creditors  according  to  the  weight  and 
Standard  of  the  Com.  The  loss  will  fall  upon  the  French  debtors  just  as 
it  falls  upon  Spaniards  who  are  debtors  to  ourselves,  notwithstanding^ 
the  differences  between  the  Governments  in  Standards  and  rarios.  If  we 
do  not  remain  debtors,  it  is  clear  that  the  English  and  all  the  others 
would  run  into  debt  to  us  by  their  speculation ;  that,  inevitably,  they 
would  repay  us  with  interest,  either  in  money  or  in  commodities,  or  in 
credits  on  other  countries.  It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the  change  in 
the  ratio  was  an  operation  at  least  entirely  useless  in  itself.  This  is  not 
all:  it  was  pretended  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  trade  while  in  fact  it  is 
minons  in  this  respect.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  proof,  for  nothing  is  so 
physically  within  the  domain  of  calculation  as  Money. 

Let  us  suppose  a  marc  of  Gold  of  the  Standard  of  the  louis  piece,  21f| 
carats  fine,  to  be  brought  to  be  exchanged.  This  amount  would  conse- 
quently contain  4,1G4  grains  in  weight  of  pure  Gold.  It  would  be  paid 
for  in  new  money  at  748  livres  15  sous  2  deniers,  and  this  sum  in  coin 
would  in  reality  contain  but  4,059  grains  of  pure  Gold. 

The  King  would  therefore  realize  a  profit  to  the  extent  of  the  actual 
loss  to  the  owner  of  105  grains  of  pure  Gold,  or,  in  other  words,  of  2^ 
per  cent,  without  counting  as  a  loss  the  cost  of  coining. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  according  to  the  Schedule  of  1771,  the  owner  would 
have  received  in  coined  Money  709  livres  only ;  but  this  amount  would 
actually  have  contained  in  louis  d'ors,  4.100  grains  weight  of  pure  Gold. 
Thus  the  loss  to  the  owner  would  have  been  but  04  grains  of  fine  Gold, 
orl}  per  cent,  without  reckoning  as  a  loss  the  exi)enses  of  coining. 

^^0  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  commerce  at  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth  century  calculates  only  the  actual  weight  of  pure  Gold  or  of 

.       ^— — — — —  -^^^—^^ 

'Proof  potitive  that  the  pretended  preseut  scarcity  of  Gold  is  but  temporary,  is 
giTen  Ly  the  fact  that  a  very  small  reduction  from  the  seigniorage,  granted  by  M.  Tor- 
got,  caused  1,200,000  francs  in  guineas  to  fl)w  monthly  into  the  mint  at  Paris.  M. 
Keeker  revoked  the  reduction  and  the  floir  of  Gold  stopped. 

8.  Ex,  58 18 
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pure  Silver,  which  it  receives  at  the  mint  in  exchange  for  bullion  taken 
there ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  amount  retained  of  fine  metal  w  large, 
it  is  necessary  to  sell  at  a  higher  price ;  that  high  prices  deter  pur- 
chasers ;  that  the  foreigner  who  might  be  disposed  to  leave  for  a  time 
his  Gold  in  France,  to  withdraw  it  as  needed,  would  be  le88  inclined  to 
do  so,  because  of  the  diminution  he  would  suffer  in  the  amount.  These 
political  axioms  are  understood  by  persons  of  the  smallest  arithmetical 
abilities.  This  unfortunate  result,  most  iflrfnrious  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  is  owing  to  the  seigniorage^  which  was  only  8  livres  10  sous 
on  Grold  under  the  rate  of  1771,  but  which  is  now  17  livres  on  the  new 
Coinage,  not  including  the  cost  of  mintage. 

There  is,  therefore,  the  best  of  evidence  that  with  one  hand  we  have 
taken  away  from  foreign  trade  what  we  proclaimed  to  have  given  it 
with  the  other ;  and,  as  a  final  result,  we  have  driven  away  foreign  Gold 
without  attracting  Silver;  and  that  our  declaration  presents  an  obvioaa 
contradiction  between  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  and  the  state  of 
things  which  this  declaration  prescribes. 

The  public  is  therefore  compelled  to  recognize  that  our  fiscal  poUc^is 
alone  responsible  for  this  operation — a  policy  disastrous  by  its  conse- 
quences, and  alike  alarming  to  foreigners  and  to  the  French  i>eople,  and 
which  cannot  but  lower  the  political  standing  of  our  State,  when  it  is 
«een  that  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  which  should  be  a  time  of 
quiet  and  order,  the  banners  are  raised  for  a  recoinage  for  revenue,  a 
thing  proscribed  for  sixty  years  past,  as  well  in  the  interest  of  the  King 
as  in  that  of  his  subjects,  if,  indeed,  in  honor  and  in  conscience*  these 
interests  can  ever  be  separated. 

The  provisions  of  this  fiscal  scheme  will  furthermore  be  eluded,  as 
lias  always  happened  on  like  occasions,  by  the  cupidity  of  the  dealers 
in  base  Money  and  of  count'Crfeiters,  who  will  be  tempted  by  this  doub- 
ling of  the  seigniorage.  Counterfeits  will  be  the  easier  because  of  the 
very  bad  workmanship  shown  in  the  new  coinage,  for  lack  of  proper 
measures  to  sex^ure  a  better  result ;  the  small  quantity  struck  off  at  the 
mint  for  the  coinage  of  medals  being  nothing  more  than  a  x>arade  in- 
tended for  the  Court.  As  soon  as  the  coinage  shall  have  been  counter- 
feited, heaven  only  knows  at  what  falseness  of  standard  such  oounter- 
feits  may  be  made,  and  at  what  loss  to  the  kingdom!  An  abridged 
•collection  of  the  facts  which  came  to  pass  between  1689  and  1726,  is 
thus  presented  to  us.  These  considerations  deserve  the  most  serious 
and  the  promptest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)vemment  The  only 
palliative  remedy  would  be  to  advance  the  price  of  the  marc  in  old 

'Does  it  not  seem  liko  presaming  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  compromis- 
ing the  royal  majesty,  to  annoance  that  the  pablic  iB  to  share  in  the  gain  of  a  recoin- 
Age,  of  which  the  sole  object  is  to  subtract  from  the  people  6  gros  and  48  graiuM  of 
Oold  on  every  four  marcs  that  are  brought  to  the  mint  f  For  the  transaction  conaists 
In  saying :  I  will  return  you  for  these  4  marcs  only  3  marcs  7  ounces  1  gros  24 
grains;  but  you  will  say  that  you  are  richer,  although  you  have  about  7  gros  less  of 
the  same  Gold. 
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louis  to  757  livres,  instead  of  748  livres  15  sons  2  deniers ;  in  that  case, 
the  seigniorage  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  formerly ;  the  re- 
form in  the  ratio  would  then  appear  to  have  been  the  one  object  in  view, 
olher  rightfully  or  wrongfully.  Such  a  measure  would  be  the  more 
jiisl  ia  that  a  large  number  of  louis,  without  being  effaced  in  the  im- 
I^ession,  teve  become  reduced  in  weight  in  excess  of  the  20  sous 
allowed — a  f^iei  which  goes  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
who  have  been  deoeivod  by  the  terms  of  the  language  used. 

The  nation,  it  is  truoy  should  understand  its  own  tongue ;  but  the 
stamp  uxx>n  the  Coin  which  i)»  ealled  in,  being  yet  very  distinct  and 
durable,  does  it  not  seem  hard,  and.  perhaps  unjust,  to  compel  the  pub- 
he  to  stand  the  gain  to  the  King  of  12  graiaa  on  the  weight  of  the  old  marc 
when  delivered,  and  to  receive  in  payment  a  new  coinage  which,  on  first 
coming  fiom  the  scales,  shows  a  farther  loss  to  tte  like  extent  in  weight 
and  to  the  profit  of  the  King  f  So  that,  besides  the  seigniorage,  the  King 
makes  two  profits  of  12  grains  each,  and  the  people  suffer  two  losses  of 
12  grains  in  weight  each*  And  this  is  equal  to  4  livres  and  11  sous  to 
the  marc. 

No  doubt,  this  reduction  in  weight  of  the  coin  is  a  necessary  con- 
cession to  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  coinage,  and  to  expedite  the 
work  in  hand ;  but  in  a  recoinage,  which  is  not  absolutely  necessitated 
by  the  wearing  out  of  the  old  Coins,  it  would  seem  that  strict  justice 
would  require  that  the  public  should  be  indemnified  in  the  price  paid 
for  the  metaL 

By  this  palliative  act  of  justice,  the  operation  would  be  restricted  to 
the  single  object  of  a  change  in  the  proi)ortional  ratio,  of  which,  it  is 
apparent,  the  country  wiU  repent  very  soon ;  for  this  change  can  have 
no  other  effect  in  France  than  to  cause  payments  from  abroad  to  be 
made  in  Gold  in  preference  to  Silver.  But  no  real  advantage  will  be 
found  in  this  if  we  recall  the  motives  which  had  determined  the  low 
ratio  and  add  to  these  the  following  considerations : 

First  We  move  suddenly  to  an  extreme,  and  extremes  bring  about 
erises,  revolutions.  Experience  teaches  that  in  monetary  matters  and 
in  trade  such  revulsions  work  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  them,  at  least  by  the  disquietude  that  is  produced. 

All  Europe  is  an  association  for  the  purposes  of  credit ;  to  pass  at  a 
hound  over  so  great  a  distance  as  that  between  the  old  and  the  new 
ratios  is  to  give  a  severe  shock  to  this  system  of  credit  and  to  derange 
all  calculations  and  combinations  respecting  payments  to  such  a  country 
as  France ;  for  the  par  of  exchange  is  reckoned  on  the  average  between 
the  par  of  Gold  and  the  par  of  Sviler.  There  must  be  no  mistake  on  this 
point.  But  that  will  adjust  itself,  it  is  hoped,  if  we  behave  ourselves. 
Bnt  why  is  it  not  better  to  have  nothing  that  needs  to  be  set  right  t  Half 
a  century  had  scarcely  sufficed  to  re-establish  the  honesty  of  our  mone- 
tary principles.   Who  can  foresee  the  consequences  of  this  relapse  f 

Second.  We  shall  lose  on  the  trade  in  Gold  jewelry  and  gilt  articleb ; 
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for  the  foreigner  formerly  perceived  two  reasons  fot  giving  ns  the  pref- 
erence— the  workmanship,  possibly,  and  then  a  certain  advantage  in  the 
price  of  the  principal  material,  which  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  gov 
emmental  right  of  imposing  the  Standard  stamp. 

Third.  We  should  have  turned  our  attention  chiefly  to  those  nations 
who  own  the  mines,  to  favor  their  giving  us  the  preference  in  their  par- 
chases. 

Yet  the  attempt  would  not  succeed,  even  if  the  double  sdgniorage 
should  be  made  right.    Figures  will  prove  this. 

The  ratio  of  the  Portuguese  is  as  1  to  15  }f;  that  is  to  say,  a  Uttle 
more  than  f .    We  place  ourselves  at  15},  and  the  English  are  at  15^. 

But  we  should  not  have  the  preference  even  with  this,  because 
England  takes  no  seigniorage.  That  imxK>sed  upon  our  new  coinage 
exceeds  this  ^,  by  which  our  new  ratio  is  higher  than  the  English,  a$ 
we  have  already  shown ;  and  in  rectifying  the  excess  of  our  seigniorage 
by  one-half,  we  should  scarcely  bring  ourselves  upon  an  equality  with 
England,  since  the  King  would  still  take  1^  per  cent,  for  seigniorage, 
while  this  tax  is  not  imposed  in  that  country. 

The  ratio  in  Spain  has  changed  repeatedly.  In  1730  it  was  1  to  16; 
from  that  period  to  1772  it  varied  to  14ri*4V;  then,  following  upon  faults- 
coinage  of  Oold  pistoles  in  1772,  which  was  issued  under  the  new  rate, 
notwithstanding  the  promise  given  in  1775  (perhaps  improperly)  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  not  to  give  publicity  to  it,  upon  his  assurance  that 
the  matter  would  be  set  right,  thjB  ratio  stood  at  15f f ;  finally,  under 
the  schedule  of  1779,  it  was  fixed  at  16,  and  very  probably  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Standards  would  show  but  little  uniformity  in  respect  to  the 
actual  ratio.  However  this  may  be,  we  should  not  be  justified  iu 
relying  upon  the  Spanish  ratio  and  its  mutations  for  the  discovery  of 
the  principles  to  guide  a  State  which,  like  our  own,  is  a  seller  and  a 
creditor.  And  the  consequences  will  he  the  same  as  under  the  ratio  of 
Portugal,  in  respect  to  our  trade  with  Spain  and  our  settlements  in 
Gold.  But,  further,  as  it  appears  that  Spain  has  more  millions  of  Silver 
to  distribute  than  of  Gold,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  giving  to  England 
an  attraction  for  this  Silver  of  Spain  in  preference  to  ourselves,  while 
we  shall  only  be  on  an  equality  as  to  her  Gold.  This  is  the  precise  oi>- 
posite  to  the  former  state  of  things,  and  it  is  imx)08sible  to  look  upon 
this  proceeding  as  a  x>olitic  one,  still  less  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  iu 
it»  bearing  ui>on  the  prosx)erity  of  this  kingdom. 

The  proof  is  found  in  a  very  simple  calculation.  If  a  Spaniard  desires 
to  pay  in  England  for  commodities  of  the  value  of  one  marc  of  fine  Gold, 
he  will  realize  a  saving  of  three-quarters  of  a  marc  of  fine  Silver  hy 
making  his  payment  there  in  Silver ;  for  the  English  ratio  is  lower  by  the 
value  of  these  three-quarters  than  that  of  his  own  country. 

But  if  he  has  to  make  this  payment  in  France,  he  would  find  it  a 
trifle  to  his  advantage  to  pay  in  Gold  rather  than  in  Silver,  by  choicv, 
be(tause  the  ratio  here  is  15^,  whereas,  before  our  change,  the  Spanianl 
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wonld  have  profited  by  a  marc  and  a  half  of  fine  Silver  in  making  his 
payment  in  the  latter  metal,  while  England  gave  him  but  three-fourths 
of  a  marc  of  fine  Silver  as  profit  upon  the  value  of  a  marc  in  fine 
Gold;  for  which  reason  it  was  to  the  Spaniard's  interest  to  make 
his  purchases  in  France. 

It  was  this  which  we  desired  to  prove ;  and  thus  we  behold  the  results 
of  the  ratio  of  14^!^  [*w?]  Mid  of  our  new  one  of  16  J. 

Since  1726,  France  has  coined  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  millions 
in  Silver,  and  970  millions  in  Oold;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
balance  of  trade  caused  a  fiow  of  Gold  into  our  country  in  a  relative 
proportion  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  that  of  the  production  of  this 
melal  from  the  mines,  and  because  we  have  used  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
the  arts  and  in  ornaments. 

The  trade  in  cattle  and  sheep  alone,  and  the  business  of  fairs,  keep  in 
use  at  least  400  millions,  which  do  not  circulate  in  Paris.  The  Money 
reserves  of  every  thrifty  and  well-to-do  family  in  the  provinces  are  kept 
in  Gold  from  choice. 

We  have  therefore  not  lost  as  much  of  it  as  has  been  supposed.  Be- 
vire  your  commerce,  and  Gold  will  i>our  in  promptly.  Above  all,  let  us 
not  forget  that  a  i)eople  skiUed  in  commerce  are  always  particularly 
partial  to  the  yellow  metal  because  of  its  being  easy  of  carriage. 

Bat,  it  is  said,  the  goldsmiths  have  melted  down  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Well,  the  mint  is  a  paying  manufactory  in  France.  What  would  be 
said  of  a  manufacturer  of  cloth  who  should  find  fault  that  two  many 
coats  were  womf 

A  jeweler  melts  down  sixteen  lonis  to  make  them  into  a  snuff-box 
vhieh  he  sells  at  twenty-five.  He  has  put  into  cireulation  600  idle  livres; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  has  added  to  the  value  of  the  kingdom  twenty -five 
loois  in  exchange  for  sixteen. 

Moreover,  the  consumption  in  manufactures  is  limited  and  unequal. 
If,  at  a  certain  period,  more  Gold  is  used,  at  another  there  will  be  less 
needed,  and  the  excess  will  flow  back  to  the  mint.  It  is  therefore  likely 
that  we  shall  have  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  that  soon,  because  of  a  new 
oonvulsion^ 

Bat  tiie  thing  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  and  against  which  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  on  its  guard,  is  that  some  day  advisers  will  come  for- 
ward who  will  not  fail  to  suggest  a  remedy  by  an  operation  on  Silver 
and  a  reooinage  of  Ams.  It  would  be  a  patriotic  and  faithfol  service  to 
the  King  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty  the  iUs  which  afflicted 
this  kingdom  owing  to  the  recoinages  towmxl  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV;  that  the  principle  of  stability  in  the  currency  has  been  the 
eaose,  since  1726,  of  the  advance  in  culture  and  of  the  prosi>erity  of 
commerce  and  of  credit;  and  finally,  that  the  granting  of  rebates  in 
the  nature  of  premiums  (suraehats)  to  the  sellers  of  buUion  is  the  most 
onerous  and  unjust  device  as  against  the  national  conmierce  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  employ,  no  matter  upon  what  occasion. 
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If,  in  truth,  the  ratio  was  considered  to  be  too  low,  we  venture  to  say 
it  would  hav§  been  simpler  and  worthier  of  a  great  monarch,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  advisement  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  advance 
the  value  of  the  Gold  louis  to  25  livres. 

And  if  we  had  the  courage  to  admit  an  error  and  to  rectily  it,  we 
should  best  show  it  by  withdrawing  the  new  louis,  and  by  the  above 
plan  attaining  the  desired  end,  without  disgrace  and  even  with  brill- 
iant credit  to  ourselves.  Such  a  measure  would  make  the  ratio  Id^,, 
and  would  preserve  to  us  the  very  important  preference  as  regards  Span- 
ish Silver. 

If  nothing  had  yet  been  done,  and  if  the  matter  were  still  in  a  sitaa- 
tion  to  be  debated,  there  would  be  another  fitter  and  simpler  course  to 
betaken;  but  when  confidence  has  been  impaired,  it  is  necessary  and 
proper  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  things  as  they  are.* 

The  discussion  of  this  important  subject  has  revealed  that  all  the 
errors  which  could  have  attached  to  a  monetary  operation  were  united 
in  this  disastrous  one,  as  well  in  the  governing  principle  as  in  the  exe* 
f^ution. 

For  intrinsically,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Coinage,  the  relation 
bet  ween  Gold  and  Silver  when  coined  is  as  1  to  15|^,  instead  of  1  to  15^; 
that  the  pretense  was  to  give  to  Gold  a  greater  desirableness  relative  to 
Silver;  but  that  the  effect  has  been  to  set  on  foot  speculations  to  take 
from  us  a  part  of  our  Silver. 

That,  as  a  result  of  our  operation,  the  industries  of  our  x>eople  as  re- 
gards Spain  have  necessarily  suffered,  while  Spain  finds  it  to  her  ad- 
vantage to  employ  English  workmen.  In  proof  of  which,  let  us  suppose 
two  pieces  of  cloth  exactly  alike  in  quality,  the  one  French,  the  other 
English,  for  sale  in  the  same  market,  the  price  of  which  in  Gold  shall  be 
equivalent  to  G92  thirty -seconds  of  a  karat.  A  Spaniard  comes  and  has 
only  Silver.  The  Frenchman  reckons  his  piece  of  cloth,  in  that  metal, 
at  4.053|  grains  of  standard  fineness ;  the  Englishman  calculates  his  at 
3.990|  grains — a  difference  of  62^  grains  of  standard,  which  make  1  oonce 
5  gros  64  grains  in  weight  of  fine  Silver,  equal  to  ly^  pet  cent  Which 
of  the  two  venders  would  deserve  the  preference  of  the  Spanish  pur- 
chaser, and  which  of  the  two  would  get  it  f  From  this  calculation, 
which  is  within  the  comprehension  of  every  one,  results  the  undeniable 
maxim  that  an  agricultural  and  hard-working  State  should  regulate 
its  currency  according  to  measures  the  most  fitted  to  secure  to  its 
I)eople  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  employment  from  those  com- 
munities which  produce  the  precious  metals,  and  not  by  following  the 
constant  changes  and  the  illusory  calculations  which  are  made  by  these 
latter  peoples  for  the  retention  of  their  treasures. 

The  territorial  extent  of  France,  her  i)opulation,  and  the  mode  in 
which  her  manufactures  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on,  with  small  capi- 
tal, indicate  the  need  of  preferring  the  metal  which  best  adapts  itself 
to  division  into  small  parts. 

*  The  memorial  of  1785  ends  here. 
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Spain  iwssesses  ten  to  twelve  times  more  Silver  in  lier  mines  than 
Gold ;  she  borders  on  our  frontiers ;  her  ports  aiiB  almost  contiguous  to 
ours ;  onr  connections,  onr  common  interests  in  political  dispositions, 
oar  habits,  our  established  flEu^tories,  all  these  give  us  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring her  trade  to  any  other.  Consequently  it  behooves  us,  more  than 
any  of  our  neighbors,  to  fSacilitate  the  payment  of  the  balance  which  we 
may  derive  firom  this  trade. 

Tour  oonunittee,  in  summing  up  so  many  cumulative  reasons,  are 
onanimonsly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation  to  permit  a  ratio  to  continue  unfavorable  as  it  is  to  the 
business  of  our  people  with  Spain,  and  of  which  the  effect  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  loss  of  our  Silver,  and  the  only  real  object  of  which  was  a 
blind  fiscal  scheme. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  other  incidental  causes  have  concurred 
in  the  result;  but  these  concurrent  causes  will  cease,  and  by  so  much 
the  sooner  as  the  principal  cause  shall  be  the  more  quickly  removed. 
Finally  this  latter  would  still  exist  after  the  others  had  disappeared,  and 
would  prevent  you  tvom  justly  estimating  the  diminution  of  these  less 
important  causes. 

The  second  subdivision  of  our  inquiry  was  to  determine  what  ratio 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of  1785. 

The  discussion  of  the  first  proposition  has  established  that  the  regu- 
lation of  our  ratio  should  have  for  its  chief  basis  to  increase  the  induce- 
ments which  the  possessors  of  mines  of  precious  metals  might  find  to 
purchase  and  pay  for  our  commodities  in  preference  to  those  of  other 
agricultural  and  industrial  peoples. 

Now  there  are  two  nations  that  gather  unequally  the  harvest  of  6old 
and  Silver.  Portugal  has  nothing  but  6old;  Spain  gets  out  ten  to 
twelve  times  more  Silver  than  Oold,  and  the  total  of  her  product  of 
Silver  exceeds  the  total  of  the  Portuguese  product  of  Grold.  Therefore 
oor  interest  impels  us  to  give  the  decided  preference  to  Silver,  l^ever- 
theless,  this  would  not  be  a  valid  reason  for  emphasizing  tUs  preference 
by  excessive  nleans,  such  as  adopting  the  lowest  ratio  in  Europe. 

We  should  strive  to  attract  Silver  without  repelling  Grold.  Although 
the  English  dominion  in  the  East  Indies  has  been  the  means  of  drawing, 
and,  while  it  lasts,  will  continue  to  draw,  to  Europe  sums  in  Gold  suffi* 
eiently  large  to  render  that  metal  by  degrees  more  common,  and  to  cause 
a  fall  in  its  relative  value,  still  the  dictates  of  prudence  enjoin  the  avoid- 
ance of  every  extreme.  For  there  are  secondary  considerations  which 
must  concur  to  establish  the  relation  between  Gk>ld  and  Silver. 

It  is  in  part  owing  to  the  outlays  which  are  made  by  France  and 
England  in  the  rest  of  Europe  that  the  precious  metals  from  America 
pass  to  the  peoples  who  occupy  the  interior  of  the  European  territory, 
OT  who  have  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  proprietors  of  the  mines; 
and  each  of  these  States  has  a  ratio  fixed  according  to  its  prejudices,  its 
local  convenience,  and  its  conunercial  jealousies. 
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These  differences  in  the  ratios  bring  about  a  like  divergence  in  the 
computation  and  settlement  of  the  actual  exchanges  which  we  need  to 
make  with  these  States.  If  our  ratio  should  differ  too  much  from  theinn, 
we  might  give  them  too  marked  an  advantage  in  our  respective  ex- 
changes— ^pay  too  high  relatively  for  the  commodities  they  would  sell 
us,  and  sell  them  our  products  at  a  price  relatively  too  low. 

Furthermore,  this  variety  in  ratios  gives  rise  to  mercantile  speculations, 
which  are  commonly  known  as  traffic  in  exchange^  and  of  which  the  pro- 
duct of  gain,  limited,  it  is  true,  to  a  trifle  beyond  the  interest  on  the 
Money  employed,  will  not  fail  to  cause  perceptible  and  repeated  oat- 
flows,  if  we  depart  in  too  marked  a  degree  fi'om  the  ratios  of  the  others. 
And  this  is  what  has  happened  since  the  unfortunate  reooinage  of  1785. 

No  doubt  this  foreign  traffic  will  never  be  able  to  deplete  us  en- 
tirely; for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  a  loss  of  precious  metals 
should  be  replaced  by  a  gain  in  kind,  or  at  least  that  the  loss  should  be 
compensated  for  by  commodities  that  we  should  consume.  But,  never- 
theless, it  is  in  the  x>ower  of  this  trade  either  to  diminish  the  balance 
in  our  favor  or  to  augment  a  loss  such  as  we  might  temporarily  suffer,  as 
at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  these  speculative  operations,  carried  on  chiefly  by  commimi- 
ties  among  whom  money  is  to  be  had  at  2^  per  cent.,  are  capable  of 
maintaining  the  low  rate  of  exchange*  which  weighs  upon  the  whole 
volume  of  your  commerce,  a  rate  causing  a  loss  which  can  only  be 
stopped  by  exporting  specie  or  bullion  in  imyment.  But  in  such  case^ 
if  one  of  the  metals  is  valued  relatively  too  high,  the  payment  will  be 
attended  with  actual  loss,  or  there  will  be  a  disproportionate  drain  of 
that  metal  which  is  relatively  undervalued. 

We  should  also  remark  that  Gold  being  naturally  the  metal  the  most 
convenient  and  the  least  exi)ensi ve  to  export,  it  would  not  do  for  a  State 
like  France  to  rate  it  relatively  much  lower  than  the  other  nations. 

The  celebrated  Dutot  thought  that  the  ratio  should  be  based  on  14f. 
Your  committee  have  valued  it  at  14|,  which  approaches  near  to  the  ra- 
tio of  1785,  and  occupies  a  middle  ground  between  this  latter  and  the 
tbrmerly  existing  ratio. 

The  point  is  in  noting  the  various  ratios  adhered  to  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  North,  to  And  the  proportional  mean. 

The  ratio  in  England  is  as 1  tol&H 

The  ratio  in  HoUand  is  as ItoMHt 

The  ratio  at  Geneva  is  as 1  tol4iV» 

The  ratio  at  Venice  is  as 1  to  14AA> 

The  ratio  at  Genoa  Ib  as 1  to  14]Vb 

The  ratio  in  Toscany  is  as 1  tol4f\/b 

The  ratio  in  Austria  is  as 1  toU/At 

The  ratio  in  Saxony  is  as ..1  to  14jVm 

The  ratio  in  Flanders  is  as • 1  toUAh 

According  to  the  tables  of  Paucton. 

*/.  0.,  on  France.— (TiuxsiATOR.) 

tThe  iK>palar  price-cuirent  has  forced  it  up  to  14  ^ff. 
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Among  the  ratios  in  Gennany,  that  of  Austria  is  the  lowest,  viz.  1  to 
l^iVo  5  ^**  ^*  Saxony  is  the  highest,  1  to  14,%.  The  lowest  in  Italy 
is  that  of  Tuscany,  1  to  14/^ ;  and  the  highest  that  of  Genoa,  1  to 
U|^.  These'neighboring  States  do  not  act  injnrionsly  upon  one  an- 
other, since  they  preserve  their  ratios ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  your  com- 
mittee that  France  in  establishing  hers  between  these  extremes  would 
be  adopting  the  one  most  suitable  to  her  condition. 

We  have  proposed  1  to  14^,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  draw- 
back to  this  rate,  inasmuch  as  it  would  retain  all  the  advantages  we 
have  had  with  Spain  compared  to  England ;  it  would  bring  us  nearer  to 
that  of  Portugal  than  our  old  ratio  of  1  to  14H  intrinsically;  it  is  very 
close  to  that  of  Saxony,  which  is  a  flourishing  country;  and  less  high 
than  that  of  Gtenoa,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  exchange  with  Italy. 

Other  and  weightier  reasons,  which  will  be  developed  in  the  exami- 
nation  of  the  two  subdivisions  of  our  subject  which  follow,  have  finally 
decided  your  committee  in  favor  of  this  relative  proportion.  But  to  an- 
ticipate the  proper  course  of  thought  would  be  to  risk  confusion. 

The  third  subdivision  of  the  discussion  in  respect  to  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  Gk>ld  and  Silver  Coin  turns  on  the  propriety  of  declaring 
invariable  the  ratio  proved  to  be  the  best,  and  on  the  method  of  reach- 
ing this  result. 

It  is  a  self-evident  tnith  that  the  rate  of  exchange  between  gold  and 
aiyer,  considered  as  commodities,  is  the  effect  of  a  commercial  conven- 
tion, and  depends  upon  the  necessities  of  the  time  being,  which  them- 
selves spring  ttojn  causes  almost  infinite  in  variety. 

The  quantity  of  the  metals  extracted  from  the  mines ;  peace  or  war ; 
the  expenditures  of  a  great  State  outside  of  its  own  borders ;  the  i)e- 
riods  of  the  great  fairs  in  Europe ;  of  the  gathering  of  the  silk  crop ; 
conquests ;  wars  and  revolutions  in  Asia,  where  Gold  is  relatively  more 
abandantthan  in  Europe,  and  less  esteemed  than  Silver;  all  these  pro- 
dace  continual  changes  in  the  relative  abundance  of  the  metals,  and 
consequently  in  the  conditions  of  their  relative  exchangeable  value. 
England  within  the  past  few  years  has  imported  from  Asia  into  Europe 
more  than  200  millions  in  Gold. 

There  is  therefore  a  physical  impossibility  and  a  perpetual  contradic- 
tion between  the  fact  and  the  law  which  fixes  equally  at  the  same  time 
the  price  of  the  two  coined  metals  according  to  an  invariable  rule.  The 
essence  of  the  things  is  unalterable,  and  the  quality  of  Money  cannot 
absolutely  strip  Grold  and  Silver  of  their  nature  as  commodities.  The 
most  profound  thinkers,  such  as  Locke,  Kewton,  Law,  as  well  as  Ma- 
gens  and  Dntot  among  ourselves — ^in  short,  the  best  thinkers  of  all  coun- 
tries—have been  unanimously  of  opinion ;  that  it  was  sufficient  to  fix 
unchangeably  the  price  of  one  of  the  money-metals;  that  the  other 
coined  metal  should  have  a  customary  price-current  or  rate  of  exchange 
regulated  according  to  general  agreement  and  the  relative  needs  of  the 
community,  and  should  be  a  coinage  of  determinate  weight,  size,  and 
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standard,  but  legally  subject  to  a  further  margin  of  alloy  whidi  would 
raise  or  lower  its  price  little  by  little,  according  to  the  needs  of  trade, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  judging  with  certainty  when  such  needs  arise. 

Your  committee  in  carefully  examining  these  principles  have  been 
the  more  deeply  impressed  by  them  inasmuch  as  the  example  of  Hol- 
land is  entitled  to  great  weight  in  these  considerations,  and  in  that 
country  the  rate  of  Gold  only  is  fixed  with  a  right  of  alloy  to  the  extent  of 
3  to  7  per  cent.  This  system  is  by  so  much  the  more  essential  to  be 
followed  in  France,  in  that  we,  with  less  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
commerce,  are,  unlike  the  English,  without  a  bank  whose  interest  it  is  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  a  normal  state  which  sbsU 
not  exceed  certain  limits  of  fluctuation — a  bank  which  by  its  capital  is 
in  condition  to  prevent  all  serious  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  gam- 
blers in  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  metals.  Freedom  of  action  will  of 
itself  fulfill  this  important  function  if  we  do  not  ignore  the  extent  of  its 
resources. 

But  a  higher  consideration  has  chiefly  determined  your  committee  in 
favor  of  this  measure,  viz,  the  flEbct  that  notwithstanding  the  law 
which  prohibits  it.  Gold  Coin  frequently  acquires  in  trade  a  higher  value 
than  the  rate  assigned  to  it;  and  such  value  depends  upon  circmn- 
stances.  Necessity  forces  the  gates  of  a  law  which  cannot  be  executed; 
and  this  is  nothing  short  of  a  serious  moral  ilL  But  in  adopting  the 
Dutch  method,  your  committee  have  not  thought  it  their  duty  to  follow 
the  preference  which  Holland  has  given  to  Gold  to  establish  its  fixed- 
ness, and  to  make  it  serve  as  the  invariable  term  in  the  comparison. 

Gold,  by  being  more  easily  transportable,  and  at  less  exx>en8e  than 
Silver,  is,  on  that  account,  more  variable  in  the  march  of  commerce,  and 
dependent  upon  causes  which  render  the  yellow  metal  scarce  or  plenty; 
wherefore  Silver  appears  to  be  rightfully  entitled  to  be  considered,  in 
France,  as  the  invariable  term  of  comparison.  The  ^cu  (dollar)  and  its 
subdivisions  should  not  be  subjected  in  this  relative  comparison  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  jiopular  current  rate,  and  could  not  be  so  subjected 
without  the  greatest  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  par  of  exchange,  and 
from  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  base  coins  by  which  the 
credulity  of  a  simple  and  ignorant  people  has  been  but  too  sorely  abased 
in  order  to  subtract  from  them  their  wealth,  real  and  intrinsic  Gold 
Money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  high  value,  without  small  subdivisions, 
and  very  much  less  in  quantity.  Let  us  add  that  Gold  is  not  the  Money 
of  the  people  and  of  the  poor— -of  those,  in  a  word,  who  ought  to  be  the 
prime  object  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  their  legislators. 

To  the  Gold  Cuirency,  therefore,  it  would  seem  fit  to  attach  an  ordi- 
nary and  legal  current  rate  for  the  purposes  of  retail  trade ;  but  reserv- 
ing a  margin  for  reducing  the  Standard,  the  limit  of  which  should  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  commercial  needs,  for  the  reason  that  trade 
alone  is  able  to  fix  such  margin  of  fluctuation  by  understanding  the 
operating  causes. 
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liberty  will  preserve  the  common  level.  The'  State  will  be  reliered 
from  the  disquietude  and  anxiety  in  which  it  has  been  continually 
kept  by  the  greed  of  speculators  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
smallest  accidental  differences  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious 
metals,  whether  from  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  or  from  the  sectional 
and  arbitrary  regulations  of  neighboring  princes  and  countries.  We 
shall  see  no  more  of  these  disastrous  recoinages,  where  the  pretense  of 
obeying  the  behests  of  trade  has  given  the  pretext  by  which  the  business 
communily  have  been  ground  under  the  heel  of  treasury  extortioD,  by 
which  specie  has  been  debased,  or  fictitious  values  substituted  for  an 
actaal  weight  of  fine  bullion  of  which  the  people  have  been  robbed  in 
order  that  they  should  be  the  gainers !  And,  finally,  the  wisdom  of  a 
siDgle  day  will,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  repair  the  errors  and  efiace  the 
shame  of  the  past. 

AcocHnding  to  the  above  principle,  your  committee  recommend  the 
enactment  of  tbe  following  provisions  of  law : 

Whereas  the  Gold  coinage  of  1785  has  raised  the  value  of  Ionia  d'ors  beyond  their 
tntrinaic  worth  and  their  proportional  rate  in  the  markets  of  Enrope,  by  which  means 
<1>maging  speoolationa  have  been  abetted,  whereof  the  object  has  been  the  extraction 
of  Silver  Money  from  the  Kingdom: 

Now,  therefore,  the  National  Assembly  decrees  that,  in  future,  there  shall  be  assigned 
in  France  to  Gold  Coins  a  rate  at  and  below  which  such  Coins  cannot  be  refused  by 
the  creditor;  which  rate  may  be  advanced  by  degrees  only  as  required  by  the  wants 
of  trade. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  place  to  suggest  the  mode  of  applying  this 
principle ;  but  your  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  i\irther  duty 
of  presenting  to  yon  the  details  of  this  subject  when  the  remaining 
monetary  principles  shall  have  been  passed  ux>on,  so  that  the  train  of 
thought  shall  not  be  interrupted. 

The  fourth  subject  for  examination  which  your  committee  propose  to 
take  up  in  the  course  of  their  labors  is  to  determine  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  which  should  enter  into'  the  composition  of  the  x>rincipal 
part  of  each  kind  of  metal  intended  to  be  converted  into  Money. 


[The  passages  here  omitted,  pp.  33. 37,  relate  to  the  Silver  change 
and  Copper  tokens.] 


[DISCUSSION  OF  THE  POLICY  OF  SEIGNIORAGE  AND  OF  A  MINT-CHARGE 
AND  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  GRATUITOUS  COINAGE.] 

After  having  given  attention  to  the  standard  and  to  the  weights  of 
coins,  to  their  ratio  to  each  other,  to  the  kind  of  coins  suitable  for  gen- 
eral circulation,  and  to  the  denominations  which  should  attach  to  them, 
your  committee  have  been  led  in  the  natural  order  of  their  labors  to 
the  inquiry  whether  the  expressed  value  as  borne  by  such  coins  should 
be  simply  numerical,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  ideal  3  in  other 
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words,  whether  such  face-yalne  shonld  inclnde  the  cost  of  coinage, 
either  with  or  without  profit,  or  should  exclude  it,  leaving  such  cost  to 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  as  an  item  of  general  public  exi)euditure. 

Since  1726,  and  previous  to  that  date,  coined  Money  has  been  sob- 
jected  to  a  tax  or  toll  called  seigniorage^  and,  besides,  to  the  expenses 
of  manufacture,  to  which  were  added  charges  in  favor  of  the  titokr 
officers  employed  at  the  Mint,  in  the  assay  office,  and  in  the  direction 
and  ^supervision  of  each  workshop. 

This  right  of  seigniorage  has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  in  aid 
of  trade ;  first  to  the  extent  of  two  deniers*  on  the  livre,  then  of  fonr, 
and  finally  of  eight;  and  these  reductions  were,  in  1771,  included  in  the 
value  of  the  marc  as  fixed  by  the  schedule  rate  of  that  year.  This  »te 
reduced  to  1^  per  cent,  the  toll  levied  upon  coinage,  which  was  at  that 
time  much  heavier  on  Gold  than  on  Silver,  and  yet  the  King  realized  no 
profit  therefrom,  on  account  of  the  confusion  in  rates.  The  same  mis- 
take was  made  in  1785,  the  seigniorage  on  Gold  being  then  raised  to 
^  per  cent,  while  that  on  Silver  remained  at  1^  per  ceuti ;  a  fact  which 
in  itself  was  a  contradiction  of  the  alleged  object,  that  being  to  favor 
the  importation  of  Grold.  A  part  of  this  tax  is  collected  by  lessening  the 
weights  and  lowering  the  standard  of  the  Coin,  and  part  is  x>aid  in 
Money.  And  this  explains  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  coinage  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
faith. 

Tet  the  sovereign  rarely  derived  any  advantage  firom  the  transaction, 
and  this  sufficed  to  increase  the  evil;  for,  so  long  as  Money  was  coined 
on  the  King's  account  and  for  a  profit  to  him,  the  directing  officials 
wisely  prevented  the  debasing  of  the  coinage  and  limited  the  seignior- 
age. But  since  favoritism,  under  the  pretext  of  false  needs  for  more 
Money  in  circulation,  compelled  the  ministers  to  grant  excessive  pre- 
miums for  BuUion — a  condition  of  things  which  has  lasted  almost  with- 
out iutemiption  during  peace  and  war  since  1759 — the  privileged  per. 
sons  to  whom  the  tax  had  been  transferred  have  entered  into  collusion 
with  the  manufiicturers  at  the  Mint  to  squeeze,  as  it  were,  something 
out  of  the  Coin  product,  and  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  actual  de- 
basement. For  it  would  have  seemed  like  touching  the  saored  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  or  like  peering  with  profane  eyes  into  the  secsret  myste- 
ries of  Finance,  if  the  officers  of  the  Government  themselves  had 
strenuously  sustained  this  abuse  which  weighed  even  more  heavily 
upon  commerce  and  the  exchanges  than  upon  the  public  financea. 

Further,  it  has  constantly  been  a  matter  of  astonishment,  and  donbt- 
less  made  habitually  to  appear  in  the  public  accounts,  that  the  profits  of 
the  mintd  have  always  been  stated  at  500,000  livres  annually. 

During  prosperous  years,  the  coinage  done  without  payment  of  pr^ 
mium  on  bullion  (surachats)  and  exclusive  of  Money  recoined,  did  not 

*  The  denier  was  an  old  French  coin,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  sou. — [Translator's 

KOTB.] 
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amouDt  to  more  than  30  6t  40  millions,  which  sum  should  ceftajnly  not 
have  yielded  a  profit  equal  to  500,000  livres;  and  if  we  allow  for  the 
yeai8  in  whieh  premiums  were  paid  on  a  part  or  on  the  whole  of  the 
metal  purchased,  it  is  probable  that,  taking  fifty  years  together,  the 
annual  average  would  scarcely  reach  250,000  livres. 

Your  eommittee,  in  view  of  these  facts,  do  not  hesitate  unanimously 
to  lecommend  the  suppression  of  this  impost  of  1^  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
body  of  our  debits  and  credits  with  foreign  countries;  a  tax  which  is 
the  author  of  all  our  monetary  ills;  a  constant  allurement  to  the  cupidity 
of  bullion  sellers;  a  privilege  the  more  dangerous  in  that  it  burdens 
with  an  unseen  load  the  exchanges  and  the  general  operations  of  trade 
under  the  fi^lse  semblance  of  a  public  service,  although  entirely  illusory 
iu  the  general  and  natural  order  of  things. 

The  eommittee  are  also  convinced  that  in  a  removal  of  this  ouerou^ 
tax  will  be  .found  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  coins  of  the  realm  from 
falling  below  the  legal  standard,  as  it  thus  becomes  possible  to  allow  to 
the  minter,  instead  of  a  remedy  operating  upon  the  substance,  and 
thereby  degrading  the  standard,  the  value  of  one  grain  of  fine  metal  for 
each  grain  that  is  found  at  the  trial  of  the  pyx  to  be  in  excess  in  the 
fineness.  This,  indeed,  would  be  the  only  method  of  continuing  the 
coinage  of  our  4cus  upon  the  present  footing,  without  causing  a  differ- 
ence between  the  new  pieces  and  the  old  ones  sufficient  to  tempt  the 
greed  of  counterfeiters. 

However  desirable  might  be  such  a  new  order  of  things,  there  is  yet 
another  which  might  be  still  more  earnestly  wished  for  in  the  interest  of 
pablic  prosperity ;  one  nobler  and  worthier  of  a  great  and  loyal  nation 
whose  actions  are  henceforth  to  be  determined  and  always  and  inva- 
riably guided  by  the  greatest  social  welfare.  This  kingdom  did  at  one 
time  reap  the  fruits  of  such  a  policy  under  the  directing  care  of  Colbert, 
and  it  wasoneof  the  grandest  monuments  of  his  administration.*  In  1679 
the  coinage  was  done  at  the  State's  expense;  weight  for  weight  was  re- 
tamed,  and  standard  for  standard.  Historians  have  remarked,  and 
among  them  Le  Blanc,  who  is  high  authority  in  these  matters,  that  forth- 
with there  appeared  in  this  realm  a  wealth  of  Gold  and  Silver  such  as 
had  not  been  dreamed  of  before. 

Here  was,  no  doubt,  the  moving  spring  which  raised  our  manufactures 
to  80  high  a  level  of  success ;  for  all  ends  are  considered  in  the  plans  of 
great  men.  This  prosperity  passed  away  when  the  principle  of  policy 
was  almndoned  and  the  recoinage  of  1689  took  place. 

England,  with  her  habitual  sagacity,  has  the  advantage  of  this  ad- 
mirable system ;  the  coinihg  of  money  being  in  that  country  honorably 
considered  an  item  of  public  expense. 

It  is  not  that  the  levying  of  the  costs  of  coinage  is  unjust,  for  the 
stamp  upon  our  coins  is  the  certificate  to  the  world  of  their  weight  and 
fineness;  and  it  is  upon  the  faith  of  this  stamp  that  our  si)ecie  escapes 
being  melted  down  into  Bullion  and  passes  current  in  all  places.    To  a 

*  See  page  712. 
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parsiinonlons  economy,  therefore,  the  remissioii  of  this  toll  may  seem 
like  an  uncalled-for  gift.  Such  an  opinion  might  also  be  fortified  by  the 
assertion  that  the  goldsmiths  would  oftener  be  tempted  to  melt  our  coins, 
and  thus  cause  the  nation  unnecessary  expenses.  And,  fbrther,  the  loss 
must  be  looked  upon  as  involving  500,000  to  600,000  livres. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  these  objections  are  in  part  true  and  are 
entitled  to  some  weight  But  we  most  stoutly  maintain,  in  opposition 
thereto,  that  the  par  of  exchange  is  reckoned  on  the  actual  amount  of 
fine  metal  contained  in  our  specie;  that  the  Scu  (Silver  dollar)  is  not 
exported  until  the  loss  in  exchange  exceeds  3  x>er  cent,  or  thereaboat; 
and  that  thenceforth,  in  case  of  a  fall  in  exchange,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  foreigner  does  not  credit  us  in  our  purchases  for  anything  on  aoeoant 
of  the  cost  of  our  coinage,  while  in  remitting  our  Sens  in  liquidation  of 
his  purchases  from  us,  he  compels  us  to  take  them  at  a  rate  which  in- 
cludes this  cost ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  we  pay  more  for  what  we  bny 
and  that  we  get  less  for  what  we  sell  by  reason  of  the  charges  at  the 
mint. 

The  casting  and  coining  necessitates  exx)enses  and  loss  by  waste  to  be 
borne  by  the  party  doing  the  work ;  and  this  is  the  excuse  for  the  tax. 
The  exx)ense  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  considered,  but  there  are  pro- 
ductive expenditures  which  a  well-ordered  government  should  regard  as 
benefits. 

Premiums  on  the  export  of  our  merchandise  have  been  among  the 
wisest  exi>edients  which  x)olitical  management  has  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of;  and  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  of  seigniorage  and  of  the  cost 
of  coinage  would  be  an  absolute  premium  upon  our  foreign  sales.  That 
nation  is  rich  which  knows  how  to  recompense  its  poorer  citizens  as  an 
encouragement  to  augment  the  product  of  their  toiL  When  was  such 
encouragement  more  needed  than  now  t 

Perhaps,  indeed,  in  ordinary  times,  in  a  period  of  prosperous  credit, 
of  brisk  trade,  your  committee  would  have  limited  themselves  to  pio- 
X>osing  to  you  the  suppression  of  the  right  of  seigniorage  alone ;  bnt  the 
evidences  of  i)enury  on  all  sides  and  of  tiie  paralysis  of  credit,  temporary 
though  they  may  be,  have  determined  us  to  commend  to  you  a  brilliant 
operation,  courageous,  worthy  of  a  great  nation — a  policy  resembling 
that  of  which  the  benign  effects  were  felt  in  this  kingdom  a  century  ago. 
Each  time  that  a  partial  removal  of  the  duty  of  seigniorage  has  taken 
place  since  1756  the  circulation  of  Money  has  become  ft'eer ;  predoos 
metals  fix)m  foreign  lands  have  flowed  in  a  greater  abundance  into  this 
i^alm ;  the  exchanges  have  turned  in  our  fEkvor. 

To-day  the  chief  centers  of  trade,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Amiens, 
and  Bayonne,  call  for  the  suppression  of  the  seigniorage.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  the  same  favorable  results  will  follow  as  formerly, 
and  these  are  precisely  what  we  are  now  in  need  of,  viz,  an  advance  in 
our  exchanges  and  a  larger  stock  of  the  precious  metaJa. 

The  formal  announcement  of  fixity  in  the  value  and  standard  of  oar 
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jifoQey — the  confidence  which  will  thereby  be  inspired  through  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  respect  thas  shown  by  the  nation  to  the  great 
principles  of  trade  and  of  public  faith  in  the  midst  of  drawbacks  insepar- 
able from  a  revolution,  will  be  the  prominent  features  of  this  reform. 

We  must  rise  to  the  height  of  the  proposed  enactment  in  order  fairly 
to  judge  of  it.  That  which  would  perhaps  be  extravagance  in  other 
circomstances,  becomes,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  like  the  present,  an  act 
of  greatness  and  of  most  politic  munificence. 

Furthermore,  a  domestic  consideration  adds  its  weight  to  those  oper- 
ating from  without.  The  National  Assembly  favors  a  currency  of  low- 
standard  Silver;  and  this  financial  operation  cannot  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  prohibiting  the  circulatiojn  of  the  present  pieces  of  6,  of  12, 
and  of  24  sols,  now  outstanding  to  an  amount  of  nearly  fifty  millions, 
of  which  probably  more  than  one-third  in  weight  has  been  lost  by  wear. 
Does  it  not  seem  important  to  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  of  the  As- 
sembly to  make  amends  to  the  public  for  this  unavoidable  loss  caused  by 
time,  which  destroys  everything,  and  to  give  to  the  people  a  good  money 
coined  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury  t  Government  credit  de- 
pends upon  opinion,  and  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  policy  calculated  to 
win  such  good  opinion  and  to  exalt  it. 

Finally,  a  last  consideration  offers  itself  in  support  of  our  i>osition. 
Everything  is  faulty  in  our  monetary  administration,  even  to  the  Ian- 
gas^  employed.  The  technical  obscurity  which  darkens  the  subject 
has  come  fit>m  the  ancient  custom  of  deriving  a  profit,  more  or  less  large, 
from  the  Coinage,  which  it  became  necessary  to  harmonize  with  a  cer- 
tain order  of  nomenclature,  formerly  more  regarded  than  in  recent 
times. 

The  intricate  reckoning  which  had  to  be  gone  into  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  royal  Coins — that  is  to  say,  the  King's  toll  levied  upon  all 
high-standard  minted  Money — came  to  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  mys- 
tery. When  attention  was  no  longer  paid  to  these  symmetrical  terms, 
the  royal  profit  and  the  costs  fixed  certain  relations  between  the  metals, 
which  may  be  considered  under  four  different  aspects : 

Ist  The  numeric  or  fictitious  ratio  of  Qold  to  coined  Silver. 

2d.  The  intrinsic  ratio  of  Gtold  to  coined  Silver  according  as  one  metal 
may  have  been  undervalued  as  compared  with  the  other. 

3d.  The  ratio  of  uncoined  Silver  to  coined  Gold  and  of  Gold  bullion 
to  coined  Silver. 

4th  and  lastly.  The  ratio  of  the  metals  uncoined  to  one  another  being 
that  which  is  fixed  by  the  world's  trade. 

All  these  distinctions  envelop  the  subject  in  such  obscurity  that  it  is 
lare,  even  among  financiers  and  business  men,  to  hear  the  least  discus- 
sion raised  without  the  fact  becoming  apparent  that  the  confusion  among 
these  different  ratios  introduces  as  great  confusion  into  the  reasonings 
employed.  This  obscurity,  these  complications  are  necessarily  taken 
into  account  in  business. 
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IS'ow,  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  England.  There  the  numeric  and  the 
intrinsic/  as  well  as  the  ratio  between  the  metals  as  natural  products, 
are  of  necessity  one  and  the  same  thing,  because  the  specie  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  duty,  tax,  or  charge. 

Hence  all  accounts  are  simplified,  and  book-keeping  is  not  a  mysteiy 
for  either  party  to  the  account. 

From  this  examination  we  are  led  unavoidably  to  the  conclusion  tiiat 
the  working  operation  of  the  mint  will  be  rendered  simpler,  clearer,  ami 
more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the  minter  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  only 
for  the  number  of  marcs  delivered  to  the  public  at  thd  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  authentically  verified ;  and  this  simplicity  of  method  wiU  bring 
about  results  of  economy  otherwise  unattainable. 

All  things  must  be  united  in  this  great  movement ;  and  if  we  desire 
the  end,  we  must  be  willing  to  adopt  the  means. 

The  practical  working  of  the  plan  would  be  simple  in  the  last  degree. 
The  marc  of  coined  Silver,  of  the  standard  of  10  deniers  21  grains,  would 
continue  to  be  worth  49  livres  16  sous  ^  but  there  would  be  provided  ft 
margin  of  one  grain  in  fineness  in  excess  of  the  standard,  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  standard  should  never  fall  below  the  prescribed  rate ;  and  this 
one  grain  in  fineness,  representing  16  grains  in  weight  of  fine  Silver, 
would  be  included  as  part  of  the  costs  of  Coinage  whenever  necessary  to 
make  full  weight.*  Thus,  by  law,  the  marc  would  contain  in  weight 
4,286  grains  of  pure  Silver,  instead  of  4270. 

The  ^ctt  of  3  livres  retaining  its  present  dimensions  and  continuing 
to  be  w^rth  60  sous,  but  of  a  new  Coinage,  would  contain  258^ 
grains  instead  of  257ff|  grains.  The  coined  Uvre  then  would  legally 
represent  SO^/y^  grains  in  weight  of  fine  Silver  instead  of  SoJ^o  grains. 
Hence  no  further  temptation  to  debasement,  no  variation  in  estimating 
the  par  of  exchange  in  Money.  The  foreign  debtor  would  simply  pay 
us  so  many  grains  of  fine  metal  as  were  contained  in  the  number  of  livres 
owed  by  him,  and  the  French  debtor  likewise  a  sum  in  grains  of  fine 
SUver  representing  the  amount  of  his  liability  to  his  creditor.  Such  is 
tjie  touchstone  of  a  good  monetary  ox>eration.  No  more  general  recoiik 
ages,  no  more  trouble,  no  further  anxiety ;  confidence  and  hope  every- 
where. 

The  value  of  metal  uncoined  would  be,  as  in  England,  the  same  as  of 
that  coined ;  no  lurther  obscurity  in  the  different  expressions  concern- 
ing the  numeric  and  the  intrinsic  ratios. 

Nevertheless  your  committee,  who  have  set  themselves  scrupulously 
to  the  consideration  of  their  subject  from  every  x>oint  of  view,  and  who 
have  endeavored  to  answer  and  dispel  all  the  objections  offered,  even 
those  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  false  grounds,  cannot  avoid  bringing  to 

*Denier8  and  graiua  were  terms  of  standard  as  tv^oU  as  measnres  of  weight.  Pun 
Silver  was  represented  by  12  detners,  the  denier  containing  24  grains.  Two  hondred 
and  cighty-oight  grains  in  standard  represented  nnaUoyed  Silver;  andl  grain  stafid- 
ard  being  equal  to  16  grains  in  weight  gave  the  weight  of  the  maro  at  4^606  grains.^ 
Tbanslatob's  note. 
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your  notice  one  which  has  weight,  and  which  most  be  considered  as 
baying  an  important  bearing  upon  the  public  welfare. 

Ilie  honorable  DipuUs  du  Commerce  have  justly  observed  that  the 
refined  ingot  employed  by  silversmiths  and  in  manufactures  in  which 
Silver  is  used,  as  of  galloon  [lace:  silver-lace],  is  a  merchandise  the 
price  of  which  is  necessarily  scaled  upon  the  money-value  given  to  the 
grain  standard  of  fineness  employed  in  the  Ooinage ;  that  in  consequence 
of  the  remission  of  the  tax  and  charges  at  the  mint  operating  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  metal  unalterably  to  3  sols  9)f -f^  deniers,  there  would 
result  an  advance  in  price  on  one  grain  of  standard  equal  to  |4f  of  a 
denier,  which  would  bring  the  price  of  a  marc  of  fine  Silver  up  to  54 
liTres  19^^  sols  instead  of  53  livres  9  sols  2  deniers,  according  to  the 
rate  of  1771.  And  this  amounts  to  an  advance  of  1  Uvre  10  sols  in  the 
price  of  this  material  which  enteiB  into  two  valuable  manufactures,  an 
advance  equivalent  to  3  x>er  cent. 

Yoor  committee  recognize  the  correctness  of  the  calculation^  but  they 
desire  to  observe  upon  the  consequences  thereof: 

Ist  That  on  an  ingot  of  50  marcs,  costing  2,750  livres  at  the  price  of 
54  livres  19  sous,  the  labor  and  the  workmanship  employed  upon  it  until 
it  is  conv^-ted  into  galloon  or  other  textile  adds  at  least  2,500  livres,. 
and  sometimes  1,000  ieus  and  more,  to  the  value ;  that,  consequently, 
the  addition  to  the  purchasing-price  of  75  livres  on  50  marcs  would  bring 
the  advuice  on  the  total  product  to  only  1}  per  cent.,  an  affiftir  quite  too- 
insignificant  to  injure  this  manufacture  of  an  article  of  luxury,  so  Ikr  as 
the  foreigner  is  concerned,  since  we  would  estimate  Silver  at  a  price 
abont  equal  to  that  of  nearly  all  our  neighbors  when  our  ratio  shall  be 
reformed. 

2d.  That  in  this  class  of  manufactures  the  handiwork  goes  for  far- 
more  than  the  material,  and  is  certainly  the  determining  factor,  since 
the  metal  itself  is  lost  and  dissipated  in  great  part  during  the  process  of 
being  worked  up. 

3d.  That  this  one  and  very  limited  instance  should  scarcely  be  al- 
lowed much  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  general  interest ;  that  the  remo  vaL 
of  the  imposts  on  Coinage  being  equal  to  a  premium  of  nearly  3  per  cent., 
npon  the  export  of  all  the  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  the  manufacture* 
of  galloon  would  share  in  this  benefit  with  the  others. 

4th.  That  the  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  silversmith's  trade;: 
and  should  there  be  a  rise  in  price  for  the  domestic  consumer,  it  would 
be  so  slight  as  not  to  counterbalance  the  loss  to  the  circulation  by  the^ 
U8e  of  Silver  in  the  manufacture  of  silver-ware. 

5th.  There  is  a  decisive  and  well-known  fact  to  be  opposed  to  any- 
doabt  tliat  might  arise  or  be  suggested  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  gainedx 
by  the  suppression  of  the  imposts  levied  at  the  mint. 

Since  172G,  following  the  earnest  desire  of  the  business  conmiuni(\ , 
the  government  has  twice  in  succession  lowered  this  duty,  the  reduction 
being  in  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  8  deniers  on  the  livre ;  that  is 
S.  Ex.  58 ^19 
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to  say,  to  3^  p^  cent  M.  le  Goulteux  de  la  S^onrais,  depnty  of  com- 
merce of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  M.  de  Goomai,  intendant  of  commeroe, 
two  men  certainly  enlightened  in  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples as  well  as  of  the  theory  of  exchanges  and  of  trade,  besides  b^g 
men  of  probity,  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  first  es^eriment  In 
1768,  the  honorable  deputies  of  commerce  approved  of  the  project,  aft» 
being  expressly  consulted  in  relation  thereto.  The  notorious  effect  was 
to  raise  the  exchanges  in  our  favor;  to  cause  a  great  flow  of  Gold  and 
Silver  to  the  mints,  such  having  always  been,  as  it  will  invariably  be, 
the  result  of  a  reduction  of  imposts  and  of  burdens  upon  trade  and  its 
returns. 

The  first  experiment  led  to  the  second,  and  these  two  successes  left  to 
the  admimstration  only  the  regret  at  not  being  able  entirely  to  aoocHn- 
pUsh  the  object  We  venture  to  afiton  wiUi  certainty  that  the  obstacle 
came  less  from  the  consideration  of  the  public  loss  of  revenue  involved 
in  the  measure  than  from  the  intrigues  and  cupidity  of  those  who  might 
lay  claim  to  the  favor  of  sur-a^chata  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  enendes  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Twenty  millions,  gained  in  this  way  by  fiivored 
individuals  since  1726,  have  probably  cost  to  general  commerce,  owing 
to  depression  in  exdianges,  80  or  100  millions. 

Hence  a  wrong  judgment  may  have  been  formed  by  those  who,  not 
being  cognizant  of  the  £aicts,  ascribed  them  to  causes  which  did  not  ex- 
ist. Certain  persons  have  thought  that  the  fall  or  the  weakness  in  ex- 
diange  during  a  condition  of  activity  in  our  trade  might  be  attributed 
to  the  higher  price  which  the  premiums  {mr-achats)  gave  to  bullicm  of 
the  Standard  of  the  Ooinage. 

The  trouble  did  not  come  from  this  source,  but  iu  part  fh>m  the  ex* 
elusive  monopoly  granted  on  the  price  of  the  metal,  which  rendered  all 
other  busiiless  interests  dependent  upon  the  monopolist  in  the  competi' 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  the  precious  metals  in  foreign  lands,  and  iMurtly 
because  the  monopolist,  so  long  as  he  made  his  own  profit,  did  not  care 
in  the  least  whether  his  purchases  exceeded  the  quantity  of  bullion  re- 
quired in  trade.  If  this  amount  was  exceeded,  it  followed  tbsA  exchange 
must  fall  to  the  general  detriment  of  the  public ;  but  the  monopolist  came 
out  indemnified,  because  of  the  profit  which  was  assured  to  him. 

The  statements  of  the  coinage  at  the  mints  during  the  years  in  which 
premiums  {Bur-achats)  were  paid,  compared  to  the  years  when  such  was 
not  the  case,  furnishes  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  seen  that,  in 
1784,  the  manufocture  of  Coin  amounted  to  nearly  84  millions,  whereas 
in  the  years  when  there  were  no  sur-achats  the  coinage  amounted  to  only 
20  to  39  millions  annually. 

From  1763  to  1775,  during  all  of  which  years  Mir-acftati  were  paid, 
there  were  taken  to  the  nunt,  on  an  average,  46  millions  annually. 

A  premium  of  2  deniers,  granted  generally  to  trade  by  M.  Tnrgot, 
procured  during  two  years  the  coinage  of  39  millions  one  year  with  the 
•other. 
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These  comparisons  suffice  to  make  it  evident  tliat  a  sjiedol  rise  in  the 
price  of  bullion  of  the  standard  of  ieus  is  a  burden  upon  trade;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  a  general  rise  in  favor  of  conuneroe  produces  activity,  be- 
cause it  fiunlitates  quick  sales,  and  no  one  has  an  interest  to  abuse  it  to 
his  own  ii^ury.  The  fall  in  exchange  stops  short  the  reckless  specula- 
tor, and  there  would  be  no  privileged  advantage  to  come  to  his  aid. 
Upmi  a  final  examination,  a  pretended  indecision  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  the  disadvantage  of  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  mintage  will 
be  found  to  reduce  itself  to  (me  consideration.  This  tax  amounted  in 
1726  to  6|  per  cent.  In  compliance  with  the  earnest  demand  of  the 
business  community,  about  one-half  or  3^  -pet  cent,  were  remitted  with 
advantage  and  with  success.  By  what  strange  revulsion  of  Ideas  can  it 
be  thought,  in  1790,  that  the  remainder  of  the  journey  towards  sound 
prindples  would  be  firaught  with  evil  f  Might  it  not  be  inferred  fh>m 
this  odd  contradiction  that  it  would  be  an  advantageous  performance  to^ 
reimpose  upon  the  coinage  theseS^ percent. of  whiehithadbeenrelievedf 

We  must  reach  these  bases  of  good  sense  and  of  evidence  to  appreci- 
ate at  their  worth  all  the  petty  sophistries  supported  by  incomplete  and 
inadequate  calculations  by  which  a  great  truth  is  attempted  to  be  con- 
eealecU  no  matter  with  what  object. 

Tour  committee  are  certainly  gratified  to  find  their  unanimous  opinion 
sostahied  by  the  demands  ot  dties  like  Bayonne,  Marseilles,  Amiens, 
and  Bordeaux.  But  even  if  these  places  had  not  spoken,  it  would  not 
have  affected  the  truth  of  the  enduring  axiom  that  a  remission  of  the 
tax  OQ  the  coinage  of  Money  is  an  encouragem^it  to  trade  and  commerce— 
a  oontinuiiig  bonus  on  the  export  of  our  commodities,  and  one  that  is 
thus  cheaply  attained.  Never  was  so  great  a  good  secured  at  so  small 
acost 

Your  committee,  nevertheless,  will  not  attempt  to  deny  tiiatthis  great 
measure  will  not  produce  at  once  the  striking  effect  which  attended  the 
same  policy  in  1679,  and  this  because  of  the  changed  condition  of  na- 
tional afikirs. 

This  report  has  called  your  attention  to  the  &cts  that  there  is  no  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  &vor ;  that  we  continue  largely  to  supply  our  needs 
by  foreign  purchases ;  that  we  are  debtOTS  to  our  nei^bors  by  reason 
of  thcte  investments  in  our  public  funds,  and  shall  remain  so  owing  to 
the  settlements  to  be  consummated  in  the  fhture.  As  a  result,  ex- 
changes are  against  us  even  with  Spain,  from  which  we  draw  our  sup- 
plies of  the  precious  metals  against  our  exportations  of  merchandise  to 
that  oountay.    This  is  one  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  present  crisis. 

The  reacyustment  of  the  ratio  between  Ck>ld  and  Silver,  of  which 
yonr  committee  have  demonstrated  the  urgent  necessity,  and  the  remis- 
sion of  the  tax  on  coinage,  are  two  i>owerfid  means  which  are  presented 
to  you  for  the  removal  of  one  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
this  crisis,  viz,  the  deficiency  of  specie  in  circulation. 

The  dumge  in  the  ratio  will  increase  the  advantage  that  Spain  would 
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have  in  the  consuinption  of  our  products  in  preference  to  those  of  car 
rivals ;  for  she  has  more  Silver  than  Gold,  and  consequently  she  values 
her  Gold  more  highly  than  her  Silver,  and  at  the  present  time  she  has 
an  advantage,  to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent.,  in  making  her  payments  in 
Gold  rather  than  in  Silver,  and  an  inducement  of  1-^  per  cent,  in  £»vor 
of  purchasing  English  commodities  with  her  Silver  in  preference  to  our 
own.  The  restoration  of  the  ratio  will  make  it  profitable  to  us  to  settle 
our  annual  debits  in  Gold  rather  than  in  Silver,  while  the  latter  metal 
is  more  useful  in  our  circulation  than  Gold,  which  easily  disappears  from 
sight.  And  if  you  delay  to  restore  to  the  metals  the  ratio  of  proportion 
between  them  which  our  interests  and  our  position  demand,  it  is  dear 
that  your  Silver  will  be  sent  out  in  payment  rather  than  your  Gold 
which  is  concealed. 

Your  committee  will  present  to  you  the  details  of  the  method  the 
most  suitable  for  putting  the  plan  into  operation  m  soon  as  the  body  of 
principles  shall  have  been  established  by  decree ;  but  we  have  felt  it  onr 
duty,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  submit  these  principles  separately. 

The  removal  of  all  tax  ux>on  coinage  will  improve  the  condition  of 
our  foreign  trade,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  infhse  new  life  into  the 
labors  of  the  x>eople.  Whether  the  gain  from  this  new  condition  shall 
enure  to  the  profit  of  your  own  merchants,  oi:  to  the  advantage  of  yonr 
foreign  customers,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals  will  be  brought  into  circulation. 

Your  committee  have  thus  summed  up  the  entirety  of  the  pls^n,  of 
which  the  minor  points  have  been  laid  before  you,  in  order  t^at  your  at- 
tention may  be  fixed  upon  those  matters  which  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  deliberations  you  may  have  upon  the  subject  We  think 
that  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  at  having  united  the  oonsideratiou 
of  the  present  grave  exigencies  of  the  State  with  the  presentation  of 
the  only  means  available  to  restore  order  in  our  monetary  system 
through  a  process  at  once  clear,  simple,  unvarying,  and  indispensably 
necessary.  The  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  this  project  in  its  fall 
scope  will  cause  confidence  to  revive  both  at  home  and  abroad;  it  is 
the  only  one  worthy  of  being  presented  to  our  legislators,  since  partial 
and  temporary  remedies  would  only  aggravate  the  iU,  and  appear,  as  it 
were,  to  tolerate  its  existence,  thus  closing  the  door  against  the  return 
of  hope.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  plan  we  offer  to  you,  which  embraces  all 
that  is  needed,  and  in  which  the  different  propositions  are  related  in 
object  and  sustain  one  another.  It  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
important  considerations  involved,  and  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  circa- 
lation  at  this  time. 

We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  nor  the  probability  that  the  indace- 
ment  offered  by  the  removal  of  the  coinagd-dues  will  cause  a  greater 
influx  of  the  i>recious  metals  than  the  country  is  onf  {n<A;  to;  aii<l  t)ir 
fall  in  exchange  will,  on  this  account,  experience  crtirin  momeutai\ 
variations  until  the  country  shall  have  liquidated  the  balances  in  exported 
conmiodities. 
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Yonr  committee  foresee  this  result,  and  do  not  attempt  to  shijud  it  in 
mystery ;  bat  the  object  sought,  viz,  activity  in  the  circulation,  will  none 
the  less  hare  been  attained,  and  the  impulse  given  to  the  labor  of  the 
people,  necessarily  following  upon  an  improved  condition  of  trade,  will 
be  your  justif  cation.  For  Spain  does  not  carry  on  a  trade  with  us  in  the 
predous  metals ;  she  exchanges  her  Gold  and  Silver  for  our  productions, 
of  which  she  is  continually  in  need,  and  to  which  she  will  give  a  prefer- 
ence in  her  purchases  as  sootf  as  we  rate  her  Silver  higher  than  our 
rivals  do.  At  present  the  public  treasury,  in  order  *to  provide  a  precari- 
ous and  insufiftcient  coin-circulation,  is  compelled  to  buy  bullion  at  a  loss. 
This  business,  which  is  a  necessity,  does  but  aggravate  the  natural  fall 
in  the  exchanges,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  remedy  as  efficacious 
as  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  coinage.  By  this  means  the  cir- 
colation  would  be  replenished  because  of  the  renewed  activity  of  labor. 
It  would  be  a  general  sur-achat  (premium  on  specie),  and  not  one  granted 
to  individualB,  such  being  always  a  load  fastened  upon  advancing  com- 
merce; and  the  public  treasury  would  be  relieved  from  losses  which  it 
now  suffers  without  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  itself  equal  to  the 
demands  made  uxx>n  it. 

After  having  thus  maturely  weighed  and  combined  all  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions, and  realizing  the  necessity  of  novel  legislation  while  perceiving 
the  only  method  of  making  it  worthy  of  the  National  Assembly ;  acting 
within  the  spirit  and  the  object  of  your  decree  of  the  8th  of  October  last,* 
yoor  committee  propose  to  you  the  euactment  of  the  following  decree : 

That,  from  henceforth,  there  shall  not  be  levied  any  charges  or  imposts  whatever 
npon  the  manafactnre  of  the  new  Coins  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  National 
Assembly ;  that  the  Committee  on  Currency  shall  be  charged  forthwith  to  present  a 
Beheme  for  a  new  coinage,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  new  pieces  shaU  be  stmck  the 
BuurafiKtnre  of  the  former  coins  shaU  cease  entirely  in  all  the  mints. 

Tour  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  give 
to  the  money  of  the  national  coinage  as  wide  and  general  a  circulation 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end  that  each  piece  should  bear  upon  its  face 
the  designation  of  the  quantity  of  fine  metal  contained  in  it.  This  hon- 
est practice  would  inform  our  own  people,  and,  in  foreign  lands,  would 
protect  travelers  against  imi)osition.  If  every  nation  would  but  conform 
to  this  measure  the  mystery  of  exchanges  would  be  cleared  up.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommend  a  decree  as  follows : 

**That  on  each  piece  of  Coin  the  stamp  shaU  certify  to  the  quantity  of  fine  metal 
contained  in  the  piece." 

*  This  decree  way  as  foUows : 

"The  National  Assembly  decrees  that  the  Committee  on  Coinage  come  to  an  imme- 
diate nnderstanding  with  the  Committee  on  Finances  npon  the  various  modes  of  reme- 
dying the  scarcity  of  Coin,  and  ospeciaUy  npon  the  foUowing : 

"1.  On  the  coinage  of  small  change. 

''2.  On  the  facilities  to  be  accorded  to  those  who  shaU  carry  Gold  or  Silver  Bnllion  to 
the  Mints,  of  immediately  receiving  Coin  without  other  reduction  than  the  cost  of 
coinage. 

"3.  On  the  plan  of  giving  currency  in  the  Kingdom  to  foreign  SpeciCi  at  rates  based 
upon  their  acmal  valne^  etc''— H. 
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Such  constitates  the  first  part  of  the  work  of  your  oommitteei  oon- 
taining  the  ftmdamental  principles,  without  which  they  would  have  ao 
guide  to  conduct  them  in  the  second.  As  soon  as  tiiese  bases  duiU 
be  fixed  and  established,  all  the  details  of  a  system  the  simplest,  the 
most  economical,  the  most  intelligible,  and  the  most  efficadons,  will 
quickly  suggest  themselves. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  closing  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  such  as  cannot  long  continue  or  be  en- 
dured ;  and  to  prolong  it  would  be  knowingly  to  deceive  the  nation ;  that 
any  action  toward  lessening  the  value  of  the  coinage  would  be  ao  ilia- 
sion  damaging  to  our  good  faith,  and  of  which  the  chimerical  advantage 
would  enfeeble  the  State  by  unsettling  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the 
value  of  wages,  by  the  impoveriBhment  of  the  public  treasury  and  of 
private  fortunes ;  that  any  general  recoinage,  other  than  gradual  and  con- 
tinued, would  be  a  public  loss,  useless  and  agitating,  and  one  which  the 
State  has  not  the  means  to  sustain ;  that  there  is  but  one  narrow  aad 
difficult  path  leading  to  an  improved  monetary  condition,  of  which  your 
committee  have  carefully  examined  the  entrance,  the  course,  and  the 
outlet.  We  confess  before  France  and  the  whole  of  Europe  our  inabil- 
ity to  discover  any  other  way ;  but  we  would  greet  with  patriotic  grati- 
tude the  efforts  of  other  and  wiser  citizens  who  should  be  able  to  con- 
summate the  work  of  financial  restoration  by  happier  exjiedients  not  less 
honest  than  those  we  have  suggested. 


NOTE. 


It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  here  in  connection  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  free  and  gratuitous  coinage  by  the  committee  the  following 
memoranda  indicating  the  course  of  legislative  action  which  simplified 
the  management  of  the  mint  and  established  free  c^Hnage^  and  for  a 
time  secured  gratuitous  coinage :    (See  page  711.) 

Degree  of  the  Goungil  of  State,  containing  authorization  to  the 
Directors  of  Mints  to  receive  plate  which  shaU  be  freely  carried  to  the 
mints.    Of  the  20th  September,  1789. 

Peoglamation  of  the  Exng  for  the  execution  of  the  articles  XXI 
and  XXII  of  the  Decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  tke  6th  October, 
1789,  relative  to  plate.    Of  the  12th  October,  1789. 

Pboclamation  of  the  Kma  authorizing  the  committee  of  the  dis- 
trict, of  the  city  of  Paris  to  receive  jewelry  of  Oold  and  Silverin  order  to 
transmit  it  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint.    Of  the  25th  November,  1789. 

LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  OBaANIZATION  OF  THE  HINTS,  ETC.,  GIVEN  AT 

PABIS  THE  27th  may,  1791. 

Louis,  by  the  grace  oi  Gk>d  and  by  Hie  constitutional  law  of  the  State 
EiNa  OF  THE  French,  to  all  present  and  to  come,  gbeetino.  The 
National  Assembly  has  decreed  and  we  desire  and  ordain  as  follows : 
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Lwree  of  ihe  Naiiandl  Assembly  of  the  19f  A  and  2l8t  May^  1791. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Ghapteb  Y.—Of  the  Director. 

Abtiglb  L  The  Director  o£  the  Mint  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  on 
the  basis  of  tiie  published  schedule  rates,  an^  in  conformity  to  the  decree 
of  the  Kational  Assembly,  national  and  foreign  Specie  which  shall  be 
brought  to  him,  and  ingots  stamped  in  French  mints. 

LAW  lUSLATIYE  TO  TH£  SMAI^  SILYEB  MONEY,  DECREED  THE  UTH  OF 
JANITABY  LAST,  OIYEN  AT  PABIS  THE  28TH  JULY,  1791. 

Decfree  of  ihe  National  Aseembty,  Uth  July^  1791. 

ABt.V.  Everyone  w1h>  shall  carry  to  the  nunt  Silver  bullion  shall 
receive,  without  any  deduction,  the  same  quantity  of  grains  fine  of  coined 
Money. 

The  decree  of  the  16  Yend^miaire,  year  n,  and  26  Pluvidse,  year  II, 
established  a  coinage  system  based  upon  a  unit  called  the  gra^e. 

LAW  BELATIVB   TO   THE  EXGHANOE  OF    GOLD  AND   SILVER   AT   THE 

MINT  OF  THE  28  THEBHIDOB,  YEAB  IIL 

The  National  Oonvention,  after  having  heard  the  report  of  its  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  Section  of  Assignats  and  Coins,  decrees  asfollows : 

Persons  who  shall  carry  Gk>ld  and  Silver  to  be  exchanged  at  the  mint 
shall  receive  the  value  of  them  in  Silver  or  Gk)ld  Coins,  in  conformity  to 
the  law  of  the  first  month  of  the  year  n  and  of  the  26  Pluviose  of  the 
Bameyear. 

Decree  of  ihe  Ifationdl  Convention  of  Uth  Aprilj  1793,  the  eeeond  year  of  the 

French  BepubUo. 


Art.  L  Erom  and  after  the  publication  of  this  decree  the  sale  of  Coin 
of  the  Bepublic  is  forbidden  in  all  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  France, 
or  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  under  penalty  of  six  years  in  irons  to 
an  persons  who  shall  buy  iter  sell  it. 

IL  No  purchases,  sales,  negotiations,  contracts,  or  transactions  shall 
henceforth  have  any  binding  force  unless  they  be  in  assignats ;  those 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  agreed  to  or  proposed  various  prices, 
according  to  whether  payment  should  be  in  Coin  or  in  assignats,  shall 
likewiae  be  condemned  to  six  years  in  irons  j  nevertheless,  without  for- 
bidding  ftioee  who  have  Coii\  to  use  it  at  par  with  assignats  in  their 
payments. 
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In  the  name  of  the  French  Eepublic. 

LAW  BELATIYE  TO  THE  FABRICATION  OF  COIN  OF  THE.8TH  FBDCAIRB 
TEAR  IV  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC^  ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE. 

•  •••••• 

The  Council  of  the  Elders,  after  having  declared  urgency,  adopts  the 
following  resolution : 

Article  I.  The  fabrication  of  Gk)ld,  Silver,  and  Copper  Coin  shall  be 
pushed  by  all  possible  means.  The  management  of  Hie  mint  is  specially 
charged  to  accelerate  its  operations  under  the  direction  of  the  director 
in  charge. 

n.  Any  citizen  who  may  desire  to  convert  Gk)ld  or  Silver  Bullion  into 
Moneymaycanyit  to  themint;  the  real  value  of  it  shall  be  paid  to  him 
in  the  same  metal,  according  to  the  fineness,  without  any  deduction  far 
cost  of  mintage,  fees,  etc — ^H. 
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IV. 

THE  CODTAGB  SYSTEM  PROPOSED  BY  MIBABEAU, 

Upon  the  presentation  to  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Mirabean  distributed,  at  the  session  of  Decem- 
ber 12, 1790,  to  all  his  colleagues  a  tract  entitled  '<  Preliminary  Observa- 
tions on  the  First  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Coinage."  This  tract  of 
15  pages  is  furnished  with  as  many  pages  of  closely-printed  notes.  It 
was  followed  by  his  memoir  on  the  Monetary  Constitution,  and  by  his 
bill  establishing  a  system  of  Coinage.  The  entire  work  occupies  some 
110  pages. 

The  tract  first  mentioned  is  chiefly  an  attack,  not  wanting  in  savage- 
ness  and  personality,  upon  the  work  of  the  committee  lately  printed. 

The  work  of  the  committee  appeared  to  Mirabeau  not  only  for  the 
most  part  very  useless,  but,  further,  ^^  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  of  in- 
exact definitions,  and  of  false  assertions,  so  that,  in  order  to  clear  up 
what  it  desired  to  teach  us,  the  committee  has  increased  its  obscurity." 

Among  the  x)oints  to  which  he  objects  is  the  definition  of  the  word 
mannade  (used  in  French  to  express  ^<  money,"  <^coin,"  and  sometimes 
^'mint"). 

The  committee  having  defined  it  as  a  <^  portion  of  metal  to  which  the 
legislator  gave  a  form,  weight,  imprint,  and  denomination,"  Mirabeau 
oteerves :  ^^  The  writer  of  this  definition  lacks  learning.  In  former  times, 
there  were  moneys  of  copper,  paste,  bark  of  trees  ]  to-day,  shells  are  used 
as  money  in  some  countries.  LaslJy,  the  true  definition  of  money  is  in 
the  Boman  law,  and  especiaUy  in  Aristotle,*  one  of  the  profoundest 
political  thinkers  who  have  taught  the  human  race.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  search  out  a  new  definition  in  order  to  introduce  another  error 
into  the  world."  He  also  objects  to  their  talking  about  metals  and  coins 
themselves  when  in  his  view  the  organization  of  the  mint,  or  rather  the 
modes  of  Government  control  over  Coinage,  should  be  considered  before 
anything  else  was  decided.  The  cardinal  objection,  however,  was  one 
with  which  the  world  is  strangely  familiar. 

"The  committee,"  he  says,  "propose  to  admit  (Jold,  Silver,  and  Copper 
for  money.  This  proves  that  it  has  not  reflected  an  instant  on  the  doctrine 
of  money  or  that  it  is  in  the  toils  of  a  most  pusillanimous  timidity." 

It  is  smiusing  to  observe  that  the  great  orator,  or  the  person  who  wrote 

*  Minbean  was  in  aU  probability  speaking  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  Money  as  a 
measme,  a  point  which  M.  Cheyalier  and  the  Conference  of  1867  strongly  enforced. 
Tbere  is  no  evidence  that  Mirabeau  was  aware  of  Aristotle's  notions  concerning  Legal 
Tender,  nor  that  he  appreciated  the  expressions  of  the  Boman  lawyers  abont  Money 
in  their  relation  to  that  point. 
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in  his  name  here  seemed  to  become  aware  that  he  was  likely,  on  acooant 
of  what  he  was  about  to  say,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  unpractical 
"system-makers''  of  which  France  was  to  have  so  ample  an  experience. 
He  continues :  "I  beg  the  committee  to  read  more  carefully  than  it  has 
done,  although  it  quotes  them,  Locke,  Harris,  and  the  profound  theorists 
upon  this  matter ;  it  will  see  that  I  am  not  floating  about  in  ideas  {systan- 
atiques)  of  system-makers,  and  that  I  ally  myself  to  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  all  the  thinkers.  But  as  this  matter  enters  into  my  address,  I 
shall  say  no  more  of  it  here." 

He  now  comes  to  the  famous  question  on  the  ratio  of  the  metals,  which 
he  pronounces  to  be  "  a  question,  for  the  present,  very  useless,  and  whidi 
will  be  still  more  useless  when  it  shall  be  settled  that  we  are  to  have  but 
one  constitutional  money."  "But  observe,"  he  says, "  how  near  your  com- 
mittee was  to  the  truth;  it  had  it  under  its  hands  and  did  not  seize  it" 
This  supposed  truth  was  the  remark  on  page  ,  concerning  the  balance  of 
trade.  "  What ! "  says  Mirabeau,  "  this  truth  appeared  to  the  committee, 
and  it  did  not  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  between 
Gold  and  Silver  was  not  a  matter  to  be  acted  upon;  that  in  this  matter, 
as  in  so  many  others,  it  waB  necessary  to  leave  their  fluctuations  to  the 
chances  of  commerce.  The  committee  did  not  rise  from  that  truth  to  the 
fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  there  should  be  but  one  kind  of 
constitutional  money,  because  money  being  a  measure,  ought  to  be  equal 
in  all  its  parts,  and  invariable,  which  it  cannot  be  if  you  admit  two  metals 
for  this  measure." 

It  is  evident  to  the  reader  that  on  the  12th  of  December,  1790,  the 
mono-metallist  campaign  was  opened  in  Paris.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  sowing  this  seed  of  discord  between  the  metals,  Mirabeau,  the  Silver 
mono-metallist,  had  no  more  thought  than  had  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Gold 
mono-metallist  (see  page  354),  of  introducingthat discord  between  the  na- 
tions which  late  years  have  known  as  the  Monetary  War,  inaugurated  by 
Germany,  following  the  practice  of  England,  and  inspired  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mirabeau  in  France.  On  the  contrary,  Mirabeau  is  himself 
an  apostle  of  "  solidarity.'* 

In  opening  his  address  on  the  ^^ Monetary  Constitution,"  he  says: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  explain  to  you  the  doctrine  of  Money  as  I 
understand  it. 

"  The  subject  is  extremely  important.  Kot  only  the  theory  of  mon* 
etary  art  is  one  of  the  flrst  bases  of  financial  science,  that  chief  souroe 
of  the  prosperity  of  Empires,  but  it  has  intimate  relations  with  the 
policy  of  all  nations,  which  seem  united  by  this  common  tie  in  order  to 
show  that  races  scattered  over  the  globe  can  never  cease  to  bea  fiunily 
of  brothers,  destined  to  love  each  other— to  aid  each  other  mutually  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  their  nature. 

"An  honest  money  is  the  sign  of  all  that  can  be  sold ;  but  all  that  caa 
be  sold  does  not  grow^  is  not  produced  in  the  same  plsMses. 

"In  the  admirable  combinations  of  His  system,  the  Author  of  all  that 
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exists  has  i)enmtted  the  seas  to  separate  the  Nations  i  but  he  has  for- 
bidden that  the  seas  should  disunite  them.     *  * 

'^And  this  sign  is  not  only  a  commercial  sign;  beside  providing  them 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  the  Nations,  it  per- 
fects these  means;  it  holds  them  each  in  the  limits  which  political  law 
has  established ;  it  arrests  or  thrustd  back  the  sanguinary  arm  of  princes 
tormented  by  the  love  of  false  fekme ;  it  sharpens  industry,  it  fertilizes 
wealth,  it  increases  labor  hundred-fold ;  with  this  sign  resources,  time, 
place,  number,  all  are  balanced  {tatU  se  compense). 

^'Anticipate  from  sound  monetary  doctrine  a  far  greater  influence  when, 
united  to  liberty,  this  double  torch  shall  enlighten  all  tiie  nations  con- 
cerning their  true  interests^  Then  will  they  recognize  the  practicability 
of  an  universal  and  common  Money,  which  shall  be  dex>endent  neither 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  mines  nor  upon  the  avarice  nor  caprice  of  their 
possessors ;  then  the  too  ofb  forgotten  confraternity  of  the  human  race 
will  be  intertwined  by  a  circulation,  more  friendly  and  more  active,  in 
all  political  and  commercial  relations ;  then  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine 
of  money  what  the  Boman  orator  said  of  the  law :  ^It  is  one^  it  is  uni* 
venal;  it  is  the  same  for  Bome  and  for  Athens;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
added,  nothing  to  be  abridged ;  it  has  no  need  of  commentary.'  May  we 
witness  Uiis  happy  ex)och  I  And  if  an  example  be  needed,  may  it  be  the 
Empire  of  the  French  that  gives  it !  But  to  arrive  at  it,  let  us  begin  by 
simpliiying  our  own  monetary  system." 

I  will  here  make  no  frirther  quotation  from  this  eloquent  address,  50 
pages  in  length,  but  will  briefly  set  forth  the  scheme  advanced  by  its 
famous  author. 

The  coinage  bill  which  Mirabeau  proposed  covers  thirty  octavo  pages, 
the  larger  part  of  which  space  is  devoted  to  the  modes  of  control  of 
Coinage.    The  points  of  his  scheme  were  these : 

^<L  There  shall  be  two  kinds  of  monetary  signs  in  France— constitu- 
tiomd  Coin  and  additional  signs. 

'^n.  Silver  shall  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  constitutional 
Honey,  without,  however,  precluding  the  right  of  choosing  another 
material  more  susceptible  of  division  and  of  extension. 

'^m.  Gold  and  Copper  shall  be  used  for  the  additional  signs." 

There  was  to  be  no  seigniorage  in  the  broad  sense,  but  the  cost  of 
Coinage  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  coin. 

Gold  pieces  of  10, 20,  and  50  livres  were  to  be  coined,  but  Mirabeau  gives 
no  dew  to  their  intended  weight;  although  their  value  was  thus  nom- 
inally given,  there  was  to  be  no  real  tie  between  them  and  Silver,  which 
was  the  only  ^^ measure;"  and  the  Gold  was  to  find  its  level  in  commerce 
as  a  trade  Coin.  It  was  substantially  this  system  for  which  Berenger 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  authorities  in  1802  and  1803 
(see  page725);  with  what  lack  of  success  wiU  be  seen  in  an  ezanunation 
of  the  report  of  Gau(^  here  following,  as  well  as  in  the  law  of  1803, 
reprinted  page  155. 
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V. 

THE  EEPOET  OF  THE  MINISTEE  OF  FINAlfCBS  OF  18(»- 

GAUDIK 

SELECTED  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTEB  OP 
FINANCES  •  TO  THE  CONSULS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  ON  COINAGE. 

Citizen  Consuls  :  The  report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to  yon 
about  two  years  ago  on  the  Department  of  Coinage,  which  afterward 
was  remanded  to  the  Council  of  State,  has  raised  various  questions  which 
merit  a  serious  examination. 

It  has  been  asked — 

1st.  Are  Gold  Coins  needed  in  the  circulation  f 

2d.  Supposing  that  they  are  useful  and  necessary,  ought  they  to  re- 
ceive from  the  law  a  fixed  value,  or  is  it  better  to  let  them  seek  their 
value  in  trade  t 

3d.  In  case  the  value  of  Gold  Coins  should  be  fixed  by  law,  what  ought 
to  be  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  Gk>ld  and  that  of  Silver! 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  proper  course  was  to  seek  the  eolation 
of  these  questions  chiefly  in  the  results  of  experience,  which  rarely  de- 
ceives, and  not  exclusively  in  books,  the  learning  of  which,  however 
sound  it  may  be,  is  subject  to  vices  of  interpretation  or  of  application 
which  may  bring  serious  errors  in  their  train. 

Thus,  if  1  may  make  use  of  an  illustration  entirely  trivial,  it  has  often 
been  repeated,  with  good  foundation,  that  in  matters  of  finance  two 
and  two  do  not  always  make  four,  although  in  rigorous  principle  noth- 
ing can  be  more  certain  than  this  calculation. 

I  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  questions  proposed. 

FmsT  question. 

Are  Gk)ld  Coins  needed  in  the  circulation  t 

Gold  Coins  compose  about  a  third  of  our  si)ecie.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  our  interior  commerce.  It  is  admitted  that  bread- 
stuffs,  cattle,  and  almost  all  the  bulky  objects  of  consumption,  dissem- 

*  Martin  Michel  Charles  Oaudin,  1756-1841,  created  by  Napoleon  Dnke  of  GaeU  in 
1809,  entered  the  public  service  in  1783,  was  commissioner  of  finance  from  1791  to  1794, 
minister  of  finance  after  18  Bmmaire,  1799,  also  during  the  100  day%  and  goveinor  of 
Bank  of  France,  18S0-1834.— H. 
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inated  throaghoat  all  parts  of  the  republic,  and  which  are  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  provisioning  of  our  cities,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  sea-ports, 
are  in  the  first  instance  purchased  with  Gold,  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  transport  in  the  market  a  sum  in  Silver  specie  sufficient  to 
purchase  500  setiers  of  wheat,  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  a  thousand 
sheep,  for  the  purchase  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  address  one- 
self to  six  hundred  different  proprietors.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore, 
that  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  Gold  is  indi^)ensable  in  France  for 
transactions  which  interest  society  in  general,  and  a  theory  cannot  be 
admitted  the  application  of  which  with  one  blow  would  deprive  that  de- 
partment of  trade  which  has  for  its  object  articles  of  prime  necessity  of 
the  only  means  it  possesses  of  supplying  its  first  want.  The  question 
might  also  be  asked,  whether  prudence  would  counsel  the  reduction  in  a 
moment  of  about  a  third  of  the  mass  of  money  at  present  in  circulation  f 
But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  our  views  upon  this 
subject  are  already  settled. 

SECOND  QUESTION. 

Should  the  Gold  Coins  receive  from  the  law  a  fixed  value,  or  should 
they  be  left  to  the  movements  of  commerce  f 

llie  same  considerations  which  do  not  ax)i)ear  to  permit  the  banish- 
ment of  Gold  from  the  circulation  seem  to  demand  that  the  Coins  which 
are  to  circulate  should  receive  a  fixed  and  determinate  value  from  the 
law;  otherwise,  and  if  this  value  of  account  must  continually  dei)end 
upon  the  instability  of  the  market  rate  of  Gold  bullion  in  trade,  what  could 
be  the  basis  of  the  various  transactions  of  which  I  have  just  spoken! 
How  can  the  countryman  who  drives  his  cattle  to  the  market  know 
whether  he  is  really  receiving  the  price  which  he  had  intended  to  put 
upon  them  1  With  what  facility  could  he  not  be  cheated  at  every  turn ! 
lu  fine,  if  it  be  true  that  money  is  really  only  a  mea^ure^  how  conceive 
of  one  the  length  of  which  can  vary  from  day  to  day!  Would  a  material 
have  been  chosen  of  which  to  make  the  meter,  for  example,  upon  which 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  could  exert  such  an  influence  that  the 
meter  .would  one  day  be  several^lines  longer  or  shorter  than  the  day  be- 
foref  It  seems  to  me  that  the  variations  in  the  value  of  account  of  these 
Gold  Coins  would  produce  absolutely  the  same  effect.  But  it  is  said 
this  effect  exists  in  spite  of  you,  in  spite  of  the  fixity  of  the  value  of  ac- 
count; for  the  foreigner  takes  your  Coin  only  at  its  real  value,  and  this 
value  is  relative  to  the  rating  of  Gold  bullion  in  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  objection  is  not  powerful  enough  to  establish 
an  opinion  contrary  to  that  which  I  enounce,  for  Money  is  made  for  in- 
terior drcnlation,  it  is  no  longer  as  Money ^  it  is  exclusively  as  merchan- 
rfiw,  that  it  goes  abroad.  But  a  compnri.son  cannot  be  established  be- 
tween the  mass  of  our  transactions  wi'  ii  iv>i^cigners  and  that  of  the  opera- 
tious  which  are  daily  consummated  in  i  1  u:  i  nterior  of  the  republic ;  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  unreasonable  to  expose  the  latter  to  be  continually  dis- 
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turbed  by  a  system  which  wonld  derange  all  their  combinatioiis  under  the 
pretext  that  the  value  of  account  of  our  Money  cannot  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  our  relations  with  the  trade  of  other  States.  Kow,  the 
proof  that  the  partisans  of  this  system  themselves  dread  its  effects^  if  it 
were  to  be  adopted  in  it^  fiiU  extent,  is  that  they  indicate  two  means  of 
remedying  them. 

The  first,  to  fix  the  value  of  QolA  Coin  for  payments  to  be  made  atpuhlk 
offices. 

The  second,  to  oblige  postmasters  to  receive  Gold  Coins  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Government  for  their  admission  in  the  National  Treasoiy. 


[The  Beporter  hesre  enters  upon  a  detailed  argument  of  these  proposi- 
tions  which  had  been  set  forth  in  the  second  report  of  Berenger  (see 
page  724),  and  concludes  in  fiE^vor  of  Coins  which  should  be  Money  as 
pieces  of  20  and  40  francs.] 

THIBI)  QUESTION. 

In  case  the  value  of  the  Gold  Coins  were  to  be  fixed  by  law,  what  ought 
to  be  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  t 

The  general  utility  of  Money  has  caused  it  to  be  placed  among  all 
nations  in  the  rank  of  a  part  of  the  pubUc  expenditure.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  which  compose  it  has  necessarily,  in  conse- 
quence, called  the  attention  of  Governments  to  the  means  of  escaping^ 
or  as  far  as  possible  reducing,  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  in  order 
to  replace  that  portion  of  which  the  mass  required  for  business  should  find 
itself  deprived.  The  prosperity  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of 
the  arts  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  powerful  means  of  retaining  Cioin  in  a 
country,  but  the  relation  to  be  established  between  the  value  of  Gold 
and  that  of  Silver  has  always  been  considered  as  an  accessory  object  of  care 
which  must  not  be  neglects.  Ithasalways  been  thought  that  the  respect- 
ive value  of  these  two  metals  ought  to  be  regulated  in  a  ratio  so  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  ratios  established  in  neighboring  countries  that 
the  extraction  of  one  or  the  other  could  ofier  no  attraction  to  the  cupid- 
ity of  speculators.  This  observation  was  not  forgotten  at  the  time  when 
the  coinage  of  louis  of  Gold  and  of  Silver  was  established  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  A  law  of  March  31, 1G40,  had  valued  the  maic  oi 
fine  Gold  at  384  livreSj  a  coinage  of  louts  of  Silver  having  been  ordered 
in  September,  1C41.  Fine  Silver  was  valued  at  27  livres  13  sous.  Ac- 
cording to  these  valuations  13  marcs  6  ounces  of  fine  Silver  were  then 
needed  to  pay  for  one  ounce  of  fine  Gold.  This  pro]K)rtion  was  based 
upon  that  which  had  been  known  to  exist  in  neighboring  States,  accord- 
ing-  to  t^e  (Nrdinanees  of  their  respective  princes.  Germany  and  Milan 
maintained  the  ratio  of  12 ;  Flanders  and  the  Sethftrlands,  12^  i  England, 
13i ;  and  Spain,  13^. 

France  being  in  the  midst  of  all  these  States  who  drew  from  her  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  articles  necessary  to  the  6apiK>rt  of  life,  the  pro- 
portion here  was  established  at  13|,  in  order  to  attract  foreign  specie, 
which  had  been  decried,  and  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  Gold  from 
France  to  the  neighboring  States. 

One  sees  that  the  principle  of  the  Gk>verninent,  at  that  remote  day, 
was  to  cherish  more  particnlarly  the  preservation  of  Gold  as  being  the 
more  predons  of  the  two  metals  employed  as  Money. 

It  appears  that  the  principle  had  changed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  before  the  last,  for  from  1726  down  to  October  30, 1785,  the 
proportian  had  been  fixed  at  abont  14^ }  it  was  lower  than  that  then 
fixed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  preponderant  nations  in  Europe, 
and  dming  this  long  space  of  time  no  one  noticed  that  any  inconven- 
ience resulted  from  this  difference. 

In  1785  a  voice  is  raised  siting  that  our  Gold  is  being  taken  away  by 
foreigners;  haste  is  made  to  recoin  at  once,  and  we  are  made  to  pass 
directly  frt>m  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ratio.  It  was  a  return  to  the  old 
principle,  the  abandonment  of  which  had  in  a  series  of  sixty  years  occa- 
sioned no  appreciable  effect. 

What  ought  we  to  do  to-day  t  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  seek 
to  render  the  proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver  more  stable,  both  at 
home  and  in  other  nations,  by  the  valuation  which  we  shall  adopt  for 
ooTBelves.  See  in  this  connection  what  I  have  gathered  in  the  observa- 
tions of  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  this  matter. 
^France  and  England  are  the  only  nations  which  we  can  to-day  recog- 
nize as  nations  of  preponderating  importance ;  other  States  of  Europe 
follow  more  or  less  the  impulse  given  by  these  great  powers.  The  pro- 
portion in  England  is  about  [sic]  1  to  15,*  and  already  our  commerce  has 
of  its  own  motion  held  below  this  proportion,  since  for  a  long  period 
the  rale  of  the  kilogramme  of  Silver  has  been  quoted  at  224  francs,  and 
the  kUognunme  of  Gold  at  3,356  instead  of  3,360,  at  which  it  ought  to 
be  fixed  if  the  proportion  was  exactly  1  to  15.t 

It  IB  then  probable  that  in  adopting  that  proportion  we  shall  have  no 
inconveniences  to  fear,  and  then  all  will  proceed  ia  conformity  to  our 
system  of  weights,  and  counting  can  be  made  by  decimals.  Our  pieces 
of  Gold  of  tlie  weight  of  10  grammes,  at  nine-tenths  flue,  will  be  30 
francs ;  coins  might  be  struck  of  5  grammes  which  would  be  worth  15 
francs  and  could  be  called  Oold  Francs,  The  Gk)ld  Franc  and  the  Silver 
Franc  would  then  have  precisely  the  same  weight  and  would  represent 
a  roond  number  of  5-fianc  pieces.  It  is  true  that  one  could  not  pay  100 
francs  in  Gold  pieces,  but  they  could  be  paid  with  5-franc  pieces  with- 
out diange.^ 

*  Aecocding  to  the  Dinsctora  of  the  Mint  this  pToportion  ahould  be  1  to  1&|  [nc]. 

tl  obteire  that  it  may  not  be  proper  to  decide  in  view  of  these  ratios,  if  it  be 
ooQfltdered  that  now  for  some  time  many  of  the  louia  are  altered  by  clippcray  tiwt  they 
only  flgnie  in  the  market  as  ingots,  and  that  they  prodooe  an  overstocking  cif  the 
Burkst,  ii^ariooato  the  pric^  of  Gk>ld.  Thia  ineonvenlenoe  will  cease  when  the  coinage 
of  Gold  shaU  be  resumed  and  there  shaH  be  a  fixed  price  at  the  mint. 
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This  system  appeared  seductive  to  me,  from  yarioos  points  of  view ; 
but  without  intending  to  decide  opinion  upon  a  point  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  controversies,  I  will  observe  that  since  1785  there 
has  been  no  occasion  to  remark  that  the  proportion  of  15^  has  brought 
about  speculations  to  carry  Gold  to  us  and  take  away  our  dollars;  and 
that  the  price  of  Gold  in  commerce  has  always  been  relative  to  the  price 
of  Gold  at  the  mints ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to 
consider  this  same  question  from  a  point  of  view  si>ecially  relative  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed. 

It  may  be  that  the  proportion  of  one-fifteenth  is  that  which  would 
adapt  itself  with  a  more  rigorous  exactness  both  to  the  ratio  which  is 
observed  in  that  one  of  the  neighboring  States  to  which  we  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  adapting  ourselves,  and  to  our  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures ;  but  it  is  not  demonstrated  to  me,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  that  in  maintaining  our  present  proportion,  that  of 
15^,  we  should  be  exposed  to  sensible  inconvenience ;  while  according 
to  the  calculations  of  the  D  irectory  of  the  Mint  the  adoption  of  the 
proportion  of  one-fifteenth  would  occasion  an  enormous  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  owners  of  the  Gold  which  is  to-day  to  be  reooined. 
In  fact,  this  difference  would  be  from  1,800,000  francs  to  more  than 
24,000,000  [9ic] ;  now  such  a  difference  would  appear  to  demand  that 
the  inconvenience  to  arise  from  not  changing  our  present  proportion 
should  be  demonstrated  by  evidence  which  can  leave  no  doubt  before  the 
determination  be  made  to  relieve  it  by  so  great  a  sacrifice**  A  pro- 
found discussion  can  alone  conduct  to  the  solution  of  a  question  of  snch 
high  importance. 

Provisionally,  I  feel  that  I  must  persist  in  the  propositions  which  I 
made  in  my  first  report,  both  for  the  proportion  of  15^  and  for  the  coin- 
age of  20  and  40  franc  pieces,  which  I  regard  as  very  conducive  to  ease 
in  keeping  accounts,  and  which  stand  outside  of  the  decimal  system 
only  as  regards  weight ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  value  of  the  Gold  pieces 
which  are  to  be  coined  should  determine  their  weight,  while  in  the 
opposing  system  it  would  be  the  weight  which  would  control  their 
denomination.  For  the  rest,  in  either  system  the  monetary  unit  wonld 
be  represented  by  a  determinate  quantity  of  Silver,  this  material  being 
preferable  for  the  reason  that  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  Coin 
of  the  Republic. 

*  In  a  note  to  "  Observations  on  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  CoinAgei' 
by  Mirabeau  the  elder  ( Tonneau,  the  barrel,  brother  of  the  great  Mirabeau),  the  author 
says:  ''As  I  am  the  only  one  who  of  late  has  written  on  the  operation  of  the  recoinage 
of  1785,  it  is  no  donbt  I  whom  the  committee  mean  to  point  out  as  the  partiaan  of  (Ati 
operation  and  it8  and  r.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  neither  friend  nor  parti$aM  of 
Mr.  CalonnCy  and  as  for  this  measure  itself,  I  know  better  than  those  do  who  attack  it, 
I  know,  I  say,  t^  '  .ally  and  aueodotically,  how  and  to  what  extent  the  ratio  ^as 
too  high  '.  ^^  '^     there  is  an  aimless  mischievousncRS  in  undertaking  the  criti- 

cism of  it  i  .  l.)nal  A»Hombly,  inasmuch  as,  even  supposing  this  measure  to  have 

been  a  hundred  times  worse  than  it  was,  it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  fact  thsl 
It  has  been  actuaUy  accomplished." — ^H. 
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Another  qoestion  has  been  agitated,  that  of  deciding  whether  the  cost 
of  coinage  shall  in  futore  be  put  upon  the  expenses  of  the  Gk)vemmeut. 
I  had  proposed  the  negative  of  this  by  my  first  report.  I  can  only  per- 
dH  in  this  opinion,  which  the  reporter  of  the  Council  of  State  appears 
to  have  shared. 


Paris,  26  Bromaire,  An  XL 


The  Minister  of  Finances, 

GAUDIN. 


8.  Ex.  58 ^20 


i 
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VI. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

I  present  these  extracts  without  comment  other  than  a  brief  smnuiing 
up  of  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  market  prices  and  legal  ratios 
mentioned  in  the  Introduction.  There  is  no  evidence  in  them  that  15.J 
was  the  market  price  in  1785.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  that  eitber 
in  the  years  directly  following  1785,  when  the  Coinage  remained  imder 
Seigniorial  Eestrictions,  or,  later,  when  Free  and  Gratuitous  Coinage 
were  grasped  at  as  means  of  attracting  metal  to  the  JVIint,  or,  later  still, 
when  issue  after  issue  of  Paper  Money  swept  metal  from  the  field,  did 
the  condition  of  i^Yance  make  possible  a  coinage  of  Gold  at  the  new  ratio 
extensive  enough  to  marshal  any  controlling  force  to  raise  the  rating  of 
Gold  in  commerce  up  to  the  legal  rating  of  the  new  louis;  while  tbe 
admissions  of  the  Finance  Ministers  under  Louis  XVI  and  under  Xaiw- 
leon,  who  respectively  presided  over  the  Recoinage  of  1785  and  over 
the  adoption  of  the  Law  of  1803,  as  well  as  the  selection  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  1790  of  14J  as  a  substitute  for  the  ratio  of  15J,  which  they  anathe- 
matized, appear  not  only  to  complete  the  justification  of  Hamilton's  adop- 
.tion  of  15  in  1791,  but  strongly  to  indicate  that  in  1803  the  American  ratio 
was  entitled,  on  economic  grounds,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  monetaiy 
legislators  of  France.  The  point  of  monetary  doctrine  alluded  to  on 
pages  250  and  251  is  discussed  hereafter  in  a  paper  on  the  <^Bise  of  Gold 
between  1770  and  1830." 
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STATUTES  ESTABLISHING   FREE  AND  GRATUITOUS  COINAGE 

OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  IN  ENGLAND. 


Aimo  deoimo  octavo  Caroli  II.    C.  5,  [1666.] 

Cap.  V. 

AN  ACT  for  enoonn^^g  of  coinage. 

Whereas  it  is  obvions,  that  the  plenty  of  current  coins  of  gold  and  silver  of  this 
kingdom  is  of  great  advantage  to  trade  and  commerce ;  for  the  increase  whereof,  your 
Kigesty  in  your  princely  wisdom  and  care  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  bear  out  of 
jroar  revenue  half  the  charge  of  the  coinage  of  silver  money ;  (2)  for  the  preventing 
of  which  charge  to  your  Majesty,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  bringing  gold  and 
silver  into  the  realm,  to  be  converted  into  the  current  money  of  this  your  Majesty's 
kingdom,  we  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  do  give  and  grant  unto  your 
Majesty  the  rates,  duties  or  impositions  following,  and  do  beseech  your  Majesty  that 
it  may  be  enacted ;  (3)  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons^ 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  what- 
soever person  or  persons,  native  or  foreigner,  alien  or  stranger,  shall  from  and  after 
the  twentieth  day  of  December  one  thousandsixhnndred  and  sixty  and  six,  bring  any 
foreign  coin,  plate  or  bullion  of  gold  or  silver,  in  mass,  molten  or  allayed,  or  any  sort 
of  manufacture  of  gold  or  silver,  into  his  Majesty's  mint  or  mints  within  the  kingdom 
of  England,  to  be  there  molted  down  and  coined  into  the  carrent  coins  of  this  king- 
dom, shall  have  the  same  there  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined  with  all  convenient 
speed,  without  any  defalcation,  diminution  or  charge  for  the  assaying,  coinage,  or 
waste  in  coinage;  (4)  so  as  that  for  every  pound  troy  of  crown  or  standard  gold  that 
shall  be  brought  in  and  delivered  by  him  or  them  to  be  assayed,  melted  down  and 
coined,  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  delivered  out  to  him  or  them  respectively  a  pound 
troy  of  the  current  coins  of  this  kingdom,  of  crown  or  standard  gold ;  (5)  and  for 
every  pound  troy  of  sterling  or  standard  silver  that  shall  be  brought  in  and  delivered 
by  him  or  them  to  be  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined,  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  de- 
livered out  to  him  or  them  respectively,  a  pound  troy  of  the  current  coins  of  this 
kingdom,  of  sterling  or  standard  silver,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
weight ;  (6)  and  for  every  pound  troy  of  gold  or  silver  that  shall  be  brought  in  and  de- 
livered to  be  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined,  as  aforesaid,  that  shall  be  liner  upon 
assay  than  crown  gold  or  standard  silver,  there  shall  be  delivered  (or  the  same  so  much 
more  than  a  pound  troy  as  the  same  doth  in  proportion  amount  imto  in  fineness  and 
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Talae ;  (7)  and  for  every  poand  troy  of  gold  or  silver  that  shall  be  brought  in  and  de* 
livered  to  be  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined,  as  aforesaid,  that  shall  be  coarser  or 
baser  upon  assay,  or  worse  in  value  than  crown  gold  or  standard  silver,  there  shall  be 
delivered  for  the  same  so  much  less  than  a  pound  troy  as  the  same  doth  fall  short 
in  fineness  or  value;  and  so  for  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity. 

II.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be 
no  preference  in  point  of  assaying  or  coinage;  but  that  all  gold  and  sUverbrooght  in 
and  delivered  into  the  mint,  to  be  assayed  and  coined,  shall  be  assayed,  coined  and 
delivered  out  to  the  respective  importers,  according  to  the  order  and  times  of  bring- 
ing in  and  delivering  the  same  into  the  mint  or  mints,  and  not  otherwise ;  so  as  be 
that  shall  first  bring  in  and  deliver  any  gold  or  silver  to  be  coined,  shall  betakenand 
accounted  the  first  person  to  have  the  same  assayed,  coined  and  delivered ;  and  he  or 
they  that  shall  bring  in  and  deliver  any  gold  or  silver  next,  to  be  accounted  the  sec- 
ond to  have  the  same  assayed,  coined  and  delivered,  and  so  successively  in  course: 
(2)  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  brought  in  and  coined,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  in  the 
same  order  delivered  to  the  respective  bringers  in  thereof,  their  executors,  adminis- 
tnitors  or  assigns  successively,  without  preference  of  one  before  the  other,  and  not 
otherwise :  (3)  and  if  any  undue  preference  be  made  in  entering  of  any  gold  or  silver, 
or  delivering  out  of  any  money  coined,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act,  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  mint  or  mints ;  then  the  party  or  parties 
ofiending  shall  be  liable  by  action  of  debt,  or  on  the  case,  to  pay  the  value  of  the  gold 
or  silver  brought  in,  and  not  entered  and  delivered  according  to  the  true  intent, 
meaning  and  direction  of  this  act,  as  aforesaid,  with  damages  and  costs  to  the  part.T 
or  x)arties  grieved,  and  shall  be  fore-judged  from  his  or  their  place  or  office:  (4)  and 
if  such  preference  be  unduly  made  by  any  his  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  clerk  or 
clerks,  without  direction  or  privity  of  his  or  their  master  or  masters,  then  such  deputy 
or  deputies,  clerk  or  clerks  only  shall  be  liable  to  such  action,  damage  and  costs,  ss 
aforesaid,  and  be  forever  after  incapable  of  serving  or  bearing  office  in  any  mint  in 
the  Kingdom  of  England. 

III.  Provided  always.  That  it  shall  not  be  interpreted  any  undue  preference,  to  incur 
any  penalty,  in  point  of  delivery  of  monies  coined,  if  the  officer  or  officers,  or  their 
deputies  or  clerks,  shall  deliver  out  or  pay  any  monies  coined  to  any  i)er8on  or  persons 
that  do  come  and  demand  the  same  upon  subsequent  entries,  before  others  that  did  not 
come  to  demand  their  monies  in  their  order  and  course,  so  as  there  be  so  much  money 
reserved  as  will  satisfy  them,  which  shall  not  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  but  kejit  for 
them. 

IV.  And  for  the  more  orderly  and  clear  performance  thereof,  be  it  enactd,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  master-worker  of  his  Miyestys 
mint  or  mints  for  the  time  being,  shall  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  and  entry  of  any 
gold  or  silver  in  the  said  mint  or  mints,  give  unto  the  bringer  or  bringers  in  thereof  to 
be  coined,  a  bill  under  his  hand  denoting  the  weight,  fineness  and  value  thereof, 
together  with  the  day  and  order  of  its  delivery  into  the  said  mint  or  mints. 

V.  And  for  the  further  encouragement  and  assurance  of  such  as  shall  bring  any  gold 
or  silver  into  his  Majesty's  said  mint  or  mints  to  be  coined ;  (2)  be  it  enoctod,  and  it 
U  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no  confiscation,  forfeiture,  seizure, 
attachment,  stop  or  restraint  whatsoever  shall  be  made  in  the  said  mint  or  mints,  of 
any  gold  or  silver  brought  in  to  be  coined,  for  or  by  reason  of  any  imbargo,  breach  of 
the  peace,  letters  of  mart  or  reprisal,  or  war  within  any  foreign  nation,  or  upon  any 
other  account  or  pretence  whatsoever;  (3)  but  that  any  gold  and  silver  brought  into 
Any  of  his  Majesty's  mint  or  mii^  within  the  Kingdom  of  England  to  be  coined,  shall 
truly  and  with  all  convenient  speed  be  coined  and  delivered  out  to  the  respective 
bringer  or  bringers  in  thereof,  their  respective  executors,  administrators  or  assigns, 
according  to  the  rules  and  directions  of  this  act. 

YI.  And  whereas  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  exponce,  waste,  and 
charge  in  assaying,  melting  down  and  coinage  be  borne  by  your  Mi^esty,  and  for  the 
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further  encoaragement  of  coinage ;  (2)  be  it  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
aathority  aforeasaid,  That  for  every  tnn  of  wines,  vinegar,  cider,  or  beer  that  shall  bo 
imported  or  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  or  into  any  other  jiort  creek,  or  placo 
within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
from  any  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  Scotland,  from  and  after  the  twentieth  day  of  De- 
cember in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  six,  there  nhall  Im 
levied,  collected  and  paid  the  sum  of  ten  shillings:  (3)  and  for  every  ton  of  brandy- 
wines  or  strong-waters  that  shall  be  imported  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  twenty  Khil- 
liogs ;  (4)  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  to  be  levied,  collected 
and  paid  at  the  respective  custom-houses  to  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 
customs  for  the  time  being  at  the  inix>ortation  of  the  said  conunodities,  over  and  above 
all  other  duties  charged,  leviable  aud  payable  upon  the  said  commodities,  and  to 
be  by  them  distinguished  and  kept  apart  from  all  other  monies  by  them  collected 
and  levied  upon  the  same  commodities,  or  upon  any  other  commodities  or  merchandizes 
whatsoever ;  (5)  and  to  be  by  the  said  collector  or  collectors  respectively  so  answered 
and  paid  quarterly  into  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  of  your  Majesty,  your  heirs  and 
snccesaoTs,  there  also  to  bo  kept  distinct  and  apart  from  all  other  monies  arising  by 
the  castoms,  or  by  any  other  way  or  revenue  whatsoever ;  which  said  duty  they  are 
hereby  enjoined  to  receive  and  pay  according  to  the  several  directions  of  this  act,  with- 
out any  salary  or  fee. 

VIL  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  all 
manner  of  wine«,  vinegar,  cyder,  beer,  brandy- wines  and  strong- waters  imported  as 
afoivsaidy  shall  pay  their  several  and  respective  duties  imposed  by  this  act ;  and  u^wu 
non-payment  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  such  and  the  same  pains,  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, as  in  and  by  the  late  acts  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  for  frauds,  are  en- 
acted and  appointed,  upon  non-payment  of  the  duties  by  the  said  acts  ImiKJsed  upon 
goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  same  nature  with  those  mentioned  in  this  act. 

VIII.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted.  That  for  what  of  the  aforesaid 
commodities  shall  be  transported  into  any  parts  beyond  the  seas,  within  the  term  and 
space  of  one  year  after  the  importation  thereof,  that  the  duty  i)aid  by  this  act  for  the 
8ame  shall  be  repaid  by  the  respective  collectors  of  the  customs  for  the  time  being. 

IX.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted.  That  no  monies  leviable  and  payable  by 
thiJi  act  shall  be  applied  or  converted  to  any  use  or  uses  whatsoever,  other  than  to 
the  defraying  the  charge  and  expence  of  the  mint  or  mints,  and  of  the  assaying 
melted  down,  waste  and  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  bringing  in  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  said  mint  or  mints,  there  to  be  coined  into 
the  current-ccins  of  this  kingdom ;  (2)  nor  shall  any  of  the  said  monies  be  issued  out 
of  the  exchequer,  but  by  onler  or  warrant  of  the  lord  treasurer  and  under-treasurer, 
or  conunissioners  of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being,  to  the  master  and  worker,  or  mas- 
ters and  workers  of  youi*  M^esty's  mint  or  mints  for  the  time  being,  and  mentioning, 
that  they  are  for  the  use  and  service  aforesaid,  to  be  kept  in  his  Majesty's  office  of 
receipt  in  the  said  mint  or  mints  under  the  usual  keys  of  the  warden,  master  aud 
worker,  and  comptroller  for  the  time  being,  and  issued  out  theuce  from  time  to  time, 
acconling  to  the  manner  and  course  of  the  said  mint  or  mints  respectively. 

X.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  not  be  issued  out  of  the  ox- 
chequer  ot  the  said  monies  in  any  one  year,  for  the  fees  and  salaries  of  theofflrers  of  the 
mint  or  mints,  and  towards  the  providing,  maintaining  and  repairing  of  the  houses, 
offices,  and  buildings  and  other  necessaries  for  assaying,  melting  down  and  coining 
above  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  money,  and  the  overplus  of  the  said 
monies  so  kept  or  to  be  kept  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  employed  for  and  towanLs  the  ex- 
pence,  waste  and  charge  of  alloying,  melting  down  and  coinage,  and  buying  in  of 
gold  and  silver  to  coin,  and  not  otherwise. 

XI.  And  lastly,  bo  it  enacted,  and  it  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until  the  twentieth  day  of  December  which 
shall,  in  the  year  of  our  lonl  one  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-one,  and  until  the  cud 
of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following  and  no  longer. 
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XII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  flirther  enacted,  That  whereas  his  Majesty  in  and 
by  his  lett-ers  patents  under  his  great  seal,  dated  at  Westminster  the  twentieth  day  of 
August  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  did  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations 
him  moving,  give  and  grant  to  dame  Barbara  Villiers  widow,  the  sum  of  two  penre, 
by  tale  out  of  every  pound  weight  troy  of  silver  monies,  which  from  thenceforth  sfaonld 
be  coined  by  virtue  of  any  warrant  or  indenture  made  and  to  be  made  by  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  to  have,  hold,  receive,  p  erceive,  and  take  the  same  unto  the 
said  dame,  Barbara  Villiers,  her  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  from  the  ninth 
day  of  the  then  instant  August  weekly,  as  the  said  monies  should  be  coined,  for  and 
during  the  term  of  one  and  twenty  years,  as  by  the  same  doth  appear ;  that  his  Majesty 
may,  out  of  the  monies  leviable  by  this  act  appoint  and  cause  reasonable  satisfaction 
to  be  made  yearly  to  the  said  dame  Barbara  Villiers,  her  executors  and  administraton, 
for  her  interest  in  the  premises,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  in  any 
one  year. 

[This  statute  was  kept  pennanently  in  force  by  25  Car.  2,  c.  S;  1  Jac. 
2,  c.  7 ;  4  and  6  W.  and  M.,  c.  24 ;  12  and  13  W.  3,  c.  41 ;  7  Annae.,  c 
24 ;  1  Geo.  I,  c.  18 ;  9  Geo.  I,  c.  19 ;  4  Geo.  2,  c.  12 ;  12  Geo.  2,  c.  5  j  19 
Geo.  2,  c.  14j  27  Geo.  2,  c.  11,  and  by  the  following:] 

(Anno  primo  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  XVI.) 

AN  ACT  to  continue  the  duties  for  encouragement  of  the  coinage  of  money. 

^lay  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty; 

AVhereiis  by  an  act  made  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  continued,  with  some  additions,  by  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  both  which  acts  were  revived,  and  further  continued,  by  an  act  made  in 
the*  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Kiug  James  the  Second,  and  further  continued  by  sev- 
«jral  subsequent  acts  made  in  the  foarth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Marj',  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third, 
C(?rtain  rates  and  duties  were  imposed  on  all  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  and  beer,  and  sImi 
on  all  brandy  wines  and  strong  waters,  imported  or  brought  into  the  port  of  London, 
or  into  auy  other  port-s,  creeks,  or  places,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  dominion 
of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  the  said  several  rates  and  duties  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  dcfraj^ing  the  charge  of  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  monies  in  the 
mints  of  England : 

And  whereas  after  the  union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  an  act 
was  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whereby  the  like  rates  and 
duties  were  grant-ed  and  made  payable  i'or  the  like  purposes,  and  for  the  term  therein 
mentioned,  on  all  wines,  vinegar,  c>der,beer,  brandy  wines  and  strong  waters,  imported 
into  Great  Britain;  and  the  said  acts  made  in  the  eighteenth  and  twen ^*-fii*th  yean 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  also  an  act  made  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  every  clause,  article,  and  sentence  in  the  said  acts,  or 
any  of  them,  contained,  were  revived,  and  further  continued,  with  some  additional 
X)ro visions,  for  the  service  of  the  mints  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively :  and 
whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First,  tlw 
said  several  rates  and  duties,  and  all  the  said  former  acts,  and  all  other  acts  of  parlia- 
uii'nt  concerning  coinage  then  being  in  force,  were  revived  and  continued  for  the 
further  term  therein  meutioued;  and  a  provision  was  thereby  made  for  supplying  any 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  settled  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage : 

And  whereas  the  said  several  rates  and  duties,  and  all  the  said  acts  concerning  coin- 
agt',  wei"e,  with  a  like  pro\ision  for  supplying  any  deficiency  of  the  said  revenue,  fur- 
ther continued  by  several  subsequent  acts  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Gt'orgo  the  First,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  King  George 
the  Second : 
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And  whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  iate  majesty 
King  George  the  Second,  the  said  duties  on  brandy  wines  and  strong  waters,  were  united 
to  the  aggregate  fund,  and  still  continue  part  thereof: 

And  whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  majesty 
King  George  the  Second,  and  also  by  one  other  act  made  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
ifipi  of  his  said  late  Majesty,  such  only  of  the  said  rates  and  duties  so  granted  by  the 
said  act  made  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  as  were 
tiitreby  charged  on  the  importation  of  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  and  beer,  and  all  the  said 
fr^nner  acts,  and  all  other  acts  of  parliament  concerning  coinage,  then  being  in  force, 
and  the  same  provision  for  supplying  any  deficiency  of  the  said  revenue,  were  further 
continued,  and,  by  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said 
htt'  nu^esty  King  George  the  Second,  have  continuance  for  the  space  of  seven  years 
from  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  four,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following,  and  no  longer : 

And  whereas  great  benefit  hath  arisen  from  the  encouragement  of  coinage  given  by 
the  said  acts,  and  it  is,  thei'cfore,  expedient  that  an  adequate  revenue  be  settled  and 
contioueil  for  the  like  purposes :  we,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  do  give  and  grant  unto  your 
Maje»ty  the  rates,  duties,  and  impositions,  hereinafter-mentioned,  for  and  during  the 
term  hereinafter-expressed  ;  and  do  humbly  pray  that  it  may  be  enacted ;  and  be  it 
fuacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  anthority  of  the  same. 

That  such  and  the  like  rates,  duties,  and  impositions,  as  by  the  said  act  of  the  eighteeuth 
rear  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  were  granted,  and,  by  the  said  subsequent 
acts,  were  continued,  for  and  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  and  beer, 
daring  the  respective  terms  therein  mentioned,  shall  be  further  continued,  and  be  paid 
and  payable  to  his  Migesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  for  and  upon  all  wines,  vinegar, 
cyder,  and  beer,  which  shall  be  imported  or  brought  into  Great  Britain,  within  or  during 
thf  space  of  seven  years,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hcodred  and  sixty-one,  and  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next 
loUowing,  and  no  longer ;  and  that  all  the  said  former  acts,  and  all  other  acts  of  par- 
liament concerning  coinage,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  clause,  article,  and  sen- 
tence in  them,  or  any  of  tbem  contained,  now  being  in  force,  shall  be,  and  are,  by 
Tirtne  of  this  act,  continued,  and  shall  be  in  force,  and  be  dulv  put  in  execution,  for 
and  during  all  such  time  and  term  as  are  before-mentioned,  as  fully  and  effectually  as 
lithe  same  were  particularly  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  the  body  of  this  present  act. 

II.  And,  to  the  end  the  importers  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  mints  of  England  and 
Scotland  respectively,  may  not  be  discouraged  by  any  deficiency  of  the  revenue  by 
tliifl  act  settled  for  defraying  the  coinage  thereof,  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  commissioners  of  the 
tn-asury,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them  now  being,  or  the  high  treasurer,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being,  and  he  or  they  is  or 
an-  hereby  empowered  and  directed,  out  of  the  Monies  arising  by  this  act,  or  out  of 
any  other  publick  supplies  granted,  or  to  be  granted,  by  iiarliament,  to  cause  so  much 
Money  to  be  applied  as  shall  be  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  said  mints 
of  England  and  Scotland  respectively,  by  way  of  imprest  and  upon  account  for  that 
^•'r\-ice,  so  as  the  same,  together  with  the  Coinage  duties  arising  by  this  act,  do  not 
^xre«*d,  in  any  one  year,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  so  as  the  said  Monies 
1»'  issiued  out  of  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  master  of  the  mint  in  J^gland, 
Hi  A  to  the  master  of  the  mint  in  Scotland  respectively,  for  the  said  purposes. 
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[The  next  re-enactment  is  that  of  8  Geo.  Ill,  c.  1,  which  contmuesthe 
act  until  the  statute  here  reprinted  of  9  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  2,  re-enacts  it 
in  perpetuity.] 

Anno  nano  George  III,  1768. 
Cap.  XXV. 

A2^  ACT  for  making  perpetual  an  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  hia  preaent  lia^j,  la- 
titulod.  "An  act  to  continue  the  duties  for  encouragement  of  the  Coinage  of  Money." 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty; 

Wlieroos  an  act  was  made  in  the  first  year  of  yonr  Majesty's  reign,  intitnled,  An 
act  to  continue  the  duties  for  encouragement  of  the  Coinage  of  Money,  whereby  th« 
duties  and  laws  therein  mentioned  or  referred  to  were  continued  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  and  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following: 
and  whereas,  hy  an  act  made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  intituled,  An  act  for 
further  continuing  certain  laws  to  prohibit  for  a  limited  time  the  exportation  of  com, 
grain,  meal,  malt,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  and  starch ;  and  also  the  extraction  of  lov 
wines  and  spirits  from  wheat  and  wheat  flour ;  for  further  allowing  the  importation 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  barley,  barley-meal  and  pulse,  free  of  duty,  into  this  Kinjr- 
dom  from  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  for  allowing  the  importation  of  oats  and  oat^meal, 
rye  and  rye-meal,  into  this  Kingdom,  for  a  limited  time,  free  of  duty;  and  also  for 
continuing  such  other  laws  as  will  expire  before  the  beginning  of  the  next-  session  of  par- 
liament ;  the  said  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  your  Majesty's  reign  was  continned 
until  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament : 

And  whereas  It  is  expedient  that  the  said  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  yonr  Maj- 
esty's reign  should  be  made  perpetual:  We,  your  Maje'sty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal snb- 
jects,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  do  humbly  pray  yonr 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted;  and  bo  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excclltiit 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 
That  the  said  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign  intituled  **An 
act  to  continue  the  duties  for  encouragement  of  Coinage  of  Money,"  and  all  the  clauses, 
powers,  provisions,  directions,  nilcs,  and  articles  therein  contained,  shall  be  and  art' 
hereby,  made  perpetual;  and  shall  continue  in  force  and  be  carried  into  execution,  as 
fully  and  efiectually  as  if  the  same  were  particularly  repeated  and  re-enacted  inthelKHly 
of  this  present  act,  and  as  if  thei'e  had  not  been  any  limitation  of  time  whatsoever 
expressed  in  the  said  act  for  the  determination  thereof,  or  of  any  matter  therein  con- 
tained. 

[Although  practically  abrogated,  so  far  as  Silver  was  concerned,  by  the 
clauses  for  prohibition  of  Silver  Coinage  in  38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  59, 1798  (see 
page  345),  this  statute  remained  in  fprce  till  1816;  when,  by  50 
Geo.  Ill,  c.  68  (see  page  373),  so  much  of  it  as  ^aranteed  gratuitous 
Coinage  of  Silver  was  repealed,  and  the  coinage  was  ordained  of  Siher 
Coins  which  should  contain  about  6  per  cent,  less  Silver  than  Coins 
under  the  former  standard,  while  the  mint  imce  remained  the  same  and 
payable  in  Silver ;  the  Legal  Tender  of  the  Silver  was  reduced  to  40 
shillings.] 
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[Prom  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  Vol.  Vn,pp.  523-534.] 

DEBATE   IN    THE    COMMONS    ON  THE  SOABGITY  OF  THE  SILYEB,  AND 
ON  LOWERING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  GOLD  COINS. 

Dec.  29  [mc],  Mr.  Aislabie  took  notice  of  the  great  scarcity  of  tlie  Silver 
Species,  which  in  all  probability,  was  occasioned  by  the  exportation  of 
the  same,  and  the  inii)ortation  of  Gold ;  and  proposed  that  a  speedy 
remedy  might  be  put  to  that  growing  evil,  by  lowering  the  value  of  the 
Gold  Si>ecies.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Caswall,  member  for  Leomin- 
ster, one  of  the  Sword-Blade  Company;  but  Mr.  E.  Walpole,  who  did 
not  expect  such  a  motion,  said  "  This  was  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, that  it  ought  to  be  well  weighed  and  maturely  considered,  before 
the  House  came  to  any  Eesolution  thereupon."  It  was  accordingly  re- 
solved, 

1,  "That  this  House  will,  to-morrow  morning,  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  nation  in  relation  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  this  Kingdom; — 
2,  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  That  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  the  Representations  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  Mint  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury-, 
in  relation  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  this  Kingdom,  may  be  laid 
before  this  House.'' 

Ordered,  That  the  Officers  of  the  Mint  do  attend  this  House  to-mor- 
row momiug. 

Dec.  21.  Mr.  Aislabie  renewed  the  motion  he  made  the  day  before, 
relating  to  the  Coin,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Caswall,*  who  made  a 
speech  on  the  various  and  respectiv^e  values,  which  at  different  times. 
Gold  and  Silver  Coins  have  born,  with  respect  one  to  the  other,  according 
to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  either,  and  suggested,  that  the  over-valuation 
of  Gold  in  the  current  coins  of  Great  Britain,  had  occasioned  the  exporta- 
tion of  great  quantities  of  silver  species ;  and  to  that  purjwse  laid  open 

*  Mr.  CaawaU  vraa  knighted  during  the  Session.  315 
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a  clandestine  trade,  which  of  late  years  had  been  carried  on  by  theDutcih, 
Hamburghers,  and  other  foreigners,  in  concert  with  the  Jews  and  other 
timers  here,  which  consisted  in  exjwrting  Silver  Coins,  and  importing 
Gold  in  lieu  thereof,  which  being  coined  into  guineas  at  the  Tower,  near 
15  pence  was  got  by  every  guinea,  .which  amounted  to  about  5  i>er  cent, 
and  as  these  returns  might  be  made  five  or  six  times  in  a  year,  consider- 
able sums  were  got  by  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  which  thereby 
was  drained  of  silver  and  over-stocked  with  gold :  concluding,  that  in 
his  opinion,  the  most  effectual  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  pernicious  trade, 
was  to  lower  the  price  of  guineas,  and  all  other  gold  species. 

This  speech  was  received  with  general  applause,  and  it  was  resolved 
in  the  Grand  Committee,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Honse, 
"  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  issue  his  royal  Proc- 
lamation, to  forbid  all  persons  to  utter,  or  receive  any  of  the  pieces  of 
Gold,  called  Guineas,  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate  than  one  and  twenty 
shillings  for  each  Guinea,  and  so  proportionably  for  any  greater  or  lesser 
pieces  of  coined  Gold.''  This  Address  being  presented  to  his  majesty,  a 
Proclamation  was  issued  accordingly.* 

*  Tlio  following  is  a  copy  of  the  said  Proclamation : 

**G.  R.    Whereas  the  value  of  the  Gold,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  Silver  in  the 
current  coins  of  this  realm,  as  paid  and  received,  is  greater  in  proportion  than  tbe 
value  of  gold  is  to  the  value  of  silver  in  neighbouring  nations;  and  the  overvalnatioa 
of  Gold  in  the  current  coins  of  this  realm,  hath  been  a  great^sausc  of  carrying  out  and 
less(»uing  the  species  of  the  Silver  coins  thereof,  which  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  of  this  Kingdom :  And  whereas  the  Commons  in  parliament  have,  by  their  Ad- 
dress, humbly  besought  us,  That  we  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  our  royal 
Proclamation,  to  forbid  all  persons  to  utter  or  receive  any  of  the  pieces  of  Gold,  called 
Guineas,  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate  than  one  and  twenty  shillings  for  each  guinea, 
and  so  proportionably  for  any  greater  or  lesser  pieces  of  coined  gold,  which  we  hare 
graciously  condescended  unto.    Now,  for,  and  toward  remedying  the  said  evil,  ttc 
have  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  Council,  to  issue  this  our  royal  Procla- 
mattou,  hereby  strictly  prohibiting  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  to 
utter  or  receive  any  of  the  pieces  of  Gold  Coin  of  this  kingdom,  commonly  called 
Guineas  (Which  in  our  mint  were  coined  only  at  twenty  shillings  each,  but  have  been 
by  our  subjects  paid  and  received  at  the  rate  of  one  and  twenty  shiUings  and  six  pence 
each )  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate  or  value  than  one  and  twenty  sh  iliing  for  each  guinea, 
and  so  proportionably  for  the  pieces  of  Gold  called  half  guineas,  double-guineas,  and 
live-pound  pieces ;  and  the  other  pieces  of  ancient  Gold  Coin  of  this  kingdom,  which 
by  their  wearing  may  be  diminished  in  their  weight,  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate  or 
value  than  as  folio weth.  That  is  to  say,  the  piece  of  gold  now  received  and  paid  for 
three  and  twenty  shillings  and  six  pence,  to  be  hereafter  received  and  paid  for  three 
and  twenty  shillings,  and  no  more.    The  piece  of  gold  now  received  and  paid  for  five 
and  twenty  shillings  and  six  jience,  to  be  hereafter  received  and  paid  for  five  and 
twenty  shillings,  and  no  more ;  and  so  proportionably  for  smaller  pieces  of  the  like  gold 
coin ;  At  which  Rates  and  Values  we  do  hereby  declare  the  said  respective  pieces  of 
coined  gold  to  bo  current.    And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  our 
lovinfj:  subjects  whatsoever,  that  they  do  not  presume  to  receive  or  pay  the  gold  coins 
of  this  realm,  at  any  greater  rates  or  value  than  the  rates  and  values  aforesaid,  upon 
pain  of  our  highest  displeasure  and  upon  pain  of  the  greatest  punishment  that  by  law 
may  be  inllicted  upon  them  for  their  default,  negligence  and  contempt  in  this  behall 
Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  2'Jnd  of  December,  1717,    In  the  4th  Year  of 
our  reign." 
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SEPOBTS  MADE  BY  SIB  ISAAC  NEWTON,  MASTEB  OP  THE  IktINT,  CON- 
CEBNING  THE  STATE  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS. 

This  day,  Mr.  Lowndes  presented  to  the  House  the  following  rei>orts, 
made  by  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  Master  of  the  Mint,  concerning  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Coins : 

^^To  the  right  hon.  The  Lords  Commisrioneri  of  His  Majesty^ s  Treasury. 

'<  May  it  please  yonr  lordships ; 

"  In  obedience  to  yonr  lordships'  order  of  reference,  of  August  12th, 
that  I  should  lay  before  your  lordships  a  State  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins  of  this  kingdom,  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  value  of  Gold  in 
proportion  to  silver,  with  my  observations  and  opinions;  and  what 
method  may  be  best  for  preventing  the  melting  down  of  the  Silver  Coin  j 
I  humbly  represent,  that  a  pound  weight  troy  of  gold,  11  ounces  fine, 
and  one  ounce  allay,  is  cut  into  44^  guineas :  and  a  pound  weight  of 
sflver,  11  ounces  two  pennyweight  fine,  and  IS  pennyweight  allay,  is 
cat  into  62  shillings )  and,  according  to  this  rate,  a  pound  weight  of  fine 
gold  is  worth  15  i)ounds  weight  six  ounces  17  pennyweight  and  five 
grains  of  fine  silver,  reckoning  a  guinea  at  11,  Is.  6^.  in  Silver  money; 
bat  silver  in  bullion,  exportable,  is  usually  worth  2d.  or  Zd.  per  ounce 
moie  than  in  coin ;  and  if,  at  a  medium,  such  bullion  of  Standard-allay, 
be  valued  at  5«.  4^d.  per  ounce,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  will  be  worth 
bat  14  lb.  wt.  11  oz.  12  dwt.  9  gr.  of  fine  silver  in  bullion;  and,  at  this  rate, 
a  guinea  is  worth,  but  so  much  silver  as  would  make  20«.  M.  When 
Bhips  are  lading  for  the  East-Indies,  the  demand  of  silver,  for  exporta- 
tioD,  raises  the  price  to  5«.  M.  or  5«.  %d.  per  ounce,  or  above;  but  I  con- 
sider not  those  extraordinary  cases. 

^^A  Spanish  pistole  was  coined  for  32  rials,  or  four  pieces  of  eight  rials, 
osoally  called  pieces  of  eight,  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  weight  thereof;  and  a  Doppio  Moeda  of  Portugal  was  coined 
for  ten  crusados  of  silver,  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  sixteenth-x^art 
of  the  weight  thereof:  Gold  is,  therefore,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  of  six- 
teen times  more  Value  than  Silver  of  equal  weight  and  allay,  according 
to  the  standard  of  those  Kingdoms ;  at  which  rate  a  guinea  is  worth 
22«.  Id. ;  but  this  high  price  keeps  their  Gold  at  home  in  good  plenty  and 
carry  away  the  Spanish  Silver  into  all  Europe,  so  that  at  home  they 
make  their  payments  in  Gold,  and  will  not  pay  in  Silver  without  a  pre- 
miam;  upon  the  coming  in  of  a  Plate  fleet  the  premium  ceases,  or  is 
bat  small ;  but  as  their  Silver  goes  away,  and  becomes  scai'ce,  the  pre- 
miam  increases,  and  is  most  commonly  about  six  per  cent.,  which  being 
abated,  a  guinea  becomes  worth  about  20«.  M.  in  Si>ain  and  Portugal. 

"In  France  a  x)ound  weight  of  fine  Gold  is  reckoned  worth  15  pounds 
weight  of  fine  Silver ;  in  raising  or  falling  their  money  their  Kings' 
edicts  have  sometimes  varied  a  little  from  this  proportion  in  excess  or 
defect,  but  the  variati3iis  have  been  so  little  that  I  do  not  here  con- 
sider them :  By  the  edict  of  May,  1709,  a  new  pistole  was  coined  for 
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• 

four  new  lewisses,  and  is  of  eqnal  allay,  and  the  fifteenth-part  of  the 
weight  thereof,  except  the  errors  of  their  mints ;  and  by  the  same  ediet 
fine  Gold  is  valued  at  15  times  its  weight  of  fine  Silver ;  and,  at  this  rate, 
a  guinea  is  worth  20«.  S^d.  I  consider  not  here  the  confusion  made  in 
the  monies  in  France  by  frequent  edicts  to  send  them  to  the  Mint  and 
give  the  King  a  tax  out  of  them :  I  consider  only  the  value  of  Gold 
and  Silver  in  proportion  to  one  another. 

"  The  ducats  of  Holland,  and  Hungary,  and  the  empire,  were  lately 
current  in  Holland,  among  the  common  people,  in  their  markets,  and 
ordinary  afiairs,  at  five  guilders  in  specie,  and  five  stivers;  and  com- 
monly changed  for  so  much  Silver-monies  in  three-guilder  pieces  and 
guilder-pieces,  as  guineas  are  with  us  for  21«.  6cL  sterling;  at  which  rate, 
a  guinea  is  worth  20«.  l^d. 

"According  to  the  rate  of  Gold  to  Silver  in  Italy,  Germany,  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  a  guinea  is  worth  about  208,  and  7d,  M.  5d  or  id, 
for  the  proportion  varies  a  little  within  the  several  governments  in  those 
countries.  In  Sweden,  G  old  is  lowest  in  proportion  to  silver,  and  this  hath 
made  that  Kingdom,  which  formerly  was  content  with  copper  money, 
abound  of  late  with  silver,  sent  thither  (I  suspect)  for  naval  stores. 

"  In  the  end  of  King  William^s  reign,  and  the  first  year  of  the  late 
queen,  when  foreign  coins  abounded  in  England,  I  caused  a  great  many 
of  them  to  be  assayed  in  the  mint  and  found  by  the  assays  that  fine  gold 
was  to  fine  silver  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  Kingdoms,  in  the  proportions  above-mentioned,  errors 
of  the  mint  excepted. 

"  In  China  and  Japan,  one  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is  worth  hat 
nine  or  ten  pounds  weight  of  fine  silver;  and  in  East-India  it  may  be 
worth  twelve:  and  the  low  price  of  gold  in  proportion  to  silver  carries 
away  the  silver  from  all  Europe. 

^'  So  then,  by  the  course  of  trade  and  exchange  between  nation  and 
nation  in  all  Europe,  fine  gold  is  to  fine  silver  as  14t^  or  15  to  one ;  and  a 
guinea,  at  the  same  rate,  is  worth  between  209.  5d,  and  20«.  8^^.,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  as  when  a  Plate  fleet  is  just  arrived  in  Spain,  or 
ships  are  lading  here  for  the  East  Indies,  which  cases  I  do  not  here  con- 
sider :  And  it  appears  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  reason,  that  silver 
flows  from  those  places,  where  its  value  is  lowest  in  proportion  to  gold, 
as  from  Spain  to  all  Europe,  and  from  all  Europe  to  the  East-Indies, 
China,  and  Japan ;  and  that  gold  is  most  plentiful  in  those  places,  in 
which  its  value  is  highest  in  proportion  to  silver,  as  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. 

^^  It  is  the  demand  for  exportation  which  hath  raised  the  price  of  ex> 
portable  silver  about  2d.  or  3d.  in  the  ounce  above  that  of  silver  in 
coin,  and  hath  thereby  created  a  temptation  to  export,  or  melt  down,  the 
silver  coin,  rather  than  give  2d.  or  3^.  more  for  foreign  silver;  and  the 
demand  for  exportation  arises  from  the  higher  price  of  silver  in  other 
places  than  in  England  in  proportion  to  gold;  that  is,  from  the  higher 
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price  of  gold  in  England  than  in  the  other  places  in  proportion  to  sil- 
ver; and  therefore  may  be  diminished,  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  in 
proportion  to  silver:  If  gold  in  England,  or  silver  in  East-India,  could 
be  brought  down  so  low  as  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  one  another 
in  both  places,  there  would  be  here  no  greater  demand  for  sUver,  than 
for  gold  to  be  exported  to  India;*  and  if  gold  were  lowered  only  so  as 
to  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  silver  money  in  England  which  it 
hath  to  silver  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  there  would  be  no  temptation  to 
export  silver  rather  than  gold  to  any  other  part  of  Europe:  And  to 
compass  this  last,  there  seems  nothing  more  requisite  than  to  take  off 
about  10(2.  or  12CL  from  the  guinea;  so  that  gold  may  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  silver  money  in  England,  which  it  ought  to  do  by  the 
course  of  trade  and  exchange  in  Europe;  but  if  only  6d.  were  taken  off 
at  present,  it  would  diminish  the  temptation  to  export,  or  melt  down, 
the  silver  com ;  and,  by  the  effects,  would  shew  hereafter,  better  than 
can  appear  at  present,  what  further  reduction  would  be  most  convenient 
for  the  public. 

"  In  the  last  year  of  King  William,  the  dollars  of  Scotland,  worth  about 
-k.  6|d  were  put  away  in  the  north  of  England  for  58.  and  at  this  price 
hegan  to  flow  in  upon  us:  I  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury;  and  they  ordered  the  collectors  of  taxes  to  for^ 
bear  taking  them ;  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  lewidors  of  France,  which  were  worth  but 
seventeen  shillings  and  three  farthings  apiece,  i)assed  in  England  at 
Vts^Qd.:  I  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treas- 
my;  and  his  late  majesty  put  out  a  proclamation.  That  they  should  go 
bnt  at  17«.;  and  thereupon  they  came  to  the  mint;  and  1,400,000{.  were 
coined  out  of  them ;  and  if  the  advantage  of  6id,  in  a  lewidor,  sufficed 
at  that  time  to  bring  into  England  so  great  a  quantity  of  French  money, 
and  the  advantage  of  three  farthings  in  a  lewidor  to  bring  it  to  the  mint, 
the  advantage  of  9d.  half-penny  in  a  guinea,  or  above,  may  have  been 
saffieieut  to  bring  the  great  quantity  of  gold,  which  has  been  coined  in 
these  last  fifteen  years,  without  an^'^  foreign  silver. 

"Some  years  ago,  the  Portugal  moedors  were  received  in  the  west  of 
England  at  2Ss.  a-piece;  upon  notice  from  the  mint  that  they  were  worth 
only  about  27«.  7^.,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  ordered 
their  receivers  of  taxes  to  take  them  at  no  more  than  278.  dd.  After- 
wards many  gentlemen  in  the  west  sent  up  to  the  treasury  a  petition, 
that  the  receivers  might  take  them  again  at  28^.  and  i)romised  to  get 
retoms  for  this  money  at  that  rate ;  alledging,  that  when  they  went  at 
2H».  their  country  was  full  of  gold,  which  they  wanted  very  much :  But 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  considering,  that  at  28«.  the  nation 
wonld  lose  5d,  apiece,  rejected  the  petition :  And  if  an  advantage  to  the 
merchant  of  5d.  in  289.  did  pour  that  money  in  upon  us,  much  more  hath 
an  advantage  to  the  merchant  of  d^d.  in  a  guinea,  or  above,  been  able  to 

*See  pag  .8  266  and  77a 
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bring  into  the  Mint  great  quantities  of  gold,  without  any  foreign  silver; 
and  may  be  able  to  do  it  still,  till  the  cause  be  removed. 

"If  things  be  let  alone  till  silver  money  be  a  little  scarcer,  the  gold 
'will  fall  of  itself;  for  people  are  already  backward  to  give  silver  for  gold, 
and  will,  in  a  little  time,  refuse  to  make  payments  in  silver  without  a 
premium,  as  they  do  in  Spain;  and  this  premium  will  be  an  abatement 
in  the  value  of  the  gold;  and  so  the  question  is.  Whether  gold  shall  be 
lowered  by  the  government,  or  let  alone  till  it  falls  of  itself,  by  the  waut 
of  silver  money.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  silver 
in  plate;  and  if  the  plate  were  coined,  there  would  be  no  want  of  silver 
money:  But  I  reckon,  that  silver  is  safer  from  exportation  in  the  form 
of  plate  than  in  the  form  of  money,  because  of  the  greater  value  of  the 
silver  and  fashion  together;  and  therefore  I  am  not  for  coining  the  plate, 
till  the  temptation  to  export  the  silver  money,  which  is  a  profit  of  2J.  or 
3d  an  ounce,  be  diminished;  for  as  often  as  men  are  necessitated  to  send 
away  money  for  answering  debts  abroad,  there  will  be  a  temptation  to 
send  away  silver  rather  than  gold,  because  of  the  profit,  which  is  almost 
four  per  cent.;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  foreigners  will  choose  to  send 
hither  their  gold  rather  than  their  silver. 

"All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  lordships  great  wis- 
dom. 

« ISAAC  ISTEWTON." 

"Mint-Office,  21st  September ^  1717. 
"  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesties  Treasury. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordships; 

"  In  obedience  to  your  Lordships'  order  of  reference  of  the  19th  in- 
stant. That  an  account  be  laid  before  your  Lordships  of  all  the  Gold  and 
Silver,  coined  in  the  last  15  years ;  and  how  much  thereof  hath  been  coineil 
out  of  plate  upon  public  encouragements;  and  what  copper  money  hath 
been  newly  coined;  itishumblyrepresented,that  since  Christmas,  1701-1', 
to  the  19th  instant,  therehath  been  coined  in  gold  7,127,835^,  in  tale,  reck- 
oning 44^  guineas  to  a  pound  weight  troy,  and  21s.  (yd.  to  a  guinea;  and  in 
silver  223,380^  sterling,  reckoning  31. 28.  to  a  pound  weight  Troy ;  and  that 
part  of  this  silver,  amounting  to  143,086i.  sterling,  was  coined  out  of  En- 
glish plate," imported  upon  public  encouragement,  in  the  years  1709  and 
1711;  and  another  part,  amounting  to  13,342^.,  was  coined  out  of  Vigo 
plate  in  the  year  1703  and  1704;  and  another  part,  amounting  to  45,732/. 
was  coined  from  silver  extracted  from  our  own  lead-ore;  and  the  rest, 
amounting  to  21,220i.  was  coined  chiefly  out  of  old  plate  melted  down  by 
goldsmiths;  and  some  of  it  out  of  pieces  of  eight. 

"The  graver  of  the  Mint  has  been  hard  at  work,  ever  since  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  in  making  the  embossments  and  puncheons  for 
the  half-pence  and  farthings,  and  taking  off  a  few  dies  from  them :  the 
making  of  an  embossment,  and  a  puncheon,  for  half-pence,  takes  up  the 
time  of  about  six  weeks;  and  there  have  been  two  embossments,  and  two 
puncheons,  nuide  for  the  halfpence,  and  one  for  the  farthings;  and  now 
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tiiese  are  finished,  and  some  dies  are  made  from  the  puncheons,  it  will 
take  np  a  little  time  to  examine  the  copper,  and  settle  the  best  method 
of  preparing,  sizing,  nealing,  and  cleaning  it,  and  making  it  fit  for  the 
Mint;  this  being  a  mann£aeture  different  from  that  of  coarse  copper,  and 
more  difficult,  and  not  yet  practised  in  England;  and  as  soon  as  this 
method  is  fixed,  we  shall  begin  to  coin  in  quantity. 

'^All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  lordships'  great  wisdom. 

'<  Mint-Office  Nov.  23, 1717. 

"IS.  NEWTON.'' 

This  day  both  Houses  acyoumed  to  the  13th  of  January. 

January  13,  1718.  The  House  of  Commons  met,  and  came  to  the 
fo]lo¥ring  Resolutions: 

1.  "That  this  House  will  not  alter  the  Standard  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins  of  this  Kingdom,  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomination.  2.  Re- 
solved, That  this  House  will,  ux>on  Thursday  sennight,  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  nation,  in  relation  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  of  this  King- 
dom."* 

DEBATE  IN  THE  L.OBDS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  COIN. 

JANT7ABT  16.  The  Lords  met  this  day,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  which  being  very  fiill,. 
my  Lord  Xorth  and  Gray  stood  up,  and  ^^  took  notice  of  the  great  fer- 
ment that  was  in  the  nation." — As  his  lordship  made  here  a  small  pause, 
the  Lords  began  to  be  very  attentive,  and  some  in  pain,  fearing  his 
Lordship  would  touch  ui>on matters  of  a  high  and  nice  nature:  but  his 
Lordship  soon  eased  them,  by  mentioning  only  the  great  Scarcity  of  Sil- 
ver, which  occasioned  a  general  stop  of  trade,  and  very  much  distressed 
the  poor.  Upon  which,  the  Lords  resolved  to  take  that  matter  into  con- 
sideration on  Thursday  the  23rd.t 

Jantjabt  23.  The  Lords  in  a  grand  committee,  took  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  nation,  in  relation  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  coins. 
The  Lord  Bingley,  having  represented  the  great  prejudice  that  trade 

*The  lowering  the  valne  of  Gold,  which  was  thought  a  proper  expedient  to  procure  a 
greater  circnlation  of  Silver  species,  had,  during  the  recess,  a  contrary  effect,  either, 
as  WIS  supposed,  through  the  covetousness  of  some  monied  men,  who  hoarded  up 
Silrer,  in  hopes  that  the  same  would  he  raised ;  or  out  of  fear  that  Gold  would  still  he 
lowered;  or  through  the  malice  of  the  disaffected,  who,  by  the  same  method,  thought,, 
if  not  to  distress  the  government,  at  least  to  raise  murmurings  against  it  among  the- 
eommon  people,  upon  account  of  the  stop  which  was  thereby  put  to  petty  trade.    In. 
order  therefore  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  as  soon  as  the  Commons  met,  they  came  to  a 
resolution,  "  That  this  House  will  not  alter  the  standard  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins- 
of  this  kingdom  in  fineness,  weight,  and  denominatien.    The  Lords  came  also  to  the 
same  resolution,  and  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  prevent  the  melting  down  of 
the  SUver  Coin."— Tdtoal. 

t  About  this  time  a  desii^i  against  the  King's  life  was  discovered,  etc.,  etc. 
a  Ex.  58 21 
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received  from  the  scarcity  of  Silver,  said,  among  other  things,  it  was  a 
matter  of  wonder  a  remedy  had  not  seasonably  been  applied  to  so  great 
an  evil,  which  had  visibly  been  growing  for  so  many  months  past.  Lord 
Stanhope  answered  him,  that  the  scarcity  of  Silver  species  was  owiog 
to  several  causes :  Ist,  The  increasing  loxury  in  relation  to  Silver  Plate. 
2ndly.  To  the  vast  exports  of  Bullion  and  other  plate  to  the  East  In- 
dies. And  3dly.  To  the  clandestine  trade  that  had  lately  been  carried 
on,  of  exporting  Silver  and  importing  Gold  to  and  from  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts.  To  prove  these  particulars,  his  lordship  pro- 
duced several  papers,  and,  among  the  rest  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  Ferny 
Martin,  esq.,  insi>ector-general  of  the  exports  and  imports  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, whereby  it  appeared  that  in  the  year  1717,  the  East  India 
Company  had  exported  near  three  millions  of  ounces  of  Silver,  which 
far  exceeds  the  imports  of  Bullion  in  that  year.  It  necessarily  followed 
that  vast  quantities  of  Silver  species  must  have  been  melted  down, 
both  to  make  up  that  export  and  to  supply  silver-smiths.  His  lordship 
iidded,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  in  the  administration  to  remedy 
this  evil  without  the  interposition  of  the  Parliament;  and  s&  for  the 
trade  of  exporting  Silver  and  imx)orting  Gold  in  lieu  of  it,  which  in- 
creased the  scarcity  of  the  first,  the  niost  effectual  method  that  could 
be  thought  of  to  prevent  it  had  been  already  used,  viz,  the  lowering 
the  price  of  Gold,  which  would  not  have  failed  to  have  in  great  mea- 
49ure,  produced  the  desired  effect  but  for  the  covetousness  of  some  or 
the  malice  of  others,  who,  by  hoarding  up  Silver,  thought  either  to  make 
'Considerable  gains,  or  to  distress  the  government ;  so  that,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  no  fault  could  be  found  upon  this  score  wit^  the  man- 
agers of  His  Majesty's  treasury ;  but  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  might  to 
their  praise  be  observed,  that  the  public  credit  never  ran  so  high  in  any 
•other  hands,  since  the  government  could  now  borrow  great  sums  at  3| 
per  cent. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  answered  the  lord  Stanhope,  and  made  some  re- 
flections, which  the  other  returned  very  smartly.  Though  the  lord  vis- 
count Townsend,  the  lord  Coningsby,  and  some  other  peers,  spoke  also 
•on  this  occasion,  yet  their  lordships  came  that  day  to  no  resolution;  bat 
the  further  consideration  of  that  matter  being  put  off  till  Saturday  the 
.25th  of  January,  it  was  on  that  day  resolved,  ^<  That  no  alteration 
.should  be  made  in  the  standard  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  this 
kingdom,  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomination;"  which  resolution  was, 
•on  the  27th,  reported  and  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  next  day  their 
lordships  resumed  the  consideration  of  that  affair;  and  after  having  ex- 
amined the  officers  of  the  mint,  and  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  gold- 
.smith's  company,  ordered  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in,  ^^  to  prevent  the  melt- 
ing  down  of  the  Goins  of  the  Kingdom." 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  SIR  JAMES  STEUART, 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  MONETARY  SITUATION  OF  ENGLAND, 
1759-1773. 


AN  INQUmY  mTO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY, BY  SIR  JAMES  STEUART,  OP  COLTNESS,  BART. 

(Vol.  2y  Chap.  7,  page  313.) 

OP  THE  BISOBDEB  IN  THE    BBITISH  COIN,  SO    FAB    AS  IT    OCCASIONS 
THE  MELTING  DOWN  OB  THE  EXPOBTING  OF  THE   SPECIE. 

The  defects  in  the  British  coin  are  these: 

First.  The  proportion  between  the  Gold  and  the  Silver  in  it  is  fonnd  to 
be  as  1  to  15  j^,  whereas  the  market  price  (1759)  may  be  supposed  to  be 
nearly  as  1  to  U^. 

Secondly.  Great  part  of  the  current  money  is  worn  and  light. 

Thirdly.  From  the  second  defect  proceeds  the  third,  to  wit,  that  there 
are  several  currencies  in  circulation  which  pass  for  the  same  value  with- 
out being  of  the  same  weight. 

Fourthly.  From  all  these  defects  results  the  last  and  greatest  ineon- 
Tenieoce,  to  wit,  that  some  innovation  must  be  made,  in  order  to  set 
matters  on  a  right  footing. 

(Chap.  7,  page  318,  319.— Note.) 

I  most  also  observe  that  the  price  of  Standard  SUver  in  the  London  market,  in  July, 
ira,  came  to  5«.  2d.  sterling  per  ounce,  which  is  also  the  Mint  price  for  Silver.  This 
alteration  in  the  price  of  Silver  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  law ;  but  has  been 
effected  by  the  operations  of  trade.  Gold,  ever  since  1756,  the  beginning  of  the  last 
^n,  has  been  rising  in  value  all  over  Europe,  with  respect  to  Silver,  and  we  now  hap- 
pily tee  the  old  proportion  of  the  metals  in  British  Coin  (which  is  as  1  to  15.2)  once 
more  become  the  proportion  in  the  London  market. 

Nothing  so  favorable,  or  less  expected,  could  have  happened  for  establishing  a  per- 
fect regnlation  upon  our  coin,  {f  parts  of  one  guinea,  or  113  grains  troy  of  fine  Gold, 
or  1,718.7  ditto  of  fine  Silver,  are  now  become  exact  equivalents  to  each  other,  and 
Mh  are  the  real  and  intrinsic  value  of  one  pound  sterling.  So  the  mean  proportion 
of  these  quantities  of  the  fine  metals  may  be  fixed  to  perpetuity,  according  to  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  fourth  chapter. 

Another  consequence  of  this  lucky  situation  is,  that  there  will  be  no  more  occasion 
for  oar  old  Silver  Coin.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  all  cried  down  and  sold  for  bullion,  either 
at  the  Mint  or  market. 

323 
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While  the  price  of  Silver  continnes  at  54.  2d.  per  onnce,  Silver  may  be  coined  at  the 
mint  as  well  as  Gold ;  and  in  a  short  time  we  may  have  as  mnch  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other  species ;  and  were  the  proportion  of  the  metals  afterwards  to  vary  from  what  it 
is  at  present  (July,  1773),  by  the  rule  above  laid  down  for  changing  the  denomination 
of  the  Coin,  no  interrnption  would  be  given  to  the  Mint,  or  any  loss  to  those  who  in- 
cline to  carry  tho  njetals  to  it  to  be  coined.* 


(Chapter  8,  page  335.) 

OP  THE  BISOBDEB  OF  THE  BBITISH  COIN,  SO  FAB  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE 
VALUE  OP  THE  POUND  STEBLINa  CUBBENOY. 


The  price  of  bullion,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  influenced  by  extraor- 
dinary demand  (such  a-s  for  the  payment  of  a  balance  of  trade  or  for 
making  an  extraordinary  provision  of  plate),  but  when  it  stands  at  what 
everybody  knows  to  be  meant  by  the  common  market  price,  is  a  very 
tolerable  measure  of  the  value  of  the  actual  money-standard  in  any 
country. 

If  it  be  therefore  true  that  a  pound  sterling  cannot  purchase  above 
1,638  grains  of  fine  Silver  bullion,  it  will  require  not  a  little  logic  to 
prove  that  it  is  really,  or  has  been  for  these  many  years,  worth  any  more, 
notwithstanding  the  standard  weight  of  it  in  England  is  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  1,718.7  grains  of  fine  Silver. 

If  to  this  valuation  of  the  x>ound  sterling  drawn  from  the  price  of  bul- 
lion we  add  the  other  drawn  from  the  course  of  exchange,  and  if  by  this 
we  find  that  when  paper  is  found  for  paper  upon  the  exchange  of  Lon- 
don a  pound  sterling  cannot  purchase  above  1,638  grains  of  fine  Silver 
in  any  country  in  Europe,  upon  these  two  authorities  I  think  we  may 
safely  conclude  (as  to  the  matter  of  fact  at  least)  that  the  pound  sterling 
is  not  worth  more,  either  in  London  or  in  any  other  trading  city;  and  if 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  just  worth  20  shillings  of  65  to  the  pound  troy. 

If,  therefore,  the  mint  were  to  coin  shillings  at  this  rate,  and  pay  for 
Silver  bullion  at  the  market  price — ^that  is,  at  the  rate  of  65  pence  per 
ounce  in  those  new-coined  shillings — ^they  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
Gold.  Silver  would  be  carried  to  the  Mint  equally  with  Gold,  and  would 
be  as  little  subject  to  be  exported  or  melted  down. 


(Chapter  8,  page  337.) 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  standard  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  not  been 
debased  by  enacting  that  the  English  Unit  shall.be  acquitted  with  113 
grains  of  fine  Gold,  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  it  would  not  be  debased 

*  An  examiuation  of  the  tables  of  the  ratio  of  Gold  to  Silyer  m  Hamburg  (page  70S) 
and  in  Loudon  (page  647)  will  show  that  this  anticipation  was  not  realized,  for  the 
reason  that  Gold  fell  back  to  its  former  level. — H. 
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&om  what  it  is  at  present  by  enacting  that  a  x>oand  of  butter  should 
everywhere  be  received  in  payment  for  a  pound  sterling,  although  the 
l)oand  sterling  should  continue  to  consist  of  3  ounces,  17  x>ennyweight9, 
and  10  grains  of  standard  Silver,  according  to  the  statute  of  43  Eliza- 
beth.   I  believe  in  this  case  most  debtors  would  pay  in  butter.    •    •    • 

(Chap.  8,  pages  337-«.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  pound 
sterling  should  in  fact  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  Gold. 
Whether  it  ought  to  be  kept  at  this  value  is  another  question,  and  shall 
be  examined  in  its  proi)er  place.  All  that  we  here  decide  is,  that  the 
coining  the  pound  troy  into  G5  shillings  would  restore  the  proportion 
of  the  metals,  and  render  both  species  common  in  circulation. 


(Chap.  XI,  pages  35^^.) 

METHOD   FOB    BESTOBING   THE   MONEY-UNIT    TO    THE    STANDABD    OP 
ELIZABETH,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS  CHANGE. 

I  come  now  to  the  proposal  of  restoring  the  standard  to  that  of  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  in  other  words  the  same  with  what  has 
been  proposed  in  bringing  down  the  guineas  to  20  shillings;  except  that 
it  implies  a  new  Coinage  of  all  the  Silver  specie  and  of  all  the  old  Gold. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  execute  this  reformation. 

1.  The  first  step  is  to  order  all  Coin,  Gold  and  Silver,  coined  pre- 
ceding a  certain  year,  to  pass  by  weight  only, 

2.  To  preserve  the  mint  piice  of  Silver  as  formerly,  at  58. 2d,  the  ounce, 
and  to  fix  that  of  Gold  at  £3  14«.  2^0, 

3.  To  order  the  pound  troy  standard  Silver  to  be  coined  as  formerly, 
into  62  shillings,  and  the  pound  of  Gold  into  44^  guineas. 

4.  And  last  of  all  to  order  these  guineas  to  pass  for  20  shillings. 
Thus  the  standard  is  restored  to  the  value  of  the  Silver  by  the  statute 

of  Elizabeth ;  the  metals  are  put  at  within  a  mere  trifie  of  the  proportion 
of  I  to  14^;  all  the  coin  in  the  kingdom  is  brought  to  standard  weight; 
no  profit  wUl  be  found  in  melting  or  exi)orting  one  species  preferably  to 
another;  exchange  will  answer,  when  at  par,  to  the  real  par  (when  rightly 
calculated),  of  either  Silver  or  Gold,  with  nations,  such  as  France,  who 
observe  the  same  proportions,  and  the  pound  sterling  will  remain 
attached  to  both  the  Gold  and  Silver  as  l)efbre. 
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B— A  DISSERTATION  UPON  THE  DOCTRINE  ASD  PRKCI 
PLES  OF  MONET  APPLIED  TO  THE  GERMAN  COIN.  BY 
SIR  JAMES  STEUART,  OF  COLTNESS,  BART. 

(Composed  at  Tubingen  in  January ,  1761;  and  translated  into  High  Dutch  in  Jane, 

1761. 

(Vol.  5,  pages  214,  215.) 

•  •  •  •  •  #  • 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Silver  has  been  rising  in  its  valoe 
as  a  metal,  in  respect  to  Gold.  From  1690  till  1717  it  kept  nearly  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  15.  The  regulation  of  Leypzig  in  1690,  the  Coinage  in 
England  in  1695,  the  Coinage  in  France  in  1709,  and  the  report  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  the  Lords  of  the  English  Treasury,  of  the  2l8t 
September,  1717,  are  the  authorities  upon  which  this  fiict  is  established. 

In  1726,  the  proportion  was  plainly  changed,  and  the  Fi^nch  nation, 
more  intelligent  in  the  doctrine  of  Coinage  than  any  other  in  Europe,  es- 
tablished their  proportion  as  1:14.47,  and  not  as  14  j^  as  some  pretend. 

Upon  this  revolution  in  the  proportion,  it  is  very  plain  that  nobody  in 
Germany,  who  had  the  choice  of  paying  either  in  Silver  or  Gold,  would 
any  more  pay  in  Silver  Coin,  at  the  regulation  of  Leipzig,  because  they 
could  pay  cheaper  in  Gold. 

The  same  confusion  has  introduced  itself  in  England.    Nobody  there. 

since  1728  (at  which  time  the  proportion  of  their  Coin  was,  with  great 

inaccuracy,  set  at  1  to  15.2),  will  pay  in  Silver  Coin,  at  standard  weight: 

and  as  the  regulations  of  the  English  mint  are  peremptory;  as  the  mint 

cannot  pay  for  Silver  bullion  above  the  fixed  regulation,  nor  coin  of  any 

of  that  species  below  the  standard ;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  no 

more  Silver  has  been  coined ;  and  that  the  specie  of  the  nation  is  entirely 

composed  of  Gold,  excepting  the  small  quantity  of  old  Silver  Coin,  which, 

by  being  worn  light,  is  now  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  the  Gk)ld. 
•  •  • .  •  •  •  • 

(Pages  254, 255.) 

It  frequently  happens  (no  doubt)  that  one  of  the  species  is  isarried  off 
by  nations  who  set  a  higher  value  upon  it.  This  is  unavoidable;  hut 
there  is  but  one  case  in  which  it  can  prove  hurtful,  to  wit,  when  the 
metals  in  the  Coin  are  not  proportioned  to  the  price  of  the  market  in  the 
place  where  one  of  the  species  is  bought  up.  This  is  the  case  in  England, 
and  has  been  so  these  forty  years  at  least;  and  by  this  it  has  happened 
that  they  have  sold  their  Silver  Coin  for  a  quantity  of  Gold  Coin,  which 
in  their  own  market  was  not  worth  the  Silver  which  was  bought  with  it. 
This  is  an  evident  loss;  but  were  the  Gold  imported  in  return  for  the 
Silver  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  in  the  English  market,  there  would  be 
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no  more  loss  to  England  to  have  sold  their  Silver  than  there  would  he  a 
loss  to  those  who  had  bought  it  to  have  parted  with  their  Gold. 

It  is  by  the  force  of  this  principle  that  the  proportion  of  the  metals  is 
so  uniform  in  the  European  markets ;  because  when  the  taste,  fancy,  or 
occasions  of  a  particular  nation  make  them  demand  one  of  the  metals 
more  than  formerly,  other  nations  immediately  change  with  them;  be- 
cause what  the  one  prizes  the  other  undervalues.  This  exchange  satis- 
fies both  parties,  and  when  both  are  satisfied  the  demand  ceases,  and 
the  proportion  becomes  the  same  in  both  nations.  The  reason  is  plain : 
The  demand  raises  the  price  of  the  undervalued  metals  sought  for,  in  the 
one  market }  and  when  it  is  carried  to  the  other  market  the  supply  it 
furnishes  to  those  who  sought  for  it  diminishes  its  value;  consequently 
the  new  proportion  is  established  in  the  middle  between  the  two  old. 


MEASURES  FOR  MAINTAINING  THE  COIN  AT  STANDARD  WEIGHT, 

1774. 


13  Qeorge  III.,  o.  71,  1773. 

AN  ACT  for  the  better  preTentliig  the  oonnterfeitlng,  clipping,  and  other  diminiahing  the  gold  coin 

of  this  kingdom. 

Whereas  the  preventing  the  currency  of  clipped  and  nnlawfhlly  diminished  and 
counterfeit  money  is  a  more  effectnal  means  to  preserve  the  coin  of  this  Kingdom 
entire  and  pure,  than  the  most  rigorous  laws  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  diminish 
or  counterfeit  the  same ;  and  whereas  by  the  known  laws  of  this  Kingdom,  no  per- 
son ought  to  pay,  or  knowingly  tender  in  payment,  any  counterfeit  or  unlawfully 
diminiahed  money,  and  all  persons  may  not  only  refuse  the  same,  but  may  and  by  the 
sacient  statutes  and  ordinances  of  this  Kingdom,  have  been  required  to  destroy  and 
de&oe  the  same  and  more  particularly  the  tellers  in  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  by 
their  duty  and  oath  of  office,  are  required  to  receive  no  money  but  good  and  true,  and 
to  the  end  the  same  might  be  the  better  discerned  and  known  by  the  ancient  course 
of  the  said  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  all  money  ought  to  be  received  there  by  weight 
as  well  as  tale ;  and  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  reign 
oi  the  late  King  William  the  third  (intituled,  an  act  for  the  better  preventing  the 
coanterfeiting,  clipping,  and  other  diminishing  the  coin  of  this  Kingdom)  provisions 
are  made  for  preventing  the  currency  of  clipped  and  counterfeit  silver  money,  but 
respecting  the  gold  money  no  provision  is  thereby  made ;  be  it  declared  and  enacted 
by  the  King's  most  excellent  Migesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,    That  it  is  and  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  person 
to  whom  any  gold  money  shall  be  tendered,  any  piece  or  pieces  whereof  shall  be 
diminiahed,  otherwise  than  by  reasonable  wearing,  or  that  by  the  stamp,  impression, 
colour,  or  weight  thereof,  he  shall  suspect  to  be  counterfeit,  to  cut,  break,  or  deface 
such  pieoe  or  pieces;  and  if  any  piece  so  cut,  broken,  or  defaced  shall  appear  to  be 
diminished  (otherwise  than  by  reasonable  wearing)  or  counterfeit,  the  person  tend- 
ering the  same  shall  bear  the  loss  thereof;  but  if  the  same  shall  be  of  due  weight  and 
appear  to  be  lawful  money,  the  person  that  cut,  broke,  or  defaced  the  same  shall  arid 
is  hereby  required,  to  take  and  receive  the  same,  at  the  rate  it  was  coined  for,  and  if 
any  question  or  dispute  shall  arise  whether  the  piece  so  cut  be  counterfeit  or  dimin- 
iahed in  manner  aforesaid,  it  shaU  be  heard  and  finally  determined  by  the  Mayor, 
Bailiff  or  BailiBb,  or  other  chief  officer  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  where  such 
tender  shall  be  made ;  and  if  such  tender  shall  be  made  out  of  any  city  or  town  oor- 
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porate  then  by  some  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  inhabiting  or  being  near  th« 
place  where  such  tender  shall  be  made;  and  the  said  mayor  or  other  chief  officer,  and 
Justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  administer  an  oath  as  he 
shall  see  convenient  to  any  person  for  the  determining  any  queslaons  relating  to  the 
said  piece. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  tellers,  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  His  Majesty's  exchequer,  and  their  deputies  and  clerks,  shall,  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  to  cut,  braak,  or  deface,  or  cause  to  be  cut,  broken,  or  defaced,  every 
piece  of  counterfeit  or  unlawfully  diminished  Gold  Money  that  shall  be  tendered  in 
payment  to  them,  to  the  use  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  for,  or  in  respect 
of  any  part  of  the  revenue,  aids,  impositions,  duties,  or  taxes,  of  His  Majesty,  his  hein 
or  successors;  and  the  better  to  discover  Gold  Money  that  is  counterfeit  or  unlawfully 
diminished,  from  that  which  is  good  and  true,  the  said  tellers,  and  their  respective 
deputies  and  clerks,  shall  weigh,  in  whole  sums  or  otherwise,  all  Gold  Money  by  them 
received ;  and  if  the  same,  or  any  piece  thereof,  shall,  by  the  weight,  or  otherwise,  ap- 
pear to  be  counterfeit  or  unlawfully  diminished,  the  same  shall  not  be  received  by  or 
from  them  in  the  said  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  nor  be  allowed  them  upon  their  re- 
spective accounts. 


BESOLUTIONS    IN    THE    COMMONS    BESPEGTING    THE    STATE    OF   THE 

GOLD  com. 

(From  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  Volume  17th,  1774,  Page  1327.) 

May  10.  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  reported,  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  Gold  Coin  of  this  Kingdom,  the  following  Besolutions : 

1.  <*  That  the  gold  coin  of  this  realm  has  been  greatly  diminished,  by 
clipping,  filing,  and  other  evil  practices,  particularly  of  late  years  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  this  realm  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  so  that  the  several  pieces  of  unlawful  diminished  gold  coin  which 
have  been  received  into  the  Bank  at  the  Mint  price,  in  pursuance  of  the 
directions  from  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  of  the  23rd  of 
July,  1773,  amounting  in  value  to  the  sums  of  £3,418,960  15«.  id.  have 
been  found  to  be  deficient,  upon  an  average,  at  least  nine  per  cent 

2.  '<  That  part  of  such  of  the  gold  coin  now  remaining  in  circulatioD, 
as  was  coined  before  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  is  deficient  in 
weight  £5  per  centum ;  and  that  a  part  of  so  much  thereof  as  hath  been 
coined  during  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  before  the  1st  of  Janoaiy, 
1772,  is  deficient  two  and  an  half  per  centum. 

3.  '^  That  it  has  been  a  practice  to  export  and  melt  down  the  new  and 
perfect  gold  coin  soon  after  it  is  issued,  for  private  advantage,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public. 

4.  "That  while  pieces  of  gold  coin,  differing  so  greatly  in  weight, 
are  allowed  to  be  current  under  the  same  denominationy  and  at  the  same 
rate  and  value,  great  quantities  of  the  new  and  perfect  pieces  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exx)orted  and  melted  down :  and,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend, 
will  be  recoined  into  pieces  the  most  deficient  that  are  allowed  to  be 
current. 
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5.  <<That,  to  prevent  the  miBchiefs  to  which  the  pablic  are  thus  ex- 
posedy  it  is  proper  that  all  guineas,  weighing  less  than  5  i)enny weight 
eight  grains;  and  all  half-guineas,  weighing  less  than  2  pennyweight 
sixteen  grains ;  and  all  quarter-guineas,  weighing  less  than  one  penny- 
weight eight  grains,  be  called  in  and  be  recoined. 

6.  "That  the  said  guineas,  half-guineas  and  quarter-guineas  be 
called  in  by  degrees ;  and  that  it  is  proper  to  proceed  therein  as  fast  as 
the  occasions  of  circulation  will  allow^  and  as  the  officers  of  the  mint  are 
able  to  recoin  the  same. 

7.  "  That,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  in  the  said  guineas,  half-guineas, 
and  quarter-guineas,  it  is  proper  that  certain  days  be  appointed,  after 
which  they  shall  not  be  allowed  in  payments,  or  to  pass,  except  only  to 
the  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  public  revenues,  or  to  such  persons  as 
shall  be  apjiointed  by  his  Majesty  to  receive  and  exchange  the  same ;  and 
that  certain  other  days  be  appointed,  after  which  they  be  not  allowed  to 
pa.ss  in  any  payment  whatsoever,  or  to  be  exchanged  in  ma^er  before- 
mentioned. 

8.  "  That  all  such  guineas,  half-guineas,  and  quarter-guineas,  be  re- 
coined  according  to  the  established  standard  of  the  mint,  both  as  to 
weight  and  fineness. 

9.  "That  the  public  bear  the  loss  arising  from  the  deficiency  and 
leeoinage  of  the  said  guineas,  half-guineas  and  quarter-guineas,  provided 
sach  deficiency  does  not  exceed  the  rates  settled  by  the  order  of  the  com- 
migsioners  of  his  M2\jesty's  Treasury  of  the  23d  of  July  last ;  and  pro- 
vided they  be  offered  in  payment  to  the  receivers  or  collectors  of  the 
pabhe  revenue,  or  are  brought  to  such  person  or  persons,  as  shall  be 
authorized  to  receive  and  exchange  the  same,  within  the  times  to  be 
appointed  according  to  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

10.  ^^  That  the  methods  of  coining  hitherto  invented,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  unlawful  diminishing  of  the  gold  com  of  this  realm, 
bjchpping,  filing,  and  other  evil  practices,  and  the  laws  hitherto  enacted 
for  the  punishment  of  those  that  are  guilty  thereof,  have  been  found  to 
be  ineffectuaL 

IL  <<  That  the  only  effectual  method  of  preserving  the  Gold  Coin 
from  being  unlawfully  diminished,  and  of  preventing  the  mischiefs  to 
which  the  public  is  thereby  exposed,  is,  that  the  said  coin  should  be 
current  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale. 

12.  ^^That  the  most  convenient  method  of  making  the  gold  coin  so 
CQirent  is  that  every  person  who  shall  receive  in  payment  any  piece  or 
nnmber  of  pieces  of  such  coin  deficient  in  weight,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  compensation  for  the  said  deficiency  from  the  person  tendering 
the  said  coin. 

13.  i<  That  such  compensation  be  at  the  rate  of  one  half  guinea  for 
every  sixty-five  grains,  and  in  the  like  proportion  as  near  as  conven- 
iently can  be,  for  every  grain  under  sixty-five,  according  to  such  table 
or  tables  as  his  Majesty'  shall  cause  to  be  published,  from  time  to  time 
for  that  purpose. 
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14.  '^^That  considerable  quantities  of  the  old  silver  coin  of  this  realm, 
or  silver  coin  purporting  to  be  such,  greatly  below  the  standard  of  the 
Mint  in  weight,  have  been  lately  imported  into  this  kingdom. 

15.  ^^  That  it  be  made  unlawful  to  import  into  this  kingdom,  or  lie- 
land,  irom  foreign  countries,  any  of  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  or  any 
silver  coin  purporting  to  be  such,  that  is  not  of  the  established  standard 
of  the  mint  in  weight  and  fineness ;  and  that  the  same,  if  seized,  be 
made  subject  to  confiscation. 

16.  ^^  That  for  a  limited  time,  the  silver  coin  of  this  kingdom  be  not 
allowed  to  be  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  any  sum  exceeding  501, 
but  according  to  its  value  by  weight,  after  the  rate  of  5«.  and  2d  per 
ounce. 

17.  '^That  there  be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  his 
Majesty's  Mint,  one  weight  of  a  guinea,  and  one  weight  of  a  shilling; 
and  also  other  weights,  being  parts  and  multiples  of  the  said  guinea 
weight  and  shilling  weight,  according  to  the  established  standard  of 
this  realm ;.  which  several  weights,  after  they  have  been  ascertained  bj 
the  reports  of  the  said  officers,  and  approved  by  his  Majesty  in  coancil, 
shaU  be  the  standard  weights  for  regulating  and  ascertaining  all  weights 
to  be  made  use  of  for  weighing  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  of  this  realm, 
and  shall  be  lodged  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  with  a  salary  to  be  paid  out  of  the  coinage  duties ;  and  any 
weights  which  shall  from  thenceforth  be  made  use  of  for  weighing  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Coin  of  this  realm,  shall  not  be  reputed  and  taken  to  be 
true  and  perfect  unless  they  have  been  first  compared  with  the  said 
standard  weights;  and,  in  testimony  thereof,  marked  by  the  officer  to 
whom  the  custody  of  the  said  standard  weight  shall  be  entrusted." 

The  said  Resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the  House.  And  it  was  resolved 
that  an  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  upon  the  1st,  2nd,  dd,  4tlu 
5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  Resolutions :  and  also.  That  a  Bill  or  Bills 
be  brought  in  pursuant  to  the  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  Besolutions. 


14  George  III,  o.  42. 

AJS  ACT  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  silver  coin  of  thin  realm,  ftom  fureijpi  ooimtrleA,  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  to  rcatruin,  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  aiun. 

Whereas  considerable  qaantities  of  old  silyer  coin  of  this  realm,  or  coin  purporting  to 
be  such,  greatly  below  the  standard  of  the  mint  in  weight,  have  been  lately  imported 
into  this  kingdom,  and  it  is  expedient,  that  some  provision  should  now  be  made  to 
prevent  a  practice  which  may  be  carried  on  at  this  time,  to  the  very  great  detii- 
ment  of  the  pablic,  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  nugesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons, 
in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  aathority  of  the  same,  That  ftomsiMi 
ai'ter  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  four,  all  silver 
coin  of  this  realm,  or  any  money  purporting  to  be  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  which 
is  not  of  the  established  standard  of  the  mint  in  weight  and  fineness,  shaU  be  pruhib> 
ited  to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  or  Irohiud  from  fo^ 
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eign  conntTies ;  and  if  any  silver  coin  being,  or  purporting  to  be,  the  coin  of  this  realm, 
exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  shall  be  found,  by  any  officer,  of  his 
M^esty's  customs,  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  port,  harbour,  haven,  or 
creek,  or  in  any  boat,  barge,  or  other  vessel  upon  the  water,  within  the  said  king- 
doms, or  in  the  custody  of  any  person  coming  directly  from  the  water  side,  or 
Qpon  the  information  of  one  or  more  person  or  persons  in  any  house,  shop,  cellar, 
warehouse,  room,  or  other  place,  on  a  search  there  made  in  such  manner  as  in  and  by  an 
act  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second,  in- 
titaled,  An  act  for  preventing  frauds,  and  regulating  abuses,  in  his  Miyesty's  customs, 
is  mentioned  and  directed,  if  such  search  is  made  in  Great  Britain,  or  according 
to  the  manner  directed  by  any  act  of  parliament  made  in  Ireland,  relative  to  the 
searching  for  uncustomed  and  prohibited  goods  in  that  kingdom,  if  such  search  is 
made  there,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  officer  to  stop  and  put  such  coin  in  his 
Majesty's  custom-house  warehouse,  in  the  x>ort  next  to  the  place  where  such  stop  shall  be 
made:  and  if  it  shall  appear,  upon  examination  there,  to  the  collector  or  other  principal 
officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  said  port  or  place,  that  such  silver  coin  is  of  the  established 
fttandaid  of  the  mint  in  weight  and  fineness,  the  same  shall,  upon  demand,  be  forth- 
with delivered  to  the  owner  or  proprietor  thereof,  without  fee  or  reward ;  and  such 
officer  or  officers,  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  action,  suit,  or  prosecution,  for  searching,  stopping,  or  detaining 
the  »ame ;  but  if  such  coin,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  less  in  weight  than  the  estalv 
lished  standard  of  the  mint,  that  is  to  say,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  sixty-two  shillings 
to  every  pound  troy,  whether  the  same  be  in  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences, 
or  pieces  of  a  lower  denomination,  or  of  less  fmeness  than  eleven  ounces  two-penny- 
weight of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen-pennyweight  of  alloy  in  the  pound  troy,  the 
same,  or  such  part  thereof,  as  shall  be  deficient  either  in  weight  or  fineness,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  fonT-nted,  and  shall  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officers  of  the  customs, 
and  prosecuted  in  any  court  of  record  in  Westminster  or  Dublin,  or  in  the  court  of 
exchequer  at  Edinburgh ;  or  if  such  coin  shall  not  amount  in  value  to  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds,  in  that  case,  the  same  shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  summary  way,  bo- 
fore  any  two  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  place,  where 
mth.  seizure  shall  be  made,  at  the  election  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  cus- 
toms in  Great  Britain,  or  the  commissioners  of  revenue  in  Ireland,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them  respectively,  in  such  and  the  like  manner,  and  by  the  same  rules  and 
regnlations,  as  any  forfeiture  incurred  by  any  law  of  the  revenue  may  be  sued  for  and 
recovered  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  respectively ;  and  after  con- 
demnation, the  same  shall  be  melted  down,  cut,  or  otherwise  defaced,  in  such  manner 
as  the  said  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  and  revenue  respectively  shall  di- 
rect ;  and  one  moiety  of  the  produce  arising  by  the  sale  thereof,  after  being  so  melted 
down,  cut,  or  defaced  (first  deducting  the  charges  of  prosecution  and  sale)  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  his  Mi^esty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  such  officers  of 
the  cnstoma  as  shall  sue  and  prosecute  for  the  same. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no  tender  in  the 
payment  of  money  made  in  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm  of  any  sum  exceeding  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  pounds,  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  repute<l  in  law,  or  allowed  to  be  a 
legal  tender  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  more  than  according  to  its  value  by 
weight,  after  the  rate  of  five  shillings,  and  two-pence  for  each  ounce  of  silver ;  and  no 
per^n  to  whom  such  tender  shall  be  made  shall  be  any  way  bound  thereby  or  obliged 
to  receive  the  same  in  payment,  in  any  other  manner  than  aforesaid ;  any  law,  statute, 
or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

ni.  And  be  it  ftirther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  this  act  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  first  day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
■ix.  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament. 
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Title  of  14  George  m,  c.  70. 

An  act  for  applying  a  certain  snm  of  money  for  calling  in  and  recoining  the  defi- 
cient gold  coin  of  this  realm;  and  for  regulating  the  maner  of  receiving  the  same  at 
the  bank  of  England;  and  of  taking  there  an  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  said 
coin,  and  making  satisfaction  for  the  same;  and  for  authorizing  all  persons  to  cut 
and  deface  all  gold  coin  that  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  current  by  his  Mijesty's  pioe- 
lamation. 


14  George  III,  c.  92. 

AN  ACT  for  regaUting  and  aaoertaining  the  weights  to  be  made  use  of  in  weighing  thegold  aad  iOts 

coin  of  this  Kingdom. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign: 

Whereas  some  provision  is  necessary  for  regulating  and  ascertaining,  according  to 
the  established  standard  of  your  Majesty's  mint,  the  weights  to  be  made  use  of  in 
weighing  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  and  it  is  highly  expedient,  for  the 
prevention  of  frauds,  that  the  use  of  all  other  weights,  which  are  not  just  and  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  said  standard,  should  be  disallowed ;  may  it  please  your  Mi^estj  that 
it  may  be  enacted ;  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  pr»- 
eur  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  with  the  assut* 
ance  of  the  King's  assay-master,  and  they  ard  hereby  authorized  and  required,  without 
delay,  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  one  weight  of  the  piece  of  gold  coin  of  this  realm 
commonly  called  a  guinea,  and  also  one  weight  of  the  piece  of  silver  coin  of  this  reslm 
called  a  shilling,  according  to  the  established  standard  of  his  Mi^esty's  mint,  and  also 
other  weights,  being  parts  and  multiples  of  the  said  guinea  weight  and  shilling  weight 
respectively ;  which  weights,  together  with  their  report  of  the  truth  and  aocoracy 
thereof,  they  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  his  M^esty's  council  vn 
waiting,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  in  council ;  and  in  case  the  said  weiglits 
shall  be  approved  of  aud  confirmed  by  his  Majesty  in  council,  the  same  shall  be  reputed 
and  accepted  in  law  to  be  the  standard  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  this  realm 
respectively,  and  the  same  shall  be  lodged  in  the  Joint  custody  of  the  warden,  master, 
and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  mint  for  the  time  being. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  said  warden, 
master,  and  comptroller,  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Mj^esty*8 
assay  master,  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  in  like  manner,  exact  duplicates,  or 
copies  of  the  said  standard  weights  of  a  guinea,  and  of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  parts 
and  multiplies  thereof,  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  any  of  the  said  duplicates,  or  copies, 
shall  hereafter,  by  any  accident,  be  destroyed,  lost,  or  impaired,  the  warden,  master, 
aud  comptroller,  of  his  Majesty's  mint  for  the  time  being,  with  the  assistance  of  ths 
Kiug's  assay  master,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  in  like  manner,  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  other  exact  duplicates,  or  copies,  of  such  of  the  said  standard 
weights  of  a  guinea,  and  of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof,  as  shall 
happen  to  be  destroyed,  lost,  or  impaired ;  all  which  duplicates,  or  copies,  shall  be  laid 
before  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  aud  successors,  in  his  or  their  privy  council,  in  maDU«r 
hereinbefore  directed ;  and  in  case  the  same  shall  be  approved  of  and  confirmed  by 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  aud  successors,  in  his  or  their  privy  council,  they  shall  theii)  by 
the  said  master,  warden,  and  comptroller,  be  delivered  to  and  lodged  in  the  custody 
of  an  officer,  to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  his  Miyesty,  his  heirs  or  auccessors, 
for  that  purpose,  under  his  or  their  sign  manual,  during  his  or  their  royal  pleasni^i 
with  a  salary  not  exceeding  the  yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be 
issued  and  paid  by  the  warden  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  out  of  the  monies  arisii^  by  the 
coinage  duties. 
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IIL  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afoieaaid.  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  of  his  Mi^esty's  mint^  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  onoe,  or  oftener,  in  every  year,  by  warrant  under 
their  hands,  to  summon  and  require  such  officer,  so  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty, 
to  appear  before  them  and  produce  the  said  duplicates,  or  copies,  of  the  said  standard 
weights  of  a  guinea,  and  of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof,  as  afore- 
said, and  the  same  to  examine  and  compare  with  the  standard  weights  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  lodged  in  the  custody  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  hia 
Majesty's  mint  for  the  time  being. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  from  and  after  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four,  all  weights 
to  be  made  use  of  for  weighing  the  said  gold  and  silver  coin,  shall  be  regulated  and 
ascertained  by  the  duplicates,  or  copies,  of  the  said  standard  weights  of  a  guinea,  and 
of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof  respectively,  lodged  in  the  custody 
of  the  officer  before  mentioned;  and  after  having  been  tried  and  compared  therewith, 
and  found  to  be  just  and  true,  shall,  in  testimony  thereof,  be  marked  by  the  said  officer 
with  a  stamp  or  marie,  or  stamps  or  marks  to  be  approved  of  by  the  master  of  his 
Majesty's  mint,  which  stamps  or  marks  the  said  officer  is  hereby  directed  to  provide : 
and,  in  order  that  the  impression  or  impressions  made  thereby  may  be  known  to  all 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  said  officer  is  hereby  also  directed  to  publish  a  description 
of  the  same,  by  advertisements,  in  the  London  Gazette,  three  times  at  least  before  the 
siid  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  and 
the  said  officer  is  hereby  required,  upon  application  made  to  him  at  all  seasonable  hours, 
to  stamp  or  mark,  in  manner  aforesaid,  all  weights  to  be  used  for  weighing  the  said  gold 
and  silver  coin,  which  shall  be  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  which  he  riiall 
find  to  be  Just  and  true  according  to  the  said  duplicates  or  copies,  of  the  standard  weights 
of  a  guinea,  and  of  a  shUling,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof  respectively,  hereby 
directed  to  be  lodged  in  his  custody,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  without  wilful  delay: 
and  from  and  after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-forr,  no  other  weights  but  such  as  shall  be  just  and  true,  according  to 
the  weights  with  and  by  which  they  are  hereby  directed  to  be  compared  and  ascer- 
tained, and  shall  be  marked  in  manner  before  mentioned,  shall  be  reputed  or  accepted 
in  law  to  be  true,  or  of  any  effect  for  determining  the  weight  of  the  gold  or  silver  coin 
of  this  realm. 

V.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  or 
roonterfeit  any  stamp  or  mark,  to  resemble  any  stamp  or  mark  provided  or  used  in  pur- 
snanee  of  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  it  or  resemble  the  impressions  of  any  such  stamp 
or  mark,  as  aforesaid,  or  any  such  weight  or  weights,  as  aforesaid ;  or  shall  utter,  vend, 
or  sell,  any  snch  weight  or  weights  with  the  impression  of  such  counterfeit  stamp  or  mark 
thereupon,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit ;  or  shall  wilfully  increase  or  diminish  any 
such  weight,  after  it  has  been  stamped  or  marked  in  manner  before  directed ;  or  shall 
make  use  of  any  such  weight  in  weighing  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  so  increased  or  diminished ;  every  such  i>er8on  and  persons  shall 
for  every  such  offence,  upon  conviction  thereof,  before  any  two  of  his  Migesty's  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  county,  division,  or  place,  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed, 
who  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  enquire  into  the  same,  forfeit  and  pay  any 
som  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices;  one 
moiety  thereof  to  go  to  his  Mtgesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
him  that  shall  inform,  or  sue  for  the  same ;  and  on  default  of  payment,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  snch  justices  of  the  x>eace  to  commit  every  snch  offender  to  the 
common  gaol,  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

VI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  take  away,  or  abridge  any  rights,  powers,  privileges, 
or  profits,  granted  by  his  late  majesty  King  James  the  First,  by  letters  patent,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  master^  warden,  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  of 
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founders  of  the  city  of  London,  and  which  they  may  lawfully  claim  or  ei^oy,  with  n- 
si>ect  to  the  sizing  and  marldng  of  all  manner  of  brass  weights  made  or  wrought 
within  the  said  city  of  London,  or  within  three  miles  compass  thereof,  or  which  shall 
be  sold,  uttered,  or  kept  for  sale,  within  the  said  city  of  London,  or  three  miles  com- 
pass thereof. 

YII.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  weights  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  made  use 
of  for  weighing  the  Gold  and  Silver  coin  of  this  realm,  after  having  been  sised  and 
marked  according  to  the  directions  of  the  said  charter,  be  carried  to  be  ascertained 
and  marked  in  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  by  the  officer  appointed  by  his  Mi^esty 
for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  by  this  act. 


Title  of  15  George  III,  c.  30. 

An  act  for  allowing  the  officer  appointed  to  mark  or  stamp  the  weights  to  be  mcde 
use  of  in  weighing  the  Gold  and  Silver  coin  of  this  kingdom,  in  pursaance  of  an  set 
made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  to  take  certain  fees  in  the  execution  of  his 
office. 


Title  of  16  George  III,  c.  54. 

An  act  to  continue  an  act,  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  hia  late  If ^festy 
King  George  the  Second  (intituled  An  act  to  prevent  the  committing  of  fhinds  by 
bankrupts:)  and  also  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reiga  of  his  present 
Majesty,  (intituled  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  Silver  coin  of  this 
realm  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  tender 
thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum.) 


Title  of  18  George  III,  c.  45. 

An  act  to  continue  the  several  laws  therein  mentioned,  relating  to  the  allowance  upon 
the  exportation  of  British-made  gunpowder ;  to  the  further  encouraging  the  mann- 
facture  of  British  sail  cloth  and  to  the  duties  payable  on  foreign  sail  cloth ;  to  the  grant- 
ing a  liberty  to  carry  sugars  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  any  of  his 
Majesty's  sugar  colonies,  directly  of  foreign  parts,  in  ships  built  in  Great  Britain, 
and  navigated  according  to  law ;  to  the  further  punishment  of  persons  going  armed 
or  disguised,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  customs  or  exciae;  to  the  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  light  Silver  coin  of  this  realm  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum ;  t<o  the  granting 
a  bounty  upon  flax  seed  imported  into  Ireland ;  to  the  better  regulating  of  pilots 
for  the  conducting  of  ships  and  vessels  from  Dover,  Deal,  and  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and 
to  revive  and  continue  so  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  prpsent 
Majesty's  reign,  as  relates  to  allowing  the  exportation  of  certain  quantities  of  wheat, 
and  other  articles  to  his  Majesty's  sugar  colonics  in  America. 

[This  re-enactment  of  14  George  III,  c.  42,  expired  on  May  1, 17S3; 
bat  that  statute  was  later  revived  by  38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  59.    (See  page345). 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  SILVER  COINED  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  XVIIITH 

CENTURY. 


[The  amount  of  Silver  coined  in  England  was  exceedingly  smalL 

In  the  absence  of  precise  information  on  this  head,  it  would  be  safe 

to  assume  that  the  amount  coined  between  1717  and  1798  was  less  than 

thiee^uarteis  of  a  million  pounds  sterling.] 

Extract  ftom.  Lord  Liverpool,  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Beahn,  1805,  page  185. 

^The  nominal  value  of  the  Silver  Goins  which  were  coined  at  the  gen- 
eral leooinage  in  the  reign  of  William  111^  and  those  which  have  been 
occasionaUy  coined  since  that  period,  amount  to  8,076,092£.'' 

[In  another  passage,  reprinted  p.  340,  Lord  Liverpool  states  that  the 
Silver  coined  between  1717  to  1760  amounted  only  to  £584,575  lis.  Hid.] 

From  Bading's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  yoL  ii^  page  477. 

^In  1760,  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Oeorge  m,  the  Coinage  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

The  crown  pieces  had  almost  wholly  disappeared,  though  there  had 
been  coined,  at  the  general  recoinage  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
III,  and  occasionally  afterward,  a  number  that  amounted  in  value  to 
£1,583,047.» 

The  half-crowns  which  remaLued,  and  which  were  to  a  certain  degree 
defaced  and  impaired,  were  by  no  means  adequate  in  number  to  the 
pnrposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Of  those  had  been  coined, 
during  the  same  period,,  to  the  value  of  £2,329,370. 

The  Gold  Goins  had  not  been  diminished  so  much,  but  they  were 
i^pidly  approaching  that  state  which,  in  the  year  1773,  compelled  His 
Majesty's  ministers  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  that 
part  of  the  Coinage." 

*  The  total  Coinage  of  Silver,  during  that  period  of  about  64  yean,  was  £8,076,092, 
tlie  fu  greater  part  of  which  had  been  either  much  diminished,  or  consigned  to  tho 
cmcthle. 
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[Bnding  also  mentions,  page  478,  tiie  coinage  of  an  insigniflcantqnan- 
tily  of  Silver  in  1762, 1763.  j 

(From  page  496.) 

^^In  this  year  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  sapply  the  want  of  Silver 
Money  by  a  coinage  of  that  metal.  But  it  appears  as  if  the  directors  of 
mint  afiGaJTS  had  exhausted  all  their  powers  in  the  restoration  of  the  Gold 
coins,  for  after  an  issue  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pounds  in 
shillings  and  sixpences,  the  coinage  of  Silver  was  stopped. 

In  this  year  the  jdeficiency  of  the  old  Silver  coins  was  ascertained  by 
experiments  made  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  which  clearly  proved  the 
necessity  of  that  metal,  and  the  impolicy  of  ceasing  to  coin  after  so 
limited  an  issue  had  taken  place. 

According  to  these  experim^its  it  appears  that— 


12«ft  CrownBy 

27     Half-Ciowns, 

7&ffs  ShiUings, 


were    requisite     to 
make  np  a  Pounds 
Troy,  instead  of 


12iV  Ctowhb  [fio], ) 
24  A Half-CrowDB,  (as  issued  ftom  tlie 
62       ShiUings,       f    mini." 
(^124      8i3^eii€e%     j 
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177».1799. 


[EXTKAOT  FBOM  A  TREATISE  OF  THE  COIKS  OF  THE  BEALM;  IN  A 
LETTER  TO  THE  KING.  OXFORD^  1805.  BT  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  LIVER- 
POOL.     4to,   866  pp.] 

ToTHsEiNa: 

SiBB: 

It  is  a  part  of  Your  Boyal  Ftmetioiis  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
fhe  Coins  of  Your  Bealm,  and  to  cause  erery  defect  to  be  removed, 
which  mistaken  policy  has  introduced,  or  the  waste  of  time  may  have 
wioaght  in  them. — It  is  also,  I  well  know,  Yoor  Migesty's  earnest  wish 
and  indination,  on  this  and  on  every  other  occasion^  to  consult  the  con- 
Teoienee,  and  provide  for  the  interests  of  yonr  People. — ^For  these  rea- 
sons I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  address  to  Your  Majesty  a  Treatise, 
which  has  for  its  object,  to  explain  and  elucidate  the  true  principles  of 
Ooinage ;  to  point  out  the  errors  committed  in  this  respect  under  the 
aotiionly  of  Your  Boyal  Predecessors,  and  to  suggest  the  best  methods 
of  preventing  such  evils  for  the  future. 

At  Your  Miyesty's  accession  to  the  Throne  in  1760,  the  Coins  of  Your 
Bealm  were  in  an  imperfect  state ; — ^those  made  of  Silver,  in  particu- 
lar.—-The  Crown  Pieces  had  almost  wholly  disappeared ;  though  of  these, 
there  had  been  coined,  at  the  general  Becoinage  in  the  reign  of  King 
WDUam,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  a  number  that  amounted  in  value 
to  1,653,0472.*  Great  numbers  of  the  Half  Crowns  had  in  like  manner 
disappeared ;  and  the  number  that  remained  was  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended;  though,  of  these,  there 
had  been  coined,  during  the  before-mentioned  period,  a  number  that 
amoonted  in  value  to  2,329,5701. — Such  of  the  Half  Crowns  as  re- 
mained in  circulation  were,  in  a  certain  degree,  defaced  and  impaired. — 

*AeeMdiiig  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Officers  of  the  Mint  from  the  accounts  in 
thdrpoBsesBion. 
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The  Silver  Coins,  which  were  then  principally  current,  consisted  of  Shfl- 
lings  and  Sixpences.  The  number  of  Shillings,  that  had  been  coined 
during  the  same  x>eriod,  amounted  in  value  to  3,232,d80L — ^The  number 
of  Sixpences  and  pieces  of  smaller  denomination,  so  coined,  amounted 
in  value  to  960,795{. — ^The  Shillings  had,  at  this  time,  lost  almost  every 
mark  of  impression,  whether  of  head,  or  of  reverse,  or  of  inscription,  or 
of  graining  at  the  edges.  The  Sixi)ences  were  in  a  worse  stitte.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  account  that  wa«  taken  of  their  deficiency  in  weight  at 
this  period;  but,  from  experiments  that  have  since  been  made,  I  think 
I  may  assert,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  Shillings,  even  then,  amounted 
to  ^  of  their  original  weight;  and  that  of  the  Sixx>ences  to  at  least  a 
Fourth.^ 

The  causes  of  the  veiy  impaired  and  deficient  state  of  these  Silver 
Coins  were,  that  the  heavy  pieces  had  in  general  been  melted  down  or 
exported,  and  the  remainder  diminished  by  wear  or  by  filing.  A  con- 
siderable profit  was  derived  from  this  last  practice,  and  very  littie  Sflver 
Bullion  had  been  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined ;  for  the  value  of 
Silver  Bullion,  as  estimated  by  Your  Majesty's  Mint,  was  lower,  ccxn- 
pared  with  that  of  Gold,  than  the  prices  at  which  these  metals  respect- 
ively sold  in  the  market.  It  appears  that  from  the  year  1717  (when  Sir 
Isaac  l^ewton  made  his  report  on  the  relative  value  of  Gk>ld  and  Silver, 
as  estimated  at  the  Mint,  and  as  sold  at  the  market)  to  the  year  1760, 
the  quantity  of  Silver,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined, 
amounted  in  value  only  to  584,575^  lis  lljd;  a  very  small  supply  indeed 
for  so  long  a  period  as  43  years,  of  that  species  of  Coiu  which  is  most  in 
currency,  and,  consequently,  is  most  exposed  to  deficiency  by  wear  and 
to  loss  by  other  contingencies. 

Though  the  Gk>ld  Coin  was  in  a  less  imperfect  state  at  Your  Majesty's 
accession  to  the  Throne,  it  was,  even  then,  on  the  decline :  and  this  de- 
cline increased  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  year  1773,  the  deficiency  in  weight 
of  the  Gold  Coins  then  in  circulation  was  become  very  considerable ;  so 
that,  as  soon  as  any  new  Gold  Coin  was  brought  from  the  Mint,  these 
I>erfect  pieces  were  exchanged,  or  bought  up,  for  the  old  deficient  Coins, 
and  immediately  melted  down  or  exported.  Indeed,  the  general  defi- 
ciency of  the  Gtold  Coins  in  circulation  was  so  notorious,  that  it  was 
estimated  in  all  our  exchanges  with  foreign  countries ;  and  all  payments 
to  such  countries  were  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  these 
Coins ;  and  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  state  of  the  currency  of  this 
country,  that  there  was  very  little  of  good  or  perfect  Coin  of  any  metal 
circulating  in  it.  The  evil  was  so  great,  that  Government  found  itneces- 
sary  to  take  this  difficult  subject  into  their  immediate  consideration,  and 
to  endeavour  to  apply  a  remedy  to  it.  On  this  occasion  I  addressed  a 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  Your  Majesty's 

*In  the  yean  1787  and  1798,  experiments  were  made  by  the  Officers  of  the  Mint,  to 
shew  the  deficiency  of  weight,  at  those  times,  of  the  seyeral  sorts  of  Silver  Coiofl- 
The  results  of  these  experiments  will  be  stated  hereafter. 
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Exchequer,  suggesting  what  appeared  to  me  the  proper  remedy  for  this 
evil  I  proposed  that,  with  a  view  to  the  general  reform  of  the  Coins  of 
the  Beahn,  all  the  deficient  Gold  Coins  shooed,  in  the  first  place,  be 
called  in  and  recoined ;  that  a  compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
holders  of  this  deficient  Oold  Coin,  under  certain  limits  and  restrictions; 
and  that,  after  this  operation  had  been  completed,  the  currency  of  the 
Gold  Coin  should,  in  ftiture,  be  regulated  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale 
(which  was  conformable  to  the  andent  laws  of  this  kingdom),  and  that 
the  several  pieces  should  not  be  legal  tender,  if  they  were  dimmished, 
by  wearing  or  otherwise,  below  a  certain  weight,  to  be  determined  by 
Your  Majesty's  Proclamation.  Your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve 
of  this  advice,  and  to  propose  to  Your  Parliament,  on  the  13th  day  of 
Juiuary,  1774,  the  calling  in  and  recoining  all  the  deficient  Gold  Coins; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  Your  Exchequer  opened  the  whole  of  this  plan  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  approved  of  the  measure,  which  was  carried 
into  immediate  execution  without  any  complaint  and  with  great  success. 
The  defects,  which  had  previously  existed  in  this  species  of  Coin,  were 
thereby  removed ;  and  the  regulation,  then  established,  of  weighing  the 
Gold  Coin,  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  it  at  nearly  the  state  of 
perfection  to  which  it  was  then  brought.  I  need  not  enter  into  any 
further  detail  of  the  regulations  at  that  time  established;  as  they  will 
appear  in  the  Acts  passed,  and  in  the  Proclamations  issued  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  fortunate,  that,  by  this  recoinage,  the  Ctoli  Coin  was 
broaght  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  that  so  little  is  now  left  to  be 
performed  for  its  farther  improvement ;  especially  at  a  time  when  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  entering  on  the  more  difficult  task  of  remedy- 
ing the  deficiencies  in  the  Coins  made  of  other  metals. 

A  difficulty  then  existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  removed,  before  any  plan  can  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Silver  Coin.  I  have  already  observed,  that  Oold  and  Silver,  in  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  are  estimated  at  your  Mcyesty's  Mint  at  a  different 
Talae  or  price,  than  these  metals  are  generally  sold  for  at  the  market. 
As  long  as  this  difference  subsists,  both  these  metals  will  not  be  brought 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined :  that  metal  only  will  be 
broaght  which  is  estimated  at  the  lowest  value  with  reference  to  the 
other;  and  Coins  of  both  metals  cannot  be  sent  into  circulation  at  the 
same  time  without  exposing  the  public  to  a  traffic  of  one  sort  of  Coin 
agamst  the  other;  by  which  the  traders  in  money  would  make  a  con- 
siderable profit,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Your  Msgesty's  subjects.  And 
this  mischievous  practice,  and  the  frauds  committed  in  carrying  it  on, 
are  the  more  to  be  apprehended  in  this  country,  where  the  Mint  is  free ; — 
that  is,  where  every  one  has  a  right  to  bring  Gk)ld  and  Silver  to  the  Mint 
to  he  converted  into  Coin,  not  at  the  charge  of  the  person  who  so  brings 
it,  hot  of  the  public :  for  since  the  18th  Charles  n,  ch.  3,  the  charge  of 
coining  Gk>ld  and  Silver  has  been  bom  by  the  public,  and,  contrary  to 
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the  practice  of  most  other  countries,  no  seigniorage  has  been  taken.  To 
prevent  this  evil  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  there  must  not  be 
a  standard  or  superior  Coin,  made  of  one  metal  only ;  and  whether  the 
Coins  made  of  other  metals  must  not  be  made  and  take  their  value  with 
reference  to  this  standard  Coin,  and  become  subservient  to  it— and,  in 
such  case,  of  what  metal  this  standard  Coin,  to  which  the  pre-emineooe 
and  preference  are  to  be  given,  should  be  made.  These  are  delicate 
and  very  difficult  questions,  which  require  great  consideration.  Many 
persons  of  acknowledged  abilities  and  great  authority  have  entertained 
different  opinions  on  this  sulyect.  I  will  not  at  present  farther  disclose 
my  sentiments  upon  it,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  what  I  intend  to 
write  will  be  employed  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions;  and  I  wish 
that  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed  should  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
the  reasons  I  shall  offer,  and  of  the  &cts  which  I  shall  state:— consdooa 
that  any  opinion  I  may  deliver  cannot  derive  any  weight  fix>m  my  sin* 
gle  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  respectable  authorities  from  wMch  I 
am  forced,  on  this  occasion,  to  differ. 

Ko  farther  measure  was  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Coins  of 
the  realm,  and  particularly  of  the  Silver  Coin,  though  so  very  defective, 
for  more  than  twenty  years ;  when,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  recommending  a  new  Copper  Coinage,  Your  Majesty 
was  pleased,  by  Your  Order  in  Council  of  the  7th  Feb.,  1798,  to  appoint 
a  Committee,  who  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Coins 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  present  establishment  and  constitution  of  Yonr 
Majesty's  Mint;  and  to  propose  such  improvements,  in  both  these  re* 
spccts,  as  might  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary.  Your  Majesty  was 
also  pleased  to  insert  my  name  among  those  members  of  Your  Privy 
Council  who  were  to  form  this  Committee.  Having  had  some  experi- 
ence in  a  business  of  this  nature,  and  having  occasionally  reflected  upon 
it,  I  ventured  to  open  to  the  Committee,  at  their  first  meeting,  the  mode 
in  which  I  thought  they  should  proceed  in  the  execution  of  Your  Majesty's 
commands ;  and  I  suggested  the  principles,  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  adopted  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  Coins  of  this  reahn. 
The  Committee  made  some  progress  in  their  enquiries  on  this  extensive 
and  difficult  subject;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  established  the  principles,  on  which  the  Copi>er  Coin 
should  in  fixture  be  made ; — and  a  certain  quantity  of  Coins,  made  ac- 
cording to  these  principles,  was  sent  into  circulation,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects : — ^but  obstructions  were  raised, 
which  prevented  the  completion  of  this  measure. — ^At  this  i>eriod,  I  was 
seized  with  a  violent  disease,  which  has  now  confined  me  to  my  house, 
and  generally  to  my  couch,  for  more  than  four  years ; — ^unable  to  hold  a 
pen,  or  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  from  which  I  might  derive  ia- 
fbrmation.  At  intervals,  however,  when  I  have  of  late  providentiaOj 
obtained  some  respite  from  pain  and  extreme  weakness,  I  have  endear- 
oured  to  revise  so  much  as  I  had  before  occasionally  written ; — ^to  arrange 
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Other  materials  previously  collected ;— and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  form 
not  miflt  for  pemsaL  A  Treatise,  written  on  so  abstruse  and  compli- 
cated a  subject,  by  one  exposed  to  great  infirmities,  must  contain  some 
ropetitions,  sli^t  inaccuracies,  and  other  imperfections.  Arrived  as 
I  now  am  on  the  verge  of  life,  I  hasten  to  present  what  I  have  thus 
written,  though  not  exempt  firom  errors,  to  Your  Mcgesty,  as  my  last 
service, — if  it  shsJl  deserve  that  name ; — ^in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
generous  protection,  which  Your  Majesty  has  never  ceased  to  afford  me, 
and  of  the  many  and  great  favours,  which  You  have  graciously  conferred 

upon  me. 

•  •••••• 


THE  PEOmBITIOir  OP  THE  OODTAGB  OF  SILVEE.* 

1798-^. 

(38  Geo.  m,  C.  59.) 

AK  ACT  to  revhre  and  oomtinne,  until  the  first  day  of  January  one  thnuaand  MYen  hnndred  and  nJnet^ 
nfae,  an  aet»  paMfid  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  tiie  reign  of  hla  preeent  M%|eatyi  chapter  forty-tiro^ 
TUdtteet^  on  the  thirteeAth  day  of  Janoaxy  one  thonoand  aeven  hundred  and  aeye^ity-fonr,  intituled, 
"An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  ailrer  ooin,  of  thie  realm,  from  foreign  oonntrle8,into  Great. 
Brititai  or  Ireland ;  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  snmi  and  to  suspend  the* 
•oiaiagof  sUYcr."    (Jane  21, 1706.) 

Whereas  on  act  was  paesed  in  the  foarteenth  year  of  his  pTeeent  Majesty's  reign, 
intitdledy  ''An  act  to  pro^iibit  the  importation  of  light  silTer  coin,  of  this  realm,  from, 
foreign  coontries,  into  Oreat  Britain  or  IrehmA ;  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  be*- 
yond  a  certain  sum  f  which  act  was  to  continno  in  force  for  a  limited  time,  and  is  no  w 

*▲  OOBBECnON  OV  CXBTAIN  EXPRESSIONS  OF  MR.  FEEB-HSRZOO   CONCERNING  THE" 

MONETARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  an  official  report  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  upon  the  Confereifce— the  title  of 
which  Is  given  below,  with  the  chapter  in  question — ^Mr.  Feer-Horzog  presents  a  re- 
joinder to  certain  remarks  made  incidentally  by  me  in  connection  with  certain  expres- 
BODS  used  by  him  in  the  Conference  concerning  the  lessons  tanght  by  England's. 
BMnitfUiy  ^qperienee  before  1816.    (Bee  page  81.^ 

This  r^oinder  having  been  reproanced  in  English  in  an  article  on  the  "  Silvor  Con- 
ference and  the  Silver  Question^  in  the  March  nnmber  of  the  International  Review,, 
it  is  proper  to  put  on  reoord  in  English  a  correction  of  the  erroneoos  statements  con- 
tainedinit. 

In  admitting  the  existence  of  the  statute  above  reprinted,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  adds: 
new  statements  of  fact  not  ^uite  correct,  followed  by  conclusions  also  partially  erro- 
aeoos,  and  charses  myself  with  being  in  error  about  these  facts. 

On  noticing  the  passage  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  printed  below,  sup- 
posing that  he  might  prefer  himself  to  make  the  correction;  but  as  ne  has  not  done  so, 
•0  fiff  as  I  am  informed,  it  seems  improper  to  leave  the  statements  uncorrected  for  the^ 
French  rtsader.  As  for  the' errors  charged  asainst  myself,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  main 
^et  presented  in  the  documents  here  printed  were  digested  and  inferences  established 
in  1^6,  in  a  chapter  on  the  ''Example  of  England,''  in  a  work  printed  in  Cincinnati: 
<m  "Silver  and  Gold." 

For  the  errors  of  fact  which  in  the  haste  of  composition  were  allowed  hy  the  learned! 
writer  to  creep  into  his  allusions  to  this  matter,  the  preceding  pages  afford  sufficient 
eonectton. 

QUKLQUES  OBSERVATIONS  DE  M.  FEER-BEBZOO  R^LATTVES  1  L'HISTOIRB  MON^AHUb 

DE  L'ANGLETERRB. 

(Bztnits  des  Pvocte-Yerhanz  de  la  Conftrenoe  Mon6t«Jlx«,  p.  90.] 

M.  Feer-Herzog  s'appliqne  ensuite  ik  d^fendre  le  monom^tallisme  centre  les  attaquea 
<{Qe  Is  g^^rol  T^^lker  a  dirig^es  oontre  lui,  et,  r6»umant,  k  son  tour,  en  quelques  tnuts^. 
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expired ;  and  whereas  it  is  proper,  onder  the  present  circomstances,  that  the  said  act 
should  be  revived  and  further  continued ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  moss 
excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  commoBSy  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  tho 
same,  That,  irom  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  said  act  and  all  the  piovisioiis 
thereof,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  revived,  and  shall  continue  and  be  in  foice 
until  the  first  day  of  June  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

II.  And  whereas  his  M^esty  has  appointed  a  committee  of  his  privy  council  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  coins  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  present  establish- 
ment  and  constitution  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  and  inconvenience  may  arise  fiom  any 
coinage  of  silver  until  such  regulations  may  be  framed  as  shall  appear  necessary :  and 
whereas,  from  the  present  low  price  of  silver  bullion,  owing  to  temporary  circum- 
stances, a  small  quantity  of  silver  bullion  has  been  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 

rhistoire  mon^taire  de  trois  grands  Etats  du  monde,  ilen  d^^age  cette  conclusion,  que 
la  plupart  des  perturbations  economiaues  et  des  d^sordres  qui  se  sont  produits  ches  eox 
out  eu  pour  cause  Fexistenoe  du  double  6talon. 

L'Angleterre  avait  d^nbord  P^talon  d'argent  uniq  ue.  Sous  Jacques  I*'  et  sous  Charles 
II,  la  mounaie  d'or  alia  en  se  d^veloppant ;  mais,  quelque  mesure  que  prit  le  gonveme- 
ment,  chaque  fois  qu'il  pr^tendit  6tablir  un  rapport  i6gal  entre  la  valeur  des  deux 
monnaies,  la  circulation  mon6taire  se  trouva  compromise.  C'^tait  tant6t  la  moonaie 
d'or,  tantdt  la  mounaie  d'argent  qui  s'en  allait ;  if  fallait  proceder  h  des  refontes  eot- 
tenses,  ce  qui  eut  lieu  notamment  sous  Guillaume  III.  En  1717,  quand  la  valeur  de  la 
ffuiu^  f  ut  nx^  &  21  sohellings,  Tor  devint,  dans  le  fait,  le  seul  ^talon.  et,  si  Ton  vent  ^ta« 
oier  I'lustolre  de  pr^  on  vexra  que  c'est  k  partir  de  cette  6poque  senlemm&t  que  TAngle- 
terre  a  goftt^,  an  point  de  vue  mon^taire,  un  certain  repos,  saul^  bien  entendu,  la  ense 
occasionn^  par  les  gueires  du  premier  Empire.  Get  ^uilibre  de  fiftit  est  devenu^  en 
1816,  un  ^uiiibre  l^al:  mais  la  loin'a  fait,  en  quelque  sorte,  queoonsaereroeqa'avait 
•^tabli  le  cours  naturel  des  chose^ 

[Extnito  des  ProoS8>Yerb«ix  de  la  Conftmnoe,  p.  lOS.] 

M.  Feeb-Herzog  demande  la  parole  pour  r^pondre  k  M.  Horton.  II  n'apaa  l^ten- 
iiion  de  prolonger  le  d6bat  sur  le  point  historique  que  M.  le  D^l^gud  des  Etato-Unis  a 
traits,  k  savoir,  k  quelle  ^poqne  rargent  a  cee»^  d^tre  T^talon  legal  en  Angleterre  et 
4bux  Etats-Unis,  r^servant  ce  litige  sp^ial  pour  une  conversation  priv^. 

(Extnlt  de  "La  Confdrence  Hon^tslre  Am^rioaine  tenne  k  Paris  du  10  an  20  Aoftt  187&    Baaportaa 
Conaell  F6d6ral  Sniue  par  MM.  Feer-Henog  et  Lardy,  I>6Mgii66  de  la  Sniaae.    (Bene,  ISH)] 

6.  Arguments  Am^ricains.    [Page  57.] 

Les  d^^gute  des  Etats-Unis,  en  r^pondant  aux  disooura  europ^ns.  se  sont,  la  plupsii 
•du  temps,  prononc^  dans  le  sens  d'une  confiance  absolue  dans  la  force  des  lois  et  des 
•d^rets  pour  maintenir  un  rapport  fixe  entre  ForetPargent.  Quoique  appartenantlet 
uns  k  la  vie  parlementaire  ou  administrative,  lesautres  kltk  science,  ils sont  tons  partis 
•du  point  de  vue  que,  Tar^ent  et  Tor  ayant  et^  autrefois,  selon  leur  mani^re  de  com- 
prendre  Thlstoire  mon^taire,  simultan^ment  employ^  dans  tons  les  pays,  ilsjppiartenait 
•a  la  Gonf^rence  de  r^tablir  I'ancien  6tat  des  choses. 

Le  g^n^ral  Walker,  professeur  d'^conomie  politique,  expose  que  Pexdusion  de  I'ai^ 

gsnt  n'a  6t6  amende  que  par  des  lois  et  des  dtoets,  tels  que  la  retbrme  allemande  et  la 
mitation  des  frappes  dans  TUnion  latine. 

U  demande  k  reagir  centre  ce  qui  est  Teffet  de  la  simple  volenti  humaine  et  toutiant 
•quUl  y  a  pen  de  pays,  mdme  en  Europe,  assez  riches  pour  se  contenter  de  T^talon  dV>r 
(SeuL  La  consequence  de  ce  dernier,  selon  lui,  est  une  circulation  paicimcmienae  dV 
avec  une  forte  quantity  de  billon  d'argent. 

Aux  yeux  des  Etats-Unis,  la  ddmon^tisation  du  stock  d'a^nt  dans  certains  pa(ys  est 
:ane  diminution  du  stock  mon^taire  du  monde  tout  entier,  diminution  qui  a  dea  ooas^- 
•qnences  6conomiques  triis-graves. 

En  premier  lieu,  elle  bleese  au  vif  les  profits  de  rentrepreneur,  profits  qui,  dans  la 
:S0ciet^  industrielle  modeme,  sont  Tunique  source  de  la  {uroduction  de  la  richeaae.  £n 
.-second  lieu,  elle  augmente  le  poids  de  toutes  les  dettes  et  charges  pnbliques  et  psivte. 

M.  Horton  expose  que,  la  monnaie  d'un  seul  pays  n'^tant  qu'une  partie  du  stock 
m6taIUque  dn  monde,  aucune  nation  n'a  la  liberty  du  choix  entre  les  deuxm^taux.  II 
:appuie  cette  assertion  d'un  grand  uombre  de  faits  tir^  de  Fhistoire  mon^taire  et  s'ap- 
pesantit  principalement  sur  la  suspension  des  paiements  en  esp^oes  i>ar  la  Baa<)ae 
•d' Angleterre  en  1797,  en  faisantremarquer  que  cette  suspension  a  vait  coincide,  pourMuai 
<lire,  avec  la  demonetisation  du  metal  argent  dans  le  Royaume-Uni  en  1798,  et  jue.  si  PAn- 
.gletcrre  avait  conserve  Fargent,  elle  aurait  traverse  plus  facilement,  la  ctiseau  cours 
oorce  pendant  ses  guerres  avec  la  France. 

Cette  allegation  de  M.  Horton  repose  sur  une  eizeur.    Pendant  tont  le  16^  a^Mci  k 
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and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  still  farther  quantity  may  be  bronght,  and  it  is  there- 
foie  necessary  to  sospend  the  coining  of  silver  for  the  present ;  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  silver  bullion  shall  be  coined  at  the 
mint,  nor  shall  any  silTer  coin  that  may  have  been  coined  there  be  delivered ;  any  law. 
to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

in.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons  who  delivered  silver  at  the  mint 
for  the  purpose  of  the  same  being  coined,  previous  to  the  ninth  day  of  May  one  thou- 
sand seven  hnndred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  be  intltled  to  receive  from  the  offloers  of 
his  M^esty's  mint,  snch  a  sum  for  each  pound  weight  thereof,  as  shall  be  equal  to 
the  fall  value  of  the  coin  into  which  the  bullion  would  have  been  converted,  if  the 
same  had  been  coined  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  mint. 

lY.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed, 
daring  the  present  session  of  parliament. 

partir  de  1717  ofi  la  guimfie  tat  tax6e  k  SI  ahellings,  la  circulation  des  monnaies  d'argent 
indigenes  a  6t6  tr^faible  en  Angleterre,  et,  depuis  1717  iusqu'eu  1816,  le  Gouvemement 
britsnnique  s'est  abstenu  de  frapper  aucune  monnaie  d'argent. — Durant  la  p^^ode  de 
1717  k  1774,  PAngleterre  avait  rStalon  boitenx :  une  circn&tion  d'or,  mais  pas  de  mon- 
Dsyage  d'argent,  les  existences  anciennes  de  ce  m6tal  continuant  cependant  &  avoir 
coaiB  Ito^  Cet  ^tat,  qui  a  beauooup  d'analo^e  avec  celni  <jui  eziste  actuellement 
dans  llmon  latine,  prit  fin  en  1774,  oil  une  loi  d6clara  provisoirement  quo  Pargent 
n*^tsit  plus  monnaie  legale  pour  les  sommes  inf^rieures  k  £25.  Cette  loi  provisoire  frit 
prorogue  de  temps  en  temps  et  devint  definitive  en  1796.  M.  Horton,  dans  ties  raison- 
nements,  ignore  done  la  suppression  r6ell€  dn  double  ^talon  en  Angleterre,  qui  aeu  lieu 
en  1774,  et.ne  connalt  que  la  suppression  de  1796,  qui  a  6t6  un  acte  de  pure  forme.* 

M. Gboxsbbck  d6veloppe  ** que  si,  pour  plnsieurs Etats,  le  cours  forc^  emptehe  Taction 
conmiane  et  utile,  la  France  et  les  Etats-Uuis  ne  sont  plus  en  suspens  et  peuvent  agir 
de  concert" 

Selon  lui,  **  il  n^  aucun  excte  d'argent  dans  le  monde ;  la  production  des  mines 
diminae;  la  deinande  des  Indes  orientales  ausmente;  I'emploi  du  m^tal  blanc,  par 
consequent,  n'offire  aucun  danger.  Qu'on  renae  &  I'argent  son  ancien  rang  et  qtron 
saave  les  deux  m^taux  par  la  cooperation  des  nations  puissautes." 

On  voit,  par  ce  qui  precede,  que  la  tendance  senerale  des  orateurs  americains, 
que  nons  avons  design^s  comme  appartenant  ik  la  £roite  du  parti  d'argeut  dans  leur 
patrie,  est  de  refaire  h  ce  metal  une  place  qulls  suppoeent  k  tort  compromise,  en  frti- 
sant  intervenir  un  accord  international,  tant  par  rapport  k  la  liberte  complete  du  mon- 
nayage  do  ce  metal  que  sous  celui  d'une  relation  de  valeur  intemationale  k  fixer  par 
rapports  Tor. 

n  est  remarqnable  cependant  que,  quoique  cette  relation  soit  revenue  dans  tons  les 
diseonrs.  les  deiegues  americains  ont  toc^ours  ete  d'une  circonspection  extraordinaire 
cbaqne  mis  qu'U  aurait  fallu  aborder  la  fixation  arithmetique  du  rapport.  Ceite  ^n^t- 
ti9m  ddieate  a  tomjour$  et  oonttamment  M  ^viUe,  et  aucun  oratemTj  m  prwumfomt  eufaveut 
itnn  rapport  nnivendj  w^ajamtM  entami  U  probUme  de  eon  ckiffre  aritituitique, 

*B^9nmewum«ainanglaimdsiSlt.  BxtraUg  du  ditcourt  ds  M.  Wf  ffgtiry  Pofa,  onrfetir  du  QowtgnM- 
ment  dam§  la  Ohambrt  d$9  eommunet,  30  nud  1816k    (Hanmrds  t.  84,  paa.  tto-0SS.) 

"  L  1^  k  partir  de  U  proclamation  de  1717, 1'or  devint  de  fidt  I'StiUon  tM  de  la  valeor.  et  depols 
Ion  fl  a  toi^Jonn  et6  oonaiaerA  oomme  tel.  uon  •eolonent  par  nooS'mtoiea,  mais  encore  poor  lee  changes 
itnagen,  et  notre  monnaie  d'or  n'a  depoia  lore  eprouT^  ancone  flnctnation  dans  son  tanx  de  circulation. 
L'w^ttt,  ao  lien  d*Mre  nn  etalen,  devint  en  r6alit6  one  espdee  d'aoxiliare  de  Tor,  canaid6r6  oomme  tel 
aosH  bien  dana  le  pays  qu'aa  dehora. 

"2.  Fnq»p6  dn  danger  de  maintenir  simnltanement  en  cireolatlon  denx  raetanx  preoienx  reconnna 
tons  deox  comme  6talona  16ganx  ponr  toute  somme  illimitee,  le  Gonvemement  s'est  abstena  depuis  nn 
riirle  de  frimper  ancone  monnaie  d'argent;  ii  n*y  a  done  rien  de  surprenant  4  ce  qu'nne  grande  qnaatite 
de  "»«*^BftiiT  alfe6r6e  et  etrangire  se  tronve  maintenne  dans  la  circulation. 

"3.  De  ce  qoA  prtoMe,  le  comite  doit  oondure  que,  dans  son  opinion^  Tor  4talt  de  fUt  etalon  mone- 
taire  dn  pays  et  qu'il  etait  convenable  qu'il  en  rot  ainsL  II  est  e\iaent  que  telle  a  ete  Topinion  da 
Paricment,  car,  dn  moment  que  la  monnaie  d'or  eut  ete  r^lbrmee  en  1774,  on  poea  nn  acte  declmnt  que 
Taifent  n'etait  one  monnaie  Mgale  que  pour  lea  sommee  inferieores  4  25  livrea.  Ponr  des  sommes  sup6- 
rievres,  fl  n'etait  reoerabie  qn^  qnalite  de  metal  4  raison  de  5  schellings  2  d.  I'once.  Cetalt  fUre  de 
Tor  le  seal  etalon  ponr  nne  ralenr  indetcrminee  et  placer  Targent  dans  la  position  snbordonnee,  et, 
comme  on  Ta  dit  anterieurement,  d'auxiliare  de  Tor.  Cette  mesnre  n*a  ^t6  adoptee  en  premier  lien  qn'4 
titre d'essiipoar  nn espace  de  deux  ans :  mais  elle  fnt  renouvel^e  de  temps  en  temps.  L'acte  ayant 
expM  en  1798,  fen  Lora  Liverpool  emit  I'avis  de  defendre  le  monnayage  de  I'argent  Jnsqu'4  ce  qu'nn 
comite  dn  Conaeil  privf,  nomm6  psr  le  roi,  eftt  en  le  temps  d'examiner  et  d'apprmondir  tontes  les  qnes- 
tirjiu  relatives  4  la  situation  de  la  monnaie  ct  des  esp^ces  en  circulation  dans  le  royaume.  H  fiit  en 
coaieqaence  rendu  nn  acte  qui  d^fendalt  le  monnayage  de  I'argent.  acte  qui  eat  encore  en  vignenr,  et^ 
ranoee  d'aprNi  Tacte  de  1774,  qui  limite  4  25livres  les  paiemcnts  4  rairoiegalement  en  monnaie  d'argentL 
fat  rendu  definiUf.  La  monnaie  regnlidre  d'argentdu  psys  ayant  6te  ecartee  ainsi  de  la  circulation,  it 
fat  necessaire  do  reconrir  4  nne  circulation  de  Jetona  o^argent,  qui  etaient  4  pen  prfts  de  21%  inferienxs 
4  knr  valear  nominale." 

Voir  snr  le  memo  sojet: 

UrdldmrpoaL    ZheCoinaof  theBeahn.    Oxford,  1805^  pag.  128-128. 
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1798.    Anno  Tegni  tricesimo  nono  George  IIL 

Cap.  LXXV. 

An  act  for  reviving  and  making  perpetnal  an  act  made  in  the  fonrteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Uapreaeat 
M^esty,  intituled  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  silver  coin  of  this  realm  frnm  foreign 
oonntriea  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  ma/' 
Jnly  12, 1709. 

Whereas  an  act  was  passed  in  the  foorteenlli  year  of  his  present  Mi^esty's  reign, 
intituled.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  silver  coin  of  this  realm  from 
foreign  coantries  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof 
beyond  a  certain  sum;  which  act  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  Hay 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then 

CopU  d^une  lettre  envoy^e  d  M.  Feer-Herzog,  » 

H6TEL  MEURiCEy  PoTta,  U  3  D6oembrt,  1878. 
Monsieur  : 

En  fenilletant  une  brochure  intitule  La  Conf($rence  Mon^taire  Am<5ricaine,  etc.,  dont 
V0U8  et  M.  Lardy,  votre  coU^^ue  dans  la  Conference,  sent  mentionn^  comme  ^tant  les 
autenrsj  j*al  trouv^  mon  nom  cit^  Ik  propos  de  plnsieurs  observations  concemant  rhistoire 
mon^taire  d'Aneleterre  da  slMe  dernier.  Ces  observations  m'ont  assez  surpris,  et  il  ue 
mo  semble  quo  loyal,  Monsieur,  de  vous  le  dire  mol-m6me. 

Vous  avez  rappel^,  Monsieur,  h.  la  4<>  stance  do  la  Confi6rence,  que  pendant  le  XTIII* 
si^cle,  Tor  6taut,  dans  lo  fait,  le  seul  ^talon  en  Angleterre,  ce  que  vous  appelez  nn 
'^^quiUbre'^  de  fait,  est  devenu  en  181G  un  '^^ciuilibre"  l^gal,  mais  que  la  loln'afait  <*u 
queiqne  sorte  que  consacrer  ce  qu'avait  €tabli  lo  cours  naturel  des  choses.  £n  citant 
comme  un  fait  d^favorable  tk  Pargent  que  For  ^tait  le  seul  6talon  Anglais  au  XVllI' 
sl^cle,  et  qu'on  s'est  abstenu  de  frapperde  Fargent,  et  en  faisant  une  distinction  entie 
ce  qui  existe  de  facto  et  ce  qui  existe  dejure,  vous  attribniez  ^videmment  la  condition 
d^fectueuse  du  m^tal  absent  avant  181o,  h  ce  que  vous  appelez  '4e  cours  naturel  des 
dhoses." 

En  r6pondant  h  la  mdme  stance  h  vos  observations  sur  diff^rents  sulects,  j'ai 
relev6  une  partie  des  inexactitudes  qui,  selon  mon  opinion,  se  trouvaient  dans  votre 
expose  de  lliistoiro  mondtairo  de  I'Angleterre  en  faisant  connaltre  I'existence  des  lois 
de  1798-9  intcrdisant  la  frappo  d'argent  ik  perpetuity.  Le  papicr-monnaie,  igontais-jeT 
aurait-il  subi  ^dans  Ics  premieres  anndcs  au  aIX»  si^cle,  avant  1816)  le  mtoie  degrj^  de 
depreciation  si  on  n'avalt  pas  ainsi  prohibe  la  frappe  do  VargentT  Question  ^ui  ent 
rest^e  sans  reponse  et  qui  a  son  inter^t  special  en  ce  sens,  que  si  on  Ini  donne  one 
reponse  negative  on  ne  pent  citer  Texclusion  legislative  de  I'argent  en  Angleterre, 
comme  uu  succ^s. 

Vous  vous  souvicndrez  quo  je  me  suis  empresse  de  dire  ^ne  votre  version  de  ITiistoire 
etait  generalemeut  partagee.  £n  verite,  la  date  1816  a  joue  une  r61e  txompeuse  dan^ 
la  litteratnre  monetaire.  Dans  la  brochure  de  Novembro  jo  vois  avec  iuterdt  que  Ics 
etudes  auxquelles  vous  vous  etes  livre  vous  out  mis  &  mdme  de  constater  independaro- 
ment  la  justesse  de  ma  rectiticatiou  d'Aoftt  dernier.  Vous  admettez  an  moins  qne  le 
cours  naturel  des  choses,  en  ce  qui  conceme  roxclusion  de  Fargent  de  F Angleterre,  a  dli 
ceder  le  terrain,  entre  1798  et  1816,  ik  la  legislation. 

Mais  malheurensement,  vous  ue  vous  contentez  pas  de  rectifier  la  meprise  si  generale- 
ment  partagdo ;  vous  allez  plus  loin,  vous  vous  proposez  d'abandonner  h  la  legiuation  Iw 
24  annees  antericures,  en  disant  quo  Fargent  n^a  cesse  d'etre  monnale  legale  que  poor  led 
sommes  iuferieurcs  ^  £25  apr^I774.  Mais  ce  sont  ici  encore  de  nouvelles  inexactitudes 
auxquelles  vous  avez  cru  devoir  associer  mon  nom.  Vous  laissez  supposer  &  vos  lee- 
teurs,  Monsieur,  que  j'ai  attache,  comme  nn  des  representants  desEtats-Unisl^laCoD- 
ference,  une  importauce  considerable  ^ces  questions  deFhlstoiro  monetaire  deFAngle- 
terre,  et  vous  m'obligez  ainsi  de  vous  prior  de  vous  souvenir.  Monsieur,  que  si  j^ai,  diuid 
la  Conference,  fait  une  excursion  surcedomaine,c*estque  j'y  ai  eteprovoqueparvood- 
mdme,  i)our  faire  nne  rectification  dont  vous  avez  dejii  reconnu  la  justesse.  En  verity, 
ce  que  j*al  dit  nMtaib  qu^en  passant,  et  je  n'en  aurais  pas  parie  si  vous  ne  Faviei  pas 
discute. 

D'ai 
mf^mo 


D'ailleiirs,  b,  propos  do  Fimportance  de  la  question,  Je  vous  feral  obser^^or  qneqnand 
f'mo  la  prohibition  do  la  frappe  de  Fargent  romonterait  &  une  date  beauconpplos 


meme  degre  si  Fargent  n'eftt  pas  cesse  d'6tre  monnayable  f 
Vous  m*attribuez  encore,  Monsieur,  Fexpression  ''demonetisation''  austget  dels  pro- 
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next  fleaaion  of  parliament;  which  said  act  was,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of 
parliaioenti  revived,  amended,  and  farther  continned  nntil  the  first  day  of  Jnne,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine :  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said 
first-mentioned  act  should  be  revived  and  made  perpetual ;  he  it  therefore  enacted 
by  the  King's  most  excellent  nugesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  conunons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
tho  authority  of  the  same,  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  said  act  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  revived,  and  shall  be  perpetuaL 

hibitiott  de  la  frappe  d'argent  en  179ti:  ce  qui  pent  laisser  croire  h  vos  lecteurs  qn'il 
s'agissait  d'un  stock  de  monnaie  d'argent  qu'on  voulait  vendre.  Vous  savez  aussi  bien 
que  moi,  Monsieur,  que,  dans  I'esp^e,  11  n'^  a  pas  eu  de  d6mon6tisation :  on  a  seulement 
prohib^  la  irappe  et  c'est  de  cette  prohibition  que  j*ai  parl^. 

Da  reste  ma  meillenre  r^ponso  sera  dans  les  citations  suivantes  de  mon  livre  Silver  and 
Gold,  que  J'avais  eu  Thonneur  de  vous  adresser  en  1877. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

[  Jomets  ces  extraits.  Le  chapitre  de  ce  livre  (imprimd  en  1876, 1877)  intitul6  *'  Uex- 
emplede  PAngleterre"  fait  mention  des  faits  principaux  de  Thistoire  mon^taire  de 
ce  pays  depuis  1717,  bas^  entre  autres  sur  les  documents  pr^sent6s  dans  ce  volume.] 

•  •  •  •  •        .  •  • 

Pantre  part,  dans  nn  discours  In  en  Mai  1878,  devant  Tassociation  am^ricaine  de  Sci- 
ence Suciale,  que  je  vous  ai  6galement  envoys,  j^ai  aussi  signal^  le  fait,  dont  jo  vous  ai  parl^ 
le  m6me  jour  de  cette  quatrii^me  stance  de  la  Conf6rence,  que  cette  loi  de  1774  a  cess6 
d'etre  en  vigueur  quelques  ann^  plus  tard  (17ti3)  et  aussi  le  fait  qu'en  1769  le  parle- 
ment  avait  d^r^tl  ik  perp^tuit^  le  monuayage  libre  et  gratuit  de  I'argent  comme  de 
Tor,  qui  avait  6t6  6tabli  le  si^le  d'avant. 

^  Vous  poes^ez.  Monsieur,  le  grand  ouvrage  de  Ruding  que  Je  vous  ai  raccomand^,  et 
ei  jo  ne  me  trompe,  vous  m'avez  dit  oue  vous  imyss^uoz  un  exemplaire  du  livre  de 
Lord  Liverpool.  Vous  y  trouverez,  si  le  snjet  vous  int^resse,  une  corroboration  des 
fairs  que  j'avais  extraits  moi-mdme  des  Acts  of  ParliamenU 

Vom  verrez  aussi  que  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  dont  vous  cit>ez  un  discours  dans  le  Parle- 
ment  comme  antorit^,  s'est  tromp^  sur  le  point  suivant  comme  sur  les  autres.  On  ne 
B'«8t  pas  abstenu  entii^rement  de  frapper  de  I'argent,  bien  que  Vargent  valtlt  k  cette 
p^riode  plus  que  le  rapport  l^gal  anglais.  On  en  a  frapp^,  selon  Rudi  ng,  inais  (j  usqu'aa 
commencement  de  la  nausse  de  I'or,  en  1798,  au  dela  de  15.21)  ce  fut  la  un  essai  de 
protestation  de  la  part  du  gouvemement  contre  "  Gresham's  Law,"  essai  qui  est  rest^ 
iiatoredement  inutile. 


qne,  vous  comprenez,  les  monuaies  d'argent  restaient  toigours  legal  tender  pour  toute 
fconime,  mais  par  p<nd»,  an  del^  de  £25 — ^n'aurait  pas  eu  d'importance  pour  des  pieces 
frappjSs  au  poids  complet.  Une  somme  ^gale  eftt  pu  fttre  pay^  par  le  mdme  nombre 
(lea  pieces  nonvelles.  Quand  m^me  la  loi  de  1774  n'aurait  pas  expire,  il  ne  serait  pas 
exact  de  dire  que  Targent  avait  cess6  d'etre  monnaie  legale. 

J*entre  dans  ces  questions  un  pen  trop  longnes  de  Thistoire  mon^taire,  non  seulement 
pour  vous  moatrer  claireroent  que  Fassociation  de  mon  nom  dans  la  dite  brochure  1^ 
votie  version  de  ce  que  j'ai  dit  dans  la  Conf(6rence  ct  de  cette  histoire  elle-mdmc,  est 
inesacte,  mais  encore  pour  vous  donner  Toccasion  de  faire  disparaltre  ces  inexactitudes 
<Ie  la  controverse  mon^taire. 

Les  mots  cordiales  de  votre  lettre  me  donnent  un  plaisir  sincere  et  forment  nn  6cho 
dans  mon  cceur  qui  garde  toujonrs  nn  sentiment  exccptionnel  pour  votre  bean  et  brave 
pays.  J'ai  eu  Toccasion  de  vous  exprimer  en  personne  presque  les  mdmes  id6es— ^n 
(ii^nt  que  nous  sommes  aux  deux  p6les  oppoMs  dans  nos  opinions  sur  la  question 
mon^taire,  mais  qu'au  moins  nous  avions  la  mdme  religion — ^la  v^rit^. 

Btwedktm  qui  renii  in  nomine  veritatUj  c'est  la  constgne  que  je  voudrais  donner  ik  un  co- 
religionnaire  en  dcrivant  ceci.  Pour  moi  comme  individu,  comme  mcmbre  de  la  Con- 
fiSrence,  comme  Am^ricain,  ce  serait  une  tAche  desagr^ble  que  d'attirer  ^attention  du 
public  sur  le  contenu  de  cett«  letter. 

Ed  T^nm6j  Monsieur,  quant  aux  inexatctitudes  qui  ne  concement  que  moi-m6me,  le 
langage  que  j'ai  tenn  k  la  Conference  ne  jnstifie  {toint  la  position  dans  laquelle  vous  me 
mettez  aux  pages  58-d  de  votre  brochure.  Comme  cette  brochure  a  un  caract^re 
officicl,  puisqu'elle  est  adross6e  au  Conseil  Fdd^ral  Suisse,  vous  jugerez  avec  moi,  Mon- 
sieur, que  des  rectifications  precises  de  ma  part  n'dtaient  point  inutiles,  et  j*espere 
que  vous  voudrez  bien  en  Atre  rinterpr^t«. 

Agr^z,  Monsieur,  lliommage  de  mes  sentiments  les  plus  ddvonds. 

8.  DANA  HORTON. 


THE  "BULLION  REPORT"  AND  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 


IKTBGDTTdTOBT. 

The  period  of  Suspension  of  Gash  Payment  in  England,  a  period  marked 
in  monetaiy  literatoie  by  the  solid  contribution  to  it  contained  in  the 
repcHTt  of  the  pariiamentaiy  committee  of  1810^  known  as  the  ^^  Bullion 
Bepori;,''  contains,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  the  date  of  a  notable  depart- 
me  fix>m  the  traditional  treatment  of  one  of  the  great  money  metals  at 
the  hands  of  Bnglish  law.  It  was  shortly  aftier  the  restriction  of  cash 
payments,  that  la ws  were  passed  (see  i>age345)  excluding  Silver  entirely 
from  English  mints.  The  attitude  assiuned  with  reference  to  Silver,  by 
this  classic  document  of  English  monetary  science,  may  therefore  not 
mmtttnraUy  be  supposed  to  present  some  points  of  exceptional  interest, 
and,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  neglected  in  a  survey  of  English  policy  on 
this  subject. 

In  caning  attention  to  a  certain  weakness  in  the  position  assumed 
on  this  question  by  the  Beport,  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  premise 
that  I  do  so  without  prejudice  to  a  sincere  respect  for  the  main  body 
of  the  Beport  Albeit  the  encomium  sometimes  accord^  to  this  famous 
doemn^it  of  being  the  '^finest  piece  of  inductive  reasoning  in  the  lan- 
guage'' must  appear  a  little  strained,  still,  the  Bullion  Beport  being  not 
BMrdy  a  literary  production,  but  a  state  paper,  not  merely  an  idea,  but 
an  event,  possesses,  as  the  great  Petition  of  Bight  against  the  usurpa- 
tion q{  Pi^ier  Money,  a  moral  dignity  which  can  never,  with  impunity,, 
be  ignored. 

Unfortunately  for  the  perfection  of  their  work,  the  authors  of  the  Bull- 
iQn  Beport  restricted  themselves  in  their  investigations  to  ascertaining 
the  &ct^  and  an^zing  the  occasion  and  effects  of  an  overissue  of  '^  paper 
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pounds  sterling,"  and  ihey  omitted  to  consider  with  equal  thoroughnen 
the  general  questions  of  Monetary  Policy  involved  in  the  maintenance 
or  choice  of  a  metallic  pound  sterling  whose  place  was  being  usurped. 

Although  their  commission  <^  to  consider  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,"  if  broadly  construed,  embraced  the  whole  question  of  Coinage 
and  Legal  Tender,  yet  the  committee  seem  to  have  passed  this  order  of 
questions  by,  and  to  have  taken  the  metallic  pound  sterling  for  granted. 

Forty  years  later  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  a  Homer  or  for 
a  Husldsson  to  have  done  this  thing;  but  in  1810,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  the  standards  was  concerned,  monetary  debate  was  in  its  in£Emcy« 

The  idea  that  either  of  the  precious  metals  was  to  be  really  excluded 
from  the  fiinctions  of  Money  had  never  presented  itself  in  serious  fonn. 
In  the  then  structure  of  the  monetary  world  the  heavy  metal  and  the 
light  metal  harmoniously  performed  functions  which  differ  materially 
from  those  to-day  respectively  assigned  to  them. 

As  in  Asia  and  in  the  Americas,  so  in  Europe  the  monetary  edifice  was 
based  on  Silver.  The  Pound  sterling,  the  livre  toumaisj  before  their 
career  of  degradation  had  begun,  had  been  genuine  pounds  of  S&ver. 
The  guilder,  the  marc,  the  florin,  the  dollar,  were  of  Silver.  In  every 
country  the  generation  which  saw  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  inherited  a  Silver  Unit  of  Yaluation ;  and  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  law.  Silver  was  the  basis  of  the  Money  of  Europe. 

In  some  countries,  Silver  was  the  Sole  Legal  Tender;  and  in  coantries 
which  admitted  Gold  to  be  a  part  of  the  Standard  of  Payment,  it  was 
Gold  which  was  rated  by  the  price  in  Silver,  and  not  Silver  which  was 
rated  by  the  price  in  Gold:  precedent  had  firmly  attached  to  Gold  the 
liability  to  alteration  of  its  rate  of  currency  as  compared  with  Silver. 

And  yet,  in  countries  in  which  Silver  was  the  single  ^^  Standard  "  Money, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  Gold,  as  ducat  or  pistole,  in  some  re- 
spects recognised  by  law  as  Money,  circulated  in  part  as  a  sort  of  mone- 
tary merchandise,  supported  in  its  position  through  its  general  recogni- 
tion as  a  medium  of  international  exchange. 

The  existing  supply  of  the  metals,  both  the  stock  on  hand  and  the 
annual  yield  of  the  mines,  arrayed  themselves  in  line  with  this  organ- 
ization of  the  monetary  demand  for  them. 

In  1810  the  weight  of  Silver  in  the  hands  of  maki  was,  as  far  as  known, 
something  like  forty-five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Gold  in  use ;  and, 
at  the  rating  which  the  successive  governmental  elevations  of  the  ratio 
had  established,  the  Silver  in  use  was  worth  about  three  times  as  mach 
as  the  Gold  in  use,  and  the  mines  produced  the  metals  in  nearly  similar 
proportion. 

It  was  with  such  a  situation  as  this  that  monetary  doctrine  had,  during 
a  long  period,  to  do,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  situation  alone  that 
the  monetary  theory  and  practice  of  earlier  days  can  be  judged. 

Some  of  those  who  had  reasoned  upon  money,  observing  tbe  changes 
*of  the  rate  of  Gold  to  Silver  in  the  market  (which  seem  natural  enongh 
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when  we  reflect  upon  the  conflicting  coinage  policy  which  obtained 
among  the  civilized  states),  declared  that  one  metal  alone  onght  to  be 
the  Standard.    Bnt  what  metal  t    Evidently,  Silver. 

The  Single  Standard  of  the  great  English  monetary  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  Locke  and  of  Petty,  to  whom,  as  ancestors, 
remote  bat  glorioas,  Lord  Liverpool,  the  founder  of  England's  anti- 
silver  measures,  naively  refers  Ms  policy,  was  the  Silver  Standard. 
The  mono-metaUist  theory  of  Lord  LiverpooPs  contemporaries,  the  mon- 
etary leaders  of  France,  the  Single  Standard  of  Beyerl6,  of  Clavi^re,  of 
Mirabean,  of  Berenger,  was  the  ^ilver  Standard. 

How  was  it  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  found  in  opposition  to  these 
names  t 

In  the  century  which  intervened  between  the  utterances  of  Locke  and 
of  Petty  and  the  maturing  of  Lord  Liverpool's  policy,  peculiar  causes 
had  brought  about  in  England  a  novel  and  unprecedented  monetary 
situation.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
Silver  was  the  legal  monetary  unit,  England  possessed  chiefly  a  gold 
currency  and  Silver  could  not  be  had,  or  if  coined  would  not  stay  in  cir- 
colation.  (See  page  324.)  The  cause  of  this  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  market  rate  of  Silver  was  higher  than  the  English  legal  ratio.  It 
was  to  remedy  this  evil  that  in  1717  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  had  suggested 
a  change  to  rating  Grold  about  14.75.  The  then  existing  arrangements 
had  allowed  the  metals,  although  nominally  coined  at  the  rate  of  20 
shiUings  to  the  guinea,  equivalent  to  about  14^  to  1,  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ments at  21  shillings  6  i)ence.  The  average  price  of  Gold  bullion  in  Sil- 
ver was  about  20«.  6d.,  and  of  course  it  was,  in  consequence,  profitable 
to  import  Gold  and  export  Silver.  Kewton's  suggestion  was  that  the 
guinea  be  made  receivable  for  only  20$.  6d  or  209.  Sd.    (See  page  319.) 

Parliament,  however,  contented  itself  with  the  half  measure  of  fixing 
the  guinea  at  21  shillings  (the  ratio  of  15.21). 

Silver,  still  underrated  in  England,  finding  still  its  best  market 
ahroad,  remained  there;  and  thus  England  came  to  possess  little  money 
other  than  Gold.  This  was  a  degradation  of  the  ''  Standard  of  Eliza- 
beth,"  under  which  20  silver  shillings  were  the  "  Pound  Sterling."  And 
yet  to  reform  the  Standard,  after  aU  the  Silver  had  been  replaced  by 
cheaper  Gold,  was  to  teU  each  money-owner  in  England,  "  To-morrow 
tbe  guineas  in  your  pocket  shall  be  worth  Bixx)ence  less  than  they  are 
to-day."  And  this  no  Parliament  undertook  to  do.  Hence  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  until  in  1798,  when  Gold  rose  above  15.21,  it 
did  not "  pay"  to  bring  Silver  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined,  for  the  ounce  of 
Silver  which  must  go  to  make  up  62  silver  pence  was  worth  more  than 
62  pence  of  gold,  and  naturally  the  only  Silver  Coins  in  circulation  were 
old  pieces  so  worn  that  they  had  become  reduced  in  weight  to  equality 
with  gold.  This  situation,  while  the  causes  which  brought  it  about  were 
obvious  and  familiar,  was  itself,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  entirely  a 
novelty  in  the  monetary  experience  of  important  nations. 
S.  Ex.  58 ^23 
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At  that  i>er]od  England  possessed  in  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Loid 
Liverpool,  former  mint-master,  one  of  her  most  exi)erienced  legislators, 
a  monetary  theorist.  (See  page  339.)  It  was  the  theory  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  that  this  monetary  novelty  was  to  become  a  perma- 
nence; this  exception  in  monetary  experience  was  to  become  a  rale;  this 
error  was  to  become  a  system.  In  the  manifold  courses  of  the  great 
currents  of  supply  and  demand,  England  by  this  mistake  of  her  cur- 
rency laws  had  prepared  a  receptacle  into  which  an  over-large  propor- 
tion of  Gold  had  drifted;  the  theory  was  that  this  yellow  s^ment 
should  be  retained  independently  of  the  driftings  of  other  sediment  in 
the  courses  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand. 

Although  given  to  the  world  only  in  1805,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Coins 
of  the  Realm,  the  gold-monometallist  theory  of  Lord  Liveri>ool  had  long 
been  perfected ;  and  in  1798,  when  fii*8t  the  guinea  rose  to  be  worth  more 
than  15|  times  its  weight  in  Silver  in  England  (see pages  346  and 366), 
and  when  for  the  first  time  for  two-thirds  of  a  century  private  persons 
were  bringing  Silver  to  the  mint,  this  t^ieory,  in  extreme,  form  was 
placed  upon  the  statute-book. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  should  have 
appreciated  fully  the  extent  to  which  his  theory  was  revolutionary. 
Looking  back  upon  it  from  the  vantage-ground  of  later  experience,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  unlike  the  Silver  Standard  of  Locke,  this  Gk>ld  Standard, 
although  it  might  be  x)ossible  in  one  nation — England's  own  experience 
in  the  eighteenth  century  supported  this  view — ^yet  it  could  not  be  ex- 
tended to  many  nations.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard 
is  admitted  to  be  impracticable  to-day,  when  Australia  and  California 
have  swelled  the  world's  stock  of  Gold  so  that  it  nearly  equals  that  of 
Silver.  But  seventy  years  ago,  when  Gk)ld  stood  to  the  total  of  Metallic 
Money  perhaps  as  one  to  four,  the  general  adoption  of  Gk>ld  was  so  far 
beyond  practicability  that  it  is  strange  it  could  be  thought  of  at  all.* 
But  apart  from  considerations  based  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
metals  in  use,  there  was,  as  above  suggested,  a  further  difference,  a  radi- 
cal and  fatal  difference,  between  the  Qold  and  the  Silver  Standard. 

A  "  mono-metallic  "  policy,  whether  favoring  Gtold  or  favoring  Silver, 
must  tend,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  lower  the  rating  of  the  ex- 
cluded metal  as  compared  with  that  which  was  favored. 

Now  Gold  was  already  worth  fifteen  times  its  weight  in  Silver.  To 
favor  Gold  was  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  metals ;  to  favor  Silver 
was  to  lessen  it. 

Which  course  would  best  serve  the  convenience  of  mankind  ft 

*Mr.  Esqniroa  do  Parieu,  in  a  paper  written  about  the  time  of  the  Ck>nferenoe  ai 
1867,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hermann  Hegewiach,  a  Profeesor  in  Kiel,  IumI 
earlier  broached  the  idea  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Gold  standard,  bat  it  was  in 
a  controversy  comparatively  obscnre. 

tif  we  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this  change  of  the  rating  of  one  to 
the  other  implied  a  change  of  their  respective  pnrchaBing  poweri  it  will  be  wen  that 
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Bat  waiving  the  qnestion  of  mere  convenience,  what  provision  did  these 
two  opi)08ing  Mono-metallic  Standards,  these  two  projects  of  Metrical 
Unitj',  invading  the  gtattis  quo  of  the  Money  of  the  world,  respectively 
make  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Metal  which  was  to  be  excluded  from 
the  metrical  function. 

The  answer  lies  upon  the  surface :  Gold  is  15  times  lighter  than  Sil- 
ver, and  is  the  nobler  metal.  If  the  Money  of  the  world  is  to  remain 
the  Money  of  the  world  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  if  stability,  steadiness, 
permanence,  certainty,  confidence  were  to  be  preserved  where,  of  all 
regions  in  the  wide  range  of  human  interests,  they  are  most  needed; 
and  if  a  policy  of  directing  the  support  of  the  Law  of  Legal  Tender  of 
the  nations  upon  one  metal  alone  must  be  adopted,  the  support  must 
be  given  to  the  metal  which  needed  it  most,  and  not  withdrawn  from 
that  which  needed  it  most,  in  order  to  be  given  to  that  which  needed  it 
least. 

The  Gold  Standard  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  Silver.  The 
Silver-Token  policy  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  tor  the  heavier 
metal,  and  to  the  observer  to-day  it  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion, 
that  demonetized  Silver,  forcibly  made  "heavier"  than  when  it  was 
Money,  will  not  freely  circulate  as  a  Trade  Coin,  lightly  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  tide  of  business. 

Hence  the  Gold  Standard  tended  toward  disruption,  breach,  disturb- 
ance in  the  foundation  of  the  world's  valuations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Single  Standard,  as  it  was  then  known  in 
monetary  discussion,  was  merely  the  proposition  that  the  existing  situa- 
tion should  no  longer  be  complicated  by  the  admission  in  this  or  that 
ratio  of  the  lighter,  rarer,  dearer  metal,  upon  the  same  footing  as  Stand- 
ard Money,  as  the  more  abundant  Silver,  everywhere  a  standard,  but 
that  it  should  be  reduced  to  this  role  of  a  Trade  Coin,  of  which  the  ducat, 
pistole,  and  other  coins  afforded  a  precedent. 

one  policy  implied  a  rise  of  Silver^  a  fall  of  Gold;  while  the  other  woald  make  Gold 
rise  and  Silver  fall. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  conyenience  of  mankind  ''heavy"  and  "light"  are  terms 
pnrely  relative,  and  hence  it  may  rightly  be  said  (upon  the  assamption  of  the  change 
of  relative  pnrchasing  power  above  mentioned)  that  the  Silver-favoring  policy  tended 
to  make  Gold  heavier,  Silver  lighter;  while  the  Gold-£abvoring  policy  tended  to  make 
Gold  lighter  and  Silver  heavier. 

'Which  of  these  two  ooorses  would  best  serve  the  convenience  of  mankind  f 

Does  not  a  glance  at  the  relation  between  the  habits  and  strengi  h  of  the  human 
being  and  the  respective  weights  of  metal,  which  at  the  existing  scide  of  prices  of  im- 
portant commodities  man  mnst  exert  his  strength  in  transporting,  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  (even  if  the  amount  of  the  two  metals  in  value  were  equal)  it  is  not  to  bo 
decdred  that  that  which  was  heavy  already  should  become  heavier,  and  that  that 
^hich  was  light  should  become  lighter  stiUf 

That  Gold  should  become  lighter  may  be  a  convenience;  but  that  Silver  should 
become  heavier,  does  not  the  inconvenience  overbalance  the  gain  in  the  lightness  of 
Gold?  Which,  for  example,  would  the  French  people  prefer  to  have,  the  Silver  five- 
^ranc  piece  lighter  and  the  Gold  five-fi*anc  piece  heavier,  or  to  add  metal  to  the  doUar 
Abeady  enmbrouB,  and  take  off  metal  fh>m  the  doUar  already  too  Ught  for  practical  use  t 
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The  disturbance  of  existing  conditions  is  bere  plainly  reduced  to  on* 
importance;  for  the  status  of  neither  metal  was  to  be  greatly  changed; 
and,  in  any  case,  fiill  provision  was  made  for  -the  rejected  metal.  In 
Hue,  although  one  might  decide  against  this  proposition,  it  is  obTious 
that  it  had  considerable  merit  The  metal  proposed  as  sole  Legal  Ten- 
der was  already  the  chief  Money  of  the  globe,  and  the  legal  position 
which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  to  it  was  an  institution  of  Money  of 
which  great  States  had  already  had  experience,  while  the  discrimination 
between  the  legal  status  of  the  two  metals  was  in  the  same  direction  teitk^ 
and  not  in  opposition  tOj  the  intrinsic  difference  between  them. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Single  Standard  of  Locke,  and  of  his  legitimate 
successors. 

As  a  policy  susceptible  of  general  adoption  the  scheme  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool is  obviously  unworthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  these  elder  mono- 
metallists,  with  which  he  seeks  to  connect  it.  In  fact,  the  effort  to  justify 
the  Gold  Standard  by  recourse  to  the  Silver  Standard  is,  if  I  may  use  so 
strong  a  ligure,  analogous  to  an  attempt  to  prove  that  because  a  pyramid 
mil  rest  securely  upon  its  base  it  will  therefore  stand  safely  upon  its 
apex.  Of  course  Lord  Liverpool  did  not  propose  the  Gold  Standard  as 
a  scheme  which  could  be  applied  elsewhere  than  in  England ;  but  at  the 
name  time  he  was  apparently  unaware  that  this  was  a  defect  that  entered 
into  the  body  of  his  scheme ;  he  was  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
golden  rule  of  the  solidarity  of  interest  of  the  nations  in  the  Money  of 
the  world,  as  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  his  theory  to  be  like  that  of 
Locke. 

Strange  to  say,  modem  monetary  opinion  has  allowed  itself,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  reflect  this  erroneous  view,  and  it  has  been  quite 
generally  believed  that  in  the  Gold  Standard  England  has  borrowe(,l 
the  substance  instead  of  the  shadow  of  the  doctrine  of  Locke.  The 
late  attempt  to  ertend  the  dominion  of  Lord  Liverpool's  theory  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  reveals  it  in  its  true  light. 

In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  as  obtained  in  1810,  when  the  great  au- 
thority in  England,  whose  word  was  monetary  law,  had  thus  spoken 
upon  the  monetary  situation,  and  in  a  time  of  national  commotion  and 
of  national  effort,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  special  conmuttee  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  even  with  a  Homer  and  a  Huskisson  at  their  head,  should 
have  passed  lightly  over  some  of  the  important  problems  of  Money. 

But  while  it  is  thus  not  a  damaging  charge  against  the  ^^  Bullion 
Committee"  that  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  in  its  broader  aspects 
the  new  Monetary  System  inaugurated  by  Lord  LiverpooFs  law,  it  is 
nevertheless  strange  that  they  paid  scant  attention  to  the  local  effects 
which  a  coinage  of  Silver  between  1798  and  1810  would  in  aU  probabil- 
ity have  had  upon  this  very  overissue  of  bank-notes  to  which  they  did 
devote  their  study,  aind  which  they  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  great 
evils  under  which  England  suffered. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  cash  payment  in  1797  had 
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been  the  withdrawal  of  sx)ecie  from  circulation  in  a  time  of  public  alarm 
and  of  i)olitical  conunotion.  It  was  not  till  long  after  1797  that  the 
taste  for  inflation  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  at  such  a  pace,  that  piices 
were  inflated  and  metal  commanded  a  premium  in  England's  mt>ncy. 
This  carnival  of  currency-gambling  was  not  a  thing  whicli  English- 
men consciously  intended  or  took  for  granted  at  the  start.  The  yearly 
renewals  of  the  bank  restriction  act  were  accorded  reluctantly  and  only 
under  the  constraint  of  political  necessity.  As  at  the  start,  so  through- 
oat,  the  efficient  cause,  the  convincing  justification,  of  the  continuance 
of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  the  lack  of  specie  in  the  circula- 
tion. The  question  arises  naturally,  therefore,  whether,  if  some  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  of  specie  could  have  been  added  to  and  maintained 
in  the  circulation  in  UmCj  the  continuance  of  the  restriction  could  not,  by 
forces  then  in  existence,  have  been  to  a  large  extent  prevented ;  or,  again, 
whether,  if  there  had  been  a  full  circulation  of  Silver  specie,  the  overis- 
sue of  bank-notes  would  have  reached  its  portentous  height  ?  In  sug- 
gesting that  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  favor  of  Silver,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  report  itself  shows,  these  bank-notes 
which  were  issued  in  excess  were  chiefly  small  notes.  After  an  average 
issue  by  the  bank  between  1787-1797  of  notes  for  10  million  pounds, 
and  none  of  them  under  five  pounds,  the  year  1810  found  a  cuxjulation 
of  only  14  millions  over  five  pounds,  but  of  5,800,000  under  five  pounds. 
This  phenomenon  was  presumably  repeated  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country  banks.  It  was  this  novelty,  the  issue  of  notes  under  five 
pounds,  which  was  especially  held  justified  by  the  absence  of  specie. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  the  use  of  Silver  is  concerned,  the  modem 
objection  to  the  "  heaviness '^  of  Silver  was  then  hardly  efl'ective.  An 
examination  of  the  literature  of  that  time  wiU  tail  to  reveal  any  of  that 
prejudice  against  Silver  which  of  late  years  has  sought  to  obtain  accept- 
ance for  itself  as  an  "economic  fact."  Again,  England  actually  felt  itself 
hami)ered  from  this  lack  of  Silver.  Silver  was  actually  at  times  at  a 
premium  above  gold,  and  at  a  very  high  premium,  in  spite  of  the  co- 
existence of  a  premium  of  Gold  bullion  over  Silver  bullion.  It  is  a  very 
strange  and  very  suggestive  fact  that  of  all  i)ersons  in  the  world  Lord 
Liverpool  himself  prepared  an  indictment  against  the  policy  which  was 
responsible  for  this  absence  of  Silver,  while  Mr.  Magens,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  observed  that  the  lack  of  small  Silver 
was  to  be  lamented.  * 

*  Of  this  issae  of  Spanish  dollars  Lord  Liverpool  speaks  as  follows  (p.  194,  Coins  of 
the  Bealm):  ''The  blame,  if  any  snch  is  to  be  imputed,  faUs  not  on  those  who  per- 
mitted these  dollars  to  be  issued,  but  on  those  who  neglected  to  supply  Your  Majesty's 
HQbjectfi  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  legal  Silver  Coins  to  be  employed  in  those  pay 
ments  for  which  these  dollars  now  pass.  But  not  only  Your  Majesty's  sailors  and 
jour  own  artificers  are  in  want  of  legal  Silver  Coins ;  the  laborers  in  every  part  of  the 
eoantry,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  great  and  populous  towns  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  aU  your  good  people  in  every  part  of  it,  suffer  equaUy  from  the  want  of  them 
(page  185).    The  quantity  of  legal  Silver  Coin  now  in  currency  is  certainly  far  too 
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The  fact  is  that  some  million  pounds  sterling  worth  of  Tokens  and 
of  Spanish  dollars,  stamped  with  the  effigy  of  George  HI,  were  put  into 
circulation  by  the  banks ;  but,  as  Lord  Liveri)ool  obsen-es,  they  were 
not  Ciegal  Tender.  It  is  safe,  then,  to  say  that  so  far  from  there  being  a 
popular  objection,  there  was  in  fact  a  popular  desire  for  the  presence  of 
a  very  considerable  additional  amount  of  Silver  in  the  circulation. 

Would  this  overissue  of  notes  under  £5  have  taken  place  had  an 
abundance  of  Silver  been  in  circulation  f 

It  will  naturally,  however,  be  asked  at  once,  Could  this  Silver  have 
been  obtained  f  This  question  may  perhaps  be  conveniently  answered 
by  a  counter  interrogatory:  Would  not  the  stock  of  Silver  which  Eng- 
land did  hold  as  merchandise  have  been  sufficient,  if  properly  used^  in 
large  part  to  relieve  the  want  of  specie  (and  that  without  a  correspond- 
ing absorption  of  capital  or  loss  of  interest) !  The  quantity  thus  held 
was  by  no  means  small.  It  seems,  in  fact,  safe  to  say,  however  strangely 
the  statement  may  conflict  with  preconceived  opinions,  that  in  England's 
ardupus  struggle  with  Kapoleon  it  was  Silver  which  mainly  served  Eng- 
land as  the  ^^  sinews  of  war."  ^f  we  are  to  confide  iu  the  correctness 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  Bullion  Eeport,  the  Bank  of  England  between  1797 
and  1810  sold  some  80  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Silver — 65  millions  in 
dollars,  15  millions  in  bars ; — of  the  Money  which  England  sent  ont  to 
pay  for  subsidies  and  laud  troops  in  the  war  of  1805-1810  about  92  per 
cent,  was  Silver ; — and  about  89  per  cent,  of  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals  noted  in  the  custom-house  in  the  former  i)eriod  was  Silver. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  said,  these  sums  do  not  represent  the  actual  pro- 
portions of  the  metals  used,  because  guineas  and  the  Gold  of  melted 
guineas  were  exported  clandestinely  on  account  of  the  law  inflicting  a 
penalty  for  their  exportation.  But  would  this  regulation  have  affected 
the  action  of  the  Gk>vernment  itself,  or  did  it  influence  the  action  of  the 
paymaster-general,  who  exported  these  33  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
Silver  ! 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  '<  this  Silver  was  in  London  only  on  transit* 

But  was  not  the  Gold  there  on  transit  alsot    Would  not  the  specie 

small  for  the  wants  of  commerce,  particularly  of  the  retail  trade  and  for  the  com- 
merce of  your  i>eople.  (Page  186.)  The  total  value  of  aU  the  legal  SUver  Coins  in  cir- 
culation cannot;  therefore,  according  to  this  estimate,  exceed  £3,960,435 ;  it  is  probablv 
very  much  less.    (Page  188.)    Sometimes  even  a  premium  is  given  for  them.*' 

In  ^'An  Inquiry  into  the  Real  Difference  between  Actual  Money  (consisting  of  SUver 
and  Gk>ld)  and  Paper  Money,''  etc.,  by  Magens  Dorrien  Magens,  Esq.,  London,  It^ 
may  bo  found  the  foUowing  passage: 

^'  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  steps  are  not  taken  to  provide  a  cuireucy  of  small  pieces  "^f 
Silver  money  (easily  practicable).  The  dollar  is  of  too  much  value  for  the  poor,  snd 
little  better  for  convenience  than  the  seven-shilling  pieces ;  while  Qold  is  much  cheaper 
than  Silver,  being  only  3&  l^d.  per  ounce  above  standard,  and  Silver  is  7<L  per  oauce 
above  standard,  or  a  difference  of  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  proportional  value  in  favor 
of  Gold." 

Could  the  authors  of  these  words  have  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  coinage 
of  Silver  had  been  forbidden  by  lawf 
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circulation  have  received  an  important  re-enforcement  if  Silver  had  been 
English  Money,  or  potentially  English  Money,  while  it  stayed  in  England  f 
Gold  guineas  were  Money  when  they  arrived  in  England,  and  other  Gold 
could  upon  its  arrival  be  presently  coined  into  guineas,  and  was  always 
potentially  English  Money.  Kow,  the  actual  stock  of  Silver  in  transit 
must  have  been  very  large,  far  larger  in  fact,  in  all  probability,  than  the 
stock  of  €k)ld  in  transit.  It  seems,  therefore,  hard  to  avert  the  inference, 
not  merely  that  an  increased  specie  circulation  could  have  been  obtained, 
but  that  the  material  was  at  hand  all  the  time. 

For  the  residue  of  that  stock  of  metal  which  was  needed  to  relieve 
her  lack  of  specie  England,  with  her  shipping  in  every  sea,  had  the 
world  to  draw  from.  Could  she  not  conveniently,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade,  obtain  more  Money-Metal,  if  both  Metals  would  be  money  when 
they  should  arrive  in  England,  than  if  only  one  possessed  that  privilege! 
In  the  presence  of  a  lack  of  specie,  due  in  the  first  instance  not  to  the 
pushing  out  of  specie  to  make  room  for  Paper  Money,  but  to  an  excep- 
tional hoarding  and  exceptional  need  of  cash,  if  England  must  restrict 
her  home  use  to  one  metal,  is  it  not,  so  far  at  least  as  the  prospect  of  re- 
lieving that  deficiency  was  concerned,  unfortunate  that  she  should  have 
attained  the  maximum  of  restriction  by  excluding  the  more  abundant 
metal  of  the  two. 

Had  the  right  of  free  coinage  of  Silver  been  maintained,  England 
would  have  been  no  worse  market  for  Gold  (of  course  if  we  except  the  de- 
mand for  that  metal  for  purposes  of  currency-gambling)  than  she  was 
when  Silver  was  excluded  from  the  mint,  while  the  power  of  becoming 
English  Money,  had  it  not  been  taken  away  from  Silver  in  1798,  wQuld 
have  favorably  affected  the  movement  of  Silver  outside  of  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  at  home.  This  appears  to  be  true  primd  facie;  and  if  these 
views  be  sound,  the  maintenance  of  free  coinage  of  Silver  in  England 
in  that  troubled  time,  notably  between  the  dates  of  Trafalgar  and  Wat- 
erloo, would  have  secured  foreign  allies  for  the  specie  circulation  of  En 
gland,  as  well  as  have  utilized  forces  at  home  already  more  numerous 
than  those  actually  put  intiO  commission,  and  which  for  lack  of  employ- 
ment lay  inefficient  and  inert. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  that  strain  upon  the  resources  of  England, 
that  sudden  expenditure  of  capital,  which  in  1797,  and  following  years,  did 
deprive  her  of  a  goodly  part  of  the  Metallic  Money  she  required*  has,  of 
itself^  no  force  whatever  to  meet  the  question.  Would  England's  paper 
have  subsequently  become  so  depreciated,  if  Silver  as  well  as  Gold  had 
remained  fi'eely  coinablef  Suspended  paper  is  not  necessarily  depre- 
ciated paper.  Years  passed  before  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note  began.  And  it  is  the  depreciation  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
The  question,  in  feet,  resolves  itself  into  another  query:  Was  England 
resolved,  come  what  might,  to  dilute  her  currency  by  an  overissue  of 
inconvertible   paper!    Was  she  determined  to  overissue  paper  fix)m 

'See  on  thia  aabject  the  admirable  statement  of  Mr.  PirmeZ|  page  123. 
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motives  independent  of  any  necessity,  political  or  economic!  Was  Eng- 
land, in  fact,  impelled  from  a  mere  suicidal  instinct  to  maim  herself  in 
the  matt-er  of  Money,  to  force  herself  into  an  aimless,  profitless  bank- 
ruptcy! 

Of  course  in  the  presence  of  a  supposed  suicidal  intent  to  use  Paper 
Money,  the  use  of  any  other  Money  would  merely  tend  to  aggravate  the 
situation.  It  would  simply  inflate  inflation.  If  convertibility  had  ceased 
to  be  an  object,  the  tnie  policy  would  have  been  to  prohibit  the  coinage 
of  Gold  as  well  as  that  of  Silver.  But,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  convertibility 
was  not  abandoned.  Actual  convertibility,  lost  for  a  time,  was  still 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  future,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  paper  was 
to  be  kept  at  par.    The  Standard  was  not  to  be  lost. 

And  what  was  the  Standard!  A  consideration  of  the  statutes  here 
reprinted  will  show  that,  for  a  century,  all  obligations  enforcible  by  law 
in  England  had  been  payable  either  in  Gold  or  in  Silver  Coin,  if  of  full 
weight,  at  the  option  of  the  payer ;  and  hence,  if  we  use  the  word 
"Standard"  in  the  sense  which  best  represents  the  facts.  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver remained  de  facto  and  dejure  the  "  Standard"  till  1810.  Lord  Liver- 
pool, however,  uses  the  word  "Standard"  as  simply  meaning  "the 
principal  measure  of  property ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  "  chief  Coin  in  use. 
This  diction  was  apparently  followed  by  the  Bullion  Committee,  and 
Gold  was  held  to  be  the  English  "  Standard."  This  confusion  of  terms 
would,  of  course,  have  been  harmless  if  no  confusion  of  ideas  had  fol- 
lowed. Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  moral  respectability  in  the  idea  that 
England  was  bound  to  stand  by  her  "Standard"  in  the  narrower  sense, 
to  maintain  that  which  had  been  her  principal  Coin,  as  still  the  principal 
measure  of  property.  Strict  honor,  ideal  justice,  would  in  any  case  have 
been  better  served  by  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Double  Standard  under 
which,  strictly  construed,  all  English  obligations  for  a  century  had  been 
incurred ;  and  the  law  of  1798  was  in  a  certain  measure  (just  as  the  onlers 
of  restriction  of  cash  payment  of  1797  had  been)  an  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  But  still,  if  through  some  not  far-seeing,  not 
clear-thinking,  but  generous  feeling  of  loyalty,  England  was  attached 
to  the  guinea,  and  on  account  of  habits  contracted  in  the  reign  of  the 
Georges  felt  constrained,  to  renounce  the  "  Standard  of  Elizabeth,"  it  is 
not  necessary  to  attack  this  fidelity  to  Gold  in  order  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion hero  raised  about  Silver.  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  England  did  not 
cleave  to  Gold.  "  Her  standard  floated  bravely  on  the  breeze,  but  it  was 
unattached  to  terra  firma.  The  Union  Jack  had  become  a  kite.  Eng- 
land was  using  Paper  Money."  While  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  authors 
of  the  Bullion  Report  were  restricting  the  meaning  of  the  woi'd  "  Stand- 
ard "  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  Silver,  the  Gold  Coin  formerly  chiefly 
in  use  had  in  ample  measure  left  England,  and  bank  paper  had  become 
the  "  principal  measure  of  property."  The  question,  therefore,  whether 
England  was  not  bound  to  maintain  Gold  as  her  principal  measure  of 
property  in  preference  to  permitting  Silver  to  emulate  Gold  in  that 
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fimction,  ia  practically  excluded  from  the  discussion.  The  only  question 
actually  at  issue  under  this  head  is  whether  it  was  not  better  to  have 
England's  paper  at  par  with  Silver  as  well  as  Gold  than  to  have  it  below 
par  both  in  Silver  and  Gold. 

To  guaiti  against  a  misunderstanding,  of  which  an  instance  has  already 
come  to  my  knowledge  (see  page 346),  I  may  say  here  as  to  this  ques- 
tion, looked  at  from  a  general  point  of  view  (as  it  was,  for  example, 
stated  in  a  reply  to  an  assertion  made  in  the  Conference  that  the  Double 
Standard  was  responsible  for  most  of  England's  monetary  difficulties) 
(see  page  81)  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  what  the  Standard 
had  been  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  or  actually  was  at  the  time  the 
BnUion  Report  was  written.  Whatever  the  policy  of  England  might 
nave  been  with  reference  to  the  metals,  in  1810  Silver  was  specie.  It 
was  material  for  Metallic  Money.  Silver  Coin  was  the  subject  of  a  par 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  England  included ;  nay,  more,  it  was  the 
preponderating  instrument  of  the  world's  valuations.  Hence  this  ques- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  keeping  paper  at  par  with  Silver  would  have 
been  not  only  a  legitimate  but  a  vital  question  of  policy,  even  if  Eng- 
land's exclusion  of  Silver  from  coinage  had  dated  from  William  the  Con- 
queror, instead  of  dating  from  the  21st  of  June,  1798.  It  is,  however, 
not  only  convenient,  but  conducive  to  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  policy  act- 
ually pursued,  to  regard  it  as  surrounded  by  whatever  vantage-ground 
for  advocacy  of  it  was  afforded  by  contemporary  circumstances,  and 
hence  arises  the  importance,  in  this  matter,  of  the  question :  What  was  de 
jure  and  de  facto  the  Standard  transmitted  to  the  generations  in  action 
by  those  which  had  passed  away! 

Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  question,  whether  this  which  I  have 
stated  or  some  other,  and  whatever  reasons  may  be  found  in  considera- 
tions outside  of  those  purely  economic,  why  this  rejection  of  the  aid  of 
Silver  in  the  circulation  should  have  continued,  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
point  was  worthy  of  attention?  As  I  have  before  suggested,  the  Bullion 
Kcport  passes  by  in  silence  this  entire  order  of  questions. 

It  was  to  bring  this  fact  into  clear  light  that  I  have  led  the  reader  to  this 
point  There  is  a  natural  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  familiar  with  the 
controversy  waged  in  JJngland  in  the  great  cause  of  Specie  V8.  Paper  to 
assume  that  the  knowledge  and  acumen  enlisted  in  support  of  specie  in 
that  cause  had  been  equally  applied  to  the  great  ejectment  case  of  Gold 
r«.  Silver,  which  was  so  summarily  decided  in  favor  of  the 'party  whose 
possession  seemed  paramount. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  indeed  no  proof  that  the 
case  was  ever  fully  argued  on  its  merits,  either  in  the  Privy  Council  in 
1798,  before  the  BuUion  Committee  in  1810,  or  before  Parliament  in  1816; 
and  since  that  day  it  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of  res  adjudicatw.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  against  economic 
&cts,  nor  against  economic  truth,  and  as  such  judgments  are  revocable 
at  any  time,  and  as  a  voice  to  which  the  world  gives  heed*  has  raised 

*  Lord  Beacunafield. 
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the  qnestion  iu  England  whether  she  has  not  <^  prospered  rather  in  spite 
of  than  by  reason  of  the  Gold  Standard,"  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  great  men  who  so  sagelj'^  guided  the  policy  of  their  country  in  es- 
tablishing in  permanence  the  convertibility  of  England's  Pajper  Money 
had  really  never,  in  their  own  minds,  clearly  formulated  the  question 
of  convertibility  into  Silver  or  convertibility  into  Silver  and  Gold  as 
compared  with  convertibility  into  Gold  alone. 

Now,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  omission  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
the  question,  should  have  been  the  symptom  or  result  of  an  entire  lapse 
of  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  metals,  the  nature  of 
the  demand  for  them,  the  causation  of  their  value. 

If  it  were  assumed  that  the  two  metals  were  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses  one,  so  that  they  formed,  in  fact,  one  great  body  of  metal,  white 
and  yellow,  of  which  each  nation  drew  its  quota  in  whichever  color  or 
mixture  of  colors  it  preferred,  and  that,  in  the  main,  either  metal  was  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  other,  it  would  be  very  easy  and  perfectly 
natural  to  pass  by  unobserved  the  problems  heretofore  examined. 

The  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded,  connected  with  the  novelty  of  En- 
gland's situation  and  of  Lord  Liverpool's  theory,  themselves  suggest  that 
an  unconscious  assumption  of  this  kind  would  have  been  perfectly  nat- 
ural, but  the  following  observations  show  that  the  lapse  of  knowledge 
went  so  far  as  to  involve  unconsciousness  of  the  actual  status  of  Silver 
in  English  law. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  extracts  fix)m  the  English  Statutes, 
Silver  Coin  was  Legal  Tender  in  1810  for  any  sum  whatsoever,  although 
for  a  payment  over  £25  the  payee  could  demand  Coin  enough  to  make  up 
the  legal  weight  of  Silver  pounds  sterling.  He  would  have  had  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  Amsterdam.*  This  rule  was  a  recurrence  to  the  compen- 
satio  ad  pensam  which  in  older  times  had  been  in  use,  and  was  in  fact 
the  counterpart  for  Silver  of  the  legislation  of  1774,  which  restored  the 
Gold  Coins  to  their  standard  weight.  Ko  advocate  of  the  £i-metallic 
Policy  to-day  desires  to  see  any  other  principle  than  that  of  honei^t 
weight  regulate  the  Legal  Tender  of  Silver  Coin.  (See  pages  76, 130.) 
Li  the  absence  of  efficient  measures  to  maintain  at  standard  weight 
the  Silver  Coin  actually  in  circulation,  the  law  was  a  legitimate  one. 
The  Legal  Tender  by  tale  of  under- weight  coins  is  an  abomination.  A 
legislator  of  to-day  would  not  permit  the  condition  of  things  to  continue 
under  which  .such  a  law  became  necessary,  but  the  aim  which  he  would 
have  in  view  would  be  identical  with  that  which  animated  the  law  mak- 
ing the  Silver  Coins  Legal  Tender  by  weight.  The  American  legislator 
of  1792  (see  page  103)  met  the  difficulty  in  another  way.  He  provided 
that  Coins  below  full  weight  should  be  Legal  Tender  only  in  proportioa 

•The  Dutch  «3rro««  gdt,  pieces  of  3  guilders,  30  stivers,  and  20  stivers,  were  legally  otI>- 
ject,  when  offered  in  payment  for  more  than  600  florins,  to  be  bagged  and  weighed.  A 
certain  tolerance  in  weight  was  allowed,  and  if  the  bag  was  below  this  weight  it  ww 
not  Legal  Tender.    (See  Steuart's  Works,  vol.  Ill,  ed.  1805,  chap,  viii.)— H. 
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to  their  weight;  but  the  more  effective,  although  more  expensive,  mode 
is  that  adopted  for  Gold  by  the  British  legislator  in  providing  that  Coins 
worn  below  a  certain  limit  should  be  cut  up  and  cease  to  be  Legal  Tender. 
This  limitation  of  Legal  Tender  by  tale  had,  however,  lasted  only  from 
1774  to  1783,  and  as  there  had  been  no  improvement,  only  a  deteriora- 
tion, of  the  condition  of  the  Coins  between  1774  and  1783,  it  is  probable 
that  the  limitation  was  not  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  Silver  in  circulation  was  actually  less  than  trade 
required.  This  expiration  of  the  statute  in  1783,  is,  by  the  way,  not 
merely  a  matter  to  be  ascertained  &om  the  statute  books  but  is  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Liverpool  on  page  129  of  his  Treatise.  Subsequently, 
and  after  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  had  taken  place,  when  En- 
gland was  entering  upon  an  experience  of  a  paper  standard,  worth,  in 
many  cases.  Car  less  than  even  worn  Silver  Coins,  this  law  was  revived 
in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of  Silver  Coinage. 

What  proportion  of  these  facts  were  known  to  the  authors  of  the 
BulUoh  Eeportt  They  say  (see  page 366)  that  ever  since  1774  Silver 
Coin  had  not  been  Legal  Tender  above  £25. 

How  was  it  possible  that  the  facts  could  have  been  ignored  by  such 
ment  The  following  obvious  explanation  occurs  to  me:  There  were  no 
full- weight  Silver  Coins  in  England  in  1798,  when  Silver  was  coming 
to  the  mint,  in  spite  of  what  the  Bullion  Eeport,  ignoring  that  England 
had  Gold,  because  Gold  was  cheaper  than  Silver,  calls  merely  "  the  usage 
and  commercial  habits  of  the  people."  In  1798  the  manufacture  of  full- 
weight  Silver  Coins  had  been  prohibited.  The  authors  of  the  Eeport 
had,  therefore,  never  seen  Silver  Coins  with  which,  under  the  law,  one 
could  pay  a  debt  above  £25  without  losing  a  percentage  on  the  excess 
80  paid ;  for,  by  tale,  twenty  shillings  of  George  II,  worn  to  |  of  their 
original  weight,  were  a  poimd  sterling;  but  when  they  were  paid  by 
weight  one  must  i)ut  twenty-five  of  them  into  the  balance  in  order  with 
them  to  equal  the  weight  of  that  Silver  pound  sterling  which  remained 
the  monetary  unit  of  Great  Britain.  But  had  they  been  freshly  coined 
or  of  full  weight,  twenty  shillings  would  have  made  a  pound  sterling 
for  a  payment  of  £25,000  as  well  as  for  £25. 

Not  having  had  actual  experience  of  this  fact,  the  authors  of  the  Re- 
port ignored  it,  and  spoke  of  Silver  without  being  aware  that  Silver 
was  legally,  and,  but  for  this  prohibition  of  Coinage  which  they  do  not 
mention,  might  have  been,  in  practice,  as  completely  Money  in  England 
as  it  was  in  the  Netherlands. 

Again,  the  act  of  Parliament  which  ordained  in  perpetuity  that  any 
alien  or  stranger,  native  or  foreigner,  who  should  bring  Silver  to  the 
mint  should  receive  x)ounds  sterling  without  charge  and  without  delay, 
had  never  been  formally  repealed.  It  was  nominally  in  force  in  1810. 
It  was  an  act  of  some  importance  at  a  time  when  ev^ry  one  was  of 
opinion  that  Gk)ld  had  risen  greatly  in  value,  for  if  Gold  had  risen 
greatly  in  value,  it  must,  under  the  English  law,  transfer  its  function  of 
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"Standard"  to  the  metal  that  stood  steady.    And  yet  the  Bullion  Ee- 
I)ort  does  not  mention  it. 

But,  although  not  formally  repealed,  this  law  of  Free  and  Gratdtoas 
Coinage  of  Silver  was  in  fact  abrogated  by  the  law  of  1798-^99,  which  for- 
bade in  perpetuity  the  coinage  of  Silver  in  England.  And  yet  the  Bull- 
ion Eeport  shows  no  knowledge  of  this  fact.  We  hear  much  of  the 
mint  price  of  Standard  Silver,  as  we  do  of  the  mint  price  of  Standard 
Gold,  and  Mr.  Homer,  in  one  of  his  questions,  says :  "You  know  that  at 
the  time  we  are  coining  Gold  at  £3  lis,  10^7.  per  ounce  we  are  coining 
Silver  at  59.  6d.  per  ounce  I"  (Compare  section  III,  page  368.) 
How  to  account  for  this  triple  lapse  of  knowledge  t 
Is  it  merely  one  of  those  anomalies  which,  at  least  in  other  depart- 
ments of  thought,  English  thinkers,  manly  in  their  self-examination, 
are  not  unwont  to  discover  in  the  theories  and  practice  of  their  country- 
men ! — H. 


EEPOET  FEOM  THE  SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON  THE  HIGH 

PEICE  OF  GOLD  BULLION. 

[Extracts.  ] 
Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  he  printed,  8  June,  1810. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
High  Price  of  Gold  Bullion,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  Circulating  Medium,  and  of  the  Exchanges  between  Great  Britain 
and  Foreign  Parts; — and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  Observations 
thereupon,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House; — Have,  pursuant  to  the 
Orders  of  the  House,  examined  the  matters  to  them  referred;  and  have 
agreed  to  the  following  Eepoet  : 

Your  Committee  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  what  the 
price  of  gold  bullion  had  been,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, for  some  time  past;  particularly  during  the  last  year. 

Your  Committee  have  found  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  which,  by 
the  regulations  of  His  Majesty's  Mint,  is  31.  lis.  lO^d.  i)er  ounce  of  stand- 
ard fineness,  was,  during  the  years  1806, 1807,  and  1808,  as  high  as  U. 
in  the  market.  Towards  the  end  of  1808  it  began  to  advance  very  rap- 
idly, and  continued  very  high  during  the  whole  year  1809 ;  the  market 
price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  fluctuating  from  4L  9«.  to  4L  12s.  per  oz. 
The  market  price  at  U.  lOa.  is  about  15^  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price. 

Your  Committee  have  found,  that  during  the  three  first  months  of  the 
present  year,  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  remained  nearly  at  the 
same  price  as  during  last  year;  viz.,  from  41.  lOs.  to  4L  128.  per  oz. 
In  the  course  of  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  price  of  standard 
gold  is  quoted  but  once  in  Wettenhall's  tables;  viz.,  on  the  6th  of  Apnl 
last,  at  U.  69.  which  is  rather  more  than  10  per  cent,  above  the  Mint 
price.    The  last  quotations  of  the  price  of  gold^  which  have  been  given 
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in  those  tables^  are  upon  the  18th  and  22d  of  May,  when  Portugal  gold 
in  coin  is  quoted  at  41.  11«.  per  oz. :  Portugal  gold  coin  is  about  the 
same  fineness  as  our  standard.  It  is  stated  in  the  same  tables  that  in 
the  month  of  March  last  the  price  of  new  doubloons  rose  from  4Z.  7«.  to 
4/.  9«.  per  oz.  Spanish  gold  is  from  4^  to  4j-  grains  better  than  stand- 
ard, making  about  4«.  i)er  oz.  difference  in  value. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  the  price  of  foreign  gold  coin  is  gen- 
erally higher  than  that  of  bar  gold,  on  account  of  the  former  finding  a 
more  ready  vent  in  foreign  markets.  The  difference  between  Spanish 
and  Portugal  gold  in  coin  and  gold  in  bars,  has  of  late  been  about  2«. 
per  ounce.  Your  Committee  have  also  to  state,  that  there  is  said  to  be 
at  present  a  difference  of  between  Ss.  and  48.  per  ounce  between  the 
price  of  bar  gold  which  may  be  sworn  off  for  exportation  as  being  for- 
eign gold,  and  the  price  of  sucjh  bar  gold  as  the  dealer  will  not  venture 
to  swear  off:  while  the  former  was  about  42.  10^.  in  the  market,  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  about  41.  69.  On  account  of  these  extrinsic 
differences,  occasioned  either  by  the  expense  of  coinage,  or  by  the  ob- 
stmctions  of  law,  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars,  such  as  may  be 
ecsported,  is  that  which  it  is  most  material  to  keep  generally  in  view 
through  the  present  inquiry. 

It  appeared  to  your  Committee,  that  it  might  be  of  use,  in  judging  of 
tlie  cause  of  this  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  to  be  informed  also  of  the 
prices  of  silver  during  the  same  period.  The  price  of  standard  silver 
in  his  Majesty's  Mint  is  58,  2d.  per  ounce ;  at  this  standard  price,  the 
value  of  a  Spanish  dollar  is  4^.  4^.  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
Spanish  dollars  are,  at  that  standard  price,  worth  4«.  ll^d.  per  ounce. 
It  is  stated  in  Wettenhall's  tables  that  throughout  the  year  1809,  the 
price  of  new  dollars  fluctuated  from  58.  5d.  to  68.  Id.  per  ounce,  or  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price  of  standard  silver.  In  the 
coQTse  of  the  last  month,  new  dollars  have  been  quoted  as  high  as  58. 
S(?.  per  ounce,  or  more  than  15  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price. 
•  •••••• 

[Page  4.] 

It  will  be  found  by  the  evidence,  that  the  high  price  of  gold  is  ascribed, 
by  most  of  the  witnesses,  entirely  to  an  alleged  scarcity  of  that  article, 
arising  out  of  an  unusual  demand  for  it  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
This  unusual  demand  for  gold  upon  the  continent  is  de^scribed  by  some 
of  them  as  being  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  French  armies,  though  in- 
creased also  by  that  state  of  alarm,  and  failure  of  confidence,  which  leads 
to  the  practice  of  hoarding. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  sound  and  natural  state  of 
the  British  currency,  the  foundation  of  which  is  gold,  no  increased  de- 
maud  for  gold  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  however  great,  or  from 
whatever  causes  arising,  can  have  the  effect  of  producing  here,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  a  material  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold. 
But  before  they  proceed  to  explain  the  grounds  of  that  general  opinion, 
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they  wish  to  state  some  other  reasons  which  alone  would  have  led  them 
i/o  doubt  whether  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  demand  for  gold,  as  is  alleged, 
has  operated  in  the  manner  supposed^ 

[Page  6.] 

Here  your  Committee  must  observe,  that  both  at  Hamburgh  and  Am- 
sterdam, where  the  measure  of  value  is  not  gold  as  in  this  country,  but 
silver,  an  unusual  demand  for  gold  would  affect  its  money  price,  that  is, 
its  price  in  sUver;  and  that  as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been 
any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  as  valued  in  silver,  at  tbose 
places  in  the  last  year,  the  inference  is,  that  there  was  not  any  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  demand  for  gold.  That  permanent  rise  in  the 
market  price  of  gold  above  its  Mint  price,  which  appears  by  Mr.  Gref- 
fulhe's  paper  to  have  taken  place  for  several  years  both  at  Hamburgh  and 
Amsterdam,  may  ru  some  degree  be  ascribed,  as  your  Committee  con- 
ceive, to  an  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  precious  metals  all  over  the  world;  concerning  which,  much  cnrions 
and  satisfactory  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  particularly  in 
the  documents  laid  before  your  Committee  by  Mr.  Allen.  From  the  same 
cause,  a  fall  in  the  relative  price  of  silver  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  this  country  for  some  time  before  the  increase  of  our  paper  currency 
began  to  operate.  Silver  having  fallen  in  relative  value  to  gold  through- 
out the  world,  gold  has  appeared  to  rise  in  price  in  those  markets  where 
silver  is  the  fixed  measure,  and  silver  has  appeared  to  fall  in  those  where 

gold  is  the  fixed  measui'e. 

•  •••••• 

[Page  10.] 

In  this  country,  gold  is  itself  the  measure  of  aU  exchangeable  value, 

the  scale  to  which  all  money  prices  are  rpfen^ed.    It  is  so,  not  only  by 

the  usage  and  commercial  habits  of  the  country,*  but  likewise  by  operar 

tion  of  law,  ever  since  the  act  of  the  14th  of  his  present  Majesty  [finally 

rendered  perpetual  by  an  act  of  the  39th  year  of  the  reign]  disallowed  a 

legal  tender  in  silver  coin  beyond  the  sum  of  251. 

•  •••••• 

[Page  11.] 

Tour  Committee  think  it  proper  to  state  still  more  specifically,  what 
appear  to  them  to  be  the  principles  which  govern  the  relative  prices  of 
gold  in  bullion  and  gold  in  coin,  as  well  as  of  paper  circulating  in  its 
place  and  exchangeable  for  it.  They  cannot  introduce  this  subject  more 
properly,  than  by  adverting,  to  those  simple  principles  and  regulations, 
on  which  a  coinage  issuing  from  the  King's  mint  is  founded. 

The  object  is,  to  secure  to  the  people  a  standard  of  a  determinate 
value,  by  affixing  a  stamp,  under  the  royal  authority,  to  pieces  of  gold, 
which  are  thus  certified  to  be  of  a  given  weight  and  fineness.  Gold  in 
bullion  is  the  standard  to  which  the  legislature  has  intended  that  the 

*See  page  323. 
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coin  should  be  conformed,  and  with  which  it  should  be  identified  bb 
much  as  possible.  And  if  that  intention  of  the  legislature  were  com- 
pletely fiilfilled,  the  coined  gold  would  bear  precisely  the  same  price  in 
exchange  for  all  other  commodities,  as  it  would  have  borne  had  it  con- 
tinued in  the  shai>e  of  bullion ;  but  it  is  subject  to  some  small  fluctua- 
tions. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

[Page  15.] 

In  this  manner  at  Hamburgh,  silver  is  not  only  the  measure  of  all 
exchangeable  value,  but  it  is  rendered  an  invariable  measure,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  relative  value  of  silver  itself  varies  with  the  varying  sup- 
ply of  that  precious  metal  from  the  mines.  In  the  same  manner  the 
usage,  and  at  last  the  law,  which  made  gold  coin  the  usual  and  at  last 
the  only  legal  tender  in  large  payments  here,  rendered  that  metal  our 
measure  of  value :  and  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin  down  to  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  pajrments  in  specie  in  1797, 
gold  coin  was  not  a  very  variable  measure  of  value;  being  subject  only 
to  that  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  bullion  which  depends 
upon  its  supply  from  the  mines,  together  with  that  limited  variation, 
which,  as  above  described,  might  take  place  between  the  market  and 
the  Mint  price  of  gold  coin. 

The  highest  amount  of  the  depression  of  the  coin  which  can  take 
place  when  the  Bank  pays  in  gold,  has  just  been  stated  to  be  about  5^ 
}et  cent,  and  accordingly  it  will  be  found,  that  in  all  the  periods  pre- 
ceding 1797,  the  difference  between  what  is  called  the  Mint  price  and 
market  price  of  gold  never  exceeded  that  limit. 

Since  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797,  however,  it  is  certain, 
that,  even  if  gold  is  still  our  measure  of  value  and  standard  of  prices, 
it  has  been  exposed  to  a  new  cause  of  variation,  from  the  possible  excess 
of  that  paper  which  is  not  convertible  into  gold  at  will ;  and  the  limit 
of  this  new  variation  is  as  indefinite  as  the  excess  to  which  that  paper 
may  be  issued.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted,  whether  since  the  new  sys- 
tem of  Bank  of  England  payments  has  been  fully  established,  gold  has 
in  truth  continued  to  be  our  measure  of  value:  and  whether  we  have 
any  other  standard  prices  than  that  circulating  medium  issued  primarily 
by  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  a  secondary  manner  by  the  country 
banks,  the  variations  of  which  in  relative  value  may  be  as  indefinite  as 
the  possible  excess  of  that  circulating  medium.  But  whether  our  pres- 
ent measure  of  value,  and  standard  of  prices,  be  this  paper  currency 
thus  variable  in  its  relative  value,  or  continues  still  to  be  gold,  but 
gold  rendered  more  variable  than  it  was  before  in  consequence  of  being 
Interchangeable  for  a  pai>er  currency,  which  is  not  at  will  convertible 
into  gold,  it  is,  in  either  case, -most  desirable  for  the  public  that  our 
circulating  medium  should  again  be  conformed,  as  speedily  as  circum- 
stances will  pennit,  to  its  real  and  legal  standard,  gold  bullion. 
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[From  page  CO.] 

Average  amount  of  Bank  of  England  IS'otes  in  circolationi  in  each  of 
the  following  years : 


1708 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


Notes  of  £5 
and  upwards, 

including 
bank  post  bills. 


£11,527,250 
12, 408, 522 
13,  598, 666 
13, 454, 367 
13, 917, 977 
12, 083, 477 
12, 621, 348 
12, 697, 352 
12, 844, 170 
13, 221, 088 
18, 402, 160 
14, 133, 615 


Note8nndeT£5. 


£1, 807, 502 
1,653,805 
2,243,266 
2. 715, 182 
3, 136, 477 
8,804,045 
4. 723, 672 
4,544.580 
4,201,230 
4, 183, 013 
4. 132. 420 
4,663,275 


ToUL 


£18,334,752 
14,0e2,3-.T 

•  15.841.833 
16,160,5M 
17,05i,4:4 
16,847,52 
17. 345, 0 
17,241,932 
17,135.400 
17, 405,1-01 
17,534,5{50 
19, 001,  W 


[For  the  first  five  months  of  1810,  Appendices  XXXIX  and  XL  give 
an  average  of  about  15,000,000  of  the  first  denomination  above  men- 
tioned and  about  £5,800,000  of  notes  under  £5.] 


EXTEACT  FROM  THE  MIXUTES  OF  EVLDEITOE. 

Sabbati,  24P  die  Februarii,  1810.  . 

Fbangis  Hobneb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

W.  Meele,.  called : 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

[Page  40.1 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  price  of  Silver  bullion  being  higher 
than  the  coinage  price! — ^A.  The  demand.  *  •  • 

Q.  You  know  that  at  the  time  we  are  coining  Gold  at  £3 17«.  lOJi  per 
ounce,  we  are  coining  Silver  at  58.  2<2.  per  ounce,  that  the  proportions 
between  Gold  and  Silver  are  such  that  the  Silver  will  always  buy  more 
than  the  Gold  ?— A.  Yes ;  certainly  it  will. 

Q.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  that  much  Silver  should  remain  as  the 
Coin  of  the  country  t — ^A.  No ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Are  not  the  bankers  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  premium  for  Silver  t— 
A.  We  used  to  do  it  till  we  got  the  stamped  dollars^ 
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From  No.  XIX. 

Au  acconnt  of  all  Gold  imported  into  His  Majesty's  mint  and  the  amount  of  Gold 
moneys  coined,  j&x)m  the  year  1797,  inclusive,  &.c. 

Total  amount  coined,  1797-1809 8,960,113  11  6 

Ingots  made  from  guineas 2,296,056  0  5 

Ingots  made  from  foreign  Gold 7,044,282  U  « 

Coine<l  in  1797  and  1798 4,967,801  5  0 

Coined  from  foreign  Gold,  1799-1809 ^993,812  6  0 

•  From  No.  XXV. 


General  estimate  of  the  annual   coinage  of  Spanish- American  dollars:  TotsI, 
38,200,000 ;  other  estimates  are  35,000,000  and  40,000,000. 


From  No.  XXVII. 


The  total  proportion  of  Silver  to  Gold  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  vas 
therefore  2,000,000  [marks]  :  67,095,  or  as  100,000 :  3354,  or  about  30  to  1. 

If  the  preceding  calculations  are  well  founded,  the  produce  of  Gold  from  Amehra 
has  diminished  during  the  last  half  century  in  the  proportion  of  67,095  to  56,636,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  6  to  5 ;  while  that  of  Silver  has  increased  daring  the  saioe 
period  in  the  proportion  of  2,000,000  to  3,517,647,  or  very  nearly  as  2  to  3^. 

From  No.  XXXin. 


Estimate  of  the  quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver  added  to  the  conmierce  of  Europe 
frx)m  1790  to  1802,  from  a  work  entitled  **  Trait-^  El^mentaire  de  Mineralogie,  par  Alex- 
andre Brongniart,  Paris,  1807  " :  Total  kilogrammes,  18,100  Gold ;  947,000  Silver.  Tlie 
total  annual  produce  of  Silver  is  to  the  total  annual  produce  of  Gold  as  52  to  1. 


From  No.  XIV. 


Accounts  of  the  amount  in  ounces  of  sales  of  Silver  pieces  of  eight  [Spanish  dollars] 
made  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  1st  of  JanQury. 
1797,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1810,  inclusive.  Silver  pieces  of  eight,  58,916,937;  Silm 
ingots,  12,954,291. 

From  No.  XLI. 


An  acconnt  of  all  the  dollars  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  8th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1810,  indusive: 

Dollars  stamped  in  the  year  1797  and  issued $2,325,099 

Dollars  stamped  in  the  year  1604  and  issued 1,419,4^ 

Dollars  stamped  in  the  year  1809  and  1810  and  issued 1,073,051 

Total 4,817,6W 
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From  No.  LI. 

An  acGotint  of  the  value  of  Silver  tokens  Lraued  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  3d 
March,  1810: 

Value  of  6«.  tokens  issaed £232,002 

Valn^  of  2». 6cf 395,263 

Valae  of  10».  5d 520,041 

Total  value 1,147,356 

Prom  No.  XLIX. 

Eestriction  bill,  27  February,  1797. 

Total  of 

bank  notes. 

27  Febraary,  1797 8  J  miHions. 

Bose  gradually  in  1797  and  1798  to 13 

March,  1 799  /. ISJ 

After  this  period  great  commercial  distress,  large  importa- 
tions of  coin,  heavy  subsidies,  and  the  Hambro  Exchange 
continued  falling,  &c. 
Between  the  end  of  the  year  1799  t»  the  end  of  1802  an 
increased  quantity  of  £1  and  £2  notes  were  issued, 

swelling  the  sum  total  of  all  notes  to 13J  to  16J 

From  January,  1803,  to  the  end  of  1807 16J  to  18 

From  January,  1808,  to  Christmas,  1809 17 J  to  18 

From  No.  LXXIV. 

Jr  aceomit  of  all  moneys  which  hare  been  sent  from  this  country  by  the  paymasters-general  of 
Bis  Majesttfs  land  forces  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty^  s  armies  abroad,  or  for  the  succor  of 
Bi»  Majesty's  foreign  allies f  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  to  Ist  February, 
1610,  distinguishing  Gold  from  Silver,  bullion  from  coin,  and  the  places  to  which  said 
moneys  were  sent  respectively. 

Spede  and  Bullion  purchased  by  the  paymasters-general  and  sent  abroad  May  S,  1805,  to  Feb^ 

ruary  1,  1810. 

STERLIXO  COST. 

£  9.      <f. 

Silver, almost  entirely  in  doUars « 5,305,805    17    5 

Gold 520,301      0    7 


Total 5.826,106    18    0 

Specie  received  by  the  paymasters-general  other  than  by  purchase  and  sent  abroad. 


Description  of  specie  sent. 


S3T«r  In  doIIaTB 

6«M  in  doabloons 

Gold  Moal  to  dollars  [sic] 
SaTertedoOns 


Number  of 
ounces. 


8, 162, 153. 10 


Number  of 
coin. 


0,297.840 
]5. 812i 
105,  d49 
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Note. — I  prestuue  the  figures  under  the  head  of  number  of  coin  not  to  indicate 
pounds  sterling  but  dollars. 

If  we  assume  that  no  more  than  a  pound  sterling  was  paid  for  4^  Spanish  doUfirs, 
and  that  the  Silver  in  dollars  was  3  per  cent,  less  in  fineness  than  English  standaid, 
we  obtain  the  following  approximate  figures: 

♦ 

Specie  for  pay  and  auheidies  exported  from  Great  Britain  from  May  S,  1805,  to  February  1, 

1810. 

Silver  dollars  (first  table) 23,345,542 

Silver  dollars  (second  table) 6,297,(^6 

Silver  dollars  (second  table) 3,494,311 

Total 33.137,699 

Gold  equal  to  520,3012.  0«.  7d. 

Gold  in  doubloons,  15,812^  (dollars  T). 

Gold  equal  to  dollars,  105,949. 

If  these  numbers  opposite  Gold  in  doubloons  mean  doubloons  and  not  dollars,  and 
if  we  put  the  doubloon  at  (16,  we  obtain  as  the  total  expenditure  in  Gold  $2,648,267. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  expenditures  of  the  paymasters-general,  1805  to  1610, 
were  about  92  per  cent,  in  Spanish  Silver  dollars  and  8  per  cent,  in  Gold. 


THE  STATUTE  OF  1816  WfflOH   COMPLETED  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

(56  6eo.m,  0.68.) 

AX  ACT  to  proride  for  a  New  SOrer  Coinage,  and  to  regalate  the  Cnxrency  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 

Coin  of  this  itealm.— <June  22, 1816.) 

Whereas,  the  Silver  Coins  of  the  Realm  have,  by  long  Use  and  other  Circumstances, 
become  greatly  diminished  in  Number  and  deteriorated  in  Value,  so  as  not  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  Payments  requited  in  Dealings  under  the  Value  of  the  Current  Gold  Coins, 
by  Reason  whereof  a  great  Quantity  of  Light  and  Counterfeit  Silvei  Coin  and  Foreign 
Coin  has  been  Introduced  into  Circulation  within  this  Realm ;  and  the  Evils  resulting 
therefrom  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  new  Coinage  of  Silver  Money,  to  be  made  and 
iasned  under  proper  Regulations  for  maintaining  its  Value  and  preserving  the  same  in 
Circulation:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  nf  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  iu 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  much  of  au  Act  made  in  the  Eigliteenth  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  An  Act  for  encour- 
aging of  Coinage,  and  also  so  much  of  all  and  every  other  Act  and  Acts  as  provide 
and  enact  that  whatsoever  Person  or  Persons,  Native  or  Foreigner,  Alien  or  Stranger, 
fihonld  bring  any  Foreign  Coin,  Plato  or  BulUou  of  Silver,  in  mass,  molten  or  alloyed, 
or  any  Sort  or  Manufacture  of  Silver,  into  His  Majesty's  Mint  or  Mints  within  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  to  be  there  melted  down  and  coined  into  the  Current  Coins  of 
this  Kingdom,  should  have  the  same  there  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined  with  all 
convenient  Speed,  without  any  Defalcation,  Diminution,  or  Charge  for  the  Assaying, 
Coinage,  or  Waste  in  Coinage,  so  as  that  for  every  Pound  Troy  of  Sterling  or  Stand- 
ard Silver  that  should  be  brought,  in  and  delivered  by  him  or  them  to  be  assayed, 
melted  down,  and  coined  as  aforesaid,  there  should  be  delivered  out  to  him  or  them 
respectively  a  Pound  Troy  of  the  Current  Coins  of  this  Kingdom,  of  Sterling  or  Stand- 
ard Silver,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser  Weight,  or  more  or  less,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Excess  or  Deficiency  in  Fineness  of  any  such  Bullion,  shall  be  and 
the  8ame  is  and  are  hereby  repealed. 

n.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  an  Act  made  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Third,*  intituled  An  Act  for 

*THB  EABLT  LAW  OF  LEGAL  TENDER. 

Unto  a  period  comparatively  recent  it  has  been  reckoned  inter  jura  majestatia  to 
determine  the  coirency  and  value  of  coins,  and  hence  the  earler  law  of  legal  tender 
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remedylDg  tho  ill  State  of  the  Coin  of  the  KiDgdom ;  and  also  so  machof  all  and  every 
other  Act  aud  Acta  as  declare,  enact  or  pruvide,  that  the  Weight  and  Fineness  pns 
scribed  by  any  Indenture  theretofore  made  with  his  Majesty's  Master  and  Worker  for 
making  of  Silver  Monies  at  the  Tower  of  London,  shall  be  and  remain  to  be  the  Stand- 
ard of  and  for  the  lawful  Silver  Coin  of  the  Kingdom;  and  also  so  much  of  an  Act 
made  in  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  His  present  Majesty's  Heign,  intituled  An  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  of  Light  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm  from  foreign  Countries  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  Tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  Sam,  u 
enacts  that  any  Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm,  less  in  weight  than  after  the  rate  of  Sixtr- 
two  Shillings  for  every  Pound  Troy,  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  of  any  Act  or  Acta  for  nvij- 
iug  or  continuing  or  making  perpetual  the  Provisions  of  the  said  last  recited  Act  in 
this  respect,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  and  the  same  is  and  are 
hereby  repealed. 

III.  And  Whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  Thirty  eight  Year  of  his  present  Migesty's 
Reign,  intituled  An  Act  to  revive  and  continue,  until  the  first  Day  of  January  One  Thoa- 
sand  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  His  present  Majesty,  Chapter  forty-two;  videlicet,  on  the  Thirtenth  Day  of  Janoary, 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  four,  intituled  'An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Impor- 
tation of  Light  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm  from  foreign  Countries  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  Tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  Sum,  and  to  suspend  the 
coining  of  Silver  after  reciting  that  His  Majesty  had  appointed  a  conmiittee  of  HU 
Privy  Council  to  take  into  Consideration  the  S^tate  of  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom,  and  the 
present  Establishment  and  Constitution  of  His  Majesty's  Mint,  and  that  Inconvenience 
might  arise  from  any  Coinage  of  Silver  until  such  Regulations  might  be  frtuued  as 
should  appear  necessary,  and  that  from  the  then  low  Price  of  Silver  Bullion,  owing  to 
temporary  Circumstances,  a  small  Quantity  of  Silver  Bullion  had  been  brought  to  the 
Mint  to  bo  coined,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  a  still  further  Quantity 
might  be  brought,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  suspend  the  Coinage  of  Sil- 
ver for  the  present,  it  was  enacted  that  frx)m  and  after  the  passing  of  the  said  act  no 


is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  statute  books,  but  in  Royal  Proclamations,  Mint '' Indent- 
ores,"  and  Regulations. 

The  teader  has  perhaps  observed  that  the  above  repealed  statute  of  18  Car.  U,  C.  5 
reprinted  on  page  309),  accepts  the  currency  of  "gold  and  silver  coins  of  this  King- 
dom ''  as  a  fact. 

So,  likewise,  the  abovcmentioned  statute  of  William  III;  which  is,  by  the  way, 
one  of  the  principal  laws  which  directed  the  famous  recoinage  of  the  sliver  coins 
with  which  the  readers  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England  are  familiar. 

This  statute  directs  in  section  II  that  the  officers  of  the  Mint  receive  by  indenture 
the  ingots  of  melt«d  silver  coin, 

'*  7b  (e  there  immediately  refined  or  otherwise  reduced  jo  eterling,  and  to  he  coined  hy  tie 
mill  and  press  into  the  current  money  of  this  realm^  to  hold  swih  weight  and  fineness  as  arc 
prescribed  by  the  present  indenture  with  His  Majesty^ s  master  and  worker  for  m4ikin/g  ofsdm 
monies  at  the  tower  of  London;  and  with  such  allowance,  called  the  remedy,  as  is  yiten  to  ike 
said  master  by  the  said  indenture,  which  weight  and  fineness  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  «to/I 
remain  to  be  the  standard  of  and  for  the  lawful  Silver  Coin  of  this  Kingdom.^ 

The  "standard  of  and  for  the  Lawful  Silver  Coin  of  this  Kingdom "  is  of  coarse  that 
fixed  by  the  Regulation  of  the  Mint  in  the43of  Elizabeth  (1601),  namely,  as  stated  by 
Newton,  62  shillings  to  the  pound  weight  of  silver,  11  ounces  2  pennyweights  fine 
aud  IS  pennyweights  alloy. 

The  standard  for  the  Gold  Coin,  according  to  ai'egulation  of  the  time  of  King  Chariea 
II.  was  44|  guineas  to  the  pound  weight  of  gold,  11  ounces  fine  and  1  onnee  alloy.  The 
number  of  silver  shillings  the  guinea  was  worth  was  fixed  by  proclamation.  (8^ 
page  316.)  In  a  certain  sensoi  therefore,  silver  remained  the  Monetary  Unit  until  ic^lfi* 
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Silver  Bullion  should  be  coined  at  the  Mint,  nor  should  any  Silver  Coin  that  might 
have  been  coined  there  be  delivered,  any  Law  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing: 

And  whereas  Regulations  with  respect  to  a  Coinage  of  Silver  cannot  be  carried  into 
Effect  by  reason  of  the  said  Enactment  in  the  said  last  recited  Act:' 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  irom  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  much  of  the 
said  last  recited  Act  as  enacts  that  no  Silver  Bullion  shall  be  coined  at  the  Mint,  and 
that  no  Silver  Coin  that  may  have  been  coined  there  shall  be  delivered,  shall  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

rv.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Mtyesty's  Master  and  Worker  of  the  Mint,  at  His  Miyesty's 
Hint  in  London,  to  coin  or  cause  tx>  be  coined  any  Silver  Bullion,  which,  at  any  time 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  brought  to  or  deliv- 
ered or  deposited  at  the  said  Mint,  into  Silver  Coins  of  a  Standard  and  Fineness  of 
Eleven  Ounces  Two  Pennyweights  of  fine  Silver,  and  Eighteen  Pennyweights  of  Alloy 
in  the  Pound  Troy,  and  in  weight  after  the  Rate  of  Sixty-six  Shillings  to  every  Pound 
froy,  whether  the  same  be  coined  in  Crowns,  Half-crowns,  Shillings  or  Sixpences,  or 
Pieces  of  a  lower  Denomination ;  anything  in  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or 
anything  in  any  Indenture  with  His  Majesty's  Master  or  Worker  of  the  said  Mint  for 
the  time  being,  or  any  Law,  Usage  or  Custom  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  thereof  in 
anywise  notwithstanding. 

V.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  such  Days  and  during  such  Period 
of  time  as  shall  be  named  and  appointed  in  and  by  any  Proclamation  or  Proclama- 
tions which  shall  be  made  and  isisiied  for  that  Purpo'se,  by  or  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  Advice  of  His  ISIajesty's  Privy  Council,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  any  Person  or  Persons  to  bring  and  deliver  into  the  said  Mint  any  Silver  Coin  of 
this  Realm  heretofore  coined  and  current,  which  shall  by  any  Officer  or  Officers  of  the 
mint  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Master  of  the  said  Mint,  be  juilged  and 
dwmed  to  be  such  Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm  ;  and  that  there  shall  be  delivered  out 
from  the  said  Mint,  to  every  Person  bringing  in  and  delivering  such  Old  Silver  Coin 
a  Sum  in  New  Silver  Coins,  of  Crowns,  Half  Crowns  Shillings  and  Sixpences,  to  be 
coined  pursuant  to  the  Direciionsof  this  Act,  equal  to  the  Amount  of  the  Silver  Coins 
to  brought  in  and  delivered  as  aforesaid,  according  to  the  respective  Denominations 
of  huch  Silver  Coins ;  so  that  every  siich  Person  nhall  have  and  receive  a  Sum  of  Money 
eqnalin  ita  Denomination  in  tbe  New  Silver  Coinage,  to  the  Sum  for  which  the  Old 
Silver  Coin  brought  in  shall  have  passed,  siccon'iliig  to  the  Denomination  thereof;  and 
all  such  Old  Silver  Coin  so  to  be  brought  and  delivered  into  and  received  at  the  said 
Mint,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  melted  down  and  coined  into  New  Silver  Coins  of  this 
Realm,  according  to  the  Directions  of  this  Act  respecting  Money  to  be  coined  from 
any  Silver  Bullion  brought  into  or  deposited  at  the  said  Mint  in  manner  albresatd. 

VI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  during  the  Period  mentioned  in  any 
such  Proclamation  or  Proclamations,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  High  Tieas- 
nrer,  or  for  the  Commission^'  s  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  time  being,  to  appoint 
any  number  of  persons  at  any  place  or  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
pnri)oiie  of  receiving  all  such  Old  CuiTcnt  Silver  Coin  of  the  Kingdom,  as  shall  appear 
to  any  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint  for  the 
puriMiso  of  iunpecting  the  same,  to  bo  sucli  Old  Current  Silver  Coin,  and  lor  exchang- 
ing the  same  for  New  Silver  Coin,  according  to  their  resiiectivo  Denominations  in 
manner  aforesaid ;  and  that  such  Persons  shall  give  such  Security,  and  shall  render 
such  Account,  and  shall  be  subject  to,  and  shall  obey  all  such  Kules,  Regulatious, 
R(^8trictions  and  Dircctions,  as  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  shall  in  that  behalf  order  and  direct;  and  that  all  such  Old  Current  Silver 
Coin,  BO  to  be  received  by  any  such  Person  so  to  be  appointed,  shall  be  transmitted  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  the  said  Lord  Hii'Ii  Tr«;asurer  or  Conmiissioners  of 
the  Treasury  shall  direct,  to  His  Majesty's  Mint  in  London,  there  to  be  melted  down 
and  coined  m  manner  aforesaid. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  Expiration  of  the  Period  to 
W  mentioned  in  any  such  Proclamation  or  Proclamations  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  Pei-son  or  Persons  whomsoever,  and  all  Persons  are  hereby  au- 
tborized  and  required,  to  cut,  break  or  deface,  or  cause  to  he  cut,  broken  or  defaced 
any  Piece  or  Pieces  of  Old  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm  current  at  any  time  before  the  pass- 
inj;  of  this  Act,  which  shall  be  tendered  to  them  or  any  of  them  in  Payment,  and 
which  shall  be  of  less  Value  than  the  Denomination  thereof  shall  import,  and  the  Per- 
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son  tendering  the  same  shall  hear  the  Loss ;  hnt  if  any  snch  Piece  so  cnt,  broken  or 
del'uced,  shall  appear  to  he  of  the  full  Value  which  it8.Deuominatiou  shall  import,  the 
Pcrsou  who  shall  cut,  break  or  deface  the  same,  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  take 
and  receive  the  same  at  the  Rato  it  was  coined  for;  and  if  any  Question  or  Dispute 
shall  arise  whether  the  Piece  so  cut  ho  of  less  Value  than  its  Denomination  shall  iiu- 
pcrt,  such  Qnestiouor  Dispute  shall  be  heard  and  linally  determined  by  the  Mayor, 
Bailiff  or  Bailitis,  or  other  Chief  Officer  of  any  City  or  Town  Corporate  where  suck 
Tender  shall  be  made ;  and  if  such  Tender  shall  be  ma<le  out  of  any  City  or  Town  Cor- 
porate, then  by  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  inhabiting  or  lH»ing  near  tliu 
Place  where  such  Tender  shall  be  made;  and  the  said  Mayor  or  other  Chief  Officer  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  respectively,  shall  have  full  Power  and  Authority  to  summon  any 
Person  or  Persons  to  ap])ear  and  give  Evidence  before  him  or  them,  and  to  atlminister 
an  Oath,  as  he  shall  see  convenient  to  any  Person,  for  determining  any  Questions 
relating  to  the  value  and  lawful  Currency  of  any  such  Piece  of  Coin. 

VIII.  And  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  loss  aris- 
ing from  the  Deficiency  and  Recoinage  of  the  Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm  ;  Be  it  therp- 
fore  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  the  Cum- 
mif^ioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  any  Three  or  more  of  theni, 
and  he  and  they  is  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  issne  and  apply  orcan!»e 
to  be  issued  and  applied  from  time  to  time  as  they  -shall  see  Occasion,  such  sani  and 
Sums  of  Money,  not  exceeding  the  Sum  of  Five  hundred  thousand  Pountls,  out  of  auy 
of  the  Aids  or  Supplies  granted  for  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen, 
as  bhall  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  any  such  Deficiency  or  Deticiencies,  acconling  to 
such  accounts  to  be  from  time  to  time  delivered  to  the  said  Lord  High  Treasurer  or 
Commissioners,  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Mast^T  and  Worker  of  His  Hajesty's  Mint^  as 
the  said  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  shall  for  that  Piirpoi* 
direct  and  require ;  and  likewise  any  such  Sum  and  Sums  of  Money  as  shall  apitear  to 
them  to  be  requisite  to  defray  all  Charges  and  Expenses  in  melting  down  snch  defi- 
cient Money,  and  cavSting  the  same  into  Ingots  and  assaying  the  same ;  and  also  to  ad- 
vance such  Sum  and  Sums  of  Money  as  tliey  shall  see  occasion  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  Ma^iter  and  Worker  of  His  Majesty's  Mint  for  and  toward  the  sevenil  ExjMfnces  to 
be  incurred  in  and  about  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Coin  under  this  Act ;  and  also  to  grant 
a  reasonable  Reward  to  such  Persons  as  shall  be  appointed  as  aforesaid  throTi^hout  fb6 
Kiuf^dom,  for  receiving  Old  Silver  Coin  and  exchanging  the  same  for  New  Silver  Coin, 
and  to  all  oth«»r  Ofiicers,  Clerks,  and  Pei-sons  employedin  and  about  the  several  mas- 
ters relat  ing  to  this  act ;  and  to  discharge  all  snch  other  incidental  Expenccs  a»  shall 
occasionally  attend  the  Execution  of  this  Act. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  such  Day  as  shall  l)e  named  and 
appointed  in  and  by  any  Proclamation  which  shall  be  made  and  issued  for  that  pnr- 
I)Ose,  by  or  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  Pei*sou  or  Persons,  Native  or  ForeiCTcr.to 
bring  any  Foreign  Coin,  or  any  other  Coin,  or  reputed  Coin,  Plato  or  Bullion  of  Silver, 
in  Alass,  molten  or  alloyed,  or  any  Sort-  of  Manufacture  of  Silver,  and  to  deliver  the 
same  at  His  Majesty's  Mint  in  London,  to  bo  there  melted  down  and  coined  in  Current 
Silver  Coins  of  this  Kingdom;  and  such  Silver  Coin,  Plate,  Bullion  or  Manufacture  so 
brought  or  delivered,  Shall  be  assayed  at  the  siiid  Mint,  aud  melted  down  and  coiue<l 
with  all  convenient  speed,  into  Silver  Coins  of  a  Si  andard  in  Fineness  of  Eleven  Ounces. 
Two  Pennyweights  of  tine  Silver  and  Eighteen  Penny  weights  of  Alloy  in  the  Ponnd 
Troy,  and  in  W^eight  after  the  Rate  of  Sixty  six  Shillings  to  every  Pound  Troy,  whether 
the  same  be  coined  inCn)wns,  Half  Crowns,  Shillings  or  Sixjienees,  or  Pieces  of  a  lower 
Denomination;  and  that  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  aft<»r  any  such  Silver  Coin. 
Plate,  Bullion,  or  Manufacture  respectively,  so  brought  to  the  Mint,  shall  be  melted  and 
assayed,  there  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Peraon  bringing  in  and  delivering  the  same  a 
sum  in  Silver  Coins,  of  Crowns,  Half  Crowns,  shillings  or  Sixpences,  after  the  Rate  of 
Sixty  two  Shillings  of  the  Standard  Fineness  and  Weight  hereinbefore  mentioned  for 
every  Pound  Troy  "of  Standard  Silver  of  the  Fineness  aforesaid,  by  such  Person  brought 
and  delivered  into  the  Mint,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser  Weight;  and 
that  for  the  Defalcation  or  Diminution  and  for  the  Charge  for  the  Assaying,  Coinage  and 
Waste  in  Coinage  of  all  such  Silver  so  to  be  brought  to  the  Mint  as  afon»said,  there  shall 
and  may  be  retained  at  the  said  Mint  the  sum  of  Four  Shillings  of  the  Standard  and 
Weight  aforesaid,  for  every  Pound  Troy  of  such  Standanl  Silver  so  brought  in  aad  de- 
livered, and  so  proportionably  for  any  greater  or  les8<*r  Weight,  making  in  the  whole 
after  the  Rate  of  Sixty  Six  Shillings  for  every  Pound  Troy  of  such  Standard  Silver: 
anything  in  any  Act  or  Acts  in  force  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  immediately  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

X.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  Account  shall  he  kept  at  the  mint  of  the 
Amount  of  all  sums  of  Money  arising  from  the  Allowance  of  Four  Shillings  for  every 
Pound  Troy  of  Silver  to  be  retained  at  the  said  Mint,  in  manner  aforesaid ;  and  that 
all  sufh  Sums  so  retained  shall  in  the  first  Place  Ije  applied  in  or  towards  the  Payment 
of  the  Expencea  of  the  coining  of  such  Silver ;  and  tho  Sorplos  thereof  (if  any)  after 
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the  Payment  of  sncli  Expences  shall  be  carried  to  and  made  Part  of  the  Consolidated 
Fnnd. 

XI.  And  Whereas  at  various  times  heretofore  the  Coins  of  this  Realm  of  Gold  and 
Silver  have  been  equally  a  legal  Tender  for  Payments  to  any  Amount,  and  great  In- 
convenience has  arisen  from  both  those  precious  Metals  being  concurrently  the  Stand- 
ar.l  Measure  of  Value,  and  equivalent  for  property  j  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  Gold 
Coin  made  according  to  the  Indentures  of  tne  Mint  should  henceforth  bo  the  sole 
Standard  Measure  of  Value  and  legal  Tender  for  Pavment,  without  any  Limitation  of 
Amount,  and  that  the  Silver  Coin  should  bo  a  legal  Tender  to  a  limited  Amount  only, 
for  the  Facility  of  Exchange  and  Commerce: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Gold  Coin 
of  this  Realm  shall  be  and  shall  be  considered  and  is  heix^by  declared  to  bo  the  only 
lepal  Tender  for  Payments,  (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  within  the  United  King- 
dumof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  said  Gold  Coin  shall  hold  such  Weight 
and  Fineness  as  are  prescribed  by  the  present  Indenture  with  his  Majesty's  Master 
and  Worker  of  the  Mint  for  making  Gold  Monies  at  his  Majesty's  Mint  in  London,  and 
with  such  allowance,  called  the  Remedy,  as  is  given  to  the  said  Master  by  the  said  In- 
denture ;  which  Weight  and  Fineness  aro  hereby  declared  to  be  and  sliall  remain  to 
be  the  Standanl  of  and  for  the  lawful  Gold  Coin  of  the  Realm,  so  far  as  relates  to  Gold 
Coin  of  the  Denominations  at  present  in  use,  and  specified  in  the  said  indenture ;  and  in 
case  any  Gold  Coin  or  Coins  of  any  *  ther  Denoininalion  shall  hereafter  be  coined  at  the 
said  Mint  under  any  future  Indenture,  such  Gold  Coin  and  Coins  shaU  hold  the  like 
.^tandartl  in  Fineness  as  the  Gold  Coins  of  the  present  Denominations,  and  shall  hold 
snrh  Weight  as  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  Weight  of  the  present  Gold  Coins,  ac- 
cording to  the  Value  for  which  such  Gold  Coin  or  Coins  of  any  new  Denomination 
shall  be  declared  to  be  cnrreut. 

XII.  And  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm  should  be  a 
lej^al  Tender  by  Tale,  accor(lin«j  to  its  Denomination,  to  any  Amount  nov  exceeding 
tht'Snm  of  Forty  Shilling;  Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  from  and  after  such  Day  as 
shall  be  for  that  purpose  nameil  in  any  Proclamation,  which  at  any  time  after  the 
jav>ingof  this  Act  shall  be  made  and  issued,  by  or  on  behn!f  of  His  Majesty,  with  the 
Advice  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  so  much  andsnch  Parts  of  the  Act  liiade  in  the 
Fuiirteenth  Year  of  His  present  Maiesty's  Reign  intituled  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
IK>rration  of  Light  Silver  Coin  of  this  liealm  Irom  Foreign  Countries  into  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  Tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  Sum,  as  enacts  or  pro- 
vides or  may  beconstnied  to  enact  or  provide,  that  any  Tender  in  Silver  Coin  of  the 
Realm  shall  be  legal  to  the  Amount  of  Twenty-tive  Pounds  or  a  Tender  for  any  greater 
Snm,  according  to  its  Value  by  Weight,  and  also  so  much  «f  anv  Act  and  Acts* whereby 
the  said  last  recited  Act  is  continued,  revived  or  madeperpetua),  shall  be,  and  the  same 
is  and  are  hereby  rejiealed  accordingly :  And  that  from  and  after  such  Day  as  shall  'bo 
for  that  pnq)ose  named  in  any  such  Proclamation  to  be  made  and  i&sued  as  atoresaid, 
no  Tender  of  Paj'ment  of  Money  made  in  the  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm  of  any  Sum 
exceeding  the  sum  of  Forty  Shillin.fi^s  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  reputed  a  Tender  in 
Law.  or  allowed  to  be  a  legal  Tender  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  either  by  Talo  or  weight  of  snch  Silver  Coin  or  otherwise  howsoever; 
anything  in  the  said  recited  Act  of  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  his  present  Majesty's  Reign, 
or  in  any  other  Act  or  Acts  in  force  immediately  l>elore  the  passing  of  this  Act  or  any 
U«ij»e  or  CuAtom  to  the  contrary  in  anywise,  notwithstanding. 

XIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  x)assing  of  this  Act,  no  Per- 
pt»u  shall  by  any  Means,  Device,  Shift  or  Contrivance  whatsoever,  receive  or  pay  for 
any  Gold  Coin  lawfully  current  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and* 
Ireland,  any  more  or  less  in  Value,  Benefit,  Prolit  or  Advantage,  than  the  true  lawful 
Value  which  such* Gold  Coin  doth  or  shall  by  its  Denomination  import;  nor  shall  utter 
or  receive  any  Piece  or  Pieces  of  Gold  Coin  of  this  Realm,  at  any  greater  or  higher 
Rate  or  Value,  nor  at  any  less  or  lower  Rate  or  Value  than  the  same  shall  be  cuii'ent 
for  in  Payment,  according  to  the  Rates  and  Values  declared  ami  set  upon  them  pur- 
s'umt  to  Law;  and  that  every  Person  who  shall  offend  herein  shall  be  (teemed  and  ad- 
judj;wl  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and  being  thereof  convictfid  by  duo  coui*s«^  c»f  Law, 
•*liall  suSer  Imprisonment  for  the  Term  of  Six  Calendar  Months,  and  shall  find  Sureties 
for  his  or  her  good  Behavior  for  One  Year  more,  to  be  computed  from  the  End  of  the 
said  Six  Months;  and  if  the  same  Person  shall  afterwards  be  couvicted  of  the  like 
olfcnce,  such  Person  shall  for  such  Second  Otlence  suflerOne  Year's  Imprisonment,  and 
find  Sureties  for  his  or  her  good  Behavior  for  One  Year  more,  to  be  computed  in)ni  the 
Kud  of  the  said  last  mentioned  year;  and  if  the  same  Pei-son  shall  afterwards  ofi'end 
a:;aiu8t  this  Act,  and  shall  by  due  course  of  Law  be  convicted  of  anj'  subsequent 
Offence,  he  or  she  shall  be  imprisoned  for  the  Term  of  Two  Ycai*8  for  every  such  subse- 
cinent  Offence. 

XIV.  And  b©  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  Person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  re- 
oeivin'j  or  paying  any  such  Gold  Coin  contrary  to  this  Act,  shall  afterwards  be  guilty 
of  the  like  Ofteuee,  the  Clerk  of  the  Assize  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County,  City 
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or  Place  whore  such  conviction  was  so  had,  shall,  at  the  Request  of  the  Prosecut^ir  or 
any  other  Person  on  His  Majesty's  behalf,  Certify  such  Conviction,  for  which  Certifi- 


ment  shall  be  found  at  any  Assizes  or  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  any  Offence  agaiua 
this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  traverse  the  same  to  any  subsequent  Assizes  or  Sessions; 
but  the  Court  at  which  such  Bills  of  Indictment  shall  be  found  shall  forthwith  procevd 
to  try  the  Person  or  Persons  against  whom  the  same  shall  be  found,  unless,  he,  sb**  or 
they  shall  shew  good  cause,  to  be  allowed  by  the  Court,  why  his,  her  or  their  Trial 
should  be  postponed. 

XVI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  any  Prosecution  or  Trial 
of  any  Offender  or 'Offenders  hereafter  to  be  })rosecuted  or  tried  for  any  Offence  againt^t 
this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Gold  Coin  received  or  paid  or 
uttered  contr.iry  to  this  Act,  is  the  Current  Gold  Coin  of  this  Realm,  but  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  so  to  be,  if  received  or  paid  or  uttered  as  such,  until  the  coutrary 
thereof  shall  be  proved  to  the  Satisfaction  ol  the  Judge,  Justice  or  Court  before  whom 
any  such  Offender  or  Offenders  sliall  be  prosecuted  or  tried. 

XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  and  every  Act  and  Acts  in  force  iamie- 
diately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  respecting  the  Coin  of  this  Realm,  or  the  clifv 
ping,  diminishing  or  coimterleiting  of  the  same,  or  fc»siH»ctiug  any  other  matters  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  all  Provisions,  Proceedings,  Penalties,  Forfeitures  and  Punishments 
therein  contained  or  directed,  not  expressly  repealed  by  this  Act,  and  not  repnprnant 
or  contradictory  to  the  Enactments  and  Provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  and  eimtiuae 
in  full  Force  and  Effect;  and  shall  be  applied  and  put  in  Execution  with  rcsjHtt  to 
the  Silver  Coin  to  be  coined  in  pursuance  of  the  Din^ctions  of  this  Act,  as  fully  and 
effectually  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  the  same  were  repeated  and 
reenacted  in  this  Act. 

XVIII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  effect,  alter  or  repeal  any  Clause,  matter  or 
thing  iu  any  Act  or  Acts  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  present  Session  of  Parlianiout. 
whei-eby  it  is  or  may  be  enacted  or  provided  that  the  Promissory  Notes  of  th«»  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  Bearer  on 
Demand  (called  Bank  Notes)  shall  be  received  for  any  Period  in  any  such  Act  lavn- 
tioned  in  Payment  of  all  Sums  of  Money  which  are  or  shall  become  payable  for  any 
Part  of  the  Public  Revenue,  and  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Collectors,  Receivom  ami 
other  Ollicers  of  the  Revenue  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  if  ofi^red  to  be  paid, 
fhu'tioual  Parts  of  Twenty  shillings  only  excepted;  anything  iu  this  Act  before  con- 
tained to  the  contrary  theivof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

XIX.  I'rovided  also,  and  bo  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  ex- 
tend, or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  alter  or  repeal  any  Clause,  matter  or  thing  in  any 
Act  or  Acts  in  force  iu  Ireland,  whereby  it  is  enacted  or  i)rovided  that  all  Sumsi  of 
Money  ])ayable  in  Ireland,  for  any  Part  of  the  Public  Revenue  there,  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Collectors,  Receivers  and  other  Officers  of  the  Revenue  in  Irt^land  autfaoriz<*d 
to  receive  the  same,  in  SilviT  Bank  Tokens  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for  Thirty  Fence, 
Ten  Pence,  or  Five  Pence  respectively,  which  shall  l>e  issued  during  the  Continncni'e 
of  the  Restriction  on  Payments  in  Cash  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  if  offered  to  be  so  paid ;  any  thing  iu  this  Act  before  contained  to  the  con- 
trary thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

[This  act  was  repealed,  but  in  substance  le-enacted  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1870.] 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  EE8UMPTION  IK  GOLD  BY  CONTRACTION 

OF  PAPER  ISSUES. 

1818-1822. 

[Extract  from  minutes  uf  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land charter,  June  8, 1832.  ] 

Examination  of  J.  Horsley  Palmer^  esq. 

No.  809. 

Qnestion*  Are  there  any  means  of  compelling  the  bank  to  provide 
a  Hofficient  quantity  of  Gold  ? 

Answer.  The  bank  has  only  the  means  of  obtaining;  an  increased  quan- 
tity if  it  be  deemed  desirable  by  contracting  its  issues,  thereby  creating 
a  scarcity  of  Money^  and  consequent  fall  in  prices. 

[Extract  from  a  paper  on  variations  of  prices  and  vahie  of  currency  since  1782. 
Joonial  of  the  British  Statistical  Society  1865,  p.  294,  by  Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons.  ] 

VARIATIONS  OF  AVERAGES  OF  PRICE. 
[On  a  scale  of  100;  the  prices  of  1782-'83  affording  this  basis  being  assumed  to  be  100.] 


Year. 

Gold. 

Paper. 

Iflo 

142 

13G 

121 

115 

114 

100 

91 

117 

132 

112 

103 

04 

88 

80 

164 

m\ 

147 

lHi:> 

148 

\m 

149 

1J*14 

153 

\m 

132 

M6 

1G9 

1»17 

120 

ISW 

135 

M19 

117 

183D 

100 

lei 

»:2 

W3 
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[Concerniug  the  question  whether  in  the  then  condition  of  affairs 
ver  being  everywhere  Money  (except  in  England)  the  maintenance  of 
Silver  iis  Money  in  England  would  have  enabled  her  to  cancel  her  paper 
without  suffering  so  gre.at  a  fall  of  prices,  see  remarks  of  Prof.  J.  G. 
Hof&nann,  of  Berlin  (1832),  reproduced  on  page  706,  in  which  he  esti- 
mates that  English  replacement  of  paper  by  Oold  raised  the  rating  of 
Gold  to  Silver  by  more  than  4  per  cent] 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  AUGUST  6,  1869,  BY  RT.  HON.  R.  LOWE, 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THlf  EXCHEQUER. 

"There  is  another  side  to  the  transaction,  and  that  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  an  international  Coinage,  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
called  my  attention.  Well,  the  French  Government  have  put  themselves 
into  commnnication  with  ns.  They  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
international  Coinage,  and  wish  to  know  what  steps  the  Government  of 
England  are  willing  to  take  in  the  matter.  I  was  in  no  condition  to  give 
any  definite  answer.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  speak  with 
no  other  breath  than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  until  I  know 
the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  could  not  venture  to  give  any 
opinion;  but  in  my  answer  I  ventured  to  go  this  far.  There  are  two 
things  perfectly  plain — the  one  that,  under  any  circumstances^  we  could 
not  have  any  hope  of  establishing  an  international  Coinage— on  the 
chance  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  dilate  now — with  a  country  that  has 
two  standards.  France  has  a  Gold  and  a  Silver  Standard.  A  Gold  and 
a  Silver  Standard  is  not  a  double,  but  an  alternate  Standard.  The  two 
metals  are  always  fluctuating  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  the  cheaper  metal  for  the  time  being  to  drive 
oat  the  dearer.  Therefore  when  the  Silver  Standard  drives  the  Gold  out 
of  circulation,  it  leaves  us  nothing  to  compare  our  international  Coin 
with  except  the  Silver  Standard,  to  which  it  would  have  no  exact  rela- 
tion. And  so  I  ventured  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  out  hopes  of  assimilation  until  France  made  up  her 
mind  to  give  up  the  Silver  Standard  and  have  only  a  Gold  Standard; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  France  is  favorable  to  the  abandonment 
of  her  Silver  Standard,  as  I  gather  fix)m  the  report  of  a  conunission  on 
the  subject,  which  I  have  received. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me,  on  abstract  principles,  that  we  should  never 
have  an  international  Coinage  unless  the  Coins  were  identical  in  weight 
and  fineness,  and  unless  the  seigniorage  charged  on  it  were  identical  in 
both  countries;  because,  if  I  am  right  in  my  view,  that  the  value  of  Coin 
is  affected  by  t^e  terms  on  which  it  is  put  into  circulation — ^that  is,  the 
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amonnt  of  mintage  charged  for  it — ^then,  on  the  supposition  of  hamg 
diflferent  mintages,  we  should  have  Coin  put  into  circulation  having  dif- 
ferent values.  People  would  take  their  Gold  to  be  coined  where  the 
thing  could  be  done  most  cheaply,  and  thus  the  Coin  for  which  the 
higher  mintage  was  paid  would  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  more  abmi- 
dant  produce  of  the  cheaper  mint.  That  is  all  I  have  ventured  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  matter  to  the  French  Government,  and  I  trust  that 
I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  proper  limit  in  saying  it.  The  conditions 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  really  elementary  conditions  of  the  whole 
question.  But  1  wish  here  to  point  out  that  I  believe  it  is  possible  for 
Eii^land  and  France,  if  they  can  make  up  their  minds  to  give  up  a  little 
of  their  prejudices  for  the  sake  of  the  great  advantage  of  having  an 
international  Coinage,  to  obtain  that  object,  I  will  just  show  the  Hoase 
how  that  could  be  done. 

The  French  are  proposing  to  coin  a  25-franc  Gold  piece,  6  francs  more 
than  the  Napoleon.    That  would  be  less  in  value  than  the  sovereign  by 
22  centimes,  or  about  2d.    If  we  were  about  to  impose  a  seigniorage  of 
about  1  per  cent.,  or  .993  of  a  grain,  and  take  Gold  to  that  amount  from 
the  Coin,  our  sovereign  would  be  identical  with  the  25-franc  piece.    It 
would  still  remain  as  a  current  Coin  in  this  country,  of  exactly  the  same 
value  as  now,  and  it  would  have  the  additional  advantage  that  it  would 
be  identical  in  value  with  the  25-franc  piece.    But,  in  order  that  that 
might  be  done,  France  would  have  to  make  a  sacrifice  on  her  part.    I 
forget  the  mintage  she  charges ;  I  believe  it  is  between  a  fifth  and  a 
quarter  per  cent.    If  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  it  1  percent,, 
we  should  have  solved  the  problem,  as  far  as  England  and  France  are 
concerned,  of  an  International  Coinage.    The  operation  would  be  per- 
formed by  modifications  of  the  same  principle.    Finance  would,  as  now, 
take  the  payment  in  Money ;  England  would  deduct  from  her  Coin,  and 
thus  equality  would  be  obtained.    It  is  singular  to  remark  what  a  num- 
ber of  Coins  in  the  world  approach  one  another  in  value.    The  Spanish 
doubloon,  the  Russian  Frederick,  the  half-eagle  of  America,  approach 
exceedingly  near  in  value  to  each  other ;  and  I  think  it  very  possible,  if 
France  would  meet  us  in  this  way,  should  Parliament  be  induced  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  I  have  put  it,  we  might  come  to 
some  arrangement  by  which  we  should  get  the  blessing  of  one  Coina^re 
throughout  Europe — a  great  step  in  civilization.    These  are  the  remarks 
I  had  to  make  to  the  House.  They  are  not  given  with  any  great  confidenee 
in  my  own  opinion.    All  I  am  anxious  to  do  before  we  separate  is  to 
give  to  honorable  gentlemen  and  the  country  at  large  a  subject  for  con. 
sideration.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  subject  is  not  so  difficult  as  might 
be  supposed ;  and  that  by  a  single  measure  we  may  secure  to  onselves 
the  great  benefit  of  saving  all  the  expense  incurred  on  oor  own  Gold 
Coinage,  without  imposing  those  exjienses  on  anyone  dse,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  striking  a  Coin  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  an 
international  circulation."    (Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  3d  series, 
v.  198,  pp.  1410-1422.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  EEPOET  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP 
CHAMBERS  OP  COMMERCE  OP  THE  tWITED  KINGDOM. 

(Seeaioii  Birmmghain.  November  16  and  17, 1869.    Messrs.  A.  Field,  S.  S.  Lloyd.  Jacob 
fiehrens,  Ed.  Akroyd,  M.  P.,  J.  Whltwell,  M.  P.»  committee,  London,  1870.) 

"The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
a  session  held  at  Birmingham  the  16th  and  17th  of  November,  1869, 
decided  unanimously  that  a  report  should  be  presented  in  favor  of  the 
internationalization  of  Coinage. 

In  1867,  ui>on  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  met  at  Paris,  at  which  were  present  the 
delegates  of  twenty  nations,  and  at  which  England  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  Director  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wil- 
son, attached  to  the  Treasury. 

Already  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  whose  united  popu- 
lation represents  70  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  formed  a  monetary 
union  in  virtue  of  which  their  Coins,  reduced  to  the  same  fineness,  could 
lawfully  circulate  from  one  country  to  another. 

At  the  Conference  of  1867  it  was  not  proposed  that  other  powers 
shoold  adopt  the  Prench  monetary  system,  but  merely  that  there  should 
be  an  understanding  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  in- 
ternational types. 

The  types  proposed  were  the  25-&anc  piece,  representing  1  pound 
sterling,  and  the  5-franc  piece,  or  4  shillings. 

The  piece  most  generally  approved  of  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed  was  the  25-&anc  piece,  and  it  is  to  that  our  observations 
will  be  directed. 

The  adoption  of  that  piece  will  permit  England  to  retain  her  present 
monetary  system  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  on  condition  of  her  re- 
ducing tike  value  of  the  sovereign  to  25  francs. 
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The  United  States  likewise,  in  order  to  i)reserve  their  dollar  and  tlieir 
cents,  must  reduce  the  6-dollar  piece  so  that  it  will  be  worth  only  25 
francs. 

The  same  rule  would  hold  good  of  all  the  countries  which  might  de- 
sire to  enter  the  monetary  union ;  they  might  preserve  all  their  present 
Coin  for  small  change,  but  adopting  at  the  same  time  a  Gold  Coin  worth 
exactly  25  francs,  1  pound  sterling,  5  dollars,  etc. 

In  18G7,  or  since  then,  Austria,  the  Uaited  States,  Canada,  Sweden, 
Spain,  Turkey,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  the  States  of  tiie 
Church  have  united  themselves,  or  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to 
unite  tliemselves,  in  a  monetary  union ;  to  the  preceding  enumeration 
we  might  i)erhaps  add  China. 

These  countries  allying  themselves  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  represent  fomteen  nations  [is  China  included?]  almost  on 
the  eve  of  forming  a  monetary  union  without  us. 

On  the  other  hand  if  England  decides  to  become  a  part  of  this  union, 
she  will  draw  all  the  civilized  nations  into  the  movement ;  if  she  holds 
herself  aloof  a  general  and  powerful  monetary  luiion  will  have  been 
established  without  her  assistance.''* 

Etc. 

[The  report  then  examines  in  detail  the  plan  of  reducing  the  sover- 
eign to  the  weight  of  25  francs,  leaving  the  mint  price  undisturbed,  smd 
concludes  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

Among  other  suggestive  remarks,  I  quote  the  following : 

"  In  entering  into  the  monetary  union  we  suppress  in  part,  if  not  en- 
tirely, these  grave  obstacles  which  oppose  the  development  of  our  com- 
merce. Great  Britain,  being  the  country  which  possesses  the  most  im- 
portant general  trade,  would  be  the  country  which  would  gain  most 
from  an  international  monetary  system. 

One  of  these  obstacles  which  were  to  be  removed  was  the  following: 

"In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  fluctuations  of  exchange,  and 
guard  against  errors  of  calculation,  dealers  reserve  for  themselves  a 
certain  margin  of  price.    These  difficulties  diminish  our  rates  in  the 

countries  whose  monetary  system  does  not  correspond  with  ours."] 

•  ••••#  ^ 

[•These  extracts  are  translated  from  Vol.  I,  pp  269  270,  of  the  EnquOte 
8ur  la  Question  Mon6taire  of  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur  da  Commerce  de 
Paris,  1872.] 
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THE  RISE  m  THE  VALUE  OF  GOLD  IK  ENGLAND. 

[The  following  important  papers,  written  without  view  to  any  question- 
of  monetary  controversy,  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  American  Delegates  in  the  Conference  of  the  motives 
which  have  guided  the  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
conclusions  of  the  first  of  the  following  papers  are  correct,  the  anti- 
Silver  policy  lately  pursued  on  the  Continent  has  wrought  very  ap- 
preciable havoc  in  English  investments  during  the  last  five  years :  if 
the  conclusions  of  the  second  paper  are  correct  the  value  of  Gold  has 
increased  in  England  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  in  this  period,  and  a 
considerable  iK)rtion  of  this  rise  is  due  to  the  Continental  movement  to 
adopt  the  English  (Gold)  Standard  of  Money. 

The  picture  suggested  by  these  statements  concerning  the  late  expe- 
rience of  England  is  a  very  sad  one. 

The  words,  a  "  Rise  in  the  value  of  Gold,''  make  a  short  and  simple* 
phrase,  but  the  event  they  pourtray  is  a  national  calamity — ^it  means  an 
infinite  variety,  an  overwhelming  mass  of  human  sorrow. 

If  it  were  possible  for  men  with  malice  aforethought  to  conceive,  and 
of  their  own  i)ower  to  execute  a  scheme,  which  should  produce  the  re- 
sults set  forth  in  these  papers,  a  new  and  colossal  crime  would  have 
been  added  to  the  evil  x)ossibilities  of  human  nature. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  The  results  attained  are  merely 
chargeable  to  legislation  forced  ux>on  statute-books  by  a  well-meaning 
doctrinaire  agitation  in  favor  of  the  Gold  Standard.  It  is  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  science  has  become  politics  on 
so  grand  a  scale,  and  yet  of  course  the  intentions  of  science  were  good. 

The  results  thus  i)Ourtrayed,  however,  the  cause  thus  ascertained,  in- 
evitably suggest  the  query :  Whether  the  prestige  of  sound  learning  will 
not  suffer  by  this  defeat  of  its  representatives! 

However  civilized  the  age  may  be,  it  certainly  will  not  be  safe  for 

8.  Ex.  58 25  ^ 
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mauy  centuries  to  come,  to  obliterate  the  barriers  between  learning  and 
ignorance,  the  chimseras  of  socialism  will  snfficiently  ravage  oar  cen- 
tury at  any  rate ;  and  the  science  of  legislation  cannot  well  afford  te 
weaken  itself  for  the  struggle  with  them ;  and  therefore,  when  a  blmider 
of  proportions  so  colossal  has  been  made  upon  the  advice  of  the  accred- 
ited representatives  of  science,  it  is  the  vital  interest  of  human  progress 
that  the  error  be  repaired  without  delay.  The  palladium  of  Civil  Pru- 
dence must  be  gently,  and  with  consideration,  but,  if  possible,  speedily 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  its  unskilful  bearers. 

But  such  a  reversal  of  policy,  such  a  recognition  of  error,  implies  in 
the  former  champions  of  Gold-Monometallism  a  manliness  of  sacrifice 
which  naturally  requires  time  to  perfect  itself;  but  which,  if  it  comes, 
will  be  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  victory  for  science.  And  this 
necessary  sacrifice  must  not  be  too  long  deferred.  Else  the  popular 
sneers  against  science  will  be  kept  in  countenance  by  the  demoralizing 
.spectacle  of  the  doctrinaire  monetary  politician,  reduced  ad  ab9urdumj 
fighting  against  truth  to  save  his  consistency :  ready  to  sacnfice  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people  to  his  predilection  for  a  Coin,  and  willing  to  break 
down  the  landmarks  of  property,  in  pursuit  of  a  metric  system  which 
inevitably  evades  his  grasp. 

The  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  following  papers  is  itself  suggestive 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

In  the  outset  of  the  discussion  of  the  general  policy  of  European 
Demonetization,  in  1876,  the  view  was  forcibly  presented  in  the  United 
States  that  a  priori  it  was  probable  that  a  general  rise  of  the  value  of 
Gold  in  Europe  was  already  in  progress,  and  that  all  known  facts  con- 
cerning prices  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 

This  view  became,  in  fact,  a  controUing  ground  of  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  Bi  metallic  Union. 

The  objection  to  contracting  the  Money  of  the  world  has  had  more 
effect  in  strengtUpning  the  policy  of  the  United  States  than  the  parallel 
motive  given  by  the  necessity  of  the  steady  par  of  exchange  between 
Silver  and  Gold  countries,  the  loss  of  which  has  borne  more  disastrously 
upon  other  countries  than  upon  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  this  inherent  probability 
of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold  has  been,  to  a  great  degree,  ignored,  and 
indeed  an  effort  has  been  made  in  tone-giving  circles*  to  counteract  the 
presumption  that  contraction  of  Metallic  circulation  (by  reduction  of 
Coin  to  bullion,  checking  coinage  of  bullion,  and  making  existing  Silver 
Coin  inexportable)  would  naturally  produce  contraction  of  piioes  and  a 
crisis. 

The  argument  made  use  of  consisted  in  this  iGetct,  that  prices  had 
been  rising  since,  and  by  reason  of,  the  Gold  discoveries  and  their  flood 

*  See  Erwin  Naase,  **Der  Bimetallismue  nnd  He  Wahmngsfrage  in  den  Verdmgttn  StM^ 
1878";  Prof.  W.  8.  Jevons'  "Paper  on  the  Silver  Question,  before  the  Americao  Social 
Science  Association/'  1877,  cited  also  in  Horton  "Monetary  Situation,"  1878. 
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of  metal,  as  well  as  that  in  late  centaries  prices  had  been  rising  as  a 
rale,  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  process  was  still  going  on,  that  the 
supply  and  demand  were  the  same  after  1872  that  they  had  been  before. 

It  was  therefore  not  difficult  to  dispose  of  this  argument  effectually  by 
pointing  to  the  probability  that  in  these  times  of  completed  meaus  of 
intercommunication  an  inundation  from  the  mines,  in  its  influence  on 
prices,  spent  itself  speedily ;  and  that  what  little  rise  of  Gold  prices 
was  noted  after  18G1  was  attributable  not  to  a  redundant  production 
of  the  mines,  but  to  the  displacement  of  specie  by  paper  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Italy  (1861-66). 

The  original  presumption,  therefore,  the  plain  proposition,  which  was 
one  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  policy  of  the  United  States  wiis 
based,  remained  in  force.  Nevertheless,  it  faile<l  to  receive  correspond- 
ing recognition  at  the  hands  of  European  Governments. 

The  argument  with  which  the  Gold  Standard  agitation  set  out,  viz, 
that  Gold  was  steady  in  value,  has  now  suffered  decapitation — ^that  is, 
if  the  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Gifien  are  correct— and  the  close  application 
of  ideas  drawn  from  the  Metric  System  to  a  ^<  Measure  ^  which  contracts 
itself  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  l)efore  one's  eyes,  is  showing  itself  to 
the  public  in  all  its  native  simplicity. 

After  all  these  years,  therefore,  the  scientific  Bi-metallist  is  at  length, 
in  legal  parlance,  in  position  to  file  his  Mil  of  intetyleaderj  and  ask  that 
the  two  wings  of  the  army  of  the  Gold  Standard  be  compelled  to  make 
good  against  each  other  their  opposing  claims  to  the  possession  of  mon- 
etary truth,  while  the  Bi-metallist  assumes  the  part  of  a  spectator. 

It  is  now  in  order  that  the  Teutonic  or  Latin  persecutor  of  Silver,  the 
Continental  monetary  reformer,  who,  in  the  effort  to  substitute  Gold  for 
Silver,  has  brought  the  world  of  production  and  of  exchange  to  its  pres- 
ent condition,  shall  ascertain  from  the  Anglo-Saxon's  insular,  but  thorough 
experiment,  whether,  in  these  late  years,  the  yellow  metal.  Gold,  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  possesses  in  fuller  measure  than  his  Continental  brother, 
has  actually  maintained  itself  as  a  rightftil  member  of  the  Metric  System, 
steady  in  value,  unshakable  in  its  purchasing  power. 

The  litigation  of  this  subject  will  probably  assist  in  bringing  into  cle<ir 
light  the  services  rendered  by  the  exclusion  of  Silver  from  Coinage  and 
Legal  Tender,  not  only  to  mankind  but  to  England.] 

Extract  from  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  Thorold  Rogers  (of  tho  Uni verity  of  Ox- 
ford) upon  the  "  Causes  of  Commeix^ial  Depression,"  in  the  Princeton  Review  for 
January,  1679. 

"  But  despite  these  advantages,  there  is  no  doubt  that  prices,  profits, 
and  wages  are  falling  in  very  many  industries  which  have  hitherto  been 
prosperous.  We  will  attempt  to  enumerate  the  principal  causes  which 
have  effected  this  result.  Some  of  them  are  local ;  some  are  shared  with 
other  countries. 

The  first  cause  in  imx>ortance,  the  most  general,  and  in  all  probability 
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the  most  enduriDg,  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the  economical  value  of  Gold. 
The  fact  has  been  commented  on  with  considerable  but  unequal  force  by 
M.  Laveleye,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mandes^  wheie 
he  alleges,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  the  annual  produce  of  this  metal 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  wear  and  tear  of  the  car- 
rencies.  But  while  the  area  of  civilization  is  widening,  and  therefore 
the  demand  for  an  adequate  cuiTenc^^  is  being  extended,  the  most  popu- 
lous state  of  Europe  has  abandoned  a  silver  for  a  gold  currency,  and  has 
had,  SLs  a  fruit  of  its  successful  war  with  France,  an  exceptional  power 
of  attracting  gold  to  itself,  with  singular  success  indeed,  but  to  the  in- 
credible misfortune  of  its  people.  Germany  has  effected  a  monetary 
revolution  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  has  beggared  its  own  industries,  for 
the  rise  of  prices  in  Germany  during  the  fonr  years  after  the  French  war 
was  over  was  unparalleled.  iNow  it  is  perfectly  true  that  when  a  gradual 
scarcity  in  the  amount  of  the  metallic  currency  circulating  in  any  one 
country  occurs,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  possible  to  resist  a  general  fall  in 
prices  by  using  substitutes  for  the  precious  metals,  especially  if  the  comitry 
in  which  the  scarcity  occurs  is  willing  to  adopt  such  substitutes  with  con- 
fidence and  familiarity.  But  unless  we  are  to  assert  that  the  values  of 
goliTand  silver  do  not  depend  on  the  demand  which  exists  for  them  and 
the  means  for  supplying  that  demand,  it  must  follow  that  a  large  demand 
brought  to  bear  on  a  limited  supply  will  aflect  the  values  of  these  pre- 
cious metals,  and  through  them  lower  prices.  Nor  do  European  coun- 
tries find  themselves  generally  able  to  circulate  the  equivalents  of  a 
metallic  currency  to  the  extent  which,  for  example,  England  does.  The 
treasure  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  enormous,  being  nearly  equal  to 
its  note  circulation.  It  is  understood  that  Germany  has  a  considerable 
hoard  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  But  to  the  general  fact  that  those  two  countries 
require  a  far  larger  amount  of  money  for  purposes  of  trade  than  Enjr- 
land  does — France  is  supposed  to  need  three  times  as  much — must  be 
added  that  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  so  far  unsat- 
isfactory Si&  to  suggest  a  further  strengthening  of  their  monetary  posi- 
tion. Nations  do  not  keep  more  gold  and  silver  than  they  need ;  but 
they  measure  their  own  needs,  and  sometimes  their  fears  measure  their 
needs  for  them. 

Taking  into  account  the  growing  intercourse  of  civilized  nations,  and 
particulary  the  sensitiveness  which  they  feel  at  any  event  which  may 
check  the  activity  or  derange  the  machinery  of  trade  and  production,  it 
appears  that  at  no  time  has  the  drain  on  the  existing  stock  of  gold  been 
so  sharp  and  so  rapid  as  at  present.  Nor  does  the  proof  of  the  fact  de- 
pen<l  solely  on  the  phenomenon  of  lowered  prices,  or  in  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  gold  has  been  exceptionally  great.  It  is  proved  by  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold.  The  writer  has  been  in- 
formed by  those  who  are  best  competent  to  give  an  opinion  that  no 
traceable  rise  in  prices  has  occurred  in  those  countries  which  use  a  silver 
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standard  only,  and  that  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  India,  where  the 
loss  which  the  government  incurs  arises  firom  the  necessity  of  meeting 
liabilities  due  to  England  in  a  currency  which  has  increased  in  costliness 
by  all  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  present  value  of  silver  as 
measured  by  gold.  But  it  will  be  plain  that  when  the  deamess  of  gold 
is  manifested  by  a  fall  in  prices  there  must  be  a  loss  of  profits,  not  only 
on  stocks  which  have  accumulated  under  the  agency  of  higher  prices, 
but  on  those  parts  of  a  producer's  capital  which  were  called  into  perma- 
nent existence  while  these  higher  prices  ruled,  on  buildings,  plant,  and 
machinery.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  low  rates  of  profit  do  not  depress 
wages  with  corresponding  energy,  just  as  high  rates  of  profit  do  not 
raise  wages  correspondingly.  In  other  words — and  the  fact  may  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  prices  taken  at  different  periods  in  the  last 
six  centuries  of  English  economical  history — ^labor  has  always  been  far 
better  off  when  prices  were  falling,  owing  to  the  increased  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  than  at  epochs  when,  owing  to  their  abundance,  or  to 
other  equally  energetic  causes,  prices  were  rising.  But  it  is  a  common- 
place in  political  economy  that,  except  in  the  case  where  the  employer 
can  recover  himself  at  the  expense  of  rent,  dear  labor  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  of  profits." 


EXTEACT  FROM  A  PAPEK  ON  THE  FALL  OF  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN 
RECENT  YEAftS,  BY  ROBERT  GIFFEN,  ESQ.,  IN  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
LONDON  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  FOR  MARCH,  1879. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  Slst  January,  1879.] 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  heavy  fall  in  prices.  The  fall  in  cotton  and  iron,  and  the  various 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron,  is  notorious,  and  for  the  rest  the  losses 
in  trade,  in  almost  every  description  of  business,  have  been  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  a  fall  in  price.  It  is  usually  a  fall  in  price  which 
cripples  the  weaker  borrowers,  and  causes  bad  debts,  and  this  makes  a 
beginning  of  losses  by  which  stronger  borrowers  are  in  turn  crippled, 
fiirther  falls  in  prices  ensue,  and  more  bad  debts  and  losses  are  produced. 
When  we  see  so  many  failures  as  are  now  declared,  therefore,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  they  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall 
iu  prices.  But  the  question  for  statisticians  in  such  a  matter  is  not  the 
fact  of  a  general  fall,  but  whether  it  can  be  measured  and  compared 
with  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  and  whether  there  is  anything  to  show 
the  fall  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character,  and  not  merely  a 
temporary  fluctuation  which  will  be  corrected  by  an  immediate  rebound ; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  average  of  two  or  three  years,  including 
the  present,  will  or  will  not  exhibit  a  decline  when  a  comparison  is  made 
\nth  a  date  two  or  three  years  baek.    Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  more 
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definite  way,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  is  there  a  de- 
cline of  prices  at  the  present  time  from  the  high  level  estabhshed  a  few 
years  ago,  but  that  this  decline  is  more  serious  than  the  downward  fluc- 
tuation of  prices  usually  exhibited  in  dull  times,  and  that  it  may  be 
pari}ly  of  a  permanent  character  unless  some  great  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  business  should  occur  at  an  early  date.  I  think  this  can  be  shown 
without  difficulty  with  the  help  of  some  well-known  figures  which  have 
been  published  lately,  and  which  I  propose  to  analyze  and  sum  up,  after 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  apparently  serious 
decline  in  prices,  and  some  of  the  probable  consequences. 

I. — ^EXTENT  OF  THE  FALL. 


[Six  pages  omitted.] 

The  general  effect  of  all  these  figures  may  now  be  summed  up.  First, 
it  has  been  shown  by  a  general  table  of  prices  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  from  1873  to  1879  inclusive,  that  there  has  been  a  general  and  re- 
markable fall  in  the  prices  of  wholesale  commodities  in  the  period,  this 
fall  having  also  been  to  a  large  extent  continuous,  and  amounting  in  the 
end,  with  three  exceptions  only,  to  between  26  and  66  per  cent  Second, 
it  would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  prices  by  means  of  the  index 
number  in  the  "Commercial  History  and  Review,"  that  the  average 
fall  between  1873  and  1879  is  24  per  cent,  and  that  the  level  of  price 
now  established  is  lower  than  anything  recorded  since  1850  in  the 
tables  referred  to,  these  tables  comprising  the  years  1857  and  1858,  and 
each  year  since  1865  inclusive;  further,  that  although  the  fall  between 
1865  and  1871  appears  greater  by  this  index  number  than  between  1873 
and  the  present  time,  yet  there  is  a  special  exi)lanation  of  this,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  present  fall  to  be  unusually  great.  Third, 
it  has  been  shown  by  certain  tables  of  Mr.  Ellis's  that  as  regard  food 
and  raw  materials,  prices  at  the  beginning  of  1878  were  lower  than  in 
1869,  one  of  the  years  of  depression  following  1865,  while  prices  are  now 
considerably  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  1878.  Fourth,  it  has  been 
shown  as  regards  the  prices  of  exports,  that  the  average  in  1877  was 
considerably  lower  than  in  1868,  while  the  fall  to  the  present  level  was 
from  a  lower  height  in  1873  than  the  previous  fall  in  1868-'70  from  the 
height  of  1865.  Allowing  for  the  further  fall  of  prices  in  1878,  we  are 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  prices  are  now  unusually  low,  and  that  the 
facts  shown  by  the  first  index  number  cited  rather  understate  than 
overstate  the  change.  In  other  words,  it  is  ascertained  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  the  facts  examined,  that  prices  of  commodities  aiv 
unusually  low,  though  one  of  the  sets  of  the  figures  would  seem  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  idea  that  the  fall  from  the  height  of  an  iiiflatefl 
period  to  the  present  depth  is  unusually  great.    The  preiwnderance  of 
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evidence  seems,  however,  to  be  that  there  is  an,  unusaal  fall,  although  it 
began  from  a  lower  level  than  what  had  been  established  in  the  previous 
inflated  period.  I  have  not  attempted,  however,  to  measure  exactly 
what  the  extra  depreciafion  is,  though  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  it  at 
between  10  and  20  i)er  cent,  below  the  prices  of  1868-.'71.  In  these 
matters  great  exactness  is  impossible^  without  waiting  to  aim  at  great 
exactness,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  bring  the  rough  facts 
together,  pending  the  more  elaborate  efforts  which  I  trust  some  of  our 
members — ^perhaps  Mr.  Jevons — ^may  be  induced  to  attempt. 

n. — CAUSES  OF  THE  FALL. 


[Six  pages  ore  here  omitted.] 

[In  these  the  author  treats,  first^  causes  general  in  their  nature,  of  spec- 
ulations, and  frauds,  etc.,  etc.;  secondly y  of  the  bad  harvests  in  England 
in  1875,  1876,  and  1877.] 

A  third  cause  which  must  be  mentioned  is  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  gold  for  the  new  coinage  of  Germany,  and  for  the  United  States  on 
its  resumption  of  specie  payments  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  consider  this  point  except  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  gold,  and  any  variation  in  that  supply  which  may  have 
occmred,  but  what  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  that  apart  from  a  permanent 
diminution  of  the  supply,  whether  absolutely  or  in  relation  to  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  world,  which  would  necessarily  have  a  permanent  effect 
on  prices,  extraordinary  demands  like  those  referred  to  would  tend  to 
prodace  a  momentarily  extreme  fall.  The  reason  is  that  a  sudden  press- 
ure on  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  at  a  given  period  tends  to  dis- 
turb the  money  markets  of  the  countries  using  them  j  makes  money  dear, 
or  creates  a  steady  apprehension  that  it  may  at  any  moment  become 
dear;  and  so  by  weakening  the  speculation  in  commodities  and  making 
it  really  difficult  for  merchants  and  traders  to  hold  the  stocks  they  would 
otherwise  hold,  contracts  business  and  assists  a  fall  in  prices.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  after  such  a  pressure  the  current  supply  of  the  metals  may 
again  be  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  demands  with  prices  raised 
to  their  former  level;  but  while  the  pressure  lasts  prices  are  low. 

Now  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  last  few  years — ^I  think  I  may 
say  eight  years,  the  German  lock-ui)  having  commenced  in  1871 — ^have 
certaiuly  been  of  a  kind  to  produce  some  momentary  effect,  even  on  the 
assumption  that  the  supply  of  gold,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  re- 
mains sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  world  with  prices  at  their  former 
leveL  Altogether  during  the  last  six  years  Germany  has  coined  84  mill- 
iona  of  gold,  very  little  of  this  being  recoinage.  The  accumulation  ot 
gold  in  the  United  States,  again,  principally  during  the  last  two  years,. 
amounts  to  about  30  millions  sterling,  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  country 
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above  what  it  had  for  several  years  previous  having  been  increased  by 
that  amount.  These  two  sums  amount  to  114  millions^  and  if  we  allow 
for  other  extraordinary  demands  such  as  that  for  Holland,  which  has 
been  substituting  a  gold  for  a  silver  money,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
deductions  for  what  Germany  may  have  recoined,  we  may  say  in  round 
numbers  that  the  extraordinary  demands  for  gold  during  the  last  eight 
years  have  amounted  to  120  millions;  or  15  millions  a-year.  As  the  an- 
nual production  of  gold  eight  years  ago  was  estimated  at  from  20  to  22 
millions  only,  and  has  since  rather  fallen  off,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  these  extraordinary  demands  can  have  left  very 
little  for  the  ordinary  wants — the  wear  and  tear  of  coinage,  losses,  use 
in  fine  arts,  and  new  coinage  to  correspond  with  the  wants  of  populations 
increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth.  My  own  calculation  in  1872,  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  I  then  wrote,  was  that  for  many  years  previous 
the  average  requirements  of  the  gold-using  countries,  excluding  both 
Gennany  and  the  United  States,  which  were  not  then  in  the  list,  had 
been  12  millions  annually.  But  if  you  deduct  15  millions  from  20  or  22 
millions,  you  have  much  less  than  12  millions  left,  and  consequently  the 
former  state  of  things  as  regards  prices  could  not  have  been  maintained 
during  these  eight  years.  Now  that  the  extraordinary  demands  are 
over,  prices  may  recover,  but  the  extraordinary  demands  must  have 
contributed  to  the  present  adverse  fluctuation. 

These  three  causes,  then — the  extreme  and  prolonged  discredit,  the 
bad  harvests,  and  the  extraordinary  demands  for  gold — appear  to  me 
to  have  concurred  in  bringing  prices  of  commodities  to  the  lowest  level 
which  has  been  reached  at  any  period  for  many  years.  That  they  would 
be  suf^cient  to  account  for  much  of  the  eflect  which  has  been  produced 
can  hardly  be  disputed,  and  that  they  have  existed  is  beyond  all  doubt 

The  question  is  infallibly  suggested,  however,  whether  in  addition 
there  is  not  a  subtler  cause  at  work — an  actual  insufficiency  of  the  cur- 
rent supi)ly  of  gold  for  the  current  demands  of  gold-using  countries. 
This  is  quite  a  separate  question  from  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands which  have  been  described,  and  it  seems  to  me  most  important 
that  we  should  keep  it  separate.  It  is  a  subject  infinitely  more  complex 
and  difficult  to  treat,  and  one  on  which  even  the  most  skilled,  I  beheve, 
would  venture  to  give  an  opinion  with  far  more  diffidence  than  on  the 
effect  of  the  extraordinary  demands  themselves. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  some  such  cause  may  have  been  at  work, 
though  whether  its  effects  would  have  been  at  all  marked  as  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  the  extraordinary  demands,  may  be  doubted.  The  main  pre- 
sumptions to  this  effect  are— ^r«f,  the  undoubted  falling  off  of  the  gold 
supplies  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  reprinted  in  the  Appen- 
dix (Table  IV)  that  portion  of  the  table  put  in  by  Sir  Hector  Hay  in  his 
examination  before  the  silver  committee  which  relates  to  the  production 
of  gold,  as  containing,  I  believe,  the  most  generally  accepted  estimate 
of  what  the  gold  production  has  been.    The  following  is  a  sununary  of 
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that  table  in  quinquennial  periods,  with  the  annual  average  for  each 
period: 


Eatimated  Prodtietion  of  Gold  in  the  Tear$  1852-73,  in  Quinquennial  PeriodSf  tDtth  the  mv- 

er€U  Averages  for  each  Period. 


Period. 


1852-'M 

Ig57-'61 

lM2-'68 

1«67-71 

]Sn-75(4yeAra). 


Total  production. 


£140,6«S,000 

123, 105, 000 

113, 800, 000 

108, 765, 000 

76,800,000 


Annuft]  average. 


£20,933,000 
24,633,000 
22,760,000 
21, 753, 000 
10,200,000 


The  dwindling  of  the  supply  in  this  table  is  very  marked,  and  natu- 
rally suggests  that  the  eflfect  on  prices  of  the  great  gold  discoveries  may 
not  have  been  continued  much  beyond  1861,  while  lately  the  difference 
is  so  great  that,  even  apart  from  extraordinary  demands  for  gold,  that 
effect  may  have  been  reversed.  The  difference  of  an  annual  yield  of 
from  25  to  30  millions  between  1852  and  1861  and  an  annual  yield  of 
less  than  20  millions  at  the  present  time  is  palpable.  Of  course  the 
question  is  not  settled  by  this  consideration.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
great  gold  discoveries  was  to  create  new  markets  for  gold  itself.  Un- 
der its  bi-metallic  regime  France  replaced  an  enormous  stock  of  silver 
by  gold,  and  becoming  a  gold-using  country,  absorbed  the  new  sup- 
plies to  an  enormous  extent.  India  again  absorbed  an  immense  sum, 
especially  during  the  years  of  the  cotton  famine,  when  her  credit  abroad 
was  80  suddenly  and  so  enormously  augmented.  Until  1866  it  may  be 
said  the  market  for  gold  was  so  affected  by  extraordinary  demands  that 
there  was  hardly  time  for  prices  to  settle  down  into  a  normal  state,  and 
the  full  effect  of  the  new  supplies  on  gold-using  countries  alone  was 
never  fully  tested.  But  it  is  at  least  obvious  that  the  diminished  sup- 
ply could  not  now  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  which  were  met  by 
the  supply  of  the  earlier  years,  even  if  the  ordinary  demands  have  con- 
tinued the  same. 

I  should  add  that  not  only  do  the  figures  show  an  actual  falling  off  of 
s^PPly^  but  there  is  a  probability  of  the  supply  being  obtained  at  a 
greatly  increased  cost  of  production.  The  nineteen  millions  now  pro- 
duced are  obtained  with  more  effort  than  the  thirty  millions  twenty 
years  ago.  This  means  that  if  prices  were  to  tend  upwards,  a  check 
might  be  put  upon  the  movement  by  a  still  farther  falling  off  of  the 
gold  supply.  It  might  not  pay  to  work  mines  which  are  now  profitable 
if  prices  all  round,  necessarily  including  wages  as  well  as  commodities, 
were  to  rise. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whether  ordinarj-  demands  have  con- 
tinued the  same,  to  which  the  answer  must,  of  course,  be  that  coinci- 
dent with  the  gradually  declining  supply  of  gold  there  must  have  been 
an  enormous  increase  of  current  demands.  The  increase  of  population 
m  the  gold-using  countries  alone  must  have  been  nearly  50  X)er  ceut. 
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In  the  United  Eangdom  alone,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  has  been  far 
long  nearly  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  0.83  per  cent,  between  1861  and  1871, 
which  gives  28  per  cent,  in  thirty  years,  whUe  in  the  Australian  colonic 
the  rate  of  increase  is,  of  course,  much  greater.    Suppose  the  world's 
annual  supply  of  gold  before  1848 — say  six  millions  sterling — ^was  quite 
sufficient  to  maintain  equilibrium  then,  which  I  doubt,  the  natural  ia- 
crement  of  population,  assuming  it  to  be  no  more  wealthy  and  to  use  no 
more  coin  per  head  than  the  population  before  1848,  would  make  the 
present  usual  requirement  from  the  gold-using  communities  in  exist- 
ence before  1848,  or  their  descendants,  about  9  millions.    But  the  wealth 
per  head  has  increased  enoimously.    In  the  paper  I  read  last  year  on 
Becent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Eongdom,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  ten  years  ending  1875  was  estimated  at  27  per  cent,  and 
this  rate  of  increase  being  deduced  from  the  actual  rate  of  increase  in 
the  assessments  to  the  income  tax,  is  not  subject  to  the  doubts  which 
may  be  entertained  resx>ecting  the  totals  of  the  accumulations  them- 
selves.   Whatever  the  figures  may  be  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
period,  such  has  been  the  rate  of  increase.    iNot  only  then  must  the  re- 
quirements of  gold-using  people  be  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  to  allow 
for  the  natural  increment  of  population,  but  another  60  per  cent  must 
be  added  for  the  greater  wealth  per  head.    This  would  further  raise  the 
usual  requirements  according  to  the  previous  1848  standard  from  the 
above  sum  of  9  millions,  which  allows  for  the  increase  of  population 
only  to  13^  millions.    The  same  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  quantities  of  goods  dealt  with  in  our  principal  industries. 
The  i)roduction  of  coal  in  1846,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  Mr.  Man- 
della's  paper  last  year,  was  estimated  in  1846  at  36,000,000  tons;  in 
1876  it  was  133,000,000  tons :  or  about  three  times  as  much.    Between 
1854  and  1876,  or  little  more  than  twenty  years,  the  production  was 
rather  more  than  doubled.    The  production  of  pig  iron  again  has  in- 
creased between  1840  and  1876  from  1,396,000  to  6,556,000  tons,  or  about 
five  times  in  less  than  forty  years.    The  entries  and  clearances  ^f  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade  again  have  increased  from  13,307,000  in  1848  to 
51,531,000  tons  in  1877,  or  nearly  quadrupled.    The  imjwrts  of  raw  cot- 
ton again  have  increased  from  6  million  cwts.  in  1848  to  more  than  12 
million  cwts.  in  1877,  or  100  per  cent. ;  and  although  this  seems  less 
striking  than  some  of  the  previous  figures,  it  is  to  be  noticed  on  the 
other  side  that  the  exports  of  cotton-piece  goods  have  risen  from 
1,096,751,000  yards  in  1848  to  3,838  million  yards  in  1877,  or  nearly 
four  times.    But  it  would  be  needless  to  multiply  instances.    The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  period  has  been  the  increase  of  mechanical  invention  and 
the  constant  augmentation  of  goods,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal above  shown  is  even  in  less  proportion  than  the  increase  of  the 
movement  in  trade  which  the  money  in  use  has  to  move.    It  is  a  mod- 
erate calculation  that  if  only  the  countries  which  used  gold  in  1818,  in- 
eluding  their  colonies,  were  now  using  it,  the  requirements  to  corre- 
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6i)ond  with  the  increased  popnlation  and  wealth  would  be  at  leaat  three 
times  what  they  were,  assoming  prices  to  remain  in  eqoilibriam. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  gold-asing  countries  since 
1848,  first,  by  the  practical  inclusion  of  France,  and  next,  by  the  more 
recent  inclusion  of  (jermany  and  the  United  States,  has  no  doubt  added 
to  the  usual  demands  to  an  extent  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  exactly, 
.bat  at  least  by  several  millions.  Thus  while  during  the  last  thirty 
years  the  annual  yield  of  gold  has  been  falling  away  from  its  first  super- 
atmndance,  the  current  demands  for  the  metal  have  certainly  been  grow- 
ing with  marvelous  rapidity.  If  there  was  much  need  twenty  years  ago 
of  new  channels  for  the  new  gold  supplies  to  prevent  an  enormous  rise 
in  prices,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  more  recently  the  increasing  current 
demands  have  been  sufficient  to  use  up  the  diminishing  annual  supply. 
So  for  as  we  can  judge,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  curves  must 
have  been  at  some  date  within  the  last  ten  years,  though  in  such  matters 
precision  is  of  course  imx>ossible.  In  this  view  the  fall  of  prices  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  aggravated  by  a  subtler  cause  than  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  for  Gold  which  have  existed.  These  demands 
have  come  upon  a  market  which  apparently  had  no  surplus  to  spare. 
They  have  consequently  been  supplied  very  largely  by  a  continued  pres- 
sure upon  existing  stocks,  till  an  adjustment  has  at  length  been  made  by 
a  contraction  of  trade  and  a  fall  m  values. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  usual  requirements  of  gold-using 
coantries  have  been  changed  from  what  they  were  by  the  extension  of 
the  cheque  and  clearing  house  system,  by  the  diminished  use  of  gold 
in  the  arts,  and  by  similar  means.  Perhaps  there  is  some  diminished 
use  of  gold  in  the  arts,  but,  of  course,  the  only  really  important  ques- 
tion in  this  matter  is  the  use  of  gold  in  coinage,  and  I  should  doubt  if 
any  great  economy  in  the  use  of  gold  has  been  established  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  Excluding  Germany  and  the  United  States,  which  have 
jnst  been  added  to  the  number,  the  principal  gold-using  countries 
besides  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  are  France,  Portugal, 
Egypt,  and  the  South  American  countries,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show,  I  think,  the  check  system  or  any  other  system  of  economising 
money  has  been  greatlj'  extended  in  those  countries  in  the  period.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  again  all  the  recognized  exijedients  for  economising 
money — especially  the  cheque  and  clearing  house  system — seem  to  have 
been  fully  operative  thirty  yeavH  ago  as  they  are  now.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  very  fully  "banked"  before  1850,  the  growth  of  banks 
and  banking  business  having  since  been  no  more  than  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  community.  The  circumstances  are  such, 
however,  that  a  considerable  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  introduction 
of  economising  expedients,  without  altering  the  fact  that  the  current 
gold  requirements  of  the  world  have  increased  enormously  since  1848, 
wjjile  the  annual  supplies  which  threatened  an  incalculable  rise  of  prices 
have  been  dwindling  away. 
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Let  me  add,  that  whatever  doabt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  actual 
meeting  of  the  two  curves  of  demand  and  supply  of  gold  during  the  last 
few  years — apart  from  extraordinary  demands — ^all  the  facts  and  drcuin- 
stances  seem  to  indicate  that  the  meeting  point  must  come  ver^'  soou 
unless  the  supply  of  gold  is  increased,  or  economising  expedients  in- 
troduced and  extended.  At  the  recent  rate  of  progress  the  current  de- 
mands may  be  expected  to  increase  at  least  20  per  cent,  every  ten 
years,  so  that  if  20  millions  annually  are  now  just  sufficient  for 
all  purposes,  not  less  than  24  millions  will  be  required  ten  years 
hence.  In  another  ten  years  the  annual  requirement  will  be  more  nearly 
30  millions.  If  we  start  from  a  lower  total  now,  say  from  IC  mill- 
ions, all  the  same  the  figure  of  20  millions  will  soon  be  exceeded 
And  this  without  leaving  any  margin  for  extraordinary  demands,  which 
experience  seems  to  show  are  never  wanting,  so  that,  as  in  a  budget, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  unforseen  as  in  some  sense  more 
certain  than  all  that  is  exactly  forecast.  If  the  scarcity  of  gold  Im 
as  yet  contributed  very  little  to  our  money  troubles  or  the  fall  in 
prices,  it  must  at  least  be  about  to  have  that  effect  if  no  great  change 
comes.  Whether  such  a  change  is  likely  to  come  in  the  shape  of 
an  increased  gold  supx)ly  it  will  be  for  geologists  and  mineralogists 
to  judge,  but  it  is  not  reassuring  to  see  how  little  comes  practically  of 
the  recent  gold  discoveries  in  India  and  the  re-discovery  in  Midian. 
Whether  on  the  other  hand  change  may  come  in  the  shape  of  econo- 
mising expedients  will  be  a  point  of  no  little  interest  for  bankers  and  ail 
other  business  men,  and  for  legislators.  Considering  the  slowness  with 
which  such  expedients  become  effective  when  they  are  iirst  introduced, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  been  brought  in  countries  like 
England  where  they  are  introduced,  I  feel  great  doubts  whether  much 
relief  can  come  in  this  way.  On  the  whole,  I  see  no  other  outlet  fix)m 
the  situation  than  in  the  gradual  adjustment  of  prices  to  the  relatively 
smaller  and  smaller  supply  of  gold,  which  must  result  from  the  increas- 
ing numbers  and  wealth  of  the  populations  of  gold-using  countries. 

in. — ^WHAT  THE  FALL  EXPLAINS  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  fact  of  a  faU  of  prices  such  as  has  been  described  explains  a  good  many  thinf^. 
while  the  consequences  of  it,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly  perhaps,  of  the  more  perma- 
nent of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  it,  must  be  far-reaching.  There  are  one 
or  two  topics  of  importance  in  this  connection  on  which  I  have  a  few  brief  remarks 
to  offer. 

First,  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  fall  of  prices  of  much  of  the  falling  off 
of  trade,  especially  our  foreign  trade,  which  is  the  occasion  of  so  much  alarmist  unit- 
ing. There  is  a  constant  assertion  by  some  writers  of  two  alleged  facts,  one,  that  onr 
foreign  trade  is  diminishing,  the  other,  that  foreign  countries  are  gaining  as  wc  luiv, 
from  which  the  inference  is  that  the  decline  of  our  trade  is  to  be  acconntetl  Av  by 
the  successful  competition  of  foreigners.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  fon-ij^i*'' 
is  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our  manufacturers  and  the  men  whom  tbov 
employ.  I  have  never  seen  this  view  supported  by  any  careful  cxamiuatiou  of  what 
the  growth  of  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  really  is,  or  by  a  consideration  of  what 
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goes  on  in  our  trade  generally,  and  not  merely  in  particular  trades  wMch  may  be 
affected  here  and  there  by  the  pressure  of  foreign  competitors;  but  the  question  of  the 
fall  of  prices  appears  to  open  up  a  new  view.  What  if  there  is  no  falling  off,  or  no 
material  falling  off  of  our  trade  at  all,  so  that  all  this  writing  about  our  decaying 
trade,  and  the  gain  o#  foreigners  at  our  oxjiense  is  only  so  much  writing  in  the  air  f  It 
U  clear  that  an  average  fall  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  in  prices  must  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  We  are  not  left  to  co^Jeoture  in  the  matter.  The  exports  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  show  a  falling  off  in  total  value  between  1873  and  1877  of  about  22 
per  cent. 

The  exports  in  1873  were £255,165,000 

"  ml8r7     «*      "198,893,000 

Reduction "  56,272,000 

which  is  almost  exactly  in  the  proporfclon  stated.  But  we  have  already  seen  that 
while  the  index  number  of  73*1  falls  to  be  increased  in  1873,  when  a  comparison  is 
made  with  1831  prices,  by  the  sum  of  20*60^  the  index  number  fails  to  be  decreased  in 
1^  by  2*04,  so  that  there  has  been  an  average  fall  of  price  between  1873  and  1877  of 
more  than  20  per  cent.*  There  is  nothing  in  the  fi;;ures  then  to  imply  that  the  quan- 
tities of  the  articles  exported  in  1877  were  less  than  in  1873.  To  throw  farther  light 
on  the  point,  I  extract  from  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  already  referred  to,  a 
table  in  which  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  export  enumerated  in  the  statistical  abstract, 
according  to  their  declared  values  in  1873,  have  been  applied  to  the  quantities  exported 
in  W7,  The  result  is,  that  while  the  aggregate  declared  value  of  these  enumerated 
articles  in  1877  was  147,801,000^.,  their  aggregate  value  at  the  prices  of  1873  would 
have  been  191,530,000,  which  is  within  a  million  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports 
ofthe  same  articles  in  1873.  There  are  variations  in  the  quantities  of  the  articles, 
mme  increasing,  %nd  others  diminishing  between  1873  and  1877,  but  the  upshot  is  that 
if  the  prices  of  1873  had  been  maintained  all  round  in  1877,  the  returns  as  far  as  the 
ennmerated  articles  are  concerned,  and  presumably  as  regards  the  remaining  articles 
of  trade  where  the  entries  are  mostly  by  value  only,  would  have  exhibited  no  decline 
stall. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  of  course,  that  a  fall  of  values  only  is  immaterial.  Profits  de- 
pend on  price,  and  this  is  an  especially  important  consideration  in  the  foreign  export  trade 
as  regards  articles  exclusively  or  mainly  of  British  origin,  and  where  a  large  part  of  the 
value  is  not  constituted  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  previously  imported.  Our 
trade  may  consequently  be  less  profitable,  though  the  quantity  we  turn  out  has  not 
diminished.  But  other  countries  must  suffer  by  the  fall  in  price  exactly  as  we  do  our- 
selves, and  the  question  here  is  not  of  the  profitableness  of  the  trade  at  a  given  time,  but 
of  its  extent;  and  as  to  this  the  impression  that  our  foreign  trade  has  diminished  to 
sny  material  extent  during  the  last  few  years  may  be  pronounced  to  be  absolutely 
without  foundation.  Begarding  profit,  moreover,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  in  passing, 
s  good  dcAl  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  time  like  this  being  really  the  most  profitable 
in  the  end,  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  of  depression.  Much  of  the  prosperity 
of  years  like  1873  is  in  reality  hollow,  and  much  of  the  dullness  of  dull  times  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  are  forced  to  acknowledge  themselves  not  so  rich  as  they  thought. 
Bat  this  is  perhaps  taking  us  away  from  the  matter  in  hand,  which  is  that  of  the  vol- 
nme  of  our  trade  only. 

To  be  quite  fair,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  holding  our  own  in  such  matters  is 
not  all  that  is  necessary.  If  baslness  is  to  be  in  a  real  equilibrium,  there  should  bo  a 
steady  increase  in  it  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  population.  There  has  been  some 
real  check  then  to  the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  previous  to  1873  there  was  a  marvellously  rapid 
growth,  much  above  the  annual  average.  All  things  considered,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to 
complain  ofthe  check  ofthe  last  five  years  as  indicating  the  beginning  of  a  perma- 
nent retrogression. 

^And  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  additional  fall  in  1878. 
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The  second  point  I  shall  advert  to  is  the  possible  connection  between 
the  appreciation  of  gold  and  the  depreciation  of  silver.  It  is  an  obviom^ 
enough  suggestion  that  as  silver  in  the  markets  of  gold-using  countries 
is  oniy  a  commodity,  it  will  probably  sympathise  with  any  general  move- 
ment in  the  prices  of  commodities.  Indeed,  it  has  been  urged  by  the  Cal- 
cutta government  that  it  is  not  silver  which  has  changed  but  gold.  Sil- 
ver prices  they  say  have  not  perceptibly  risen  in  the  Indian  markets,  al- 
though gold  has  risen.  Without  going  into  detail  on  this  subject,  wliieli 
would  take  up  a  whole  paper  by  itself,  and  which  we  may  safely  leave 
to  Mr.  Bourne  when  he  comes  to  read  his  paper  on  the  silver  question, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  I'emark  that  very  likely  gold  and  silver  have  both 
changed.  One  or  two  of  the  causes  we  have  described  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  general  fall  in  prices — ^the  prolonged  discredit  and  the  bad  har- 
vests— ^have  been  as  applicable  to  silver-using  as  to  gold-using  countries, 
and  have  surely  been  applicable  to  India  and  China  with  their  tremen- 
dous famines  and  much  rottenness  in  their  foreign  trade.  It  was  there- 
fore possible  that  silver  prices  should  have  fallen  like  gold  prices,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  metals  have  been  left  unchanged;  if  silver 
prices  have  been  stationary,  or  have  not  fallen  so  much  as  gold  prices, 
then  as  we  cannot  be  sure  how  much  the  scarcity  of  gold  has  affgra- 
vated  the  fall  of  prices  here,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  firom  the  fall  of  silver 
in  relation  to  gold  that  the  difference  between  them  arises  from  an  ap- 
preciation of  gold  only.  There  may  have  been  depreciation  of  silver  as 
well,  even  if  of  a  temporary  kind  only;  the  events  of  the  last  few  year* 
relating  to  silver — especially  the  sudden  sales  of  the  stocks  of  Gemian 
silver,  and  the  stoppage  of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  union — being 
calculated  to  have  that  effect.  The  wonder  perhaps  rather  is  that  silver 
has  not  depreciated  still  more.  Possibly  the  stock  in  use  in  the  silver 
countries  is  so  large  that  great  additions  can  be  easily  absorbed;  bat 
the  change  has  yet  to  be  tested,  we  must  remember,  by  a  period  of  good 
business  and  naturally  rising  prices  in  the  silver-using  countries.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold, 
whatever  changes  may  have  occurred  in  silver  itself  in  relation  toother 
commodities,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  change  in  gold  in 
relation  to  such  commodities. 

A  third  point  to  notice  is  the  connection  between  a  great  fall  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  a  fall  in  wages.  The  two  things  are  insepa- 
rably connected.  First,  in  certain  trades — and  this  connection  has  been 
specially  shown  of  late  years  in  the  iron  trade — ^the  gross  price  of  the 
articles  produced  is  so  much  ctiminished  that  if  the  cost  of  labour  is  un- 
altered the  labourer  will  be  receiving  an  enormously  increased  share  of 
what  is  produced.  Say  an  article  formerly  selling  for  20L,  the  cost  for 
labour  being  one-fourth,  or  5L,  falls  in  price  to  lOL,  then  the  57.  given 
to  the  labourer  would  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  It  is  incredible 
that  so  great  a  change  could  occur  without  the  labourer  being  affected, 
and  there  have  been  even  greater  changes '  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades. 
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Bat,  geeondj  in  almost  all  trades,  especially  tliose  in  which  the  cost  of 
labour  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  neces- 
sarily some  connection,  in  the  long  run,  between  the  money  rate  of 
wages  and  the  prices  of  the  usual  articles  of  the  labourer's  consumption, 
according  to  his  standard  of  living.  It  would  take  us  out  of  our  way  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  here  about  the  wages-fund,  but  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  real  wages  paid  by  the  capitalist  to  the  labourer  consist  mostly 
of  commodities^  if  money  wages  remain  the  same  while  commodities 
M  in  price,  there  is  an  increase  of  real  wages.  In  some  way  or  other, 
then,  an  adjustment  of  money  wages  to  reduced  prices  becomes  inevi- 
table. In  miscellaneous  industries  this  may  be  effected  by  the  constant 
action  of  individual  interests  when  changes  of  employment  occur ;  by 
the  steady  substitution  of  superior  for  inferior  workmen  5  by  the  trans- 
fers of  business  enabling  wages  of  clerks  and  others  to  be  revised ;  and 
by  similar  means.  In  more  conspicuous  trades,  where  large  groups  of 
men  are  employed,  there  are  notices  of  reduction  on  a  large  scale  as 
weU  as  these  minor  instruments  of  effecting  a  reduction.  But  nominal 
reduction  must  come  somehow,  imless  there  is  to  be  a  real  rise  in  wages. 
The  visible  opportunity  of  employers  is  of  course  the  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  disorganisation  of  industry  which  attend  a  great  fall  6f 
prices;  but  employers  would  obviously  be  unable  to  continue  paying 
for  any  length  of  time  really  increased  wages.  There  is  no  Fortunatus's 
puise  which  would  not  quickly  be  exhausted  in  such  an  attempt. 

There  is  another  subject  of,  perhaps,  greater  complexity  which  seems 
to  be  suggested.  If  a  general  downward  movement  of  prices,  due  to  a 
comx>arative  scarcity  of  Gold,  has  begun,  are  we  not  on  the  eve  of  £^  re- 
versal of  the  changes  which  commenced  with  the  Australian  and  Gali- 
foroian  discoveries — changes  so  admirably  described  in  Mr,  Jevons's 
well-known  book  f  These  changes  were  substantially  a  gradual  light- 
ening of  debts  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor  class,  and  to  the  immediate 
loss  of  annuitants  and  capitalists  however  much  the  latter  might  be 
compensated  in  the  end  by  an  increase  in  the  nominal  income  of  their 
land,  houses,  and  other  securities.  Now  we  may  witness  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  burden  of  debts  to  the  loss  of  debtors,  and  for  the  immedi- 
ate advantage  of  creditors,  although,  in  the  end,  the  latter  may  lose  by 
the  relatively  diminished  nominal  income  of  their  securities,  following 
the  adjustment  of  all  prices  to  the  new  circumstances.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  some  such  general  effect  as  this  must  follow,  if  it  should,  in 
&et,  turn  out  that  a  serious  appreciation  of  Gold  has  set  in,  and  the 
circmnstances  of  its  production  and  the  use  of  economising  expedient's 
do  not  change.  In  the  end  the  effect  in  contracting  trade  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  some  apprehension  by  many  of  our  best  authorities. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dispute  this  conclusion  here.  It  would  land  us  in 
an  almost  endless  controversy  if  we  were  to  discuss  whether  a  constant 
influx  of  new  money,  leading  to  a  prolonged  rise  in  prices,  does  more 
good  or  harm  in  the  long  run,  than  a  constant  failure  of  new  supplies  to 
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meet  current  demands  leading  to  a  prolonged  fall  in  prices.  A  great 
deal,  I  imagine,  could  be  said  on  both  sides ;  the  rebound  from  excessive 
inflation  more  than  compensating  perUaps  all  its  alleged  benefits,  and 
the  additional  fall  in  prices,  due  to  a  gradual  scarcity  of  gold  being  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  falls  which  take  place  from  time  to 
time  owing  to  the  simple  failure  of  credit.  But  while  avoiding  this  dis- 
cussion, I  may  at  least  point  out  that  the  most  serious  effects  of  this 
incipient  gold  scarcity  will  probably  be  gradual,  just  as  the  effect  of 
the  discoveries  in  causing  a  rise  of  prices  has  been  much  more  gradual 
and  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  economists  were  in  the  habit 
of  anticipating.  Particularly  at  the  present  moment  the  depression  may 
have  gone  so  far  that  the  accumulating  stocks  of  the  precious  metals 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  good  while  to  support  a  considerable  expansion 
of  trade— that  it  will  only  be  later  on,  as  prices  tend  to  get  back  to  tiie 
former  level,  that  the  real  pressure  of  the  scarcity  will  be  felt.  A  year 
or  two's  ease  in  the  money  market  following  the  events  of  last  year  will 
however  be  no  proof  at  all  that  the  causes  above  described  have  not 
been  operative  and  will  not  again  be  operative. 

,  rV. — CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  bringing  this  long  paper  to  a  close,  I  have  only  one  or  two  practical 
observations  to  offer.  The  "  moral  ^  of  much  that  has  been  said  is  clearly 
this:  that,  if  possible,  the  scarcity  of  Gold  which  has  contributed  to  the 
present  fall  of  i)rices,  and  may  have  farther  serious  effects  in  future, 
shcmld,  if  possible,  be  mitigated,  and  should  at  any  rate  not  be  aggra- 
vated, by  legislative  action.  I  have  expressed  great  skepticism  as  to 
whether,  in  fact,  seeing  how  slow  men's  habits  are  to  change,  any  miti- 
.gation  is  probable  in  the  shape  of  expedients  for  economising  money. 
But  it  must  be  recognised  that  if  bodies  of  men  were  amenable  to  reason 
in  currency  questions,  and  there  was  really  a  widely  felt  belief  of  serions 
mischief  impending  from  a  gold  scarcity,  some  economising  expedients 
could  be  tried.  To  give  only  one  illustration :  I  suppose  few  things  we 
more  unlikely  than  that  1^.  notes,  or  notes  for  less  than  5Z.,  wiH  again 
be  reintroduced  in  England,  but  the  introduction  of  such  notes  alone, 
with  all  suitable  arrangements  for  their  convertibility,  would  certainly 
go  far  to  neutralise  even  such  another  extraordinary  demand  as  that  for 
the  German  coinage.  The  German  demand  for  gold  would  itself  have 
been  much  smaller  than  it  was,  but  for  the  banking  reform  which  accom- 
panied the  coinage,  and  part  of  which  reform  was  the  abolition  of  notes 
of  small  denominations.  The  United  States'  pressure  for  gold  during 
the  last  few- months  would  also  have  been  far  more  serious  than  it  has 
been,  if  the  Government  of  that  country  had  complicated  its  resumption 
arrangements  by  the  abandonment  of  all  greenbacks  of  from  5  to  25 
dollars,  and  the  prohibition  of  bank  notes  for  such  amounts.  There 
seems  a  possibility'  of  gaining  something  then  by  reintroducing  !/•  notes 
if  the  present  gold  scarcity  should  continue.    I  hope  I  shall  not  be  on- 
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derstood  as  advocating  such  a  change,  or  as  being  insensible  to  the 
weight  of  many  practical  objections  which  could  be  urged  against  it 
if  it  were  immediately  proposed.  *I  am  only  mentioning  it  as  a  possible 
expedient  for  economising  money,  and  there  are  no  doubt  others.  As 
regards  small  notes,  however,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  any  change 
by  countries  which  still  retain  them  in  the  direction  of  their  further 
abolition,  leading  to  a  greater  demand  for  the  precious  metal,  ought  to 
be  deprecated.  Still  more  we  ought  to  deprecate  any  change  in  silver- 
using  countries  in  the  direction  of  substituting  gold  for  any  part  of  the 
silver  in  use.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  calamitous  to  business  if 
another  demand  for  gold  like  the  recent  demands  for  Germany  and  the 
United  States  were  now  to  spring  up.  Even  a  much  less  demand  would 
prove  rather  a  serious  afBur  before  a  very  long  time  elapsed. 
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U.—WkoleMUpriceSf  1845-1877. — Proportionate  resulU, — Deduced  from  a  table  of  priceB  on 
the  hatie  of  representing  by  the  number  100  the  average  prices  of  the  six  years  1845-'50. 


Dates. 


1845-'50,  Average  6  years 

1857,  Ut  July 

1851^  lat  January 

*  1^  1st  January 

Itififi,  1st  January 

1867,  lift  January 

1^68, 1st  January 

IWb,  1st  January 

1870,  Ist  January 

1^1, 1st  January 

I^  1st  January 

1973,  Ut  January 

1^4, 1st  January 

1875, 1st  January 

1st  July 

1976, 1st  January 

IstJnly 

1877, 1st  January 

IstJuly 

197B,  1st  January 

1979, 1st  January ... 
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95 

204 

121 

146 

140 

195 

90 

114 

73 

156 

113 

105 

108 

822 

72 

123 

863 

157 

132 

159 

141 

222 

89 

129 

883 

200 

140 

144 

108 

200 

113 

121 

227 

183 

116 

144 

104 

200 

127 

112 

100 

161 

121 

115 

105 

167 

96 

117 

155 

183 

124 

104 

102 

167 

80 

123 

173 

174 

116 

96 

100 

155 

100 

133 

118 

183 

116 

88 

100 

189 

104 

134 

141 

109 

115 

133 

100 

195 

104 

144 

132 

169 

118 

157 

108 

183 

110 

146 

121 

149 

118 

140 

100 

256 

80 

137 

111 

115 

95 

145 

100 

256 

81 

167 

100 

96 

97 

134 

100 

256 

84 

153 

107 

87 

105 

133 

100 

233 

88 

145 

93 

104 

114 

102 

116 

211 

97 

138 

94 

187 

09 

141 

110 

200 

114 

145 

94 

148 

99 

123 

111 

180 

98 

135 

93 

143 

92 

122 

1U5 

155 

77 

125 

75 

110 

70 

102 

24.  '25-27. 


a 


100 
121 
163 
137 
126 
145 
154 
143 
151 
137 
150j 
109 
1231 
103 
150 
130 
137 
173 
147 
107 
160 


100 
141 
121 
129 
141 
140 
138 
127 
126 
114 
122 
118 
110 
111 
HI 
116 
107 
114 
114 
110 
£0 


Dates. 


28-29. 


J 
i 


1845-'50,  ATeraffe  6  years 

1S7,  IstJuly 

IK8, 1st  .January 

186a,  1st  January 

1W6,  ist  January 

UH7, 1st  January 

UK,  1st  January 

IM,  1st  January 

1^6,  Ist  January 

1971, 1st  January 

1972,  Ist  January 

U73, 1st  January 

1974,  Ist  January 

Wia,  1st  January 

IstJuly 

1976, 1st  January 

IstJuly 

1^.  Ist  January 

IstJuly 

1878,  Ist  January 

1879, 1st  January 


100 

103 

100 

97 

91 

95 

94 

97 

90 

115 

116 

127 

125 

132 

125 

128 

128 

128 

182 

132 

UO 


80. 

8L 

34. 

35-86. 

37. 

89. 

42. 

43. 

-s 

ti 

• 

O  0 

§ 

1 

100 

1 

• 

1 

M 

■ 

Cotton 
Perm 
only. 

5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

147 

150 

133 

121 

143 

166 

97 

126 

118 

180 

121 

110 

131 

127 

80 

123 

93 

131 

101 

96 

115 

115 

325 

323 

112 

181 

122 

100 

123 

122 

267 

308 

106 

128 

98 

88 

114 

99 

191 

215 

98 

136 

96 

86 

111 

112 

181 

118 

111 

136 

89 

85 

109 

129 

139 

149 

105 

128 

83 

88 

109 

138 

144 

154 

102 

128 

81 

87 

103 

160 

106 

188 

lU 

133 

103 

99 

109 

177 

110 

149 

98 

144 

105 

141 

124 

171 

126 

154 

68 

147 

104 

167 

139 

143 

106 

136 

108 

153 

105 

138 

187 

118 

95 

122 

93 

150 

100 

126 

126 

106 

96 

121 

120 

147 

100 

125 

181 

99 

106 

123 

107 

140 

94 

111 

121 

94 

80 

113 

102 

144 

93 

104 

126 

95 

82 

108 

99 

150 

85 

04 

118 

87 

82 

105 

89 

150 

81 

91 

109 

85 

82 

104 

80 

150 

78 

80 

88 

82 

75 

82 

44-45. 

• 

e 

^ 

1 

M 

o 

•d 

o 

0 

1 

M 

3 

o 

o 

u 

H 

If 

l§ 


I    S 


^•9 
I" 


100 

2,200 

113 

2,996 

99 

2,612 

252 

3,575 

222 

3.564 

178 

8,024 

114 

2,682 

131 

2,666 

135 

2,689 

118 

2,590 

125 

2,835 

126 

2,947 

110 

2,891 

116 

2,778 

116 

2,092 

111 

2,711 

97 

2,531 

113 

2,715 

108 

2,025 

101 

2,554 

88 

2.227 

100 
101 
OS 
102 
105 
108 
112 
108 
110 
111 
118 
119 
122 
123 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
123 


1 
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APPENDIX — ^ENGLAND. 


UI,^Tabl€8  of  Prices  from  paper  hy  Mr,  Ellis,  on  ike  "  Money  Value  of  Food  m4  Bern 

MateriaUf" published  in  «' Statist"  of  8^  June,  1878. 

(Prices  compnted  from  the  qoantitiea  mid  valnes  of  the  articles  imported  as  stated  in  the  Boird  of 

Trade  retiinis.1 

A.— Average  Prieee  qf  SeUeted  Artidet/cr  VariouM  Tears, 


*       1.  Food,  Ac. 

Animals,  oxen per  head. 

'*       sheep do.. 

Batter per  cwt 

Cheese do.. 

Coll'ee per  lb 

Wheat  per  cwt 

Barley   do.. 

Maize do.. 

Flour do.. 

Spirits  of  aU  kinds per  gall. 

Sagar,  raw per  cwt. 

Tea per  lb. 

Tobacco do . . 

Wine pergaU 

2.  Matbruls. 

Cotton per  cwt. 

Dves,  Indigo do... 

Flax do... 

Hide8,dry do... 

Coal* per  ton. 

Copper,  nnfinished per  cwt. 

Iron,  raw* « per  ton. 

8Uk per  lb. 

Tallow ..per  cwt. 

Wood,  sawn  or  split per  load. 

Wool per  lb. 


1860. 


£ 
13.70 
L78 
4.90 
2.56 
0.031 
0.460 
0.868 
0.334 
0.720 
0.188 
1.30 

o.on 

0.032 
0.340 


3.16 
30.50 
2.76 
3.72 
0.466 
5.37 
2.86 
1.02 
2.73 
2.85 
0.074 


1860. 


£ 
17.40 
L72 
5.80 
8.15 
0.028 
0.520 
0.420 
0.335 
0.70 
0.184 
L23 
0.074 
0.035 
0.306 


5.21 
36.00 
2.83 
8.40 
0.483 
3.50 
2.00 
L22 
2.27 
2.55 
0.057 


187S. 


1876. 


£ 
16L80 
2.14 
5.42 
8.0 
0.040 
0.650 
a434 
0.848 
0.040 
0.226 
L20 
0.070 
0.032 
0.880 


£ 
21.09 
2.14 
6.85 
2.77 
0.043 
0.5S1 
O.308 
0.318 
0.80 
0.188 
1.05 
0.070 
0lO35 

asso 


4.  OS 

8.02 

2&0 

24.20 

2.50 

2.52 

4.14 

4.82 

LOS 

0.547 

4.38 

4.0 

6.28 

8.13 

1.05 

0.96 

2.05 

2.14 

8.08 

2.78 

0.061 

0.065 

First 
((Dar- 
ter of 

1678. 


t 
30i0 
130 
Sl73 
3.50 
(.MS 
OifiU 

e.4» 

0.33$ 

6.910 

a  IBS 

L12 

OlOCS 

a033 

as36 


1» 

2125 
136 
Il» 
0.tf7 
1» 
1« 

aso 

10 

in 

OlOSB 


*lBzpoirt  prices  of  these  srtlolea. 


BI8E   IN  TUE   VALUE   OF  QOLD. 


B. — iggrigalt  PrUaiif  Ghi^  Artiiilf  ImftrtUd OHdFrtiutti. 

lAQovuca  bfdng  made  for  Hielr  rclotlTe  impoiiiiDCe, 
HTlTed  M  ID  tlie  VI 

rrntiiiiaaetiatedjtotnai-  ''^ —  '■-■-•  ^—- — 


1^ 
1 

Belatlve  amt  in— 

Altid«lMiported  iH  prodnoed. 

i 

i 

i 

t 

IS 

1 

< 
s 

IB 

! 
\ 

7 

law 

.090 

lioiM) 
4.230 

a.uo 

z!bo 

.820 

i.-m 
i.m 

9.000 

8.000 
Z.DOO 

4.000 
LOOO 
4.000 
3.000 

2.' 000 
10.000 

1.000 

3.000 

1.000 

6.000 

2000 
2.000 

1. 000 

2.000 

Z050 
.AM 
1.430 
18.  7» 

b!»oo 

iS 

14.  BOO 
.TOO 

II 

7.4B0 

9.  mo 

7.400 
2.200 
.880 

■IS 

l.WO 

!o20 
.000 
:flso 

£000 

8!o«o 

1.140 

2.1(10 

a  190 

0  115 

100 

BLnO 

mooo 

iiioeo 

MOIO 

?B.4TS 
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Table  IV,— Estimated  l^roduotian  of  Gold  throughout  the  World  from  1852  tol875.«ko(nM 
the  total  for  each  Quinquennial  Period,  and  the  Average  Annual  Amount  in  8uA  Period. 
Compilea  from  paper  handed  in  to  the  Committee  on  Depreciation  of  Silter  hy  Sir  Hfctw 
Hay.    No,  338  of  aeseion  1876,  Appendix,  p,  25. 

[In  thooBUidfl  of  pounds,  OOO's  omitted.] 


Yean. 


1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1850. 


Total  in  5  years. 


1857. 
1858. 
IS50. 
1860. 
1861. 


Total  in  5  years 


1862. 
1863. 
1804. 
1865. 
1866. 


Total  in  5  years 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


Total  in  5  years 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 


Total  in  4  years . 


Total  prodao- 
tion  01  gold. 


£36.550, 
31,090. 
25,400. 
27, 015, 
29,  520, 


149, 665. 


26,655, 
24,980, 
24,070, 
23,850, 
22,760, 


123,165, 


21,550, 
21,890, 
22,600. 
24,040, 
24,220, 


113. 800, 


22,805, 
21,045, 
21.245, 
21, 870, 
21.400. 


108,765, 


19,010, 
19.240. 
18,150, 
19,600, 


7G»800. 


ATermnxntil 
productioa  m 
quinqiiriiiual 
period. 


£39.983, 


34.60, 


22,780. 


21.  TS. 


»}i,W, 


*Average  of  four  years  only. 
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Table  Y.—Statemettt  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  undermentioned  Ariiclea 
in  1873,  with  the  Average  Pricee  at  which  they  were  Exported;  of  the  Quantity  of  the  same 
Articles  Exported  in  le77y  and  the  Valuer  they  would  Exhtbil  at  the  Average  Prices  of 
1873,  and  of  the  Actual  Values  Deelared  in  1877. 

[  From  rep<nt  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Prices  of  Ezporta  of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  1861-77.] 

[OOO's  omitted  in  colimins  of  quantities.] 


Articles. 


Quantities  of  arti- 
cles  exported  in — 


1873. 


Alkati cwts. 

Animalft,  horses No. 

Anns  and  ammonition : 

Fire«nn8,  small No. 

Gunpowder lbs . 

B>^  empty doz. 

fierr  and  aTe brls. 

Books,  prints cwts. 

Butter do . . 

Candles,  of  all  sorts lbs. 

Canij^es,  railway No. 

Cement cwts. 

Cbeeae do.. 

('oals.  cindem,  and  fuel tons. 

Cordage  snd  twine cwts. 

Corn: 

Wheat do. . 

Whest,  floor do. . 

Cotton  yam lbs. 

Cotton  mana&ctores : 

Piece  goods,  white  or  plain, 
^ds 

Piece     goods,      printed, 
cheekra,  or  dyed yds 

Of  mixed  materials do.. 

Fish,  herrings brls 

Glass: 

Plate sq.ft 

FUnt .cwts 

Common  bottles do. . 

Of  other  sorts do. . 

Hals  of  all  sorts doz. 

lieather: 

Tanned,  nnwronght cwts 

Wrcnight,    boots   and  shoes, 
doz.  prs 

Of  other  sorts lbs 

iJnen  and  Jute  yam : 

Linen  yam lbs. 

Jateyam do.. 

Linfii  ana  Jute  manufactures : 
Unen  manufiActures — 

White  or  plain    yds 

Printed,  cnecked,  or  dyed  do.. 

Sail-cloth  and  sails do.  . 

Jote  manufactures do.. 

Uetato: 
Iron- 
Old,  for  remanufacture  . 

Pig  and  puddled 

Bar,  ancle,  bolt,  and  rod 

Kaiiroad,  of  all  sorts — 

Wire 

Sheets,    boiler,    and  armoar 
pLites tons. 

Galranisrd do. . 

Buops do . . 

»     Tinned  plates do.. 

Cast  or  wTongbti,  &c do. . 

Steel,  unwrought do. . 

Manufactnres  of  steel — do. . 


tons 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
do.. 


4,754, 
8, 

S54, 

10,627, 

4, 430, 

585, 

?4, 

45, 

0,503, 

3. 

4,346, 

19, 

12, 018, 

120, 

1,128, 

40. 

214, 779, 


2, 384, 174, 

1, 083, 300, 

10, 255, 

724, 

2,183. 
124, 
908, 
117, 
508, 

lie, 

528, 
1,055, 

28,734, 
12,204, 


105,404, 

8,198, 

4, 522, 

05, 935, 


00, 

1,142, 

287, 

785, 

29, 

115, 
32, 
55, 
121, 
282, 
30. 
10, 


1877. 


5,686, 
2, 

251, 

10,155, 

4,921, 

401, 

84. 

37, 

0,085, 

2, 
4,492, 

17, 

15,420, 

106, 

208, 

29 

227, 65i; 


2, 699, 282, 

1, 125, 255, 

13, 284, 

050, 

1, 157, 
90, 

013, 
84, 

889, 

144. 

430, 
1*481. 

19,210, 
14,998, 


169, 275, 

14, 411, 

4.081, 

110,753, 


23. 
882, 
248, 
408, 

51, 

89, 
54. 
50, 

153. 

255. 
24, 
11, 


12. 32«. 
62.95J. 

29. 13«. 

a38d. 

8.64«. 

82. 81«. 

10.881. 

11&  14«. 

*a  04». 

IILOSI. 

3.04s. 
88.30». 
20.00«. 
50.701. 

13.47s. 
18. 07«. 
17. 76d. 


3.45d. 

4.78<i. 

9.29d. 

28.38s. 

3. 01«. 
57.88s. 
10. 18«. 
33.00s. 
29.40s. 

0.001. 

04. 73s. 
3.08s. 

10. 51d. 
4.04(i. 


7.02d. 

7.03(2. 

ia97<i. 

3.98d 


6.622. 

124.65s. 

13.092. 

13.272. 

23. 522. 

17. 052. 
20. 952. 
14. 582. 
32. 772. 
10.432. 
37. 112. 
60.552. 


2,920,000 
177,202 

515,260 

442, 170 

1, 913, 153 

2.422,020 

918,840 

205,585 

220,770 

360,000 

660,444 

81.063 

13, 188, 511 

359,643 

750, 605 

43,828 

15,805,440 


34,288,471 

21, 580, 770 

028,041 

1,020,078 

828,000 
350,265 
401,018 
192, 752 
880,7^ 

1,048,000 

1, 707, 880 
304,808 

1. 076, 830 
200,521 


0,204,800 
200.630 
263,276 

1,500,850 


300,522 

7, 118, 037 

3, 755, 080 

10, 418, 852 

602,470 

2,056.032 

867,271 

708,680 

3,  053, 042 

6,478,750 

1,402,857 

728,831 


fljT^ 


£ 
3, 502, 572 
142, 141 

865,024 

429, 452 

2, 125, 036 

1, 900, 017 

018, 250 

220,838 

203,863 

268,470 

682,700 

72,298 

16, 113, 052 

317, 120 

140,041 

27,508 

16, 846, 204 


38,802,180 

22, 411, 333 
514, 184 
021,002 

174, 138 
278, 318 
811,886 
138,044 
1, 308, 816 

1,200,870 

1, 411, 651 
272,545 

1, 321, 001 
252, 401 


5, 056, 970 
458, 155 
237.532 

1,036,154 


154.068 
5, 407, 433 
3,246,160 
6, 611, 857 
1, 201, 684 

1, 601, 014 

1,407,832 

823,172 

6,  021, 210 

4, 047, 033 

001,470 

787,87(1 


£ 

2, 107, 101 
108,070 

263,793 

394, 577 

1, 518, 611 

1, 901, 309 

897, 742 

247,033 

195, 910 

202,805 

579, 708 

09,098 

7, 844, 480 

294,758 

185, 132 

25,268 

12, 192, 954 


31,809,747 

20, 21A,  715 

413,987 

1,058,060 

128,663 
268,229 
330,754 
120.823 
1,100,550 

1, 165, 184 

1, 336, 478 
305, 175 

1,291,729 
217, 424 


4, 597, 605 
471,982 
233,180 

1,647,408 


100,788 
2,528,055 
1, 928, 103 
3,868.106 

752,278 

1,140,417 

1, 100, 374 

482,522 

3,033,126 

3, 645, 661 

807,850 

717,035 


^Perdoxenlbs. 
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Tabus  V— Continued. 


ArticleB. 


Metals — Continued. 
Copper— 
Unwruught,  ingots,  oakes,  or 

slabs cwts 

Wt ought  or  partly  wrought — 
11  ixf>d  or  yellow  metal  cwts. 

Of  other  sorts do.. 

Brass  of  all  sorts do.. 

Lead :  Pig»  sheet,  and  pipe . .  tons . 

Tin,  un  wrought cwts 

Zinc,  wrought  and  nnwro't.  .do. . 

Oil,  seed  galls 

Paper  other  than  hangings,  .cwts 

Salt tons. 

bilk   mannfSActures— broad  piece 

goods yds 

S<Mp cwts 

Spirits,  British galls 

Sugar,  refined cwts. 

Wool,  sheen  and  lambs' lbs . 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam lbs. 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufact's: 
Cloths,  coatings,  &.C.,  unmixed 

and  mixed yds 

Flannels,  blankets,  &c do. . 

Worsted  stufb,  mixed  and  un- 
mixed   yds 

Carpets  and  druggets do . . 


Total. 


cl 


uantities  of  arti- 
cles exported  in— 


1873. 


250, 

231, 

209, 

84, 

32, 

115, 

11, 157, 
320. 
841, 

2,»84, 
184, 

1.68«, 
697. 

7,035, 
34,745, 


38.634, 
14,447, 

282,885, 
».»21, 


1877. 


232, 

841, 

225, 

92, 

42, 

122, 

116, 

16,540, 

321, 

834, 

4,356. 

299, 

1,530. 

1. 119, 

9,549, 

26,973, 


44. 125. 
16.059, 

194. 777. 
6.454, 


i|1 

ill 

hi 


4.6«. 

4.291. 

5. 182. 

5.90t. 
23.75^. 

&83Z. 
24.92t. 

2.d4«. 

8.04Z. 
ia77t. 

8.54«. 
26.45f. 

2.50«. 
30.02«. 
21.18(2. 
37.26(2. 


41.  OOd. 
18.10(2. 

12.  lid. 


I 


o  o  o 


1, 212, 612 

990,160 

1, 084, 701 

500,720 

700.204 

786,156 

&\746 

1, 471, 071 

973, 617 

789,054 

528,266 
243,047 
210,964 

1. 045. 751 
620,848 

5,393,493 


6.599,635 
1,080,864 

14,277,382 


38.64(2.1  1,507.383 


1,084.468 

1,464.057 

1,163.744 
550,128 

1,008,591 
833,158 
144.237 

2,184.426 
976.311 
782,428 

771,029 
395.452 
191.256 

1,679.681 
842,699 

4,187,486 


7,538,056 
1,211,086 

9,828.125 
1,039,106 


I 


192,458,901  ,191,530,450 


H 


a, 


1,207,073 
97.*..  102 
44<i.<i2u 
912. 4* 

44^.m;i 

1,971.  Mi 
9Ul,$r4 
462. 57.-. 

701.41* 
365. '«»4 
374.-.SI* 

i,Mii«» 

7tt\.fl« 
3,6Q814M 


6,5«7.WJ6 

1,17«1377 

7,725.414 
S47.7C 


147.  &1, 330 


3IS£  IF  TD  run  0  M!» 


ITRN  EAST  INDIA  (SILVER.) 

h,  1877,  pp.  17-20. 

■' anient  of  India  for  measures  in  remedy  of 
'  Gold  price  of  Silver j  and  the  a^itian  taken 

le  secretary  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Com- 
iisideration  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor- 
'wing  two  Itesolutions  sidopted  at  a  special 
•ber  held  on  Saturday  the  15th  July : 

UESOLUTIONS. 

<'preciation  in  the  value  of  Silver  is  a  ques- 

'  he  political  and  financial  interests  of  the 

its  very  great  importance,  the  committee 

tvemment,  in  order  to  obtain  such  infor- 

:ive  in  regard  to  the  jjolicy  which  they 

I  instances. 

(\s  of  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 

ultimate  measures  that  the  Govem- 

M»t  XXIII  of  1870,  making  it  obliga- 

all  Silver  tendered  for  Coinage,  and 

1871,  making  it  obligatory  on  the 

irainst  Silver  bullion  sent  in,  be 

>f  Government;  and  that  during 

^e  not  lawful  to  import  coined 

Mie  chamber  forwarded,  for 
''ouncil,  copy  of  the  pro- 
.leeting  aforesaid. 
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In  this  letter  the  committee  of  the  chamber,  while  recogniziDg  the 
difficulty  of  the  position  of  the  Government  of  India,  remarked  that  the 
uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  shrouded  the  action  of  government  had 
been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  merchants  and  bankers,  and 
would  so  continue  to  attend  their  ti*ansactions  so  long  as  they  were  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  C/Ourse  of  action  the  government  proposed  to  take. 
The  committee,  therefore,  expressed  a  hope  that  his  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  would,  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  the  country  gener 
ally,  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  meeting,  and 
make  public  the  intentions  of  the  government. 

As  to  the  second  resolution,  the  committee  pointed  out  that  its  object 
was  not  to  prohibit  Coinage  altogether  (for  that  would  be  likely  to  bring 
about  a  collapse  of  credit),  but  to  place  all  Coinage  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  to  be  exercised  at  their  discretion.  It  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee suicidal  for  the  secretary  of  state  to  all  the  competition  of  bar 
silver  with  rupees  which  he  has  to  offer  to  those  requiring  Money  in 
India,  and  that  to  suspend  the  free  conversion  of  Silver  bulUon  into 
legal-tender  Coin  was  not  only  wise  and  reasonable,  but  a  necessary  pre 
caution  for  the  Government  of  India  to  take  for  the  preservation  of  their 
own  currency,  and  to  support  the  credit  of  their  own  loans,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  country  from  being  swamped  by  Silver  sent  in  by  foreign 
nations. 

The  committee  argued  that  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  India  wa? 
compelled  "to  put  their  mint  stamp  to  all  Silver''  sent  to  India  "had 
given  an  artificial  and  fictitious  value  to  Silver,"  which  would  cease  dt 
soon  as  the  law  was  suspended.  '*  Bar-silver  would  then  gradually  M 
to  its  own  intrinsic  value,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  depreciated 
would  be  soon  gauged,  whereas,  as  things  were,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
how  much  its  value  was  appreciated  by  our  '  open  Coinage  system.  "* 

When  all  Europe  was  closing  its  doors  against  the  import  of  Silver, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  having  as  little  of  the  metal  as  possible, 
should  the  depreciation  be  found  permanent,  it  seemed  most  impohtic, 
the  committee  thought,  "  to  keep  ours  wide  open  for  the  reception  of 
an  unlimited  quantity,  costing  the  country  through  our  coinage  lawi^ 
far  more  than  its  real  intrinsic  value."  The  committee  could  see  no 
valid  reason  against  the  immediate  adoption  by  the  government  of  the 
second  i-esolution  of  the  meeting,  and  considered  that  the  objections 
brought  against  it  were  based  either  on  a  misconception  of  its  real  scope, 
or  on  abstract  principles  (ignored  by  other  States) ;  whereas  the  posi 
tion  of  affairs  was  altogether  exceptional,  and  ordinary'  rules  did  not 
apply.  The  committee  represented  that  the  measures  recommended  in 
the  resolution  were  not  more  stringent  than  (in  fact  scarcely  so  stringent 
as)  the  first  financiers  in  Europe  had  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 

Lastly,  the  committee  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  third  proposition 
put  before  the  meeting,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  Gold  Standard, 
which,  in  deference  to  the  feeling  apparent  among  members  present, 
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was  temporarily  withdrawn ;  and  they  referred  the  government  to  the 
debate  at  the  meeting  upon  tbis  proposal. 

On  the  31st  July  the  Government  of  India  published  a  resolution  in- 
viting attention  to  the  immediately  probable  financial  consequences  of 
the  fiaJl  in  the  Gold  value  of  Silver^  and  insisting  nxK>n  the  necessity  for 
the  utmost  economy  of  the  public  resoiux^s. 

On  the  1st  August  the  secretary  to  the  Calcutta  Trades  Association 
forwarded  a  memorial  from  the  master  waitlens  and  committee  of  the 
association  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India 
in  eouQcil. 

In  this  document  the  memorialists  represented  that  th^y  had  for 
many  months  -pSLSt  been  suffering  great  loss  from  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
change, which  bid  fair  to  paralyze  trade.  The  memorialists  joined  earn- 
estly with  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  urging  on  the  govern- 
ment the  importance  of  declaring  the  policy  it  intended  to  pursue  for 
the  remedy  of  this  evil,  and  prayed  that  the  policy  of  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  compulsory  Coinage  of  Silver  might  receive  the  early 
consideration  of  government. 

The  memorialists  fqrther  .expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  desire 
manifested  by  the  government  to  encourage  local  manufactures,  and 
suggested  a  i-elaxation  of  the  rules  against  the  purchase  of  imported 
stores  for  the  government  in  India. 

On  the  22d  September,  1876,  after  considering  the  "  Report  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Depreciation  of  Silver, 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed  on  the  5th  July,  1870,^'  the  Government  of  India 
published  a  I'esolution  (No.  3044)  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Calcutta  Trades  Association,  in  which 
the  following  arguments  and  conclusions  were  stated: 

1.  The  recent  change  in  the  value  of  Silver,  measured  in  Gold,  may 
be  due  to  changes  in  the  value  of  one  metal  or  the  other,  or  of  both. 
Before  a  fit  remedy  can  be  applied,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  what  ex- 
actly has  happened,  whether  Gold  has  risen  or  Silver  tallen,  and  how 
much  the  value  of  each  metal  has  changed.  It  cannot  be  assumed, 
without  decisive  proof,  that  the  divergence  of  the  two  metals  is  due 
wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Silver. 

2.  The  prices  of  commodities  and  of  the  precious  metals  in  London 
and  in  India  wimess  to  a  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold  since 
March,  1873,  and  especially  since  December,  1875,  and  do  not  show  any 
fall  in  the  value  of  Silver  measured  in  commodities  other  than  Gold. 
Using  these  prices  with  all  reserve,  it  must  still  be  said  that  they  afibrd 
evidence  of  this  fact  at  least  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold  is  one  of 
tlie  causes  which  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  metals. 

3.  The  divergence  of  the  value  of  the  two  metals  seems  due  to  three 
principal  causes,  of  which  the  first  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient : 

(1)  The  substitution  of  Gold  as  the  Standard  of  value,  in  Grermany, 
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the  Netherlands,  and  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms,  for  Silver,  and  in  fhe 
countries  of  the  Latin  Convention  for  their  cnstomary  alternative  or 
comx>ensatory  Standard  of  SUver  and  Gold. 

(2)  The  increased  production  of  Silver  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

(3)  The  decreased  demand  for  Silver  in  India. 

4.  The  value  of  Gold  and  Silver,  like  that  of  any  other  commodity, 
depends  on  the  one  hand  upon  their  supply,  on  the  other  upon  the  de- 
mand for  them,  which  again  depends  upon  the  uses  made  of  them.  The 
long  continued  equilibrium  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver 
is  due  to  the  two  metals  having  shared,  without  material  change  of  con- 
ditions, the  only  great  field  for  the  employment  of  either  of  them,  t.  e., 
the  supply  of  legal-tender  Metallic  Money.  This  equilibrium  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  rapid  supersession  of  Silver  by  Gold  in  Europe  and 
America  as  the  Standard  of  value,  and  therefore  as  the  material  of  legal- 
tender  metallic  Money.  This  supersession  is  calculated  a  priori  to  raise 
the  value  of  Gold  no  less  than  to  lower  the  value  of  Silver. 

5.  Excessive  importance  is  not  per  se  attached  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  Silver  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

6.  When  India  is  in  a  normal  condition,  t.  a.,  when  there  is  no  abnor- 
mal demand  for  any  of  her  staples,  and  she  is  not  borrowing  large  sumB 
from  abroad,  the  amount  of  treasure  required  to  settle  her  accounts 
with  the  world  is  not  considerable,  and  of  the  treasure  received  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  has  always  been  Gold.  The  large  imports  of  treasure 
into  India  since  1850  are  due  to  abnormal  circumstances,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Crimean  war  transferred  to  India  large  demands  for  pro- 
duce theretofore  obtained  from  Russia. 

(2)  The  American  civil  war  exaggerated  temporarily  the  value  of 
Indian  cotton. 

(3)  Great  sums  of  money  have  been  borrowed  for : 

(a)  The  suppression  of  the  mutiny ; 

(b)  The  construction  of  railroads  (guaranteed  and  State)  and  caoals. 

(c)  The  Bengal  famine. 

It  would  be  altogether  misleading  to  treat  the  great  imports  of  treas- 
ure in  the  last  twenty -five  years  as  normal,  or  to  expect  that  they  will  or 
can  continue.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  expect  that  Silver  will 
be  poured  into  India,  although,  of  course,  if  it  falls  in  value,  a  greater 
weight  of  it  must  come  to  represent  the  same  value. 

7.  To  suspend  the  free  Coinage  of  legal-tender  metallic  Money,  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  would  give  a  monopoly 
value  to  the  existing  stock  of  rupees,  and  so  reduce  prices ;  whereas 
prices  are  not  yet  risen. 

8.  Tlie  value  of  no  substance  can  serve  as  a  standard  measure  of 
value,  unless  its  use  as  the  material  of  legal-t^ender  currency  is  freely  ad- 
mitted. If,  therefore,  the  free  coinage  of  Silver  on  fixed  conditions  were 
disallowed  in  India,  Silver  would  no  longer  be  the  standard  of  value  of 
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India,  bat  another  standard  would  be  substitated,  viz,  the  monopoly 
value  of  the  existing  stock  of  nipees,  tempered  by  any  additions  made 
to  it  by  the  government,  or  ilUcitly.  K  no  such  additions  were  made, 
the  value  of  the  rupee  would  gradually  but  surely  rise,  owing  to  the 
supply  being  cut  oflf. 

9.  Tbe  stamp  of  a  properly  regulated  mint,  such  as  the  Indian  Mints, 
adds  nothing,  except  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  seigniorage,  to  the 
value  of  the  metal  on  which  it  is  impressed,  but  only  certifies  to  its 
weight  and  purity. 

10.  A  sound  system  of  currency  must  be  automatic  or  self-regulating. 
^0  ci\ilized  government  can  undertake  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
by  how  much  the  legal -tender  currency  should  be  increased  or  decreased, 
nor  would  it  be  justified  in  leaving  the^community  without  a  fixed  me- 
tallic standanl  of  value  even  for  a  short  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  European  nation  has  rejected  Silver  as  a  standard  of  value 
without  substituting  Gold. 

11.  For  all  these  reasons  the  Government  of  India  rejected  as  inad- 
missible the  proposal  that  the  mints  should  be  closed  to  the  free  coin- 
age of  Silver  for  the  public  on  fixed  conditions,  without  at  the  same 
time  opening  them  to  the  free  coinage  of  Gold  as  legal-tender  money  on 
fixed  conditions. 

12.  The  Government  of  India  further  concluded  that  there  was  noth- 
ing as  yet  demanding  recourse  to  a  measure  so  costly,  and  of  which  all 
the  conditions  were  so  uncertain,  a«  the  adoption  of  a  Gold  standard. 
Thus  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  resolutions  were : 

1st.  That  the  divergence  of  the  values  of  Gold  and  Silver  is  not  nec- 
essarily attributed  only  to  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  Silver ;  that 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  Gold  may  have  increased,  as 
well  as  that  Silver  has  decreased  in  value,  and  that  this  consideration 
must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  action  of  government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  disorder. 

2d.  That  although  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  trade  that 
the  standard  of  value  in  India  should  be  the  same  as  the  standard  of 
value  in  the  chief  countries  with  which  India  interchanges  commodi- 
ties, yet  trade  will  not  be  permanently  injured  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  measured  in  Gold,  provided  only  that  a  fresh  stable  equilib- 
rium of  the  precious  metals  be  attained. 

3d.  That  up  to  the  present  moment  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
interfering  with  the  standard  of  value. 

The  only  other  representations  received  upon  the  subject  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  have  been  complaints  by  various  European  officers  in 
its  service  of  the  loss  which  they  are  suffering  from  the  fall  of  the  ster- 
ling value  of  the  rupee,  and  prayers  for  assistance  fipom  the  State. 

These  memorials  are  still  under  consideration,  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Financial  Department, 

Calcutta,  9th  February^  1877. 
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Table  IV,— Estimated  Xroduetim  of  Gold  throughout  the  World  from  18G8  to  1875,  $hotn»9 
the  total  for  each  Quinattennial  Period,  and  the  Average  Annual  Am^ntnt iniuek  Periol 
Compilea  from  paper  handed  in  to  the  Committee  on  JUeprcciation  of  Silver  bg  Sir  Hertor 
Bay,    No.  338  of  aeeeion  1876,  Appendix,  p.  25. 

[In  thonsandB  of  poimda,  000*b  omitted.] 


Tears. 


1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


Total  in  6  yean. 


1857. 
1858. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 


Total  in  5  yean 


1862. 
1863. 
18M. 
1865. 
1866. 


Total  in  5  yean 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


Total  In  5  yean 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


Total  in  4  yean . 


Total  prDfia<y 
tionorgold. 


£36,650. 
31,090, 
25,490, 
27, 015, 
29,520, 


140, 665. 


26,655, 
24,930, 
24, 070, 
23,850, 
22,760, 


123,165, 


21. 550, 
21,890, 
22,600, 
24, 040, 
24,220, 


113,800, 


22,805, 
21, 945, 
21.245, 
21,870. 
21.400. 


108,765, 


19,910, 
19.240, 
18,150, 
19,500, 


76.800, 


Axenfse  asoiul 
production  in 
quinaafimiAl 
peiiod. 


£39^933, 


} 


21.  SB, 


22, 7«, 


21,75; 


'19,2Ml 


'Average  of  four  yean  only. 
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Table  V. — Siatenu^it  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  undennentionedArticlca 
in  1873,  viih  the  Average  Prices  at  which  they  were  Exported;  of  the  Quantity  of  the  same 
Articles  Exported  in  1877,  and  the  Falttes  they  would  ExhUni  at  the  Average  Prices  of 
1873,  and  of  the  Actual  Values  Declared  in  1877. 

[  From  rep<n>t  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Prices  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  1861-*77.  ] 

(OOO's  omitted  in  colnmns  of  quantities.] 


Artielefl. 


Alkali cwts. 

Animalii,  horses No. 

Annn  and  ammimition: 

Fire-arms^  small "So. 

(runpowder lbs. 

Bs^  empty doz. 

hetT  and  ale brls . 

Books,  printed cwts. 

Butter do. . 

Candles,  of  all  sorts lbs. 

Carriages,  railway No. 

Cement cwts. 

Cheese do. . 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel toiM. 

Cordage  and  twine cwts. 

Com: 

Wheat do.. 

Wheat,  flour do. . 

Cotton  yam lbs. 

Cotton  manufiMstnres: 

Piece  goods,  white  or  plain, 
jjrds  

Piece     goods,      printed, 
checked,  or  dyed yds 

Of  mixed  materials do. . 

Fish,  herrings brls 

Glass: 

Plate 8q.ft 

FUnt ^  .cwts 

Common  bottles do. . 

Of  other  sorts do. . 

Hats  of  all  sorts doz. 

Leather: 

Tanned,  unwrought cwts 

Wrought,    boots   and  shoes, 
doz.  prs 

Of  other  sorts lbs 

Linen  and  Jute  yam : 

Linen  yam lbs. 

Jate  yam do.. 

Linen  ana  Jute  manufactures : 
Linen  manufactures — 

White  or  plain    yds 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed  do.. 

Sail-cloth  and  sails do. . 

Jnte  manufactures do. . 

Metals: 
Inm— 

Old,  for  remanufoctnro  . .  tons 

Pig  and  puddled do.. 

Bar,  ancle,  bolt,  and  rod  .  .do. . 

Kailroad,  of  all  sorts do. . 

Wire do.. 

Sheets,    boiler,    and  armoiu* 
pbtes tons. 


Quantities  of  aitl- 
cles  exported  in — 


1873.   * 


18T7. 


4,734, 
3. 

354,1 
16.627,! 
4,430,; 
585, 
84, 
45,1 
6,503, 
3, 
4,348, 

19, 

12, 018, 

120, 

1,128, 

46, 

214, 779) 


Galyanised do. 

Hoops do. 

Tinned  plates do. . 

Cast  or  wrought.  &c do. . 

Steel,  unwrought do. . 

liannfactnres  of  steel do. . 


2,384,174, 

1, 083, 300, 

16, 2r»5, 

724, 

2,183. 
124, 
908, 

117. 
598, 
I 

116, 

528, 
1,655, 

28,734, 
12,264, 


195,404, 

8,198, 

4, 522, 

05,935, 


60, 

1, 142, 

287, 

785, 

29, 

115, 
32, 
55, 

121. 

282, 
30, 
10, 


5,686, 
2, 

251, 

16,155, 

4,921, 

461, 

84, 

37, 

6, 085, 

2, 

4,492, 

17, 

15, 420, 

106, 

208, 

29, 

227,651, 


2,690,282, 

1, 125, 255, 

13,284, 

650, 

1, 157, 
96. 

613, 
84, 

889. 

144, 

436, 
1,481, 

19, 216, 
14,908, 


159,275, 

14,411, 

4,081, 

116,753, 


23, 
882, 
248. 
498, 

51, 

80, 
54, 
50, 

153. 

255. 
24, 
11, 


S  «T3 

Ik 

til 


12. 82«. 
62. 05{. 

2e.l3«. 

a38d. 

&64«. 

82. 81«. 

10. 8«. 

118. 14«. 

*a04*. 

111.  m. 

3.04a. 
86.3a«. 
20.009. 
50. 70f . 

13.47«. 
18. 07ff. 
17. 76d. 


3.45d. 

4.78d. 

0. 20d. 

28.38a. 

3.  Ola. 
57.88a. 
10. 18«. 
33.06a. 
20.40a. 

0.001. 

64.73a. 
3.68«. 

la  51d. 
4.04d. 


7.62d. 

7. 63d. 

13. 07d. 

3.98d. 


&62I. 

124.65a. 

13.002. 

13.272. 

23. 522. 

17.  052. 
26.052. 
14.582. 
32. 772. 
10.432. 
37. 112. 
60.552. 


CD 
« 

8.S 

If 

r 


£ 
2, 020, 006 
177,262 

515,260 

442,170 

1, 013, 153 

2,422,020 

013, 846 

265,585 

220, 776 

306,006 

660,444 

81.063 

13, 188, 511 

350,643 

750,605 

43,828 

15,805,440 


34, 283, 471 

21, 580, 770 

628,041 

1, 026, 078 

328,600 
350, 265 
461, 018 
102, 752 
880,7^ 

1,048,000 

1, 707, 886 
304,808 

1,076,830 
206,521 


6,204,800 
260,630 
263,276 

1,500,850 


899,522 

7, 118, 037 

3, 755, 080 

10, 418, 852 

692,470 

2,056.932 

807,271 

798, 080 

3, 053, 042 

5, 478, 759 

1,402,857 

728,831 


"55 

m 

&8  ® 


\% 


& 

3, 502, 572 
142. 141 


365, 

429. 

2,125, 

1,000, 

018, 

220, 

203, 

268, 

682, 

72, 

16, 113, 

317, 


024 
452 
036 
017 
250 
833 
863 
470 
700 
208 
052 
120 


140,041 

27,508 

16,846,204 


38, 802, 180 

22, 411. 333 
514, 184 
021,002 

174, 138 
278, 316 
311,886 
138,044 
1, 308, 816 

1, 200, 870 

1,411,651 
272,545 

1, 321, 001 
252,401 


5, 0.56, 070 
458, 155 
237,532 

1, 036, 154 


154,068 
5,407.433 
3, 246, 180 
6,  Oil,  857 
1,201,684 

1, 601. 014 

1.467,832 

823,172 

5, 021, 216 

4, 047, 033 

001,476 

787, 37^ 


li 


2, 107, 161 
168,070 

263,793 

394, 577 

1, 518, 611 

1, 001, 399 

897,742 

247,033 

195, 916 

202,805 

579, 763 

69,098 

7, 844. 486 

294,758 

135, 132 

25,268 

12, 192, 954 


31,809,747 

20, 2UI,  715 

413,987 

1,056,060 

128,663 
268,229 
836,754 
120, 823 
1, 106, 556 

1, 165, 184 

1, 336, 478 
305,175 

1, 291, 720 
217, 424 


4, 507, 665 
471,082 
233,180 

1. 647, 408 


100,788 
2, 528, 655 
1, 028, 103 
3,868,106 

752, 278 

1,140,417 

1, 100, 374 

482, 5S2 

3, 033, 126 

3, 645, 661 

807,850 

717,035 


*  Per  dozen  lbs. 
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Table  IV.—Esiiinated  lyoduction  of  Gold  throughout  the  World  from  1808  to  1875. 9kmnn§ 
the  total  for  each  Quinquennial  Period,  and  the  Average  Annu€il  Amount  in  radk  Penod. 
Compilea  from  paper  handed  in  to  the  Committee  on  JUepreciation  of  Silver  ly  Sir  Efdoi 
Hay.    No.  338  of  seaeion  1876,  Appefidix,  p.  25. 


[Ixi  thonflands  of  pounda,  OOO'e  omitted.] 


Years. 


1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


Total  in  6  years. 


1857. 
1858. 
1850. 
1860. 
1801. 


Total  in  5  yean 


1802. 
1863. 
1804. 
1865. 
1866. 


Total  in  5  years 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


Total  in  5  years 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


Total  in  4  years . 


Total  prodac> 
tion  01  gold. 


£30,550. 
31,090, 
25,490, 
27, 015, 
29,520, 


production  in 
quin^fnaial 
pexiott. 


£391833, 


149, 065, 


26,655, 
24,930. 
24. 970, 
23,850, 
22,760, 


24.fi33. 


123,165, 


21,500. 
21,390, 
22,600, 
24, 040. 
24, 220, 


22,7«, 


113. 800, 


22,805, 
21,045. 
21,245, 
21,870, 
21.400. 


21,753. 


108.765, 


19,910, 
19.240, 
18,150, 
19,500, 


76^8001 


} 


*19,t», 


^Average  of  four  years  only. 
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Table  V. — Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Expwts  of  ihe  undermentioned  Articlea 
in  1873,  with  the  Average  Pricee  at  which  they  were  Exported;  of  the  Quantity  of  the  same 
Articles  Exported  in  1877,  and  the  Values  they  would  Exhibit  at  the  Average  Prices  of 
1873,  and  of  the  Actual  Values  Declared  iu  1877. 

[From  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Prices  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  1881-77.  ] 

[000*s  omitted  in  columns  of  quantities.] 


Quantities  of  arti- 
cles exported  ii 


Aiticlea. 


Alkali cwts. 

Animals,  horses No. 

Anns  and  ammunition : 

fire-Arms,  small No. 

Gtmpowder lbs. 

BAgA,  empty doz. 

Bet-r  and  afe brls . 

Books,  printed cwts. 

Butter do. . 

Candles^  of  all  sorts lbs. 

Carriages,  railway No. 

Cement cwts. 

Cheese do.. 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel tons. 

Cordage  and  twine cwts. 

Com: 

Wheat do. . 

Wheat,  floor do. . 

Cotton  yam lbs. 

Cotton  mannfkctorea: 

Piece  goods,  white  or  plain, 
yds  

Piece     goods,      printed, 
checkra,  or  dyed yds 

Of  mixed  materuds do.. 

Piah.  herrings brls 

Glass: 

Plate sq.ft 

Flint w  .cwts 

Common  bottles do. . 

Of  other  sorts do. . 

Hats  of  all  sorts doz. 

Leather: 

Tanned,  unwrought cwts 

Wrought,    boots   and  shoes, 
doz.  prs 

Of  other  sorts lbs 

Linen  and  Jute  yam : 

Linen  yam lbs. 

Jute  yam do. . 

Linen  and  jute  mann£Eictures : 
Linen  manufsustnres — 

White  or  plain    yds 

Printed,  cnecked,  or  dyed  do. . 

Sail-cloth  and  sails do. . 

Jate  manufactures do. . 

ICeuls: 
Iron- 
Old,  for  lemanufacture 

Pig  and  puddled 

Bar,  ancle,  bolt,  and  rod  .  .do 

Railroad,  of  all  sorts do. . 

Wire do.. 

Sheets,    boiler,    and  armour 
pl.'ites tons. 

Galraniscd do.. 

Hoopa do. . 

t     Tinnetl  plates do.. 

Cast  or  WTOught>  Ac do. . 

Ste«l,  unwrought do. . 

Uannfactnres  of  steel — do. . 


1873. 


tons 
do.. 


4,754, 
8, 

854, 

10,627, 

4,430, 

585, 

M, 

45, 

6,583, 

3, 

4,346, 

1». 

12, 618, 

120, 

1,128, 

46, 

214,77»i 


2, 384, 174, 

1. 083, 300. 
16.255, 

724, 

2,183, 
124. 
908, 

117, 
588, 

118, 

528, 
1,655, 

28,734, 
12,264, 


105.404, 
8,198, 
4,522, 

95,935, 


60, 

1, 142, 

287, 

785, 

29. 

115, 

32. 

55, 
121, 
282, 

89. 

10. 


1877. 


6,686, 
2, 

251, 

16, 155, 

4.921. 

461. 

84. 

37, 

6,085, 

2, 
4,492, 

17, 

15, 420. 

106, 

208, 

29, 

227,651, 


2, 690, 282, 

1, 125, 255, 

13, 284, 

650, 

1, 157, 
96, 

613, 
84, 

880, 

144, 

436, 
1.481. 

19. 216, 
14,998, 


169,275, 

14, 411, 

4, 081, 

116, 753, 


23, 
882, 
248. 
498, 

51, 

89, 
54, 
56, 

153. 

255. 
24, 
11. 


12.32«. 
62.951. 

29.13«. 

a38d. 

a64«. 

82. 81«. 

10.881. 

11&  lis. 

*a04t. 

111.  6«. 

3.04«. 
86. 30». 
20.00«. 
50.709. 

13. 47«. 
18.97«. 
17. 76d. 


3.45d. 

4.78d. 

9. 29d. 

2a38«. 

3. 01«. 
57.88f. 
10. 18«. 
33.06^. 
29.46«. 

9.00{. 

64.73«. 
3.68«. 

1&  51d. 
4.0id. 


7.62(1. 

7. 63(f . 

ia97d. 

3.08(1. 


6. 622. 

124. 65«. 

13.092. 

13.271. 

23. 52{. 

17. 051. 
26. 051. 
14.581. 
3*2. 772. 
10.432. 
37. 112. 
60.552. 


•^U 


I 


2, 020, 006 
177,262 

515,260 

442,170 

1, 013, 153 

2,422,020 

013,846 

265,585 

220, 776 

366,006 

660,444 

81,063 

13. 188,  511 

350,643 

750,605 

43,828 

15,805.440 


34,283,471 

21, 580, 770 

628,041 

3, 026^  078 

828,600 
350, 265 
461, 018 
102, 752 
880,7^ 

1,048,000 

1, 707, 886 
304,808 

1, 076, 830 
206, 521 


6,204,800 
260,630 
263,276 

1, 500, 850 


800,522 

7, 118, 037 

3, 755, 080 

10, 418, 852 

602,470 

2, 036. 032 

867,271 

708,686 

3, 053,  042 

5,478,750 

1, 462, 857 

728,831 


*s» 


m 


\% 


8-SS5 

•a. 


& 

3,502,572 
142, 141 

365,024 

429, 452 

2, 125, 036 

1, 000, 017 

018, 250 

220, 833 

203,863 

268,470 

682,799 

72,298 

16, 113, 052 

317, 120 

140,041 

27,508 

16,846,204 


38,802,180 

22,411,333 
514, 184 
021,002 

174, 138 
278, 316 
311,886 
138,044 
1,308,816 

1, 200, 870 

1,411,651 
272,545 

1, 321, 001 
252, 401 


5,056,070 
458, 155 
237,532 

1, 036, 154 


154,068 
5, 407, 433 
3, 246, 180 
6, 611, 857 
1,201,684 

1, 601, 014 

1.467,832 

823,172 

5, 021, 216 

4, 047, 033 

001,476 

787, 37p 


£ 
2,107,161 
168,070 

263,793 

394, 577 

1, 518, 611 

1, 001, 300 

807, 742 

247.033 

105, 010 

202,805 

670, 763 

60,698 

7,844,486 

204,758 

135, 132 

25,268 

12, 102, 054 


31,800,747 

20, 218, 715 

413,087 

1,056^060 

128,663 
268,220 
836,754 
120,823 
1,106,556 

1. 165, 184 

1, 336, 478 
305, 175 

1, 201, 720 
217,424 


4,507,665 
471, 082 
233,180 

1, 547, 408 


100,788 
2, 528, 655 
1, 028, 103 
3,868,106 

752,278 

1,140,417 

1, 100, 374 

482,522 

3. 033. 126 

3,645,661 

807,850 

717,035 


*  Per  dozen  lbs. 


BEPOBT  OF  A  OOMMITTBB  APPOINTED  APRIL  19,  1776,  TO 
ASCEETAUr  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  CUEBENT  SPECIE, 
AKD  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SPANISH  MILLED  DOLLAR, 
ETC. 


[From  MS.  Beports  of  Committee  on  Finance,  voL  26.] 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  10th  April  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  several  8x>ecies  of  Oold  and  Silver  corrent  in  these  Colonies,  and  the 
proportion  they  and  each  of  them  bear  and  ought  to  bear  to  Spanish 
milled  doUars,  have  taken  the  same  into  consideration  and  thereupon 
came  to  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  holders  of  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress will  be  entitled,  at  certain  periods  appointed  for  redemption 
thereof,  to  receive  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Colonies  the  amount 
of  the  said  bills  in  Spanish  milled  doUars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  Gk)ld 
or  Silver,  and  the  value  of  such  dollars,  compared  with  other  Silver  and 
with  Gk>ld  Coins,  is  estimated  by  different  standards  in  different  Colon- 
ies, whereby  injustice  may  happen  in  some  instances  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

And  whereas  the  credit  of  the  said  bills  as  current  money  ought  to  be 
supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies,  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  issued  at  the  ftdl  value  therein  expressed,  and  who  stand  bound 
to  redeem  the  same,  according  to  the  like  value  and  the  pernicious  arti- 
fices of  the  enemies  of  American  liberty  to  impair  the  credit  of  the 
said  bills  by  raising  the  nominal  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  and  prevented :  Therefore, 

Besolved,  That  the  several  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  passing  in  the  said 
Colonies  shall  be  received  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  Continent,  and 
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paid  out  in  exchange  for  bills  emitted  by  anthorily  of  Congress,  \rhen 
the  same  shall  become  dae,  at  the  rates  set  down  in  the  following  table : 


English  gainea 

French  pUnea 

Johiuanea 

Half  Johannes 

Spanish  piatole 

Irench  piBtole 

Doubloon 

ICoidore 

English  crown 

French  crown 

English  shiUing 

Spuiish  milled  doUar 


Weight 


Dirt,  ffnrinu. 

6  6 

6  5 

18  0 

9  0 

4  8 

4  4 


6    18 


YalvA. 


JMmn. 


16 
8 


3 


\ 


*  ConthMntal  money. 

Note. — ^The  Gold  coins  here  mentioned  which  were  aotnaUy  in  cironlstion  were  in 
all  probability  worn  below  fiill  weight,  while  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  Silver 
coins,  notably  the  English  coins,  were  in  a  particularly  bad  condition  in  this  rMpect 
Hence  from  the  above  table  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  ratio  was  established  by  thia 
the  first  legislation  on  the  subject  by  the  United  States.  The  relation  here  indicated 
between  English  guineas  and  English  crowns,  ncfipoMii^  iktm  to  he  qf/M  wei$kif  ii 
nearly  the  English  legal  ratio  of  15.21. 

The  rate  given  farther  on  for  bullion  is  very  near  this  ratio,  but  the  fineness  of  the 
Silver  not  being  given,  it  is  impossible  to  know  with  certainty ;  if  the  fineness  betbst 
of  the  Spanish  dollar  then  lately  coined,  ft,  it  was  a  little  above.  If  it  is  that  of 
English  standard  Silver,  }},  it  was  a  little  below  15.21  to  1. — H. 

Besolvedj  That  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of  one  twenty  ninth  part  of  a 
dollar  p.  grain  shall  be  made  on  all  Gold  Coins  falling  short  of  the 
weight  specified  in  the  aforesaid  table,  and  an  advance  at  the  sause  rate 
shall  be  allowed  on  snch  as  exceed  the  aforesaid  weight. 

Beaolvedy  That  all  parts  of  the  several  Gold  Coins  before  enumerated 
8hall.be  rated  in  just  proportion  according  to  the  foregoing  table,  and 
that  Gold  in  Bullion  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  dollars  per  oonce 
Troy  weight.  Sterling  Alloy  and  Silver  at  one  dollar  and  one  ninth  of  a 
dollar  i>er  ounce. 

Eesolvedj  That  all  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  authority  of  Congress 
ought  to  pass  current  in  all  payments,  trade  and  dealings  in  these  Col- 
onies, and  be  deemed  equal  in  value  to  Gold  and  Silver,  aooording  to 
the  rates  set  down  in  the  foregoing  table;  and  that  whosoever  shall 
offer,  demand,  or  receive  more  in  the  said  bills  for  any  Gold  or  Silver 
coins,  or  bullion,  than  at  the  rates  aforesaid,  or  more  of  the  said  bills 
for  any  lands  houses  goods  ware«  or  merchandise  than  the  nominal 
sums  at  which  the  same  might  be  purchased  of  the  same  person  with 
Gold  or  Silver,  every  such  x>er8on  ought  to  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
the  liberties  of  these  Colonies,  and  treated  accordingly,  being  duly  con- 
victed thereof  before  the  committee  of  inspection  of  the  city,  county  or 
district  or  in  case  of  an  apx)eal  from  their  decision,  before  the  assem- 
bly convention  council  or  committee  of  safety  or  before  such  other 
persons  or  courts  as  have  or  shall  be  authorized  by  the  general  assem- 
blies or  conventions  of  the  Colonies  respectively  to  hear  and  determine 
such  offenses. 


FROM  THE  JOUENAL  OF  CONGEESS. 


Fbiday,  December  19, 1777. 

Congress  took  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  board  of  war  of  the 
12th^  and  thereapon,  came  to  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Sir  William  Howe,  commander  in  chief  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  forces,  has  required  that  proyisions  should  be  sent  in  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  American  prisoners  in  his  possession,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  necessaries  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of,  and  has  prohib- 
ited the  circulation  of  the  Money  struck  by  the  authority  of  these  States, 
within  such  parts  of  the  country  as  are  at  present  subjected  to  his  power ; 
whereby  great  difficulties  have  occurred  in  relieving  the  distresses  of 
the  American  prisoners ;  and  whereas  large  sums  of  Continental  biUs  of 
credit  have  been  counterfeited  and  issued  by  the  agents,  emissaries'  and 
abettors  of  Sir  William  Howe : 

SeBolvedj  That  the  accounts  of  all  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
which  already  have  been,  or  which  hereafter  may  be  supplied  by  the 
public  to  prisoners  in  the  power  of  these  states,  shall  be  discharged  by 
dther  receiving  firom  the  British  commissary  of  prisoners  or  any  of  his 
agents,  provisions  or  other  necessaries,  equal  in  quality  and  kind  to  what 
have  been  supplied,  or  the  amount  thereof  in  Gold  and  Silver,  at  the 
rate  of  4  shillings  and  sixjience  for  every  dollar  of  the  currency  of  these 
states:  and  that  all  these  accounts  be  liquidated  and  discharged,  pre- 
vious to  the  release  of  any  prisoners  to  whom  provisions  or  other  neces- 
saries shall  have  been  supplied. 

Thxtbsday,  August  27, 1778. 
•  •••••• 

Besolvedj  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  money  and  finances  of  the  United  States,  and  report  thereon  from 
time  to  time :  the  members  chosen,  Mr.  E.  Morris,  Mr.  Oerry,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Lee,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  and  Mr.  O.  Morris. 
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Monday,  January  7, 1782. 
•  •••••• 

On  a  report  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Osgood,  Mr.  Bandolph 
and  Mr.  Bee,  to  whom  waa  referred  a  motion  relative  to  the  value  and 
^^eight  of  foreign  coins : 

Besolvedj  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Superintendent  of  Finanoe, 
to  prepare  and  report  to  Congress  a  table  of  rates,  at  which  the  diffeient 
species  of  foreign  coins  most  likely  to  circulate  within  the  United  States, 
shall  be  received  at  the  Treasury  thereof 


COINAGE  SCHEME  PROPOSED  BY  ROBERT  MORRIS,  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  FINANCE. 


[From  MS.  letters  and  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  No.  137,  Vol.  I,  pp. 

289-300.] 

Office  of  Finance, 

Janv4iry  15, 1782. 

Sib  :  FiDding  by  the  act  of  the  Fnited  States  in  Congress,  of  the 
seTenth  instant,  that  I  am  instructed  to  prepare  and  report  a  table  of 
rates  at  which  the  different  sx>ecies  of  foreign  coins  most  likely  to  cir- 
culate within  the  United  States  shall  be  received  at  the  Treasury,  I  have 
been  induced  again  to  turn  my  attention  to  an  object  which  has  employed 
my  thoughts  very  frequently,  and  which  would  have  long  since  been 
submitted  to  Congress,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  other  business,  and 
much  delayed  by  the  things,  relating  to  this  business,  which  depended 
upon  others.  I  shall  now  pray  leave  to  deliver  my  sentiments  somewhat 
at  large  on  this  subject. 

The  United  States  labor  under  many  inconveniences,  and  even  disad- 
vantages, which  may  at  present  be  remedied )  but  which,  if  suffered  to 
continue,  would  become  incurable,  and  lead  to  pernicious  consequences. 
It  is  very  fortunate  for  us,  that  the  weights  and  measures  used  through- 
out America  are  the  same;  exx>erience  has  shewn  in  other  Countries, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Legislator  to  change  Weights  and  Measures,  al- 
the  fully  seconded  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  community, 
have  been  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  popular  habits  and  prejudices, 
that  ages  have  elapsed  without  producing  the  desired  effect.  I  repeat 
therefore  that,  it  is  happy  for  us  to  have  throughout  the  Union,  the  same 
ideas  of  a  mile  and  an  inch,  a  Hogshead  and  a  quart,  a  pound  and  an 
ounce*  So  feur  our  commercial  dealings  are  simplified,  and  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  every  capacity. 
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With  respect  to  our  money  the  case  is  veiy  widely  different.  The 
ideas  annexed  to  a  pound,  shilling,  and  a  penny,  are  almost  as  yahoos 
as  the  States  themselves.  Calculations  are  therefore  as  necessaiy  for 
our  inland  commerce,  as  upon  foreign  exchanges;  and  the  commonest 
things  become  intricate  where  money  has  anything  to  do  with  them.  A 
Farmer  in  Kew  Hampshire,  for  instance  can  readily  form  an  idea  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  South  Carolina,  weighing  sixty  pounds,  and  placed 
at  one  hundred  miles  from  Charleston;  but  if  he  were  told  that  in  such 
situation  it  is  worth  twenty-one  shillings  and  eight  pence,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  make  many  inquiries,  and  form  some  calculations  before  he 
could  know  that  this  sum  meant,  in  general,  what  he  would  call  four 
shillings;  and,  even  then  he  would  have  to  enquire  what  kind  of  eoio 
that  four  shillings  was  paid  in,  before  he  could  estimate  it  in  his  own 
mind  according  to  the  ideas  of  money  which  he  had  imbibed. 

Difficulties  of  this  sort  do  not  occur  to  farmers  alone,  they  are  per- 
plexing to  most  men,  and  troublesome  to  all,  it  is  however,  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  that  money  is  so  much  in  the  x>ower  of  the  Sovereign,  a« 
that  he  can  easily  lead  the  people  into  new  ideas  of  it ;  and  even  if  that 
were  not  the  case,  yet  the  loose  state  in  which  our  currency  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  has  opened  the  way  for  receiving  any  impressious 
on  that  subject.  As  we  are  now  shaking  off  the  inconveniences  of  a  de- 
preciating medium,  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  that,  in  which  a 
general  currency  can  best  be  established,  so  as  that  in  a  few  months  the 
same  names  of  money  will  mean  the  same  things,  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Another  inconvenience,  which  admits  of  the  same  easy  remedy,  and 
which  could  indeed  be  cured  by  the  very  same  act,  is  the  want  of  a  legal 
tender.  This  is  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  jurisprudence,  as  a  gen- 
eral  currency  is  for  those  of  commerce.  For  although,  there  is  great 
impropriety  not  to  say  ii\justice,  in  compeUing  a  man  to  receive  a  part 
of  his  debt  in  discharge  of  the  whole ;  yet  it  is  both  just  and  proper  that 
the  law  should  protect  the  honest  debtor  who  is  willing  to  pay,  against 
the  vexatious  suits  of  an  oppressive  creditor,  who  refuses  to  receive  the 
full  value. 

The  nature,  value  and  use  of  money  have  always  occasioned  strong 
temptations  to  the  commission  of  Fraud;  and  of  consequence  the  prac- 
tice of  counterfeiting  is  coeval  with  that  of  coining. 

Ko  Gk>vemment  can  guard  its  subjects  entirely  against  the  wicked  In- 
genuity which  has  been  exercised  in  this  respect ;  But  it  has  always  been 
the  object  of  every  wise  government  to  take  all  the  precautions  against 
it  which  are  within  the  compass  of  human  ability.  These  precaotioiivS 
will  be  most  effectual  where  the  coins  are  few  and  simple ;  because  they, 
by  that  means,  become  familiar  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men;  bat 
where  the  coins  are  so  numerous  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  a  kind 
of  science,  the  lower  order  of  citizens  are  constantly  iivfured  by  those, 
who  carry  on  the  business  of  debasing,  sweating,  clipping,  ooonterieit- 
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iDg  and  tbe  like.  It  is  therefore  to  be  lam^ted  that  we  have  so  many 
different  coins  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  what  is  in  every  bodies  mouth,  that  the 
piecions  metals  were  first  used  as  Bullion,  and  that  the  inconvenience  of 
weighing  and  the  difficulty  of  assaying,  introducing  the  practice  of  coin- 
ing, in  order  that  the  weight  and  fineness  might  be  known  at  the  first 
view,  and  of  consequence  the  value  be  instantly  ascertained.  It  is 
eqiudly  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  great  privilege  of  declaring  this 
value,  by  particular  marks,  has  among  all  nations  been  vested,  exclusively 
in  the  sovereign.  A  trust  so  important  could  not  indeed  be  vested  any 
where  else,  because  the  danger  of  abusing  it  was  too  great ;  and  history 
informs  us,  that  Sovereigns  themselves  have  not  on  this  occasion  behaved 
with  that  integrity,  which  was  alike  due  to  their  subjects  and  to  them- 
selves, to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  their  own  personal  glory. 

Experience  has  already  told  us,  that  the  advantage  of  Gold  as  a  coin, 
is  in  this  country  very  considerably  diminished ;  for  every  distinct  piece 
must  be  weighed  before  it  can  be  safely  received. 

Both  Gold  and  silver  coins  are  indeed  preferable  in  one  respect  to 
common  Bullion,  that  the  standard  is  presumed  to  be  just,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  received  without  the  delays  and  expenses  of  assay- 
ing. It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  they  are  foreign  Coins, 
and  of  course  we  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  tricks  of  individuals  but 
should  it  suit  the  Interest  or  convenience  of  any  sovereign  to  make  base 
money  for  us,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  If  for  instance,  the  king 
of  England,  or  any  of  his  Birmingham  artists,  should  coin  Guineas 
worth  but  sixteen  shillings  sterling  our  citizens  would  readily  and 
freely  receive  them  at  twenty-one  shillings  sterling.  It  is  my  duty  to 
mention  to  Congress  information  I  have  received^  that  Guineas  of  base 
metal  are  coined  at  Birmingham  so  well,  as  to  escape  any  common  atten- 
tion. Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  such  Guinea  received  here, 
would  be  a  national  loss  to  us,  of  an  English  crown.  How  much  we 
soffer  in  this  way  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  What  I  have 
afa«ady  had  the  honor  to  observe  contains  some  of  the  reasons,  why  it 
appears  to  me  highly  necessary  that  an  American  coin  shoidd  be  adopted 
without  delay,  and  to  these  reasons  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  want 
of  small  money  for  the  common  occasions  of  trade  and  that  it  is  more 
felt  by  our  Soldiery,  than  any  other  persons.  For  the  little  pay  which 
they  do  receive,  being  either  in  gold  or  at  best  in  dollars,  the  sutlers 
and  others  with  whopi  they  have  dealings,  continually  take  the  advan- 
tage of  their  want  of  change,  and  rate  the  prices  of  their  goods  accord- 

ingly- 

Shordy  after  my  appointment,  finding  that  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  public  Copper  at  Boston,  I  ordered  it  round  to  this  place.  It 
has  safely  arrived,  and  will  when  coined  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 
The  necessary  machinery  of  a  mint  can  be  easily  made,  and  there  are* 
persons  who  can  i>erform  the  whole  business.    I  must  pray  leave,  there- 
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fore,  to  Bnbmit  to  Oongress^.  some  few  more  particular  remarks  on  Hob 
subject,  as  introductory  to  a  plan  for  an  American  coin. 

Although  most  nations  have  coined  Gopper,  yet  that  metal  is  so  im- 
pure that  it  has  never  been  considered  as  constituting  the  Money  Stand* 
ard.  This  is  affixed  to  the  two  precious  metals,  because  they  alone  will 
admit  of  having  their  intrinsic  value  precisely  ascertained;  But  nations 
differ  very  much  in  the  relation,  they  have  established  between  Gold  smd 
Silver.  In  some  Eurox)ean  countries  an  ounce  of  pure  Gold  i)as8e8  for 
fifteen  ounces  of  pure  Silver ;  in  others  for  fourteen.  In  China  it  passes 
for  much  less.  The  standard  therefore,  which  is  affixed  to  both  metals, 
is  in  reality  affixed  to  neither.  In  England  Gold  is  to  Silver  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen,  and  in  France  nearly  of  one  to  fourteen. 
If  a  man  carries  fourteen  ounces  of  Gold  from  France  to  England,  he 
receives  two  himdred  and  ten  ounces  of  Silver  which  in  France  pur- 
chases fifteen  ounces  of  Gold,  so  that  he  gains  on  that  exchange  one 
ounce  of  Gold.  In  like  manner  he  who  carries  from  England  fourteen 
ounces  of  Silver  to  France,  receives  one  ounce  of  Gk>ld,  which  in  Eng- 
land purchases  fifteen  ounces  of  Silver,  wherefore  he  gains  on  that  ex- 
change one  ounce  of  Silver. 

If  it  be  then  supposed  that  the  coins  of  these  two  countries  were  alike 
pure,  it  must  follow  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  Gold  coin  of  full  weight 
would  be  in  England;  and  all  the  Silver  coin  of  ftdl  weight  in  France, 
But  the  light  Silver  circulating  in  England  and  the  light  Qold  in  France, 
the  real  standard  of  coin  ii^  each  would  be  different  from  the  legal,  and 
seek  a  medium  of  fourteen  and  an  half  of  Silver  for  one  of  Gold,  altho^ 
the  legal  standard  might  still  be  in  the  one  place  fifteen,  and  in  the  other 
fourteen. 

The  dem?md  which  commerce  might  make  for  any  one  of  the  precious 
metals  in  preference  of  the  other,  would  vary  this  real  standard  firom 
time  to  time,  and  in  every  payment  a  man  would  get  more  or  less  of 
real  value  for  his  debt,  according  as  he  was  paid  in  the  coin  of  greater 
or  lesser  value,  in  relation  to  the  real  standard.  If,  for  instance,  the 
debt  were  contracted  when  the  Silver  was  to  Gold,  as  one  to  fifteen,  and 
paid  when  as  one  to  fourteen ;  If  the  debt  were  paid  in  Silver  he  would 
gain  one  thirtieth,  and  if  in  Gold  he  would  lose  one  thirtieth.  In  Eng- 
land the  money  standard  is  rather  affixed  to  Gold  than  to  Silver, 
because  all  payments  are  made  in  the  former,  and  in  France  it  is  rather 
affixed  to  Silver  than  to  Gold. 

Arguments  are  unnecessary  to  shew  that  the  scale  by  which  eveiy- 
thing  is  to  be  measured  ought  to  be  as  fixed  as  the  nature  of  things 
will  permit  of.  Since  therefore,  a  money  standard  affixed  to  both  the 
precious  metals  will  not  give  the  certain  scale,  it  is  better  to  tnake  use  of 
•one  only.  Gold  is  more  valuable  than  Silver,  and  so  fieur  must  have 
the  preference,  but  it  is  from  that  very  circumstance  the  more  exposed 
to  fraudulent  practices.  Its  value  rendering  it  more  portable  is  an  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  an  advantage  which  paper  possesses  in  a  much  greater 
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degree,  and  of  consequence  the  conunercial  nation  of  England  has  had 
recourse  to  paper  for  the  purposes  of  its  Trade }  although  the  mass  of 
dicolating  Coin  is  Gold.  It  will  always  be  in  our  i)ower  to  carry  a 
paper  circulation  to  every  proper  extent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  there* 
fore,  that  our  money  standard  ought  to  be  affixed  to  Silver.  But  Silver 
is  liable  like  everything  else,  to  a  change  of  value,  if  {here  is  a  demand 
for  it,  to  export,  the  value  will  rise,  if  the  contrary  it  will  fall,  and  so 
far  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fixed  measure  of  value.  Before  this 
objection  be  considered  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  reflections  on 
another  part  of  the  present  subject,  but  in  this  place  I  remark,  that  if 
the  objection  cannot  be  removed  we  must  not  suffer  it  to  prei)onderate, 
because  it  weighs  alike  against  every  other  metal. 

To  coin  money  is  a  certain  expense,  and  of  course  it  is  an  expense 
which  must  be  borne  by  the  people.  In  England  the  coin  when  melted, 
will  sell  as  Bullion  for  just  as  much  as  its  weight  in  other  coin.  The 
expense  of  coinage  is  paid  by  the  Crown,  and  of  course  it  is  raised  by 
taxes  from  the  people.  In  France  the  Coinage  instead  of  being  expen- 
sive, yields  a  profit. 

The  price  given  for  metal  at  the  mint  is  about  eight  per  cent,  less- 
than  the  s^me  quantity  will  yield  when  coined  at  the  French  Standard ;. 
both  of  these  methods  are  liable  to  objections.  When  commerce  de- 
mands an  exx)ortation  of  Bullion  from  England,  the  Coin  of  the  kingdom, 
goes  out  in  common  with  others ;  this  increases  of  course  the  national, 
expense  of  coinage.  Laws  to  prevent  the  exxK)rtaxion  or  importation 
of  anything  so  valuable  as  money,  are  always  nugatory,  because  tbey 
always  can  be  eluded,  and,  therefore,  when  private  interests  requires,, 
they  always  wiU  be  eluded.  That  the  Guineas  of  England,  therefore,, 
are  not  continually  going  away,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary 
Talae  af^ed  to  Gk>ld,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  which, 
banishes  Silver  continually. 

In  France  the  people  are  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  because  their 
Money  passing  for  more  than  its  value  in  Bullion,  Bullion  will  always* 
be  exported  in  preference  of  coin;  but  for  the  same  reason,  there  is^ 
always  a  strong  temptation  to  imitate  their  coin,  and  send  it  for  the* 
purchase  of  their  commodities.  It  would  be  both  impossible  and  unnec-^ 
essary  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  because  both  would  be  of 
equal  intrinsic  value;  the  place  at  which  they  were  struck  would  be 
indifferent  to  the  receiver,  of  consequence  the  foreigner  who  made' 
French  coin  would  gain  by  his  trade,  and  the  French  nation  would  lose 
proportionately. 

The  money  paid  for  coining,  or  the  coinage,  of  France  has,  however 
this  advantage,  that  the  Money  is  a  standard  which  does  not  fluctuate- 
with  the  price  of  Bullion.  This  coining  is  as  has  been  said,  about  8  per 
eent.  When  Bullion  is  below  ninety  two,  it  is  carried  to  the  Mint,, 
when  above  ninety-two  to  the  Broker  or  Silversmith.  The  Coin  still 
continues  fixed,  nor  will  it  bear  exportation  until  Bullion  rises  to  an. 
hundred,  when  the  French  Coin  would  be  as  liable  to  exportation  as  the 
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English.  In  that  case  it  would  be  exported  on  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  no  more  would  have  been  coined  for  a  considerable  x)eriod,  be- 
cause to  make  the  8  per  cent  coinage  it  is  necessary  that  the  Mint  price 
should  be  ninety-two.  The  Coin  therefore  could  not  long  be  exported, 
if  at  all,  but  would  soon  resume  its  value.  The  price  of  Bullion  must 
float  between  ninety-two  and  an  hundred,  while  the  Coin  would  preserve 
its  fixed  quality  as  Money. 

Hence  then  it  appears  proper,  that  the  price  of  coining  should  be  de- 
frayed by  the  coinage,  because,  first  it  is  natural  and  proper,  that  the 
price  should  be  paid  when  the  benefit  is  received,  and  that  the  citizen  in 
return  for  the  advantage  of  being  ascertained  in  the  value  of  the  mediom 
of  commerce  by  the  sovereign,  should  pay  for  ascertaining  it,  just  as 
that  he  should  pay  for  the  fashion  of  the  plate  he  uses,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cart  he  employs. 

Secondly,  It  is  right  that  money  should  acquire  a  value  as  money, 
distinct  from  that  which  it  x>ossesses  as  a  commodity,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  a  fixed  rule  whereby  to  measure  the  value  of  all  other  things; 
And  thirdly  it  is  wise  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  coin,  whiek 
would  involve  an  unnecessary  national  expense,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
imitation  of  it  abroad,  so  as  to  create  a  national  loss;  for  botb  which  pur- 
poses it  is  proper  that  the  coinage  should  only  defray  the  expence,  with- 
•out  making  any  considerable  profit.  The  Laws  usual  in  all  countries 
with  respect  to  the  money  wiU  then  fully  operate  the  effect  intended. 

In  order  that  a  coin  may  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  whole  peo^e, 
:it  must  have  some  affinity  to  the  former  currency. 

This  therefore,  will  be  requisite  in  the  present  case.  The  purposes 
•of  commerce  require  that  the  lowest  divisible  point  of  money  or  what 
is  more  properly  called  the  money  unit,  should  be  veiy  small;  because 
l>y  that  means  price  can  be  brought  in  the  smallest  things  to  bear  a  pro- 
j)ortion  to  the  value,  and  altho'  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  yet  it  is 
very  desirable  that  money  should  be  increased  in  a  decimal  Ratio,  because 
by  that  means  all  calculations  of  Interest,  exchange,  insurance  and  the 
ilike  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate,  and  of  course  more 
within  the  power  of  the  great  mass  of  people.  Whenever  such  tiungs 
irequire  much  labor,  time  and  reflection,  the  greater  number  who  do  not 
i:now,  are  made  the  dupes  of  the  lesser  number  who  do. 

The  various  coins  which  have  circulated  in  America  have  undergone 
^different  changes  in  their  value,  so  that  there  is  hardly  any  which  can 
be  considered  as  a  general  Standard,  unless  it  be  Spanish  dollars;  These 
pass  in  Oeorgia  at  Ave  shillings,  in  North  Carolina  and  New  York,  at 
*eight  shillings,  in  Virginia  and  the  four  Eastern  States,  at  six  shillings, 
in  all  the  other  States  except  South  Carolina  at  seven  shillings  and  six- 
]pence,  and  in  South  Carolina  at  thirty-two  shillings  and  sixpence.  1%® 
jnoney  unit  of  a  new  coin  to  agree  without  a  fraction  with  all  these 
(different  values  of  a  dollar  except  the  last,  will  be  the  fourteen  hundred 
and  fortieth  part  of  a  dollar,  equal  to  the  sixteenth  hundredth  part  of  a 
icrown;  of  these  units  twenty-four  will  be  a  penny  of  Georgia;  fifteen 
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win  be  a  iieimy  of  North  Carolina  or  New  York;  twenty  will  be  a  penny 
of  Virginia  and  the  four  Eastern  States ;  sixteen  will  be  a  penny  of  all 
the  other  States  except  South  Carolina,  and  forty-eight  will  be  thirteen 
peace  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  to  have 
the  money  unit  very  small  is  advantageous  to  commerce;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  that  this  money  unit  be  exactly  represented  in  coin ;  it  is 
saffident  that  its  value  be  precisely  known.  On  the  present  occasion^ 
two  copper  coins  will  be  proper;  the  one  of  eight  units,  and  the  other 
of  five.  These  may  be  called  an  eight  and  a  five;  two  of  the  former 
will  make  a  penny  proclamation  or  Pennsylvania  money ;  and  three  a 
penny  €^rgia  money ;  of  the  latter  three  will  make  a  penny  York  money ; 
and  four  a  penny  lawful  or  Virginia  mcmey.  The  money  unit  will  be 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  fine  Silver  in  coined  money:  Proceeding 
thence  in  a  decimal  ratio,  one  hundred  would  be  the  lowest  Silver  coin 
and  might  be  called  a  cent.  It  would  contain  twenty-five  grains  of  fine 
SUver,  to  which  may  be  added  two  grains  of  copper,  and  the  whole  would 
weigh  one  i>ennyweight  three  grains :  Five  of  these  would  make  a  quint 
or  five  hundred  units,  weighiug  five  x>6nnyweight  fifteen  grains;  and 
ten  would  make  a  mark  or  one  thousand  units  weighing  eleven  penny- 
weight six  grains. 

If  the  mint  price  of  fine  Silver  be  established  at  22.237  unit«  x>er  pound ; 
this,  being  coined,  would  be  four  times  5.760  grains  or  23.040  units ;  the 
difTerence  is  803  units,  and,  therefore,  the  coinage  is  803  on  23.040,  or 
somewhat  more,  than  3.48  per  cent.,  which  would  be  about  the  expense 
attending  it.  A  Dollar  contains  by  the  best  assays  which  I  have  been 
able  to  get,  about  373  grains  of  fine  Silver,  and  that  at  the  mint  price 
would  be  1,440  units.  In  like  manner,  if  Crowns  contain  from  414  to  415 
grains  of  fine  Silver,  they  would  at  the  mint  price  be  worth  1,600  units. 

When  such  a  Coin  shall  have  been  established,  the  value  of  all  others 
would  be  easily  ascertained,  because  nothing  more  would  be  necessary 
than  to  have  them  assayed  at  the  mint.  The  advantage  of  possessing 
legal  money  in  preference  of  any  other ;  would  induce  people  to  carry 
foreign  Coin  to  the  mint,  until  a  sufficiency  were  struck  for  the  circulating 
medium.  The  remainder  of  the  foreign  Silver,  together  with  the  (xold, 
should  be  left,  entirely  to  the  operations  of  Commerce  as  Bullion. 

In  the  present  moment  it  is  by  no  means  of  such  consequence  to  es- 
tablish the  relative  value  of  different  Coins,  as  to  provide  a  standard  of 
our  own  by  which  in  future  to  estimate  them.  If  the  value  were  now 
sought  they  must  all  be  estimated  in  dollars,  because  dollars  are  called 
for  in  the  several  requisitions  of  Congress.  Without  noticing  the  prefer- 
ence, thus  given  to  one  foreign  Coin  over  another,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  a  greater  alloy  should  be  introduced  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment into  their  dollars  our  interior  Begnlations  as  to  money  would 
be  overturned,  and  certainly  we  have  no  security  that  this  will  not  hap- 
pen. There  is  not  any  great  inconvenience  firom  le-aving  matters  on 
their  present  footing  until  they  can  be  remedied  by  the  operations  of  a 
mint ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  money  raised  by  Taxes 
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in  a  State  is  to  be  brought  out  of  it.  I  expect  that  there  will  be  veiy 
little  occasion  to  transport  money  fix)m  place  to  place.  It  is  much  easier 
to  negotiate  than  to  carry  it ;  and  if  any  species  of  Money  is  generally 
received  within  a  State  at  the  same  rate  in  which  it  is  paid  in  Taxes, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  expending  it  at  its  value.  Whenever  Money 
shall  be  struck  by  Authority  of  the  United  States,  then  indeed  it  will 
be  proper  to  receive  in  Taxes  no  other  Coin 

If  Congress  are  of  opinion  with  me,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  coin 
Money,  I  will  immediately  obey  their  orders  and  establish  a  mint;  and 
I  think  I  can  say  with  safety  that  no  better  moment  could  be  chosen  for 
the  purpose  than  the  present ;  neither  will  anything  have  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  restore  public  credits,  for  although  it  is  possible  that  the  new 
money  will  at  first  be  received  with  diffidence  by  some,  yet  when  it  has 
been  fairly  assayed  it  will  gain  foil  confidence  firom  all,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  holding  the  only  Money  which  can  pay  debts  or  discharge  Taxes, 
will  soon  give  it  the  preference  over  all,  and  indeed  banish  all  other  from 
Circulation ;  whereas,  fixing  a  Belation  of  value  now,  on  whatever  prin- 
ciples attempted,  might  give  offence  to  the  Power  whose  Coin  should  in 
any  instance  be  reduced  from  its  present  numerary  value  among  us. 
These  sentiments  are  submitted  with  all  possible  deference  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  Assembled  in  expectation  of  their  further  instrac- 
tions  on  the  subject. 

With  great  Bespect  I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir  your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 

BOB.  MOBBIS. 

His  Excellency 

The  President  op  CoNaBESS. 

[  Endonement.  ] 

i 

Beport  Sup^  Int^  finance  on  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  Jan'y  16th, 
1782. 
Beferred  to  grand  comm'ee. 
Beported  May  13, 1785. 
Printed  with  report  and  notes  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 


FROM  THIfi  JOUBNAL  OF  OONGBESS. 

Thursday,  February  21, 1782. 

On  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  States,  consisting  of  Mr.  Liver- 
more,  Mr.  Patridge,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Wolcott,  Mr.  Floyd,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Clymer,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr. 
Telfair,  to  whom  was  referred  a  letter  of  the  15th  of  January,  firom  the 
superintendent  of  finance,  touching  the  establishment  of  the  mint: 

Resolved^  That  Congress  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a  mint ;  and, 
that  the  superintendent  of  finance  be,  and  hereby  is  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  report  to  Congress  a  plan  for  establishing  and  conducting  the 
same. 


ORDINANCE   PROPOSED  FOR  THE  VALUATION  OF  FOREIGN 

COINS. 

By  Robert  Morris,  Suj^nimdmi  of  Mnaw^ 
[From  MS.  letters  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance.] 


Office  of  Finance, 

Vm,  Decem.y  1782. 

Sm :  On  the  seventh  of  January  last  Congress  were  pleased  to  resolve 
that  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Superintendent  of  Finance  to  prepare 
and  report;  to  Congress  a  table  of  rates  at  which  different  species  of  for- 
eign Coins  most  likely  to  circulate  within  the  United  States  shall  be 
received  at  the  Treasury  thereof.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  I 
took  the  liberty  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Mint,  which  was 
agreed  to.  I  have  taken  many  steps  to  carry  that  resolution  into  effect, 
and  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  laid  a  satisfiou^tory  state  of  it  before 
Congress. 

Delays,  the  causes  of  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  have  hitherto 
procrastinated  the  matter  beyond  my  expectations ;  but  there  ar©  many 
reasons  why  an  immediate  regulation  of  foreign  coins  should  now  be 
made.  It  is  not  the  least  among  them  that  all  our  dollars  are  rapidly 
going  to  the  enemy  in  exchange  for  light  gold,  which  must  eventually 
cause  a  considerable  loss,  and  a  scarcity  of  silver  which  will  be  severely 
felt.    I  take  the  liberty  therefore  to  suggest  the  following  Act 

Whereas  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  are  vested  with  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  regulating  the  Alloy  and  Value  of  Coin  struck  by 

8.  Ex.  58 2S  433 
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their  own  Authority  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States,  and  whereas 
the  several  requisitions  on  the  States  and  the  public  accounts  of  these 
United  States  are  made  and  kept  in  dollars.  And  whereas  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  until  Money  be  Coined  by  Authority  of  the  United  States 
some  fixed  proportion  be  established  between  the  difterent  foreign  Coins 
most  likely  to  circulate : 

Be  it  therefore  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  it  is  ordained  by  authority  of  the  same  that  from  and  after  the  First 
Day  of  January  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seveil  hundred 

find  eighty-three,  English  silver  Coin  be  received  at  the  rate  of  one  dol- 
ar  and  sixteen  ninetieths  of  a  dollar  by  the  ounce,  Dutch  silver  Coin  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifteen  ninetieths  by  the  ounce,  French  silver 
Coin  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fourteen  ninetieths  by  the  ounce,  Por- 
tugueeze  silver  Coin  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  thirteen  ninetieths  by 
the  ounce,  English,  Spanish  and  Portugueeze  Gold  Coin  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  dollars  by  the  ounce,  and  French  Gold  Coin  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen dollars  and  sixty-eight  ninetieths  by  the  ounce.* 

I  take  the  Hberty  to  observe,  Sir,  that  this  estimation  of  Coins  is 
founded  upon  the  quantity  of  Alloy  which  they  respectively  contain. 

The  weight  of  each  particular  piece  current  among  us  is  so  indeter- 
minate that  the  value  by  tale  cannot  be  fixed  j  but  whenever  the  rates 
at  which  they  go  as  Bullion  are  known,  a  table  may  be  formed  in  each 
State  for  the  tale  according  to  the  customary  weights  which  pfevaiL 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant, 

EOBT  MOEKia 
His  Excellency  The  Peesedent  of  Congeess, 

[Eudorsement.] 

112. 

Letter  12  Dec'r,  1782. 
Sup't  of  Finance. 
16th.  Bead  and  referred  to — 
Mr.  Fitzsimmon. 

* 

Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr.  Butledge. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Gorham. 
Beport  ascertaining  the  value  of  foreign  Coins. 


*  The  rating  of  English  Standard  Silver  at  m  doUare  per  ounce  implies  that  the 
"dollar"  should  contain  377.02  grains  of  pnre  Silver,  and  the  rule  that  seventeen  of 
these  doUars  should  be  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  English  Standard  Gold  implies  that 
this  doUar  was  equivalent  to  25.882  grains  of  pure  Gold.  The  ratio  between  the  iwo 
metals  as  thus  fixed  is  1  to  14.56,  which  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  then  French 
legal  ratio,  and  with  the  market  ratio  of  the  metals  in  Europe. — H. 
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[From  MS.  letters  and  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  No.  137,  Vol.  n, 

355-363.] 

Office  of  Finance, 

23d  April  1783. 

Sm :  On  the  twenty-first  of  Febmary  1782,  Congress  were  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  Establishment  of  a  Mint  and  to  direct  the  Sux>erintendant 
of  Finance  to  prepare  and  rei)ort  a  plan  for  conducting  it  This  matter 
has  been  delayed  by  various  Circumstances  until  the  present  Moment.  I 
now  enclose  Specimens  of  a  Coin  with  a  view  that  if  Congress  should 
think  proper  to  apx)oint  a  Committee  on  the  Subject  I  may  have  the 
Honor  of  conferring  with  them,  and  explaining  my  Ideas  of  the  Plan  for 
establishing  and  conducting  a  Mint.  Such  plan  when  reported  by  a 
Committee  will  more  probably  meet  the  Ideas  of  Congress  than  any 
which  I  might  prepare. 

With  perfect  respect  I  have  the  Honor  to  be  Sir  your  Excellency's 
most  obedient  &  humble  servant. 

EOBT  MOEBIS. 

His  Excellency  the  Pbesident  of  Congbess. 

[Endorsement.  ] 

Letter  23,  April,  1783. 
Snpea'nt  finance, 
fieferred  to  Mr.  Gtorham, 
Mr.  Ellsworth, 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons, 
Mr.  Homsley, 
Mr.  Izard. 
The  Com'ee  of  19  Dec'r  last  on  a  letter  of  12  Dec'r,  from  the  Superint. 
for  settling  the  rate  of  foreign  Coin  discharged  &  the  business  referred 
to  the  above  Com'ee. 


MR.  JEFFERSON'S  NOTES  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  MONEY 
UNIT  AND  OF  A  COINAGE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES/ 


[In  fixing  the  unit  of  money  these  drcomstances  are  of  principal  im- 
portance.] 

L  That  it  be  of  a  convenient  size  to  be  applied  as  a  measure  to  the 
common  money  transactions  of  life. 

2.  That  its  parts  and  multiples  be  in  an  easy  proportion  to  each  other 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  Money  Arithmetic 

3.  That  the  Unit  and  its  parts  or  divisions  be  so  nearly  of  the  value 
of  some  of  the  known  coins  as  that  they  may  be  of  easy  adoption  for 
the  people 

The  Spanish  Dollar  seems  to  ftdfill  all  these  conditions 
L  Taking  into  our  view  all  money  transactions  great  and  small,  1 
question  if  a  common  measure  of  more  convenient  size  than  the  dollar 
could  be  proposed.  The  value  of  100. 1,000. 10,000  dollars  is  well  esti- 
mated by  the  mind ;  so  is  that  of  the  10th  or  the  himdredth  of  a  dollar. 
Few  transactions  are  above  or  below  these  limits.  The  expediency  of 
attending  to  the  size  of  the  money  Unit  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  consider  how  inconvenient  it  would  be  to  a  manuflEicturer  or  mer- 
chant, if  instead  of  the  yard  for  measuring  cloth,  either  the  inch  or  the 
mill  had  been  made  the  unit  of  measure. 
2.  The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and  division  is  that  by  ten. 

*Thia  paper  is  printed  from  a  MS.  which,  as  Mr.  Dwight  informs  me,  is  in  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  and  which  appears  in  Letters 
&  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  Vol.  U,  No.  137  of  the  MS.  Records  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  beginning  with  page  363,  and  following  directly  after  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Morris  here  preceding  it.  It  wonld  therefore  appear  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  notes 
wete  communicated  to  Congress  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Morris's  letter.  This  paper 
is  without  date,  but  was  written,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  1782  or  1783. 

Subsequently,  in  connection  with  the  Propositions  of  the  Committee  here  foUowing, 
Mr.  Jefferson's  notes  appear  in  print  in  folio  form,  bound  in  with  the  MS.  in  JEteports 
of  Committee  on  Finance,  Ko.  26,  p.  54&^566. 

I  haTe  added  in  the  text  in  brackets  certain  instances  of  divergence  of  the  printed 
copy  bom  the  MS.— H. 

4ar 
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Every  one  knows  the  facility  of  decimal  arithmetic  Every  one  remem- 
bers that  when  learning  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be  pazzled  with 
adding  the  farthings,  taking  out  the  fours  and  carrying  them  on,  adding 
the  pence  taking  out  the  twelves  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the 
shillings,  taking  out  the  twenties  and  carrying  them  on ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  pounds,  when  he  had  only  tens  to  carry  forward,  it  was  easy 
&  free  from  error. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  are  school-boys  thro'  life.  These  little  per- 
plexities are  always  great  to  them.  And  even  mathematical  heads  feel 
the  relief  of  an  easier  substituted  for  a  more  difficult  process.  For- 
eigners, too  who  have  trade  or  who  travel  among  us  will  find  a  great 
facility  in  understanding  our  coins  and  accounts  from  this  ratio  of  sab- 
division.  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  convert  the  livres,  sols  and 
deniers  of  the  French,  the  Oilders  Stivers  and  penings  of  the  Dutch, 
the  pounds,  shillings,  pence  and  farthings  of  these  several  states  into 
each  other  can  judge  how  much  they  would  have  been  aided  had  their 
several  subdivisions  been  in  a  decimal  ratio.  Certainly  in  all  cases  where 
we  are  free  to  chuse  between  easy  and  difficult  modes  of  operation,  it 
is  most  rational  to  chuse  the  easy.  The  financier  therefore  in  his  re- 
port well  proposes  that  our  coins  should  be  in  decimal  proportions  to 
one  another.  If  we  adopt  the  dollar  for  our  unit,  we  should  strike  four 
coins,  one  of  gold,  two  of  silver  and  one  of  copper  viz 

1.  A  Golden  piece  equal  in  value  to  10  dollars. 

2.  The  unit  or  dollar  itself,  of  silver. 

3.  The  tenth  of  a  dollar,  of  silver  also. 

4.  The  hundredth  of  a  dollar  of  copx)er. 

Compare  the  arithmetical  operations  on  the  same  sum  of  money  ex- 
pressed in  this  form,  &  expressed  in  the  pound  sterling  and  its  divisions: 

ADDrnON.  SUBTRACnOK. 


£   8.    d.     fDoUan.] 

8  13  Hi— 38.65 
4  12    81=20.61 

£      B. 

8  13 
4  12 

d.    [BoUan.] 

Hi— 3a  65 
81=20.61 

13    6    8i= 

:59.26 

4 

1 

2|    iao4 

MULTIPUCATIOX  BY  8. 

Drvisiox  BT  a 

[£   B. 
8  13 

20 

173 
12 

d.  qn.  DoUats.] 

Hi— 38.65 

8 

* 

{£    8. 

8  13 
20 

173 
12 

d.qn.  DoQiXB.] 

Hi— 3a  65 

8) 

4.83 

309.2D 

2087  or 
4 

8350 
8 

8  13.  Hi 

2087 
4 

8)8350 

* 

69  11  8 

4)1043} 
12)2001 
20)  21. 8 
[£]  1.1.81 

66800 

i 

16700 

h 

1391  8 

/b 

[£]69  11  8 

J 
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A  bare  inspection  of  the  above  operation  \rill  evince  the  labonr  which 
is  occasioned  by  subdividing  the  unit  into  20*^*  240*^*  and  OGO*^"  as 
the  English  do  and  as  we  have  done ;  and  the  case  of  subdivisions  in  a 
decimal  ratio.  The  same  difference  arises  in  making  payment  An 
Englishman  to  pay  £8. 13.11^  must  find  by  calculation  what  combina- 
tion of  the  coins  of  His  country  will  pay  this  sum.  But  an  American 
having  the  same  sum  to  pay  thus  expressed  38.65  will  know  by  in- 
spection only  that  three  golden  pieces  8  units  op  dollars  6  tenths  and 
5  coppers  pay  it  precisely. 

5  The  third  condition  required  is  that  the  unit,  its  multiples  and  sub- 
di\1sions  coincide  in  value  with  some  of  the  known  coin  so  nearly,  that 
the  people  may  by  a  quick  reference  in  the  mind  estimate  their  value. 
If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  will  be  very  long  in  adopting  the  inno- 
vation, if  ever  they  adopt  it.  Let  us  examine  in  this  point  of  view  each 
of  the  four  coins  proposed.  1.  The  golden  piece  will  be  i  more  than  a 
half  Joe*  and  ^  more  than  a  double  guinea.  It  wiU  be  readily  esti- 
mated then  by  reference  to  either  of  them  but  more  readily  and  acu- 
rately  as  equal  to  10  dollars. 

2  The  unit  or  dollar  is  a  known  coin  and  the  most  familiar  of  all  to  the 
mind,  of  the  people.  It  is  already  adopted  from  South  to  Korth,  has 
identified  our  currency  and  therefore  happily  offers  itself  as  an  Unit 
alieady  introduced.  Our  public  debt,  our  requisitions  and  their  ai)i)or- 
tiouments  have  given  it  actual  and  long  possession  of  the  place  of  Unit. 
The  course  of  our  commerce  too  will  bring  us  more  of  this  than  of  any 
other  foreign  coin,  and  therefore  renders  it  more  worthy  of  attention. 
I  know  of  no  Unit  which  can  be  proposed  in  competition  with  the  dollar, 
but  the  pound:  But  what  is  the  pound?  1547  grains  of  line  silver  in 
Georgia:  1289  grains  in  Virginia,  Connecticut,jEhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire;  1031 J  grains  in  Maryland,  Delaware 
Pennsylvania  and  "New  Jersey ;  966|  grains  in  North  Carolina  and  New 
York. 

Which  of  these  shall  we  adopt!  To  which  State  give  that  pre  emi- 
nence of  which  all  are  so  jealous!  And  on  which  impose  the  difficulties 
of  a  new  estimate  for  their  coin,  their  cattle  and  other  commodities. 
Or  shall  we  hang  the  pound  sterling  as  a  common  badge  about  all  their 
necks!  This  contains  1718^  grains  of  pure  silver.  It  is  difficult  to 
£uniliarise  a  new  coin  to  a  people.  It  is  more  difficult  to  familiarise 
them  to  a  new  coin  with  an  old  name.  Happily  the  Dollar  is  familiar 
to  them  all,  and  is  already  as  much  referred  to  for  a  measure  of  value 
as  their  respective  State  [provincial]  pounds. 

3.  The  tenth  will  be  precisely  the  Spanish  bit  or  half  x)istreen  in  some 
of  the  States,  and  in  others  will  differ  from  it  but  a  very  small  fraction. 
This  is  a  coin  perfectly  familiar  to  us  all.    When  we  shall  make  a  new 

'The ''Half- Joe",  or  piece  of  6400  rees  was  a  Portuguese  coin  22  carats  fine  weigh- 
ing one  half  ounce  of  Portugal  equal  to  about  221  grains  Troy. — H. 
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coin  then  equal  in  value  to  this,  it  will  be  of  ready  estimate  with  the 
people. 

4.  The  htindreth  or  copper  will  be  very  nearly  the  penny  or  copper 
of  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  this  being  ^  of  a  dollar,  and  wiU  not 
be  very  different  from  the  penny  or  copi)er  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  and  Maryland,  which  is  ^^  of  a  dollar.  It  will  be  about 
the  medium  between  the  old  and  the  new  coppers  of  these  States  and 
therefore  will  soon  be*substituted  for  them  both.  In  Virginia  coppers 
have  never  been  in  use.  It  will  be  as  easy  therefore  to  introduce  them 
there  of  one  value  as  of  another.  The  copper  coin  proposed  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  three-fourths  of  their  penny  which  is  the  same  with  the 
penny  lawful  of  the  Eastern  States.  A  great  deal  of  small  change  is 
useful  in  a  State,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  prices  of  small  articles.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  amiss,  to  coin  three  [two]  more  pieces  of  silver,  one 
of  the  value  of  five-tenths  or  half  a  dollar,  one  of  the  value  of  two  tenths, 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  Spanish  pistreen,  and  one  of  the  value  of 
5  coppers,  which  would  be  equal  to  the  Spanish  half  bit.  We  should 
then  have  four  silver  coin  viz: 

1.  The  Unit  or  Dollar 

2.  The  half  dollar  or  five  tenths  [omitted  in  the  printed  copy.] 

3.  The  double  tenth,  equal  to  2  or  ^  of  a  dollar  to  a  pistreen 

4.  The  tenth,  equal  to  a  Spanish  bit 

5.  The  five  copper  piece  equal  to  05  or  ^  of  a  dollar  or  to  the  half  bit. 
The  plan  reported  by  the  financier  is  worthy  of  his  sound  judgment 

It  admits  however  of  objection  in  the  size  of  the  unit.  He  proposes 
that  this  shall  be  the  1440^*^  part  of  a  dollar }  so  that  it  will  require  1440 
of  his  units  to  make  them  the  one  before  proposed.  He  was  led  to  adopt 
this  by  a  mathematical  attention  to  our  old  currencies,  all  of  which  tiiis 
unit  will  measure  without  leaving  a  fraction.  But  as  our  object  is  to 
get  rid  of  those  currencies,  the  advantage  derived  from  this  coincidence 
will  soon  be  past.  Whereas  the  inconveniences  of  this  unit  will  forever 
remain,  if  they  do  not  altogether  prevent  its  introduction.  It  is  defect- 
ive in  two  of  the  three  requisites  of  a  money  Unit. 

1.  It  is  inconvenient  in  its  application  to  the  ordinary  money  transac- 
tions. 10.000  dollars  will  require  8.  figures  to  express  them,  to  wit 
14.400.000.  A  horse  or  bullock  of  80  dollars  value  will  require  a  nota- 
tion of  six  figures  to  wit  115.200  units.  As  a  money  of  account  this 
will  be  laborious  even  when  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  decimal  arithmetic 
As  a  common  measure  of  the  value  of  property  it  will  be  too  minute  to 
be  comprehended  by  the  people;  The  French  are  subjected  to  very 
laborious  calculations,  the  Uvre  being  their  ordinary  money  of  account 
and  this  but  between  the  i  &  ^  of  a  doUar.  But  what  will  be  oui  la- 
bours should  our  money  of  account  be  ^^  of  a  dollar  only  t 

2.  It  is  neither  equal  nor  near  to  any  of  the  known  coins  in  value. 
K  we  determine  that  a  dollar  shall  be  our  Unit,  we  must  then  say  with 

precision  what  a  dollar  is.    This  coin  as  struck  at  different  times,  of 
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different  weights  and  fineness  is  of  different  ralues.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Assay  and  representation  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  1717  of 
those  which  he  examined  make  their  values,  as  follows 

dwt  gn  gralxks 

TbeSeviUe  piece  of  eight  17.12    contaiiiing  387      of  pure  Silver. 

The  Mexico  piece  of  eight  17.  10(  <*  385^  *' 

The  Pillar  piece  of  eight  17.    9  "  385*  " 

The  new  SeviUe  piece  of  eight  14.  '*  30S^     .    " 

The  financier  states  the  old  dollar  as  containing  376  grains  of  fine 
silver  and  the  new  365  grains.  If  the  dollars  circulating  among  us  be 
of  every  date  equally,  we  should  examine  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  in 
each  and  from  them  form  an  average  for  our  Unit.  This  is  a  work 
proper  to  be  committed  to  Mathematicians  as  well  as  merchants  and 
which  should  be  decided  on  actual  and  accurate  exx>eriment 

The  quantum  of  aUoy  is  also  to  be  decided.  Some  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  coin  Arom  wearing  too  fast.  Too  much  fills  our  pockets  with 
coppers  instead  of  silver.  The  silver  coins  assayed  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton varied  firom  IJ  to  76  pennyweight  alloy  in  the  jwund  troy  of  mixed 
metal.  The  British  standard  has  18  dwt.  The  Spanish  coins  assayed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Fewton  have  from  18  to  1^  dwt.  The  new  French  crown 
has  in  fact  1$^,  though  by  edict  it  should  have  20  dwt,  that  is  ^.  The 
taste  of  our  countrymen  will  require  that  the  [their]  fiimiture  plate 
should  be  as  good  as  the  British  standard.  Taste  cannot  be  controuled 
by  hiw.  Let  it  then  give  the  law  in  a  point,  which  is  indifferent  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  Let  the  Legislatures  fix  the  alloy  of  furniture  plate  at  18 
dwt.  the  British  standard,  and  Congress  that  of  their  coin  at  one  ounce 
in  the  pound,  the  French  standard.  This  proportion  has  been  found 
convenient  for  the  alloy  of  gold  coin  and  it  will  simpCfy  the  system  of 
onr  mint  to  alloy  both  metals  in  the  same  degree.  [The  coin  too  being 
the  least  pure  will  be  less  easily  melted  into  plate.]  These  reasons  are 
light  indeed  and  of  course  will  only  weigh,  if  no  heavier  ones  can  be 
opposed  to  them. 

The  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  mercantile 
problem  altogether.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  fix  it  by  the  x>opular  ex- 
changes of  a  half  Joe  for  eight  dollars,  a  Louis  for  4  French  crowns  or 
&v^  Louis  for  23  dollars.  The  first  of  these  would  be  to  adopt  the 
Spanish  proportion  between  gold  and  silver ;  the  second  the  French, 
the  third  a  mere  i>opular  barter,  wherein  convenience  is  consulted  more 
than  accuracy.  The  legal  proportion  in  Spain  is  16  for  1.  in  England 
15^  for  1.  in  France  [uncertain  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  printed  copy,]  15  for  1 
The  Spaniards  and  English  are  found  in  experience  to  retain  an  over 
pro{)ortion  of  gold  coins  and  to  lose  their  silver.  The  French  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  silver.  The  difference  at  market  has  been  on  the 
decrease.    The  financier  states  it  at  present  at  14}  for  1. 

Just  principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard  legal  proi)ortions  altogether  ] 
to  enquire  into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries  with 
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whicli  we  shall  principally  be  connected  in  commerce,  and  to  take  an 
average  from  them.  Perhaps  we  might  with  safety  lean  to  a  proportion 
somewhat  above  par  for  gold,  considering  oar  neighbourhood  and  com- 
merce with  the  sources  of  the  coins  and  the  tendency  wliioh  the  hiph 
price  of  gold  in  Spain  has  to  draw  thither  all  that  of  their  mines,  leaving 
silver  principally  for  our  and  other  markets.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
15  for  1  may  be  found  an  eligible  proportion.  I  state  it  however  as  con- 
jectural only. 

As  to  the  alloy  for  gold  coin,  the  British  is  an  ounce  in  the  pound; 
the  French,  Spanish  and  Portugese  dilffer  from  that  only  from  J  of  a 
gram  [to  a  grain]  and  a  half.  I  should  therefore  prefer  the  British, 
merely  because  its  fraction  stands  in  a  more  simple  form  and  facilitates) 
the  calculations  into  which  it  enters. 

Should  the  unit  be  fixed  at  365  grains  of  pure  silver  gold  at  15  for  1, 
and  the  alloy  of  both  be  one-twelfth  the  weight  of  the  coins  will  be  as 
follows. 

Orains.  Orafaw.  Dwt    Gn. 

The  gold  piece  cont*g 243^  pure  metal  22. 12  of  alloy  wiU  weigh 11:     145 

The  unit  or  dollar 365  "  36.18  "  ....  16:  14.1?* 

•The  half  doll,  or  5-tenth8.  182i  «  16.59  "  ....    8:    7.09 

The  fifth  or  pistreen 73  "  6.63  "  ....     3:    7.63 

The  t^nth  or  bit 36^  "  3.318  "  ....     1:  15.!?!.^ 

The  twentieth  or  half-bit..     ISJ  "  1.659  "  ....  19.9 

• 

The  quantity  of  fine  silver,  which  shall  constitute  the  unit  being  set- 
tled and  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver;  a  table 
should  be  formed  from  the  assay  before  suggested,  classing  the  several 
foreign  coins  according  to  their  fineness,  declaring  the  worth  of  a  i)eii- 
nyweight  or  grain  in  each  class  and  that  they  shall  be  lawful  tender  at 
those  rates  if  not  clipped  or  otherwise  diminished,  and  where  dimin- 
ished offering  their  value  for  them  at  the  mint-,  deducting  the  expence 
of  recoinage.  Here  the  legislatures  should  co-operate  with  Congress  in 
providing  that  no  money  be  received  or  paid  at  their  treasuries  or  by 
any  of  their  officers  or  any  bank  but  on  actual  weight ;  in  making  it 
criminal  in  a  high  degree  to  diminish  their  own  coins  and  in  some 
smaller  degree  to  offer  them  in  payment  when  diminished 

That  this  subject  may  1)e  properly  prepared  and  in  readiness  for  Con- 
gress to  take  up  at  their  meeting  in  !N'ovember,  something  must  now  be 
done.  The  present  session  drawing  to  a  close  they  probably  would  not 
choose  to  enter  far  into  this  undertaking  themselves.  The  Committee  of 
the  States  however,  during  the  recess,  will  have  time  to  digest  it  thor- 
oughly, if  Congress  will  fix  some  general  principles  for  their  government 

Suppose  then  they  be  instructed — 

To  appoint  proper  persons  to  assay  and  examine  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy practicable  the  Spanish  milled  dollars  of  different  dates  in  cir- 
culation with  us. 

To  assay  and  examine  in  like  manner  the  fineness  of  all  the  other 
coins  which  may  be  found  in  circulation  within  these  states. 

*  This  is  omitted  in  the  printed  copy. 
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To  receive  and  lay  before  Congress  the  reports  on  the  result  of  these 
assays. 

To  appoint  also  proper  persons  to  enquire  what  are  the  proportions 
between  the  values  of  fine  gold  and  fine  silver  at  the  markets,  of  the 
several  countries  with  which  we  are  or  probably  may  be  connected  in 
commerce  and  what  would  be  the  proper  proportion  here,  having  regard 
to  the  average  of  their  values  at  those  markets  and  to  other  circum- 
stances and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Committee  to  be  by  them  laid 
before  Congress. 

To  prepare  an  Ordinance  for  establishing  the  Unit  of  money  within 
these  states;  for  subdividing  it  and  for  striking  coins  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper  on  the  following  principles 

That  the  money  unit  of  these  States  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  a  Span- 
ish milled  dollar  containing  so  much  fine  silver  as  the  assay  before 
directed  shall  show  to  be  contained,  on  an  average  in  dollars  of  the  sev- 
eral dates  circulating  with  us. 

That  this  Unit  shall  be  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths, 

That  there  shall  be  a  coin  of  silver  of  the  value  of  an  Unit  One 
other  of  the  same  metal  of  the  value  of  one  tenth  of  an  unit  One  other 
of  copper  of  the  value  of  the  hundredth  of  an  unit  That  there  shall 
be  a  coin  of  gold  of  the  value  of  ten  Units,  according  to  the  report 
before  directed  and  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  thereon. 

That  the  alloy  of  the  said  coins  of  gold  and  silver  shall  be  equal  in 
weight  to  one  eleventh  part  of  the  fine  metal 

That  there  be  proper  devices  for  these  coins 

That  measures  be  proposed  for  preventing  their  diminution  and  also 
their  currency  and  that  of  any  others  when  diminished 

That  the  several  foreign  coins  be  described  and  classed  in  the  said 
onlinance,  the  fineness  of  each  class  stated  and  its  value  by  weight  esti- 
mated in  Units  and  decimal  parts  of  an  Unit,  and  that  the  said  draught 
of  an  Ordinance  be  reported  to  Congress  at  their  next  meeting  for  their 
consideration  and  determination 
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1786. 

[From  MS.  Bepoits  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  Continental  Congress,  toL  26, 

pp.  637-660.] 


PBOPOSITIONS    BESPECTINa    THE    COINAaS    OF    GOLD,    BILYEB    AND 

COPPER. 

Ist  The  yalne  of  Silver  compared  with  Gk)ld. 

2d  The  weight  or  size  of  the  several  pieces  of  money  that  are  to  be 
made, 

3d  The  Money  Arithmetic  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  counted 
and 

4th  The  Charges  of  Coinage  are  to  be  considered. 

1.  In  France  1  grain  of  pore  Gold  is  connted  worth  15  grains  of  silver. 
In  Spain  16  grains  of  Silver  are  exchanged  for  1  of  Gold  and  in  En- 
gland 15^th.  In  both  of  the  Kingdoms  last  mentioned  Gold  is  the  pre- 
vailing Money,  because  Silver  is  under  valaed.  In  France  Silver  pre- 
vails. Sundry  advantages  would  arise  to  us  from  a  system  by  which 
silver  might  become  the  prevailing  money.  This  woiQd  operate  as  a 
bounty  to  draw  it  fix>m  our  neighbours  by  whom  it  is  not  sufficiently 
esteemed.  Silver  is  not  exported  so  easily  as  gold  and  it  is  a  more 
usefol  metal. 

Certainly  our  Exchange  should  not  be  more  than  15  gr  of  silver 
for  1  of  Gold.  It  has  been  alledged  by  the  late  Financier  that  we  should 
not  give  more  than  14^.  perhaps  14|  would  be  a  better  medium  con- 
sidering the  quantity  of  Gold  that  may  be  expected  from  Portugal. 

446 
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2  The  weight,  size  or  value  of  the  several  pieces  of  money  that  shall 
be  made  or  rather  the  most  convenient  value  of  the  money  unit  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  determined  considering  that  most  of  the  citizens  of  the 
XT.  S.  are  accustomed  to  count  in  Pounds  Shillings  and  Pence  and  that 
those  sums  are  of  different  values  in  the  different  states,  hence  they 
convey  no  distinct  ideas.  The  money  of  the  U.  S.  should  be  equally 
fitted  to  all.  The  late  Financier  has  proposed  to  make  gold  and  silver 
Pieces  of  particular  weight,  and  there  is  a  very  simple  process  by  which 
the  imaginary  money  of  the  several  States  may  be  translated  into  such 
pieces  or  vice  versa.  He  proposes  that  the  Money  Unit  be  one  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  pure  silver,  that  the  smallest  coin  be  of  Copper  which 
shall  be  worth  6  of  those  Units.  The  smaller  silver  coin  to  be  worth  100 
units,  another  to  be  worth  500,  another  of  1000  and  thus  increasing  deci- 
mally. 

The  objections  to  this  plan  are  that  it  introduces  a  coin  unlike  in  value 
to  anything  now  in  use ;  It  departs  from  the  national  mode  of  keeping 
accounts,  and  tends  to  preserve  inconvenient  prejudices  whence  it  must 
prevent  national  uniformity  in  accounts;  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Another  plan  has  been  offered,  which  proposes,  that  the  money  unit 
be  one  dollar ;  and  the  smallest  coin  is  to  be  of  copper,  of  which  200  shall 
pass  for  one  dollar.  This  plan  also  prox>oses,  that  the  several  pieces 
shall  increase  in  a  diciuml  ratio ;  and  that  all  accounts  be  kept  in  deci- 
mals, which  is  certainly  by  n^uch  the  most  short  and  simple  mode. 

In  favour  of  this  plan  it  is  urged,  that  a  dollar,  the  proposed  unit, 
has  long  been  in  general  use;  its  value  is  familiar.  This  accords  with 
the  national  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  and  may  in  time  produce  the 
happy  effect  of  uniformity  in  counting  money  through-out  the  Union. 

3.  The  money  Arithmetic,  though  an  important  question,  is  one  that 
can  admit  of  little  dispute.    All  accomptants  must  prefer  decimals. 

4.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  defraying  the  expense  of  coinage  Y  Dif* 
ferent  nations  have  adopted  different  systems.  The  British  value  their 
Silver  when  coined,  no  higher  than  Bullion;  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
expense  of  the  mint,  increasing  the  civU  list,  must  be  paid  by  a  general 
tax ;  and  tradesmen  are  disposed  to  work  up  the  current  coin,  by  which 
the  tax  is  increased  and  continued.  In  some  other  countries  Silver  or 
Gold  when  coined,  are  valued  above  the  price  of  Bullion ;  whence  trades- 
men are  discouraged  from  melting  or  working  up  the  current  coin,  and 
the  mint  is  rather  profitable  than  burdensome.  Certainly  there  are  good 
and  conclusive  reasons,  why  we  should  value  the  national  coin  above  the 
price  of  Bullion ;  but  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  we  may  not 
proceed,  lest  we  encourage  counterfeits,  or  private  imitations  of  our  coin. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  difference  of  2  J  P.  C*  nearly  as  an  allow- 
ance for  the  Coinage  of  Gold  and  of  3.013  P.  C*  for  the  coinage  of  silver. 
It  is  probable  that  3  P.  C^  would  more  than  defray  the  exi>ense  of  coin- 
ing silver,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  private  imitation 
and  would  operate  against  the  free  circulation  of  the  money  as  being 
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valned  too  high.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  silver  coin  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  probably  2  P.  C*  or  2^  P.  C*  would  be  a  proper  diff'er- 
ence  between  silver  coined  and  Bullion ;  The  same  difference  to  be  made 
in  the  price  of  Gold.  If  this  does  not  folly  pay  the  expences  of  the  mint 
there  will  be  a  much  larger  gain  on  the  coinage  of  copper  and  if  there 
should  remain  a  small  balance  against  the  mint  its  operation  will  not  be 
unfavourable. 

The  Coinage  of  Copper  is  a  subject  that  claims  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. Prom  the  small  value  of  the  several  pieces  of  copper  coin  this 
medium  of  exchange  has  been  too  much  neglected.  The  more  valuable 
metals  are  daily  giving  place  to  base  British  halfpence  and  no  means 
are  used  to  prevent  the  fraud.  This  disease  which  is  neglected  in  the 
beginning  because  it  appears  triflmg  may  finally  prove  very  destructive 
to  commerce.  It  is  admitted  that  Copper  may  at  this  instant  be  pur- 
chased in  America  at  ^  of  a  Dlr.  the  pound.  British  half-pence  made  at 
the  Tower  are  48  to  the  pound.  Those  manufactured  at  Birmingham 
and  shipped  in  thousands  for  our  use  are  much  lighter  and  they  are  of 
base  metal^  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  72  of  them  are  worth  a  pound  of 
copper.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  we  give  for  British  half-pence  about 
six  times  their  value.  There  are  no  materials  from  which  we  can  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  half-pence  that  have  been  imported  from  Britain 
since  the  late  war,  but  we  have  heard  of  sundry  shipments  being  or- 
dered, to  the  nominal  amount  of  1,000  guineas,  and  we  are  told  that  no 
Packet  arrives  from  England  by  which  we  are  not  accommodated  with 
some  hundred  weight  of  base  half-pence.  It  is  a  very  moderate  compu- 
tation which  states  our  loss  on  the  last  twelve  months  at  30  thousand 
dollars  by  the  commerce  of  vile  coin.  The  whole  expense  of  a  mint 
would  not  have  amounted  to  half  of  that  sum,  and  the  whole  expense  of 
domestic  coinage  would  remain  in  the  country. 

The  following  forms  of  money  are  submitted: 

Dlis. 

1  Piece  of  Gold  of 5. 

1  Doof  eUverof *! 

1  Do i  or  ,6    • 

1  Do i  or  .25 

1  Do..: Vtr  or  .1 

1  Do ^  or  .05 

1  Piece  of  copper  of x^Tr  or  .01 

1  Do Yhs  or  .005 

The  quantity  of  pure  silver  being  fixed  that  is  to  be  in  the  Unit  or 
Dlr  and  the  relation  between  Silver  and  Gold  being  fixed,  all  the  other 
weights  must  follow.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Spaniards  have 
been  reducing  the  weight  of  their  Dlrs  and  that  instead  of  385,  the 
grains  of  pore  silver  in  the  old  Mexico  dollar  the  new  dollars  have  not 
more  than  365  grains  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  362  grains  of  pure 
silver  is  too  little  for  the  federal  coin  which  is  to  be  current  in  all  pay- 
ments for  one  dollar. 

*  Contouiiiig  362  gr.  pure  silver.    This  the  Unit  or  money  of  account. 
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Some  of  the  old  DIrs  will  admit  of  a  second  coinage^  bnt  the  new  ones 
will  not.  If  the  value  of  Gold  compared  to  that  of  Silver  be  fixed  at  15 
to  one,  and  the  alloy  in  each  be  -i^th  the  weight  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations will  be  readily  determined.  The  price  of  bullion  is  immediately 
determined  by  the  percentage  that  is  charged  towards  the  exx>euses  of 
the  mint.  If  the  United  States  shall  determine  to  adhere  to  the  dollar 
as  their  money  of  account,  and  to  simplify  accounts  by  the  use  of  deci- 
mals, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  immediate  conmiencemeut  of  a 
coinage  of  copper. 

Let  the  copper  pieces,  of  which  100  are  to  pass  for  a  Dlr,  contain  each 
131  grains  of  pure  copper,  or  44  of  them  weigh  1  Pound.  In  this  case 
our  copper  coin,  when  compared  with  the  money  of  aecot.,  will  be  6  p. 
ct.  better  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  There  will  remain  a  sufficient 
profit  on  the  coinage. 

Copper  of  the  best  quality  in  plates,  may  be  purchased  in  Europe  at 
10d.i  stg.  In  cutting  blanks  there  will  be  a  waste  of  22  p.  ct.  Those 
clippings  are  worth  Id.i  p.  lb.  Thence  the  blanks  will  cost  lid.}  nearly; 
it  may  be  stated  at  Is.  9d.,  New  York  money  p.  pound,  exclusive  of 
the  expense  of  cutting  them,  which  is  not  great,  as  one  man  can  readily 
cut  100  weight  in  a  day. 

The  operation,  improperly  called  milling,  by.which  the  sharp  edg^ 
are  worn  off  from  the  coppers,  is  not  more  expensive  than  cutting  the 
blanks.  In  the  process  of  coining  Copper,  eight  artists  or  labourers  may 
be  required.  One  Engraver,  1  Labourer  for  the  blank  press  One 
Smith,  5  Labourers  for  the  Coining  Press. 

By  those  i)eople  100  weight  of  Copper  may  readily  be  coined  eveiy 
day,  or  the  value  of  44  Dlrs.  Deducting  th^  necessary  expenses,  there 
may  be  saved  30  p.  ct. 

[The  endorsement  upon  this  document  is  as  follows :  ] 

Eeport  of  grand  Com'ee. 

Rece'd  May  13. 1785. 

Thursday  next  assigned  for  consideration 

To  be  printed  with  the  plans  of  the  late  Sux>erin't  of  finance  and  of 
Mr.  Jefferson 

Postponed. 

Mint  established  on  principles  rex>orted  by  the  board  of  treasniy  and 
passed  Aug.  8th,  1786 

See  instructions  to  Delegates  of  Massachusetts,  read  Dec.  3d,  1784 


THE  EESOLUTIONS  ON  COINAGE  OP  JULY  6, 1785. 


Wednesday,  July  6, 17N). 
Congress  took  into  consideration  the.rei)ort  of  a  grand  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Beatty,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Vining,  Mr.  Hindman,  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr. 
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Williamson,  Mr.  Pinckiiey  and  Mr.  Houston,  on  the  subject  of  a  money 
auit; 

And  on  the  question,  that  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  one  dollar,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Howell ; 
every  member  answering  ay,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
one  dollar. 

Resolved,  That  the  smallest  coin  be  of  copper,  of  which  200  shall  pass 
for  one  dollar. 

Resolved  J  That  the  several  pieces  shaU  increase  in  a  decimal  ratio. 


THE  COINAGE  SYSTEM  PROPOSED  TO  CONGRESS  APRIL  8, 
1786,  BY  SAMUEL  OSGOOD  AND  WALTER  LIVINGSTON, 
WHO  CONSTITUTED  THE  BOARD  OF  TREASURY. 

[On  the  8th  of  April,  1786,  the  Board  of  Treasury  directed  to  the 
President  of  Congress  their  report  on  certain  principles  for  establish- 
ing a  mint,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress. 

The  rex>ort  was  in  triplicate,  and  contained,  as  will  be  seen  below^ 
three  di^nct  schemes,  each  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  report  with 
great  particularity. 

These  documents,  still  I  believe,  unpublished,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Hbrary  of  the  State  Department  in  MS.  Vol.  139,  pp.  131-217,  of  Letters 
and  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  not  being  followed 
by  the  actual  establishment  of  a  mint,  a  certain  confusion  which  was 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  presentation  of  their  views  to  Congress  was  not 
corrected  at  the  time,  and  hence  was  not  then  eliminated  from  their 
reports.  Their  report  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  triplicate.  Each  of  these 
reports  proposed  a  Silver  dollar  as  the  unit.  Gold  pieces  of  10  and  5 
dollars,  the  application  of  the  decimal  system  to  the  Coinage,  4^  as  the 
fineness  of  either  metal.  ' 

Report  No.  1  proposed  a  Silver  dollar  of  375.64  grains  fine.  Gold 
pieces  at  24.6268  grains  fine  to  the  dollar.  This  would  give  a  ratio  of 
15.256  between  the  Coins.  The  intention  was  expressed  of  fixing  a  mint 
charge  at  2  per  cent,  for  Silver  and  J  per  cent,  for  Gold,  which  would  have 
given  the  relative  price  of  Bullion  at  the  mint  of  15.47,  but  the  mint 
price  was  not  fixed  to  correspond  to  this  intention.  In  the  choice  of  the 
ratio  the  Board  allude  to  the  ratio  prevailing  at  that  time  in  America 
at  15.60,  but  do  not  mention  the  details  upon  which  this  statement  was 
based.    (See  page  441). 

Report  No.  2  proposes  a  doljar  of  350.09  grains  fine,  Gold  pieces  at 
23.79  grains  fine  to  the  dollar,  and  a  mint  price  per  pound  troy  of  Stand- 
S.  Ex.  58 29 
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dard,  at  $220,832  for  Gold,  and  $14,746  of  Silver.  The  relative  price  of 
Bullion  at  the  mint  would  thus  be  14.97,  the  ratio  of  the  Coin,  14.749. 
Keport  'So.  3  proposes  a  dollar  of  621.73  grains  fine,  Gold  pieces  (in- 
cluding a  quarter  eagle)  at  34.782  grains  to  the  dollar,  a  mint  prioe  of 
$151,038  for  Gold,  and  $9.92  for  Silver.  The  ratio  of  the  Coin  would  thus 
be  15  to  1,  while  the  relative  price  of  Bullion  would  be  15.22. — H.] 


THE  EESOLUTIONS  O]!^  COINAGE  OF  AUGUST  8,  1786. 

Tuesday,  August  8, 1786. 

On  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Treasury. 

Resolved^  That  the  Standard  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
Gold  and  Silver,  shall  be  Eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy. 

That  the  Money  Unit  of  the  United  States,  being  by  the  resolve  of 
Congress  of  the  6th  July,  1785,  a  dollar,  shaU  contain  of  fine  silver, 
375^<j^  grains. 

That  the  money  of  account,  to  coiTespond.Tiith  the  division  of  coins 
agreeably  to  the  above  resolve,  proceed  in  a  decimal  ratio  agreeably  to 
the  forms  and  manner  following,  -viz. 
MUls:  the  lowest  money  of  accompt,  of  which  one  thousand  shall 

be  equal  to  the  federal  dollar,  or  money  unit, 0.001 

Cents:  the  highest  copper  piece,  of  which  one  hundred  shall  be 

equal  to  the  dollar, 0.016 

Dimes :  the  lowest  silver  coin,  ten  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  the 

dollar.. 0.100 

Dollar:  the  highest  silver  coin 1. 001> 

That  betwixt  the  dollar  and  the  lowest  copper  coin,  as  fixed  by  the 
resolve  of  Congress  of  the  6th  July,  1785,  there  shaU  be  three  silver 
coins  and  one  copper  coin.    That  the  silver  coins  shall  be  as  follows : 

One  coin  containing  187-^-  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a  half 
dollar : 

One  Coin  containing  75i5^^<j  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a  doubk? 
dime: 

And  one  coin  containing  37  i^(fj\r  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a 
dime.  , 

That  the  two  copper  coins  shall  be  as  follows : — 

One  equal  to  the  100th  part  of  the  federal  dollar,  to  be  called  a 
cent. 

One  equal  to  the  200th  pai-t  of  the  federal  dollar,  to  be  called  a  half 
cent: 

That  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  avoiixlupois  weight  of  coi>pcr,  shall 
constitute  100  cents. 

That  there  shall  be  two  go\d  coins :  One  containing  246^^  grains 
of  fine  gold,  equal  to  10  dollars,  and  to  be  stamped  with  the  impicssion 
of Jthe  American  eagle,  and  to  be  called  an  eagle : 
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One  contamlDg  123  ^^  grains  of  fine  gold,  equal  to  5  dollars,  to  be 
stamped  in  like  manner,  and  to  be  called  a  half  eagle. 

That  the  mint  price  of  a  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  silver,  II 
parts  fine  and  one  part  alloy,  shall  be  9  dollars,  9  dimes  and  2  cents.* 

That  the  mint  price  of  a  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  gold,  11  parts 
fine  and  one  part  alloy,  shall  be  209  dollars,  7  dimes,  and  7  cents. 

Ordered  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  report  a  draft  of  an  ordinance 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mint. 


From  Letters  fi-om  the  Boanl  of  Treasury,  No.  140,  Vol.  2,  pp.  323-325. 

Board  of  Teeasuby, 

Septefnb^  20, 1786. 

SiB:  We  request  the  Favorof  your  Excellency  to  lay  before  Congress 
a  Beport  by  this  Board  of  the  plan  of  an  ordinance  for  the  Establishment 
of  a  Mint  for  the  United  States  of  America.  This  Object  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  Interest  of  the  Union,  that  we  doubt  not  it  will  meet 
with  the  early  attention  of  the  United  States  in  Congress. 

In  a  Letter,  which  we  had  the  Honor  of  addressing  to  Congress  on  the 
8th  of  April  last,  we  informed  that  Honorable  Body  of  the  rapid  Increase 
of  base  Copper  Coin,  which  was  Imported  into,  or  manufactured  in  the 
Several  States.  The  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  supplying 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  a  quantity  of  Copper  struck  under  the 
Authority  of  the  United  States  sufficient  for  the  General  Circulation  of 
the  Union,  must  be  very  apparent.  Without  this  is  effected,  it  will  be 
Impossible  to  decry  the  present  Copper  Currency,  however  base  it  is. 

From  a  Consideration  of  the  different  Propositions  which  have  at 
different  times  been  made  to  this  Board  on  the  subject  of  Copi)er  Coin- 
age, we  liave  Eeason  to  think  that  the  profits  which  might  be  derived 
from  that  object  would  defray  the  greatest  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
£sx>enseof  the  Mint ;  in  which  Case  the  profits  arising  from  the  Coinage 
of  Gold  and  Silver  would  be  clear  Gain. 

Congress  will  observe  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  Ordinance  to  fix  a 
Period,  after  which  no  Foreign  Cojiper  Coin  shall  be  current  within  the 
United  States.  What  this  Period  ought  to  be  will  depend  on  the  time 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  Mint;  in  all  Probability  within  the  Space  of 
Nine  Months  after  the  date  of  passing  the  Ordinance,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  Federal  Copper  might  be  coined  to  give  efficacy  to  the  Provisions 
proposed  by  the  Ordinance  for  preventing  the  Manufacture  and  Circula- 
tion of  base  Copper  Coin. 

*  This  is  a  manifest  error.  The  mint  price  of  Silver  in  Dollars  of  521.73  grains,  pro- 
vided for  in  The  Third  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Treasary  was  $9.92,  and  these  figures 
have  crept  into  the  Resolution  as  they  did  also  in  one  i>ortion  of  First  Report  of  the 
Board. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  inform  Congress  that  the  Coppei  beloDging 
to  the  United  States  which  was  at  Boston  has  been  ordered  by  the  Board 
to  this  City,  where  it  is  now  deposited. 

We  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  respect  Your  Excellency's  Most  Obe- 
dient Humble  Servants 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD 

AETHUE  LEE 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Congress. 


MINT  OEDINANCE  OF  OCTOBEE  16,  1786. 

Monday,  October  IG,  1786. 

Congress  assembled:  Present,  Massachusetts,  Ehode-Islan(},  New- 
York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South-Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Ordinance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint,  and  the  same  being  read  a  third  time,  was  passed  as 
follows : 

AN  OBDIXANCE  for  the  establishment  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

and  for  regulating  the  valne  and  alloy  of  coin. 

It  is  hereby  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  a  mint  be  established  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver  and  eopp^ 
Money,  agreeably  to  the  resolves  of  Congress  of  the  8th  August  last, 
under  the  direction  of  the  following  officers,  viz. 

An  Assay-Master,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion,  or  foreign  coin,  to  assay  the  same  and  to  give  his  certificates 
for  the  value  thereof  at  the  following  rates : 

For  every  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  gold  or  foreign  gold  coin, 
11  parts  fine  and  one  part  alloy,  209  dollars,  7  dimes  and  7  cents,  Money 
of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  resolves  of  Congress  of  the 
8th  of  August  last,  and  so  in  proportion  to  the  fine  gold  contained  in 
any  coined  or  uncoined  gold  whatsoever. 

For  every  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  silver,  or  foreign  silver  coin, 
11  paits  fine  and  one  part  alloy,  13  dollars,  7  dimes  7  cents  and  7  miU^, 
money  of  the  United  States,  established  as  aforesaid;  and  so  in  proper 
tion  to  the  fine  silver  contained  in  any  coined  or  uncoined  silver  what- 
soever.* 

A  Master  Coiner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  assay-master,  the  bullion  necessary  for  coinage ;  to  report  to  Con- 
gress devices  and  proofs  of  the  proposed  pieces  of  coin,  and  to  procure 
proper  workmen  to  execute  the  busiaess  of  coinage,  reporting,  fit)m  time 
to  time,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  approbation,  and  allowance,  the  occupation,  number  and  pay 
of  the  persons  so  employed. 

*The  Mint  charge  thus  fixed  is  about  two  per  cent,  upon  both  €rold  and  Silver,  brinj;- 
ing  the  rate  of  bullion  at  the  Mint  to  15.22,  a  little  below  the  ratio  in  the  coin.    U. 
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A  Pay-Master,  who  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the 
time  being,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  the  coin 
made  nnder  the  direction  of  the  master  coiner,  and  to  receipt  for  the 
same;  to  receive  and  duly  enter  the  certificates  for  uncoined  gold  or 
silver  issued  by  the  assay-master,  and  to  pay  -^^q  of  the  amount  thereof 
in  gold  or  silver,  andy^-^^  in  the  copper  coin  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  ordained^  That  the  certificates  to  be  given  by 
the  assay-master,  to  persons  who  shall  lodge  gold  or  silver  in  the  mint 
for  coinage,  shall  be  on  fine  blank  paper,  and  expressed  in  the  manner 
and  form  following,  to  wit : 

MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  A.  B.  for  coinage,  (here  insert  the 

weight)  of  (insert  the  species)  bullion,  for  the  amount  of  which  pay  to 

or  bearer,  the  sura  of at  ten  days  sight,  agreeably 

to  the  custom  of  the  Mint. 

C.  D.  Assay-Master. 

To  E.  F.  Pay-master  oftlie  Mint  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

[The  further  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  the  salaries  of  officer,  etc., 
ar^  here  omitted.] 

And  it  is  hereby  further  ordained^  That  the  copper  coin  struck  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  re- 
ceivable in  aU  taxes,  or  payments  due  to  the  United  States,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  so  paid ;  *  but  tliat  no  other 
copper  coin  whatsoever,  shall  be  receivable  in  any  taxes  or  payments 
whatsoever  to  the  United  States. 

And  whereasj  the  great  quantities  of  base  copper  coin  daily  imported 
into,  or  manufactured  within  the  several  States,  is  become  so  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  interest  and  commerce  of  the  same,  as  to  require  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  the  powers  vested  by  the  confederation  in  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  of  regulating  the  value  of  copper, 
the  coin  so  current  as  aforesaid ; 

It  is  hereby  ordained^  That  no  foreign  copper  coin  whatsoever,  shall, 
after  the  first  day  of  September,  1787,  be  current  within  the  U.  States  of 
America :  And  that  no  copper  coin  struck  under  the  authority  of  a  par- 
ticular stato,  shall  pass  at  a  greater  value  than  one  Federal  dollar  for 
two  pounds  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound,  avoirdupois  weight,  of  such 
copper  coin. 

Done,  &c. 

*  This  provisioii  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  not  numerous  instances  in  which  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tril^d  of  making  a  particular  kind  of  money  receivable  for  a  certain 
fraction  of  payments,  but  without  further  limitation  of  the  amount. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Netherlands  coined,  on  government  account,  the 
^jfder,  a  Gold  14-florin  piece,  struck  at  the  ratio  of  14.62  to  1  of  Silver  as  a  legal  tender 
for  one-third  of  any  payment. 

About  the  same  time  French  copper  was,  I  believe,  legal  tender  for  one-fortieth  of 
any  payment. 

At  Uie  beginning  of  this  century  Government  Paper  Money  in  Portugal  was  logal 
tender  for  half  of  any  payment. — H. 


EBPORT  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  ON  THE  ESTABLISH- 

MENT  OP  A  MINT. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Saturday^  May  5,  1791. 
On  motion, 
Ordered  J  That  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easmy,  relatively 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Mint,  which  was  made  to  this  Honse  on  Fridar. 
the  28th  ultimo,  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  their  information. 
Extract  from  the  Journal. 

JOHN  BECKLEY,  CTerJr. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  liaving  attentively  cansidered  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  order  oftlie  Honse  of  Representatives^  of  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April  lasty  relative  to  theestahlishment  of  a  Mint ^  most  respectfuVjf 
suJ>mits  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections. 

A  plan  for  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  involves  a  great  variety 
of  considerations,  intricate,  nice,  and  important.  The  general  state  of 
debtor  and  creditor;  all  the  relations  and  consequences  of  price;  tlie 
essential  interests  of  trade  and  industry ;  the  value  of  all  property ;  the 
whole  income,  both  of  the  State  and  of  individuals,  are  liable  to  be  sensibly 
influenced,  beneficially  or  otherwise,  by  the  judicious  or  iiyndicious 
regulation  of  this  interesting  object. 

It  is  one,  likewise,  not  more  necessary  than  difficult  to  be  rightly 
adjusted ;  one  which  has  frequently  occupied  the  reflections  and  researches 
of  politicians,  without  having  harmonized  their  opinions  on  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  principles  which  enter  into  its  discussion.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  di£ferent  systems  continue  to  be  advocated,  and  the  systems 
of  different  nations,  after  much  investigation,  continue  to  differ  from 
each  other. 

But  if  a  right  adjustment  of  the  matter  be  truly  of  such  nicety  and 
difficulty,  a  question  naturally  arises,  whether  it  may  not  be  most  advise- 
able  to  leave  things  in  this  respect,  in  the  state  in  which  they  aret 
Why,  might  it  be  asked,  since  they  have  so  long  proceeded  in  a  train 
which  has  caused  no  general  sensation  of  inconvenience,  should  altera- 
tions be  attempted,  the  precise  effect  of  which  cannot  with  certainty  be 
calculated  f 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  perplexing.  The  immense  disorder 
which  actually  reigns  in  so  delicate  and  important  a  concem,-alid  the 
still  greater  disorder  which  is  every  moment  possible,  call  loudly  for  a 
reform.  The  dollar  originally  contemplated  in  the  money  transactions 
of  this  country,  by  successive  diminutions  of  its  weight  and  fineness, 
lias  sustained  a  depreciation  of  five  per  cent.;  and  yet  the  new  dollar 
kas  a  currency,  in  all  payments  in  place  of  the  old,  with  scarcely  any 
attention  to  the  difference  between  them.  The  operation  of  this  in 
d^redating  the  value  of  property  depending  upon  past  contracts,  and 
(as  far  as  inattention  to  the  alteration  in  the  coin  may  be  supposed  to 
leave  prices  stationary)  of  all  other  property,  is  apparent.  !Nor  can  it 
require  argument  to  prove  that  a  nation  ought  not  to  suffer  the  value  of 
the  property  of  its  citizens  to  fluctuate  with  the  fluctuations  of  a  foreign 
mint,  and  to  diange  with  the  changes  in  the  regulations  of  a  foreign 
sovereign.  This,  nevertheless,  is  the  condition  of  one  which,  ha\ing  no 
coins  of  its  own,  adopts  with  implicit  confidence  those  of  other  countries. 

The  unequal  values  allowed,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  to  coins 
of  the  same  intrinsic  worth ;  the  defective  species  of  them  which  embar- 
rass the  ciieulatioa  of  some  of  the  States;  and  the  dissimilarity  in  their 
aev^til  moneys  of  account,  are  inconveniences  which,  if  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  a  national  coinage,  will  at  least  be  most  effectually  rem- 
edied by  the  establishment  of  one :  a  measure  that  will,  at  the  same 
time,  give  additional  security  against  impositions  by  counterfeit  as  well 
as  by  base  currencies. 

It  was  with  great  reason,  therefore,  that  the  attention  of  Congress, 
under  the  late  confederation,  was  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint ;  and  it  is  with  equal  reason  that  the  subject  has  been 
resumed,  now  that  the  favorable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
situation  of  public  affairs  admits  of  its  being  carried  into  execution. 

Bat,  though  the  difficulty  of  devising  a  proper  establishment  ou^ht 
not  to  deter  fiom  undertaking  so  necessary  a  work,  yet  it  cannot  but 
inspire  diffidence  in  one,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  propose  a  plan  for  the 
purpose,  and  may  perhaps  be  i>ermitted  to  be  relied  upon  as  some  excuse 
for  any  errors  which  may  be  chargeable  upon  it,  or  for  any  deviations 
from  sounder  principles  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  others,  or 
even  in  part  acted  upon  by  the  former  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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In  order  to  a  right  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  followiog 
particulars  require  to  be  discussed : 

1st.  What  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  money  unit  of  the  United 
States  1 

2d.  What  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver,  if  coins  of  both 
metals  are  to  be  established  I 

3d.  What  the  i)roportion  and  composition  of  alloy  in  each  kindT 

4th.  Whether  the  expense  of  coinage  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  out  of  the  material  itself! 

5th.  What  shall  be  the  number,  denominations,  sizes,  and  devices  of 
the  coins  ! 

6th.  Whether  foreign  coins  shall  be  i)ermitted  to  be  current  or  not; 
if  the  former,  at  what  rate,  and  for  what  period  t 

A  prerequisite  to  determining  with  propriety  what  ought  to  be  the 
money  unit  of  the  United  States,  is  to  endeavor  to  form  as  accurate  aa 
idea  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  what  it  actually  is.  The 
X>ound,  though  of  various  value,  is  the  unit  in  the  money  of  account  ot 
all  the  States.  But  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  pronounce  what  is  to  Im 
considered  as  the  unit  in  the  coins.  There  being  no  formal  regulation 
on  the  pouit,  (the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  July,  1785,  and 
8th  of  Aufjust,  1786,  having  never  yet  been  carried  into  operation,)  it 
can  only  bo  inferred  from  usage  or  practice.  The  manner  of  adjusting 
foreign  exchanges,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  dollar  as  best  entitled  to 
that  character.  In  these,  the  old  piaster  of  Spain,  or  old  Seville  piece 
of  eight  rialSj  of  the  value  of  four  shillings  and  six-x>ence  sterling,  is 
evidently  contemplated.  The  computed  par  between  Great  Britain  and 
Pennsylvania,  will  serve  as  an  example.  According  to  that,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  and 
two-thirds  of  a  pound,  Pennsylvania  currency ;  which  corresponds  with 
the  proportion  between  48.  6d.  sterling,  and  7«.  Od.  the  current  value  of 
the  doilar  in  that  State,  by  invariable  usage.  And,  as  far  as  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Secretary  goes,  the  same  comparison  holds  in  the  other 
States. 

But  this  circumstance  in  favor  of  the  dollar,  loses  much  of  its  weight 
from  two  considerations.  That  species  of  coin  has  never  had  any  settled 
or  standard  value,  according  to  weight  or  fineness,  but  has  been  per- 
mitted to  circulate  by  tale,  without  regard  to  either,  very  much  as  a 
mere  money  of  convenience,  while  gold  has  had  a  fixed  price  by  weight, 
and  with  an  eye  to  its  fineness.  This  greater  stability  of  value  of  the 
gold  coins,  is  an  argument  of  force  for  regarding  the  money  unit  as  hav- 
ing been  hitherto  virtually  attached  to  gold,  rather  than  to  silver. 

Twenty-four  grains  and  six-eighths  of  a  grain  of  fine  gold,  have  cor- 
responded with  the  nominal  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  several  States, 
without  regard  to  the  successive  diminutions  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

But,  if  the  dollar  should,  notwithstanding,  be  supposed  to  have  the 
best  title  to  being  considered  as  the  present  unit  in  the  coins,  it  would 
remaiu  to  determine  what  kind  of  dollar  ought  to  be  understood ;  or,  u 
other  words,  what  precise  quantity  of  fine  silver. 
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The  old  piaster  of  Spain,  which  apx>ears  to  have  regulated  our  foreign 
exchanges,  weighed  17  dwt.  12  grains,  and  contained  38G  grains  and 
15  mites  of  fine  silver.  But  this  piece  has  been  long  since  out  of  circu- 
lation. The  dollars  now  in  common  currency,  are  of  recent  date,  and 
much  inferior  to  that,  both  in  weight  and  fineness.  The  average  weight 
of  them,  uiH>n  different  trials,  in  large  masses,  has  been  found  to  be  17 
dwt.  8  grains.  Their  fineness  is  less  precisely  ascertained ;  the  results 
o£  various  assays  made  by  different  persons,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Finances,  and  of  the  Secretary,  being  as 
various  as  the  assays  themselves.  The  difference  between  their  extremes 
is  not  less  than  24  grains  in  a  dollar  of  the  same  weight  and  age;  which 
is  too  much  for  any  probable  differences  in  the  pieces.  It  is  rather  to 
be  presumed,  that  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  proper  apparatus,  and,  in  general,  of  practice.  The  experiment 
which  appears  to  have  the  best  pretensions  to  exactness,  would  make 
the  new  dollar  to  contain  370  grains  and  933  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain 
of  pure  silver. 

According  to  an  authority  on  which  the  Secretary  places  reliance,  the 
standard  of  Spain  for  its  silver  coin  in  the  year  1761,  was  261  parts  fine, 
and  27  parts  alloy ;  at  which  proportion,  a  dollar  of  17  dwt.  8  grains, 
would  consist  of  377  grains  of  fine  silver,  and  39  grains  of  alloy.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  this  standard  has  been  since  altered  consider- 
ably for  the  worse :  to  what  precise  point,  is  not  as  well  ascertained  as 
cotdd  be  wished ;  but,  from  a  computation  of  the  value  of  dollars  in  the 
markets  both  of  Amsterdam  and  London,  (a  criterion  which  cannot 
materially  mislead,)  the  new  dollar  appears  to  contain  about  368  grains 
of  fine  silver  and  that  which  immediately  preceded  it  about  374  grains. 

In  this  state  of  things,  there  is  some  dif&culty  in  defining  the  dollar, 
which  is  to  be  understood  as  constituting  the  present  money  unit,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  most  applicable  to  that  sx>ecies  of  coin.  The 
old  Seville  piece  of  386  grains  and  15  mites  fine,  comports  best  with  the 
computations  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  with  the  more  ancient  contracts 
respecting  landed  property ;  but  far  the  greater  number  of  contracts 
still  in  operation  concerning  that  kind  of  property,  and  all  those  of  a 
merely  x>er8onal  nature,  now  in  force,  must  be  referred  to  a  dollar  of  a 
different  kind.  The  actual  dollar  at  the  time  of  contracting,  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended ;  and  it  has  been  seen 
that,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1761,  there  had  been  a  material  degra- 
dation of  the  standard.  And  even  in  regard  to  the  more  ancient  con- 
tracts, no  person  has  ever  had  any  idea  of  a  scruple  about  receiving 
the  dollar  of  the  day  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  nominal  sum  which 
the  dollar  originally  imported. 

A  recurrence,  therefore,  to  the  ancient  dollar,  would  be  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  an  innovation  in  factj  and,  in  all,  an  innovation  in  re- 
spect to  opinion.  The  actual  dollar  in  common  circulation  has  evidently 
a  much  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual  money  unit. 
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The  mean  intrinsic  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  known  dollars  haa 
been  intimated  as  affording  the  proper  criterion.  But,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  more  ancient  and  more  valuable  ones  are  not  now  to  be 
met  with  at  all  in  circulation,  and  that  the  mass  of  those  generaUy  cur- 
rent is  composed  of  the  newest  and  most  inferior  kinds,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  even  an  equation  of  that  nature  would  be  a  considerable  innovation 
upon  the  real  present  state  of  things ;  which  it  will  certainly  be  prudent 
to  approach,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  permanent  order 
designed  to  be  introduced. 

An  additional  reason  for  considering  the  prevailing  dollar  as  the 
standard  of  the  present  money  unit,  rather  than  the  ancient  one,  is,  that 
it  will  not  only  be  conformable  to  the  true  existing  proportion  between 
the  two  metals  in  this  country,  but  will  be  more  conformable  to  that 
which  obtains  in  the  commercial  world  generally. 

The  difference  established  by  custom  in  the  United  States  between 
coined  gold  and  coined  silver  has  been  stated,  upon  another  occasioa,  to 
be  nearly  as  1  to  15.6.  This,  if  truly  the  case,  would  imply  that  gold 
was  extremely  overvalued  in  the  United  States ;  for  the  highest  actual 
propartianj  in  any  part  of  Europe,  very  little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  1  to  13; 
and  the  average  proportion  throughout  Europe  is  probably  not  more 
than  about  1  to  14.8.  But  that  statement  has  proceeded  upon  the  idea 
of  the  ancient  dollar.  One  pennyweight  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats 
fine,  at  6«.  Sd,  and  the  old  Seville  piece  of  386  grains  and  lo  mites  of 
pure  silver,  at  7«.  6<2.,  furnish  the  exact  ratio  of  1  to  15.6262.  But  this 
does  not  coincide  with  the  real  difference  between  the  metals  in  our 
market,  or,  which  is  with  us  the  same  thing,  in  our  currency.  To  de- 
termine this,  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  in  the  general  mass  of  the  dollars 
now  in  circulation  must  i^ord  the  rule.  Taking  the  I'ate  of  the  late 
dollar  of  374  grains,  the  proportion  would  be  as  1  to  15.11.  Taking  the 
rate  of  the  newest  dollar,  the  proportion  would  then  be  as  1  to  14.87. 
The  mean  of  the  two  would  give  the  proportion  of  1  to  15,  very  nearly; 
less  than  the  legal  proportion  in  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  as 
1  to  15.2 ;  but  somewhat  more  than  the  actual  or  market  proportion, 
which  is  not  quite  1  to  15. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  subject  does  not  indeed  afB6rd  a  precise  or 
certain  definition  of  the  present  unit  in  the  coins,  but  it  fcimishes  data 
which  will  serve  as  guides  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation.  It  aso^- 
tains,  at  least,  that  the  sum  in  the  money  of  account  of  each  State,  corre- 
sponding with  the  nominal  value  of  the  dollar  in  such  State,  corresponds 
also  with  24  grains  and  f  of  a  grain  of  fine  gold ;  and  with  stHnething 
between  308  and  374  grains  of  fine  silver. 

The  next  inquiry  towards  a  right  determination  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  future  money  unit  of  the  United  States,  turns  upon  these  questions: 
Whether  it  ought  to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  either  of  the  metals,  in 
preference  to  the  other  or  not  t  and,  if  to  either,  to  which  of  them  f 

The  suggestions  and  proceedings  hitherto  have  had  for  their  object  the 
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annexing  of  it  emphatically  to  the  silver  dollar.  A  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  the  6th  of  July,  1785,  declares  that  the  money  unit  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  dollar ;  and  another  resolution  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1786,  fixes  that  dollar  at  375  grains  and  64  hundredths  of  a  grain  of  fine 
silver.  The  same  resolution,  however,  determines  that  there  shall  also 
be  two  gold  coins:  one  of  246  grains  and  268  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure 
gold,  equal  to  ten  dollars;  and  the  other,  of  half  that  quantity  of  pure 
gold,  equal  to  five  dollars.  And  it  is  not  explained  whether  either  of 
the  two  si)ecies  of  coins,  of  gold  or  silver,  shall  have  any  greater  legal- 
ity in  payments  than  the  other.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  a  preference 
in  this  particular  is  necessary  to  execute  the  idea  of  attaching  the  unit 
exclusively  to  one  kind.  If  each  of  them  be  as  valid  as  the  other,  in 
payments  to  any  amount,  it  is  not  obvious  in  what  effectual  sense  either 
of  them  can  be  deemed  the  money  unit,  rather  than  the  other. 

If  the  general  declaration,  that  the  dollar  shall  be  the  money  unit  of 
the  United  States,  could  be  understood  to  give  it  a  superior  legality  in 
payments,  the  institution  of  coins  of  gold,  and  the  declaration  that  each 
of  them  shall  be  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  would  appear  to 
destroy  that  inference.  And  the  circumstance  of  making  the  dollar 
the  unit  in  the  money  of  a<5COunt,  seems  to  be  rather  matter  of  form 
than  of  substance. 

Contrary  to  the  ideas  which  have  heretofore  prevailed,  in  the  sugges- 
tions concerning  a  coinage  for  the  United  States,  though  not  without 
much  hesitation,  arising  from  a  deference  for  those  ideas,  the  Secretary 
is,  upon  the  whole,  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  a  preference 
ought  to  be  given  to  neither  of  the  metals  for  the  money  unit.  Perhaps, 
if  eitlier  were  to  be  preferred,  it  ought  to  be  gold  rather  than  silver. 

The  reasons  are  these : 

The  inducement  to  such  a  preference  is,  to  render  the  unit  as  little 
yariable  as  possible;  because  on  this  depends  the  steady  value  of  all  con- 
tracts, and,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all  other  property.  And  it  is  truly  ob- 
served, that  if  the  unit  belong  indiscriminately  to  both  the  metals,  it  is 
subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  that  happen  in  the  relative  value  which 
they  bear  to  each  other.  But  the  same  reason  would  lead  to  annexuig 
it  to  that  particular  one,  which  is  itself  the  least  liable  to  variation;  if 
there  be,  in  this  respect,  any  discernible  difference  between  the  two. 

Gold  may,  perhaps,  in  certain  senses,  be  said  to  have  greater  stability 
than  silver  5  as,  being  of  superior  value,  less  liberties  have  been  taken 
with  it,  in  the  regulations  of  different  countries.  Its  standard  has  re- 
mained more  uniform,  and  it  has,  in  other  respects,  undergone  fewer 
changes ;  as,  being  not  so  much  an  article  of  merchandise,  owing  to  the 
use  made  of  silver  in  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China,  it  is  less 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  circumstances  of  commercial  demand.  And 
if,  reasoning  by  analog^",  it  could  be  aflGurmed,  that  there  is  a  physical 
probability  of  greater  proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver  than 
in  that  of  gold,  it  would  afford  an  additional  reason  for  calculating  on 
greater  steadiness  in  the  value  of  the  latter. 
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As  long  as  gold,  cither  from  its  intrinsic  soperiority  as  a  metal,  from 
its  greater  rarity,  or  from  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  retains  so  coiuid- 
erable  a  pre-eminence  in  value  over  silvery  as  it  has  hitherto  had,  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  this  seems  to  be  that  its  condition  will  be  more 
stationary.  The  revolutions,  therefore,  which  may  take  place  in  the 
comparative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  will  be  changes  in  the  state  of  tbe 
latter,  rather  than  in  that  of  the  former. 

If  there  should  be  an  appearance  of  too  much  abstraction  in  any  of 
these  ideas,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  most  simple  impres- 
sions do  not  naturally  incline  to  giving  a  preference  to  the  inferior  or 
least  valuable  of  the  two  metals. 

It  is  son^times  observed,  that  silver  ought  to  be  encouraged  rafter 
than  gold,  as  being  more  conducive  to  the  extension  of  bank  circulatioii, 
from  the  greater  difficulty  and  inconvenience  which  its  greater  bulk, 
compared  with  its  value,  occasions  in  the  tran^ortatiou  of  it  Bat 
bank  circulation  is  desirable,  rather  as  an  auxiliary  to,  than  as  a  tvbtU- 
tutefor  that  of  the  precious  metals,  and  ought  to  be  left  to  its  natural 
course.*    Artificial  expedients  to  extend  it,  by  opposing  obstacles  to  the 

•  HAMILTON'S  SELECTION  OF  THE  RATIO  OF  15. 

The  idea  here  analyzed  and  rejected  by  Hamilton  waa,  long  afterward,  in  Jac1aoii*a 
adminiBtration  seized  npon  by  Mr,  Benton,  then  sncceeafuUy  waging  war  against  the 
policy  of  a  National  Bank,  which  was  identified  with  Hamilton's  name,  and  the  accn* 
sation  of  an  insincere  intention  to  overrate  Silver  in  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  15^  was 
Eliminated  against  Mr.  Benton's  opponents,  the  Bank  party,  although  Hamilton,  per- 
sonally, was  exonerated  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  Benton  was  naturally  imaware  that  as  lat«  as  1803  the  monetary  directois  of 
France  had  been  seriously  inclined  to  foUow  in  Hamilton's  footsteps  (see  page  304),  and 
he  appears  unconscious  of  the  contradiction  between  statements  that  the  Gold  cazxvncy 
of  the  United  States  where  Gold  was  15  to  1  was  supported  by  the  importation  of  doub- 
loons, and  that  these  doubloons  came  from  a  country  where  Gold  was  worth  16  or  17 
to  1.  He  appears,  however,  willfully  to  have  ignored  the  testimony,  (see  pages  675, 
678,)  which  was  not  out  of  his  reach,  to  the  effect  that  the  concurrent  circulation  of 
the  two  metals  at  15  (with  that  vis  inertice  which  is  one  of  the  unsettled  problene  of 
Money)  did  not  succumb  to  the  influences  of  foreign  demand  until  the  drain  begtn 
for  the  Resumption  of  Gold  payment  in  England, 

If  this  testimony  be  correct,  and  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  Doable  Standard 
at  the  ratio  of  15  was  Justified  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  generation.  Tbe  lelee- 
tion  of  15  would  have  been  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth  century,  hid 
the  French  Legislator  of  1803  not  been  hampered  in  his  choice,  and  prevented  from 
adopting  this  ratio,  by  the  presence  of  a  large  mass  of  Gold  Coins  in  circulation  whose 
weight  needed,  in  a  country  where  Silver  was  the  monetary  unit,  to  be  increased  by 
3  per  cent,  in  order  to  attain  15.  Thus  the  coining  of  Gold  tokens  in  17^,  Legal-Tender 
for  more  than  their  market  value  entailed  the  supposed  necessity  of  mAlriTig  the  fib^ 
ratio  of  1785  a  true  one  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Whether  Hamilton  was  or  was 
not  aware  that  De  Calonne  had  introduced  the  ratio  of  15^  in  France,  the  conditioB 
of  opinion  in  France  in  1791  was  not  such  as  would  justifiy  any  one  in  demanding  of 
Hamilton  an  absolute  foreknowledge  that  that  ratio  would  come  to  wield  the  pover 
over  the  metals  which  it  acquired  after  18D3.  The  seigniorial  system',  now  a  thing  of 
the  remote  past  in  France,  was  ihea  a  thing  of  the  present  and  presumably  of  the 
future.    That  mobility  of  the  metals,  therefore,  which  shows  itself  when  Coina^is 
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otiher,  are  at  least  not  reoommended  by  any  very  obvious  advantages. 
And,  in  general,  it  is  the  safest  role  to  regolate  every  particolar  institu- 
tion or  object,  according  to  the  principles  which,  in  relation  to  itself, 
appear  the  most  sound.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  inconvenience  of  transporting  either  of  the  metals,  is  sufficiently 
great  to  induce  a  preference  of  bank  paper,  whenever  it  can  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  most  adviseable,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, not  to  attach  the  unit  exclusively  to  either  of  the  metals ;  be- 
cause this  cannot  be  done  effectually,  without  destroying  the  of^e  and 
character  of  one  of  them  as  money,  and  reducing  it  to  the  situatiDu  of  a 
mere  merchandise }  which,  accordingly,  at  different  times,  has  been  pro- 
X)Osed  from  different  and  very  respectable  quarters ;  but  which  would 
probably  be  a  greater  evil  than  occasional  variations  in  the  unit,  from 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals ;  especially  if  care 
be  taken  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  them,  with  an  eye  to  their 
average  commercial  value.  * 

To  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals,  as  money,  is  to  abridge  tho 
quantity  of  circulating  medium ;  and  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which 
arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a  full,  with  the  evils  of  a 
scanty  circulation. 

It  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  none  but  the  flavored  meta) 
would  in  this  case  find  its  way  into  the  country,  as  in  that  all  balances 
must  be  paid.  The  practicability  of  this  would,  in  some  measure,  de- 
pend on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  it  in  the  country  paying.    Whern 

cheap  or  gratniton^  and  at  the  same  time  free,  had  not  yet  been  manifested  by  thv 
ponderons  metallic  stock  of  France.  So,  as  concerns  England,  the  prospect  that  shu 
would  withdraw  from  Silver  the  right  to  become  English  Money,  and  would  tower  amid 
the  monetary  field  as  the  lifter-np  of  the  rating  of  Gold,  could  not  count  for  much  iu 
the  calcnlations  of  a  statesman. 

As  Hut  as  the  Peninsula  and  its  American  Colonies  were  concerned,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  reasoning  based  upon  peculiarities  of  geographical  and  commercial  posi- 
tion, which,  to  the  eyes  of  De  Calonne,  Justified  England  in  expecting  to  draw  Gold 
from  Portugal,  although  Portugal  rated  Gold  5  per  cent,  higher  than  did  England,  and 
which  justified  his  own  adoption  for  France  of  15^  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  Gold 
from  Spain  which  rated  it  at  16,  have  applied  with  equal  force  to  this  country  f 
When  the  monetary  history  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  countries  is  written  it  will 
be  possible  to  explain  such  phenomena  with  certainty ;  in  the  mean  time  I  hazard  the 
query  whether,  in  fact,  these  ratios  of  16,  nay  of  17,  according  to  Mr.  Benton  and 
others,  were  not  merely  rates  at  which  light  Coins  were  struck  for  the  conyenience  and 
for  the  profit  of  the  government  as  the  equivalent  of  the  heavier  Coins  previously  in 
circulation,  but  without  forcible  displacement  of  these  heavier  Coins,  and  with  no 
elevation  of  the  Legal  Tender  iK>wer  of  the  latter  as  compared  with  Silver.  But 
in  any  case,  even  if  the  market  rates  of  the  metals  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
countries  had  been  16,  the  view  maintained  by  De  Calonne  (page  S57)  and  by  Mr. 
Benton  (page484),as  to  their  controlling  importance  would  be  uigustified.  The  de- 
mand of  Europe  had  maintained  Silver  at  the  rate  of  1  to  less  than  15  of  Gold  for  a 
century,  in  spite  of  the  wavering,  gold-favoring,  coinage  policy  of  these  countries. 
For  near  a  century  the  rate  of  15.21  had  failed  to  bring  aught  but  Gold  to  English  Mints* 
What  in  fact  could  these  countries,  that  owned  the  mines  of  America,  have  done  to 
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there  was  but  little,  it  either  would  not  be  procurable  at  all,  or  it  would 
cost  a  premium  to  obtain  it ;  which,  in  every  case  of  a  competition  with 
others,  in  a  branch  of  trade,  would  constitute  a  deduction  firom  the 
profits  of  the  party  receiving.  Perhaps,  too,  the  embarrassments  which 
such  a  circumstance  might  sometimes  create,  in  the  pecuniary  liquida- 
tion of  balances,  might  lead  to  additional  efforts  to  find  a  substitute  in 
commodities,  and  might  so  far  impede  the  introduction  of  the  metals. 
Neither  could  the  exclusion  of  either  of  them  be  deemed,  in  other  re- 
spects, favorable  to  commerce.  It  is  often,  in  the  course  of  trade,  as  de- 
sirable to  possess  the  kind  of  money,  as  the  kind  of  commoditaes  best 
adapted  to  a  foreign  market. 

It  seems,  however,  most  probable,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  effect 
of  such  a  regulation,  would  be  to  diminish  the  utility  of  one  of  the 
metals.  It  could  hardly  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  that 
which  was  excluded  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  because  it  would 
always  command  a  ready  sale  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to  foreign 
markets.  But  such  an  effect,  if  the  only  one,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
trivial  inconvenience. 

If,  then,  the  unit  ought  not  to  be  attached  exclusively  to  either  of  the 

counterbalance  the  influence  of  Europe  f  Spain  and  Portugal  and  their  colonies  wen 
not  enriched  with  varied  industries  and  by  the  accumulations  of  long  and  intelligent 
activity  in  production.  They  must  seU  their  metal  and  even  if  they  had  sought  to 
sell  all  their  Silver,  the  sale  of  which  at  15  offered  profit  to  those  who  valued  it  ImB) 
and  thus  had  attempted  to  use  Gold  exclusively,  they  could  not  have  held  any  greit 
quantity  of  it.  Moreover,  the  colonies  were  naturally  led  to  coin  their  bullion,  andao 
long  as  it  was  in  America,  and  the  fact  that  their  mines  yielded  far  more  Silver  thin 
Gold  nec^easarily  compelled  them  to  hold  a  great  part  of  their  stock  of  Money  in  SilTsr- 
The  center  of  gravity  of  the  Precious  Metals  was  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  in  Europe: 
simply  because  Europe  holds  in  compact  form,  and  bases  exchanges  infinite  upon,  the 
preponderating  stock  of  the  two  metals  combined. 

On  reflecting  therefore  the  light  of  experience  upon  the  probabilities  as  they  stood  in 
1791,  the  selection  of  the  ratio  of  15  by  Hamilton  stands  in  fair  relief  against  the  policy 
of  other  lands.  Events  which  were  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  controlled,  made  it  see- 
essary  to  abandon  it ;  but  per  m,  for  the  time,  the  selection  was  better  stateamaniihip 
than  the  selection  of  15.S1  by  England  in  1717,  than  the  selection  of  15i  by  De  Calonne, 
than  the  ratification  of  15^  by  Gaudin  in  1803.  As  for  the  latter  it  has  justified  itwlf 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  not  because  of  statesmanship  or  scienee,  because  of  the 
weight  of  metal  it  unconsciously  carried.  With  free  coinage  of  Bimetallic  Money  in 
France  and  a  stock  of  metal  greater  than  that  of  any  other  two  nations,  it  may  well 
be  maintained  that  in  the  existing  equilibrium  of  supply  and  of  demand  in  other  eoQD- 
tries,  it  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  French  legislator  to  fix  the  "normal"  ratio  for  the  cen- 
tury. 

Had  Gaudin  chosen  15  it  would  have  been  maintained;  had  he  chosen  16  the  Amer- 
ican legislator  would  have  had  a  valid  reason  for  adopting  it. 

A  passage  in  Benton's  address  on  the  Gold  Currency,  to  which  perhajw  it  is  doe  that 
the  learned  chief  Delegate  of  Bwitzerland  was  misled  in  his  criticism,  befote  the 
Conference,  of  Hamilton's  selection  of  a  ratio,  (see  page  81)  may  appropriately  be 
pnt  of  record  in  connection  with  Hamilton's  utterances  on  the  point  in  issue.  On  ^' 
count  of  its  length  this  passage  is  printed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  repoit.'-{^ 
pages  484.) 
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metals,  theproiwrtion  which  ought  to  subsist  betweeu  them,  in  the 
coins,  becomes  a  preliminary  inquiry,  in  order  to  its  proper  adjustment. 
This  proportion  appears  to  be,  in  several  views,  of  no  inconsiderable 
moment. 

One  consequence  of  overvaluing  either  metal,  in  respect  to  the  other, 
is  the  banishment  of  that  which  is  undervalued.  If  two  countries  arc 
supposed,  in  one  of  which  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  1  to  16, 
in  the  other  as  1  to  15,  gold  being  worth  more,  silver  less,  in  one  than  in 
the  other,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  their  reciprocal  payments,  each  will 
sdect  that  species  which  it  values  least,  to  pay  to  the  other  where  it  is 
valued  most.  Besides  this,  the  dealers  in  money  will,  from  the  same 
cause,  often  find  a  profitable  traffic  in  an  exchange  of  the  metals  between 
the  two  countries.  And  hence  it  would  come  to  pass,  if  other  things 
were  equaJ,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  would  be  collected  in  one, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  silver  in  the  other.  The  course  of  trade 
might  in  some  degree  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  difference  in  the 
legal  proportions  by  the  market  value ;  but  this  is  so  far  and  so  often 
influenced  by  the  legal  rates,  that  it  does  not  prevent  their  producing 
the  effect  which  is  inferred.  Facts,  too,  verify  the  inference.  In  Spain 
and  England,  where  gold  is  rated  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  silver ;  while  it  is  found  to  abound  in  France  and 
Holland,  where  it  is  rated  higher  in  proportion  to  gold  than  in  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  And  it  is  continually  flowing  from  Europe  to  China 
and  the  East  Indies,  owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  it  in  the 
former,  and  deamess  of  it  in  the  latter. 

This  consequence  is  deemed  by  some  not  very  material;  and  there  are 
even  persons  who,  fh)m  a  fanciful  predilection  to  gold,  are  willing  to 
invite  it,  even  by  a  higher  price.  But  general  utility  will  best  be  pro- 
moted by  a  due  proportion  of  both  metals.  If  gold  be  most  convenient 
in  large  payments,  silver  is  best  adapted  to  the  more  minute  and  ord- 
inary circulation. 

But  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  there  is  another  consequence,  more  se- 
rious than  the  one  which  has  been  mentioned.  This  is  the  diminution 
of  the  total  quantity  of  specie  which  a  country  would  naturally  x>osses8. 

It  is  evident  that  as  often  as  a  country,  which  overrates  either  of  the 
metals,  receives  a  payment  in  that  metal,  it  gets  a  less  actual  quantity 
than  it  ought  to  do,  or  than  it  would  do  if  the  rate  were  a  just  one. 

It  is  also  equally  evident,  that  there  will  be  a  continual  effort  to  make 
payment  to  it  in  that  species  to  which  it  has  annexed  an  exaggerated  es- 
timation, wherever  it  is  current  at  a  less  proportional  value.  And  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  natural  effect  of  these  two  causes,  not  only 
that  the  mass  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  in  question  would 
consist  chiefly  of  that  kind  to  which  it  had  given  an  extraordinary  t?aZi/e, 
but  that  it  would  be  absolutely  less  than  if  they  had  been  duly  propor- 
tioned to  each  other. 

A  conclusion  of  this  sort,  however,  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  caution. 
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In  such  matters,  there  are  always  some  local  and  many -other  partic- 
ular circumstances,  which  qualify  and  vary  the  operation  of  general 
principles,  iiven  where  they  are  just;  and  there  are  endless  combina- 
tions, very  difficult  to  be  analyzed,  which  often  render  principles,  that 
have  the  most  plausible  pretensions,  unsound  and  delusive. 

There  ought,  for  instance,  according  to  those  which  have  been  stated 
to  have  been  formerly  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  in  proportion  to  silver 
in  the  United  States,  than  there  has  been ;  because  the  actual  value  of 
gold  in  this  country,  compared  with  silver,  was  perhaps  higher  than  in 
any  other.  But  our  situation  in  regard  to  the  West  India  islands,  into 
some  of  which  there  is  a  large  influx  of  silver  directly  from  the  mines  of 
South  America,  occasions  an  extraordinary  supply  of  that  metal,  and 
consequently  a  greater  proportion  of  it  in  our  circulation  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  relative  value. 

What  influence  the  proportion  under  consideration  may  have  upon 
the  state  of  prices,  and  how  fiEU*  this  may  counteract  its  tendency  to 
increase  or  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  metals,  are  points  not  easy  to  be 
developed;  and  yet  they  are  very  necessary  to  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  true  operation  of  the  thing. 

But  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  that 
the  possession  of  a  less  quantity  of  specie  is  a  consequence  of  overvaluing 
either  of  the  metals,  there  is.  enough  of  probability  in  the  considerations 
which  seem  to  indicate  it,  to  form  an  argument  of  weight  against  sach 
overvaluation. 

A  third  ill  consequence  resulting  from  it  is,  a  greater  and  more  fre- 
quent disturbance  of  the  state  of  the  money  unit,  by  a  greater  and  more 
frequent  diversity  between  the  legal  and  market  proportions  of  the  metals. 
This  has  not  hitherto  been  experienced  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has 
been  experienced  elsewhere;  and  from  its  not  having  been  felt  by  us 
hitherto,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  hereafter,  when 
our  commerce  shall  have  attained  a  maturity,  which  will  place  it  under 
the  influence  of  more  fixed  principles. 

In  establishing  a  proportion  between  the  metals,  there  seems  to  be  an 
option  of  one  of  two  things — 

To  approach,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  mean  or  average 
proportion,  in  what  may  be  called  the  commercial  world;  or, 

To  retain  that  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States.  As  far  as  these 
happen  to  coincide,  they  will  render  the  course  to  be  pursued  more  plain 
and  more  certain. 

To  ascertain  the  first,  with  precision,  would  require  better  materials 
than  are  possessed,  or  than  could  be  obtained,  without  an  inconvenient 
delay. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  representation  to  the  Treasury  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1717,  after  stating  the  particular  proportions  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  concludes  thus: — ''By  the  course  of  trade  and  ex- 
change  between  nation  and  nation,  in  all  Europe,  fine  gold  is  to  fine 
silver  as  14^,  or  15  to  1." 
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But  however  accurate  and  decisive  this  authority  may  be  deemed,  in 
relation  to  the  period  to  which  it  applies,  it  cannot  be  taken,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  seventy  years,  as  a  rule  for  determining  the  existing 
proportion.  Alterations  have  been  since  made  in  the  regulations  of  their 
coins  by  several  nations;  which,  as  well  as  the  course  of  trade,  have 
an  influence  upon  the  market  values.  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to 
beheve,  that  the  state  of  the  matter,  as  represented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
is  not  very  remote  from  its  actual  state. 

In  Holland,  the  greatest  money  market  of  Europe,  gold  was  to  silver, 
in  December,  1789,  as  1  to  14,88 ;  and  in  that  of  London  it  has  been,  for 
some  time  past,  but  little  different,  approaching  perhaps  something 
nearer  1  to  15. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  existing  proportion  between  the  two  metals 
in  this  country  is  about  as  1  to  15. 

It  is  fortunate,  in  this  resi>ect,  that  the  innovations  of  the  Spanish 
mint  have  imperceptibly  introduced  a  proportion  so  analogous  as  this  is 
to  that  which  prevails  among  the  principal  commercial  nations,  as  it 
greatly  facilitates  a  proper  regulation  of  the  matter. 

This  proportion  of  1  to  15  is  recommended  by  the  particular  situation 
of  our  trade,  as  being  very  nearly  that  which  obtains  in  the  market  of 
Great  Britain ;  to  which  nation  our  specie  is  principally  exported.  A 
lower  rate  for  either  of  the  metals,  in  our  market,  than  in  hers,  might 
not  only  afford  a  motive  the  more,  in  certain  cases,  to  remit  in  specie 
rather  than  in  commodities ;  but  it  might,  in  some  others,  cause  us  to 
pay  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  a  given  sum  than  we  should  otherwise 
do.  If  the  effect  should  rather  be  to  occasion  a  premium  to  be  given  for 
the  metal  which  was  underrated,  this  would  obviate  those  disadvan- 
tages ;  but  it  would  involve  another,  a  customary  difference  between  the 
market  and  legal  proportions,  which  would  amount  to  a  species  of  dis- 
order in  the  national  coinage. 

Looking  forward  to  the  payments  of  interest  hereafter  to  be  made  to 
Holland,  the  same  proportion  does  not  appear  ineligible.  The  present 
legal  proportion  in  the  coins  of  Holland  is  stated  at  1  to  14^0.  That  of 
the  market  varies  somewhat  at  different  times,  but  seldom  very  widely 
&x)m  this  point. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  better  rule  in  any  country,  for  the  legal,  than 
the  market  proportion,  if  this  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  free  and  steady  course  of  commercial  principles.  The  presump- 
tion in  such  case  is,  that  each  metal  finds  its  true  level,  according  to  its 
intrinsic  utility,  in  the  general  system  of  money  operations. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  argument  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
existing  proportion  is  not  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  coins  with  us. 
There  have  been  too  many  artificial  and  heterogeneous  ingredients — too 
much  want  of  order  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  this  country — ^to 
authorize  the  attributing  the  effects  which  have  appeared  to  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  commerce.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
S.  Ex.  58 30 
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alterations  which  have  happened  in  the  proportion  betvreen  the  inetaL< 
merely  by  the  successive  degradations  of  the  dollar,  in  consequence  of 
the  mutability  of  a  foreign  mint.  The  value  of  gold  to  sUver  appears 
to  have  declined,  wholly  from  this  cause,  from  15^**^  to  about  15  to  1: 
yet,  as  this  last  proportion,  however  produced,  coincides  so  nearly  with 
what  may  be  deemed  the  commercial  average,  it  may  be  supposed  to  for- 
nish  as  good  a  rule  as  can  be  pursued. 

The  only  question  seems  to  be,  whether  the  value  of  gold  ought  not  to 
be  a  little  lowered,  to  bring  it  to  a  more  exact  level  with  the  two  mar 
kets  which  have  been  mentioned ;  but,  as  the  ratio  of  1  to  15  is  so 
nearly  conformable  to  the  state  of  those  markets,  and  best  agrees  with 
that  of  our  own,  it  will  probably  be  found  the  most  eligible.  If  the  mar- 
ket of  Spain  continues  to  give  a  higher  value  to  gold  (as  it  has  done  in 
time  past)  than  that  which  is  recommended,  there  may  be  some  advan- 
tage in  a  middle  station. 

A  further  preliminary  to  the  adjustment  of  the  ftiture  money  unit  is,  to 
determine  what  shall  be  the  proportion  and  composition  of  alloy  in  each 
cpecies  of  the  coins. 

The  first,  by  the  resolution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1780,  before  referred 
to,  is  regulated  at  one-twelfth,  or  in  other  words,  at  1  part  alloy  to  11 
parts  fine,  whether  gold  or  silver ;  which  appears  to  be  a  convenient 
rule ;  unless  there  should  be  some  collateral  consideration  which  may 
dictate  a  departui*e  from  it.  Its  correspondencj^  in  regard  to  both 
metals,  is.  a  recommendation  of  it,  because  a  difference  could  answer  no 
purpose  of  pecuniary  or  commercial  utility,  and  uniformity  is  favorable 
to  order. 

This  ratio,  as  it  regards  gold,  coincides  with  the  proportion,  real  or 
professed,  in  the  coins  of  Portugal,  England,  France  and  Spain.  In 
those  of  the  two  former,  it  is  real ;  in  those  of  the  two  latter,  there  is  a 
deduction  for  what  is  called  remedy  of  weight  and  alloy ^  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  allowance  to  the  master  of  the  mint  for  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions in  the  process ;  rendering  the  coin  either  lighter  or  baser  than  it 
ought  to  be.  The  same  thing  is  known  in  the  theory  of  the  English  mint, 
where  ^  of  a  carat  is  allowed.  But  the  difference  seems  to  be,  that  thtrty 
it  is  merely  an  occasional  indemnity  within  a  certain  limit,  for  real  and 
unavoidable  errors  and  imperfections ;  whereas,  in  the  practice  of  the 
mints  of  France  and  Spain,  it  appears  to  amount  to  a  stated  and  regalar 
de\iation  from  the  nominal  standard.  Accordingly,  the  real  standards 
of  France  and  Spain  are  something  worse  than  22  carats,  or  11  parts  in 
12  fine. 

The  principal  gold  coins  in  Gemmny,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Poland,  and  Italy,  are  finer  than  those  of  England  and  Portugal,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  from  1  carat  and  |  to  1  carat  and  {,  which  last  is  within 
^  of  a  carat  of  pure  gold. 

There  are  similar  diversities  in  the  standards  of  the  silyer  coins  of 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  .  That  of  Great  Britain  is  322  parts 
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fine,  to  18  alloy;  those  of  the  other  European  nations  vary  from  that  of 
Great  Britain  as  widely  as  from  about  17  of  the  same  parts  better,  to  75 
worse. 

The  principal  reasons  assigned  for  the  use  of  alloy,  are  the  saving  of 
expense  in  the  refining  of  the  metals,  (which  in  their  natural  state  are 
nsnally  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  coarser  kinds,)  and  the  rendering  of 
them  harder  as  a  security  against  too  great  waste  by  friction  or  wearing. 
Tlie  first  reason,  drawn  from  the  original  composition  of  the  metals,  is 
strengthened  at  present  by  the  practice  of  alloying  their  coins,  which 
has  obtained  amojig  so  many  nations.  The  reality  of  the  effect  to  whi<»h' 
the  last  reason  is  applicable,  has  been  denied,  and  experience  has  been 
appealed  to  as  proving  that  the  more  alloyed  coins  wear  fa^3ter  than  the 
purer.  Tlie  tnie  state  of  this  matter  may  be  worthy  of  future  investiga- 
tion, though  first  appearances  are  in  favor  of  alloy.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  saving  of  trouble  and  expense  are  sufficient  inducements  to  following 
those  examples  which  suppose  its  expediency.  And  the  same  consider- 
ations lead  to  taking  as  our  models  those  nations  witli  whom  we  have 
most  intercourse,  and  whose  coins  are  most  prevalent  in  our  circulation. 
These  are  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France.  The  relation  which 
the  proposed  proportion  bears  to  their  gold  coins,  has  been  explained^. 
In  resi)ect  to  their  silver  coins,  it  will  not  be  very  remote  fi-om  the  mean 
of  their  several  standards. 

The  component  ingredients  of  the  alloy  in  each  metal,  will  also  require 
to  be  regulated.  In  silver,  copper  is  the  only  kind  in  use,  and  it  is 
doubtless  the  only  proi)er  one.  In  gold,  there  is  a  mixture  of  silver  and 
copper ;  in  the  English  coins  consisting  of  equal  parts,  in  the  coins  of 
some  other  countries  varying  from  i  to  §  silver. 

The  reason  of  this  union  of  silver  with  copper  is  this :  The  silver  coun- 
teracts  the  tendency  of  the  copper  to  injure  the  color  or  beauty  of  the 
coin,  by  giving  it  too  much  redness,  or  rather  a  coppery  hue,  which  a 
small  quantity  will  produce ;  and  the  copper  prevents  the  too  greiit 
whiteness  which  silver  alone  would  confer.  It  is  apprehended  that  there 
are  considerations  which  may  render  it  prudent  to  establish,  by  law,, 
that  the  proportion  of  silver  to  copper  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  more  than  ^,  nor  less  than  i ;  vesting  a  discretion  in 
some  proper  place  to  regidate  the  matter  within  those  limits,  as  ex- 
I)erience  in  the  execution  may  recommend. 

A  thinl  point  remains  to  be  discussed,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  money  unit,  which  is,  whether  the  exi)ense  of  coining 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  or  out  of  the  material  itself;  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  stated,  whether  coinage  shall  be  free,  or  shall  be  subject  to  a 
duty  or  imposition  f  This  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  nicest  questions  in 
the  doctrine  of  money. 

The  practice  of  different  nations  is  dissimilar  in  this  particular.  In 
England,  coinage  is  said  to  be  entirely  free ;  the  mint  price  of  the  metals 
in  bullion  being  the  same  with  the  value  of  them  in  coin.    In  FrancCi 
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there  is  a  duty,  which  has  been,  if  it  is  not  now,  eight  per  cent,  hi 
Holland,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  mint  price  and  the  value  in 
the  coins,  which  has  been  computed  at  .9G,  or  something  less  than  od6 
per  cent,  upon  gold ;  at  1.48,  or  something  less  than  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  upon  silver.  The  resolution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1786,  proceeds 
upon  the  idea  of  a  deduction  of  a  half  per  cent,  from  gold,  and  of  two 
per  cent,  from  silver,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expense  of  coinio;:. 
This  is  inferred  from  a  report  of  the  late  board  of  treasury,  u[K)u  vliicb 
that  resolution  appears  to  have  been  founded. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  expense  of  coinage  ought  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  metals,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  effected :  one, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  fine  gold  and  silver  in  the  coins;  tlie 
other,  by  establishing  a  difference  between  the  value  of  those  metals  in 
the  coins,  and  the  mint  price  of  them  in  bullion. 

The  first  method  appears  to  the  Secretary  inadmissible.  He  is  unable 
to  distinguish  an  operation  of  this  sort  £rom  that  of  raising  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  coin ;  a  measure  which  has  been  disapproved  by  the  wisest 
men  of  the  nations  in  which  it  has  been  practised,  and  condemned  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  To  declare  that  a  less  weight  of  gold  or  silver 
shall  x)ass  for  the  same  sum,  which  before  represented  a  greatex  wci^tL:; 
or  to  ordain  that  the  same  weight  shall  pass  for  a  greater  sum,  are  things 
substantially  of  one  nature.  The  consequence  of  either  of  them,  if  the 
change  cau  be  realized,  is  to  degrade  the  money  unit ;  obliging  creditors 
to  receive  less  than  their  just  dues,  and  depreciating  property  of  every 
kind ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  every  thing  would,  in  this  case,  be  repre- 
sented by  a  less  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  before. 

It  is  sometimes  observed,  on  this  head,  that  though  any  article  of  pro- 
perty might,  in  fact,  be  represented  by  a  less  actual  quantity  of  pore 
metal,  it  would  nevertheless  be  represented  by  something  of  the  same 
intrinsic  value.  Every  fabric,  it  is  remarked,  is  worth  intrinsically  tbe 
price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  expense  of  fabrication ;  a  truth  not 
less  applicable  to  a  piece  of  coin  than  to  a  yard  of  cloth. 

This  position,  well  founded  in  itself,  is  here  misapplied.  It  supposes 
that  the  coins  now  in  circulation  are  to  be  considered  as  bullion,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  a  raw  material ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  adoption  of 
them  as  money,  has  caused  them  to  become  the  fabric ;  it  has  invested 
them  with  the  character  and  oflSce  of  coins,  and  has  given  them  a  sane- 
tion  and  efficacy,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  stamp  of  the  sovereign.  The 
prices  of  all  our  commodities,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  all  foreign 
commodities  in  our  markets,  have  found  their  level  in  conformity  to  this 
princij)le.  The  foreign  coins  may  be  divested  of  the  privilege  they  have 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  may  of  course  be  left  to  find  thf ir 
value  in  the  market  as  a  raw  material.  But  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  national  coins,  corresi)onding  with  a  given  sum,  cannot  be 
made  less  than  hei'etofore,  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  making  every  acre  of  land,  as  well  as  every  bushel  of  wheat, 
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of  less  actaal  worth  than  in  time  past.  If  the  United  States  were  isolated, 
and  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  this  reasoning 
would  not  be  equally  conclusive.  But  it  appears  decisive,  when  con- 
aidered  with  a  view  to  the  relations  which  commerce  has  created  between 
us  and  other  countries. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  effect  meditated  would  be  de- 
feated by  a  rise  of  prices  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coins.  This  might  be  looked  for  in  every  enlightened  com- 
mercial country ;  but  perhaps  in  none  with  greater  certainty  than  in  this  - 
because  in  none  are  men  less  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  sounds ;  in  none 
has  authority  so  little  resource  for  substitutiDg  names  for  things. 

A  general  revolution  in  prices,  though  only  nominally,  and  in  appear- 
ance, could  not  fail  to  distract  the  ideas  of  the  community ;  and  would 
be  apt  to  breed  discontents  as  well  among  those  who  live  on  the  income 
of  their  money,  as  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  to  whom  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  seem  to  have  become  dearer.  In  the  confusion 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  ideas  of  value  would  not  improbably  adhere  to 
the  old  coins,  which,  from  that  circumstance,  instead  of  feeling  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  their  privilege  as  money,  would  perhaps  bear  a  price  in  the 
market  relatively  to'the  new  ones,  in  exact  proportion  to  weight.  The 
frequency  of  the  demand  for  the  metals  to  pay  foreign  balances,  would 
contribute  to  this  effect. 

Among  the  evils  attendant  on  such  an  operation,  are  these :  creditors, 
both  of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  would  lose  a  part  of  their  property ; 
public  and  private  credit  would  receive  a  wound  ^  the  effective  revenues 
of  the  government  would  be  diminished.  There  is  scarcely  any  point  in 
the  economy  of  national  affairs,  of  greater  moment  than  the  uniform 
preservation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  unit.  On  this  the  security 
and  steady  value  of  property  essentially  depend. 

The  second  method,  therefore,  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  coinage 
out  of  the  metals,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.  This  is  to  let 
the  same  sum  of  money  continue  to  represent  in  the  new  coins  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  as  it  does  in  those  now  current ;  to 
allow  at  the  mint  such  a  price  only  for  those  metals  as  will  admit  of 
profit  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  expense  of  coinage;  to  abolish  the 
legal  currency  of  the  foreign  coins,  both  in  public  and  private  payments ; 
and  of  course  to  leave  the  superior  utility  of  the  national  coins  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  to  operate  the  difference  of  market  value,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  induce  the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint.  In  this  ca«e,  all 
property  and  labor  will  still  be  represented  by  the  same  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  as  formerly;  and  the  only  change  which  will  be  wrought,  will 
consist  in  annexing  the  office  of  money  exclusively  to  the  national  coins ; 
consequently,  withdrawing  it  from  those  of  foreign  countries,  and  sufl*er- 
mg  them  to  become,  as  they  ought  to  l)e,  mere  articles  of  merchandise. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  regulation  of  this  kind  are :  First.  That 
the  want  of  it  is  a  cause  of  extra  expense :  there  being  then  no  motive 
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of  individual  interest  to  distinguish  between  the  national  coins  and  bull* 
ion,  they  are,  it  is  alleged,  indiscriminately  melted  down  for  domestic 
manufactures,  and  exported  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade ;  and  it  is 
added,  that  when  the  coins  become  light  by  wearing,  the  same  quantity 
of  fine  gold  or  silver  bears  a  higher  price  in  bullion  than  in  the  coins; 
in  which  state  of  things,  the  melting  down  of  the  coins  to  be  sold  as  bull- 
ion is  attended  with  profit  j  and  from  both  causes,  the  expense  of  the 
mint,  or,  in  other  words,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  8i>eGie  capital 
of  the  nation,  is  materially  augmented. 

Secondly.  That  the  existence  of  such  a  regulation  promotes  a  favorable 
course  of  exchange,  and  benefits  trade ;  not  only  by  that  circumstance, 
but  by  obliging  foreigners,  in  certain  cases,  to  pay^  dearer  for  domestic 
commodities,  and  to  sell  their  own  cheaper. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  tendency  of  a  free  coinage  to  produce  an  in- 
crease of  expense  in  different  ways  that  have  been  stated,  the  argnmeiit 
must  be  allowed  to  have  foundation,  both  in  reason  and  in  exi>eTieDce. 
It  describes  what  has  been  exemplified  in  Great  Britain. 

The  effect  of  giving  an  artificial  value  to  bullion,  is  not  at  first  sight 
obvious ;  but  it  actually  happened  at  the  x)6riod  immediately  preceding 
the  late  reformation  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  country  just  named.  A 
pound  troy  in  gold  bullion,  of  standard  fineness,  wa«  then  from  19i. 
6d.  to  25s.  sterling  dearer  than  an  equal  weight  of  guineas,  as  delivered 
at  the  mint.  The  phenomenon  is  thus  accounted  for— the  old  guineas 
were  more  than  two  per  cent,  lighter  than  their  standard  weight,  litis 
weighty  therefore,  in  bullion,  was  truly  worth  two  per  cent,  more  than 
those  guineas.  It  consequently  had,  in  respect  to  them,  a  correspondent 
rise  in  the  market. 

And  as  guineas  were  then  current  by  taky  the  new  ones,  a«  they  is- 
sued from  the  mint,  were  confounded  in  circulation  with  the  old  ones: 
and,  by  the  association,  were  depreciated  below  their  intrinsic  value,  in 
comparison  with  bullion.  It  became,  of  course,  a  profitable  traffic  to 
sell  bullion  for  coin,  to  select  the  light  pieces,  and  re-issue  them  in  cnr 
rency,  and  to  melt  down  the  heavy  ones,  and  sell  them  again  as  bullion. 
This  practice,  besides  other  inconveniences,  cost  the  Government  lai^e 
sums  in  the  renewal  of  the  coins. 

But  the  remainder  of  the  argument  stands  upon  ground  far  more  qne^- 
tionable.  It  depends  upon  very  numerous  and  very  complex  combina- 
tions, in  which  there  is  infinite  latitude  for  Mlacy  and  error. 

The  most  plausible  part  of  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  course  of  ex- 
change. Experience  in  France  has  shown  that  the  market  price  of 
bullion  has  been  infiuenced  by  the  mint  difference  between  that  and 
coin— sometimes  to  the  full  extent  of  the  difference ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  clear  inference,  that  whenever  that  difference  materially  ex- 
ceeded the  charges  of  remitting  bullion  from  the  country  where  it  ex- 
isted, to  another  in  which  coinage  was  free,  exchange  would  be  in  faror 
of  the  former. 
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Ify  for  instance,  the  balance  of  trade  between  France  and  England 
were  at  any  time  equal,  their  merchants  would  naturally  have  reciprocal 
payments  to  make  to  an  equal  amount,  which,  as  usual,  would  be  liqui- 
dated by  means  of  bills  of  exchange.  If^  in  this  situation,  the  difference 
hetweencoin  and  bullion  should  be  in  the  market,  as  at  the  mint  of  France, 
ei^ht  per  cent. ;  if,  also,  the  charges  of  transporting  money  from  France 
to  England  should  not  be  above  two  per  cent. ;  and  if  exchange  should  be 
at  par,  it  is  evident  that  a  profit  of  six  per  cent,  might  be  made,  by 
Rending  bullion  from  France  to  England,  and  drawing  bills  for  the 
amount.  One  hundred  louis  d'ors  in  coin,  would  purchase  the  weight 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  in  bullion;  one  hundred  of  which,  remitted  to 
Eugland,  would  suffice  to  pay  a  debt  of  an  equal  amount ;  and  two  being 
l>aid  for  the  charges  of  insurance  and  transportation  there  would  remain 
six  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  who  should  manage  the  negotiation. 
Bat  as  so  large  a  profit  could  not  fail  to  produce  competition,  the  bills, 
in  consequence  of  this,  would  decrease  in  price,  till  the  profit  was  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  of  an  adequate  recompense  for  the  trouble  and 
risk.  And,  as  the  amount  of  one  hundred  louis  d'ors  in  England,  might 
be  afforded  for  ninety-six  in  France,  with  a  profit  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  bills  upon  England,  might  fall  in  France  to  four  per 
cent  bdow  par;  one  per  cent,  being  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  exchanger 
or  broker  for  the  management  of  the  business. 

But  it  is  admitted  that  this  advantage  is  lost,  when  the  balance  of  trade 
is  against  the  nation  which  imposes  the  duty  in  question ;  because,  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  bullion,  it  brings  this  to  a  par  with  the  coins ; 
and  it  is  to  be  suspected^  that  where  commercial  principles  have  their  free 
scope,  and  are  weU  understood,  the  market  difference  between  the  metals 
in  coin  and  bullion,  will  seldom  approximate  to  that  of  the  mint,  if  the 
latter  be  considerable.  It  must  be  not  a  little  difficult  to  keep  the  money 
of  the  world,  which  can  be  employed  to  an  equal  purpose  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  in  a  state  of  degradation,  in  comparison  with  the 
mouey  of  a  particular  country. 

This  alone  would  seem  sufficient  to  prevent  it :  whenever  the  price  of 
coin  to  bullion,  in  the  market,  materially  exceeded  the  par  of  the  metals, 
it  would  become  an  object  to  send  the  bullion  abroad,  if  not  to  pay  a  for- 
eign balance,  to  be  invested  in  some  other  way  in  foreign  countries, 
where  it  bore  a  superior  value ;  an  operation  by  which  immense  fortunes 
might  be  amassed,  if  it  were  not  that  the  exportation  of  the  bullion 
would  of  itself  restore  the  intrinsic  par.  But,  as  it  would  naturally  have 
tliis  effect,  the  advantage  supposed  would  contain  in  itself  the  principle 
of  its  own  destruction.  As  long,  however,  as  the  exportation  of  bullion 
could  be  made  with  profit,  which  is  as  long  as  exchange  could  remain 
below  par,  there  would  be  a  drain  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  country. 

If  anything  can  maintain,  for  a  length  of  time,  a  material  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  metals  in  coin  and  in  bullion,  it  must  be  a  con- 
stant and  considerable  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  country  in  which 
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it  is  maintained.  In  one  situated  like  the  United  States,  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  a  hopeless  attempt.  The  frequent  demand  for  gold  and 
silver,  to  pay  balances  to  foreigners,  would  tend  powerfully  to  pieserre 
the  equilibrium  of  intrinsic  value. 

The  pro8i)ect  is,  that  it  would  occasion  foreign  coins  to  circulate  by 
common  consent,  neariy  at  par  with  the  national 

To  say,  that  as  far  as  the  effect  of  lowering  exchange  is  produced, 
though  it  be  only  occasional  and  momentary,  there  is  a  benefit  the  more 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  public  prosperity,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  has 
been  seen,  that  it  may  be  productive  of  one  evil,  the  investment  of  a  part 
of  the  national  capital  in  foreign  countries ;  which  can  hardly  be  benefi- 
cial but  in  a  situation  like  that  of  the  United  Netherlands,  where  an  im- 
mense capital,  and  a  decrease  of  internal  demand,  render  it  necessary  to 
find  employment  for  money  in  the  wants  of  other  nations ;  and,  perhaps 
on  a  close  examination,  other  evUs  may  be  descried. 

One  allied  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  this — ^taking  France, 
for  the  sake  of  more  concise  illustration,  as  the  scene.  Whenever  it 
happens  that  French  louis-d'ors  are  sent  abroad,  from  whatever  cause, 
if  there  be  a  considerable  difference  between  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
market  of  France,  it  will  constitute  an  advantageous  traffic  to  send  back 
these  louis-d'ors,  and  bring  away  bullion  in  lieu  of  them ;  ujion  all  which 
exchanges,  France  must  sustain  an  actual  loss  of  a  part  of  its  gold  and 
silver. 

Again:  such  a  difference  between  coin  and  bullion  may  tend  to  coun- 
teract a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Whenever  a  foreign  merchant  is 
the  carrier  of  his  own  commodities  to  France  for  sale,  he  has  a  strong 
inducement  to  bring  back  specie,  instead  of  French  commodities;  be- 
cause a  return  in  the  latter  may  afford  no  profit,  may  even  be  attended 
with  loss ;  in  the  former,  it  will  afford  a  certain  profit.  The  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  supposed  to  oi)erate  in  the  general  course  of  remittances 
from  France  to  other  countries.  The  principal  question  with  a  merchant 
naturally  is,  in  what  manner  can  I  realize  a  given  sum,  with  most  ad- 
vantage, where  I  wish  to  place  it  f  And,  in  cases  in  which  other  com- 
modities are  not  likely  to  produce  equal  i)rofit  with  buUion,  it  may  be 
expected  that  this  will  be  preferred ;  to  which,  the  greater  certainty 
attending  the  operation  must  be  an  additional  incitement.  There  can 
hardly  be  imagined  a  circumstance  less  friendly  to  trade,  than  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extra  inducement  arising  from  the  possibility  of  a  profitable 
speculation  upon  the  articles  themselves,  to  export  ftt)m  a  country  its 
gold  and  silver,  rather  than  the  products  of  it^  land  and  labor. 

The  other  advantages  supposed,  of  obliging  foreigners  to  pay  dearer 
for  domestic  commodities,  and  to  sell  their  own  cheaper,  are  applied  to 
a  situation  which  includes  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  It  is  understood 
in  this  sense:  the  prices  of  domestic,  commodities  (such,  at  least,  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  country)  remain  attached  to  the  denominations  of  uie 
coins.    When  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  realizes  in  the  market  the 
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mint  difference  between  coin  and  bullion,  foreigners,  who  must  pay  in 
the  latter,  are  obliged  to  give  more  of  it  for  such  commodities  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  Again:  the  bullion,  which  is  now  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  in  the  home  market,  will  procure  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
in  the  foreign  market  as  before,  which  is  said  to  render  foreign  com- 
modities cheaper.  In  this  reasoning,  much  fallacy  is  to  be  suspected. 
If  it  be  true  that  foreigners  pay  more  for  domestic  commodities,  it  mus:^ 
be  equally  true  that  they  get  more  for  their  own  when  they  bring  them 
themselves  to  market.  K  peculiar,  or  other  domestic  commodities  ad- 
here to  the  denominations  of  the  coins,  no  reason  occurs  why  foreign 
commodities  of  a  like  character  should  not  do  the  same  thing ;  and  in 
this  ca8e,>the  foreigner,  though  he  receive  only  the  same  value  in  coin 
for  his  merchandise  as  formerly,  can  convert  it  into  a  greater  quantity 
of  bullion.  Whence  the  nation  is  liable  to  lose  more  of  its  gold  and 
silver  than  if  their  intrinsic  value  in  relation  to  the  coins  were  preserved. 
And  whether  the  gain  or  the  loss  will,  on  the  whole,  preponderate, 
vould  appear  to  depend  on  the  comparative  proportion  of  active  com- 
merce of  the  one  country  with  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  nation  must  pay  as  much  gold  and  silver 
as  before,  for  the  commodities  which  it  procures  abroad;  and  whether 
it  obtains  this  gold  and  silver  cheaper,  or  not,  turns  upon  the  solution 
of  \h!Q  question  just  intimated,  respecting  the  relative  proportion  of 
active  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

Besides  these  considerations,  it  is  admitted  in  the  reasoning,  that  the 
advantages  supposed,  which  depend  on  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
have  a  tendency  to  affect  that  balance  disadvantageously.  Foreigners, 
it  is  allowed,  will  in  this  case  seek  some  other  vent  for  their  commodities, 
and  some  other  market  where  they  can  supply  their  wants  at  an  easier 
rate.  A  tendency  of  this  kind,  if  I'eal,  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to 
the  regulation.  IS'othing  which  contributes  to  change  a  beneficial  cur- 
rent of  trade,  can  well  compensate,  by  particular  advantages,  for  so  in- 
jurious an  effect.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  transfer  trade  from  a  less  to  a 
more  favorable  channel,  than,  when  once  transferred,  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  old  one.  Every  source  of  artificial  interruption  to  an  advantageous 
current,  is,  therefore,  cautiously  to  be  avoided. 

It  merits  attention,  that  the  able  minister,  who  lately  and  so  long 
presided  over  the  finances  of  France,  does  not  attribute  to  the  duty  of 
coinage  in  that  country,  any  particular  advantages  in  relation  to  ex- 
change and  trade.  Though  he  rather  appears  an  advocate  for  it,  it  is 
on  the  sole  ground  of  the  revenue  it  affords,  which  he  represents  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  very  moderate  duty  on  the  general  mass  of  exportation. 

And  it  is  not  improbable  tliat,  to  the  singular  felicity  of  situation  of 
that  kingdom,  is  to  be  attributed  its  not  having  been  sensible  of  the 
evils  which  seem  incident  to  the  regulation.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part 
of  Europe  which  has  so  little  need  of  other  countries  as  France.  Com- 
prehending a  variety  of  soils  and  climates,  an  immense  population,  its 
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agricalture  in  a  state  of  mature  improvement,  it  possesses  within  its  own 
bosom,  most,  if  not  all,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  any  of  its 
most  favored  neighbors  can  boast.  The  variety,  abundance,  and  excel- 
lence of  its  wines,  constitute  a  peculiar  advantage  in  its  favor.  Arte 
and  manufactures  are  there  also  in  a  very  advanced  state ;  some  of  tbem, 
of  considerable  importance,  in  higher  perfection  than  elsewhere.  Its  con- 
tiguity to  Spain ;  the  intimate  nature  of  its  connexion  with  that  country ;  a 
country  with  few  fabrics  of  its  own,  consequently  numerous  wants,  and 
the  principal  receptacle  of  the  treasures  of  the  new  world:  These  circum- 
stances concur,  in  securing  to  France  so  uniform  and  so  considerable  a 
balance  of  trade,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  counteract  the  natural  tend- 
'ency  of  any  errors  which  may  exist  in  the  system  of  her  mint;  and  to 
render  inferences  from  the  operation  of  that  system  there,  in  reference 
to  this  country,  more  liable  to  mislead  than  to  instruct  !Nor  ought  it  to 
pass  unnoticed,  that,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  government  of 
France  has  found  it  necessary,  on  some  occasions,  to  employ  veiy  yio- 
lent  methods  to  compel  the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint ;  a  circam- 
stance  which  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  the  inexpediency  of  the 
regulation,  and  of  the  impracticability  of  executing  it  in  the  United 
States. 

This  point  has  been  the  longer  dwelt  upon,  not  only  because  theie  is 
a  diversity  of  opinion  among  speculative  men  concerning  it,  and  a  diver- 
sity in  the  practice  of  the  most  considerable  commercial  nations,  but  be- 
cause the  acts  of  our  own  government,  under  the  confederation,  have 
not  only  admitted  the  expediency  of  defiraying  the  expense  of  coinage 
out  of  the  metals  themselves,  but  upon  this  idea  have  both  made  a  de- 
duction from  the  weight  of  the  coins,  and  established  a  difference  between 
their  regulated  value  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  greater  than  would 
result  from  that  deduction.  This  double  operation  in  favor  of  a  princi- 
ple so  questionable  in  itself,  has  made  a  more  particular  investigation 
of  it  a  duty. 

The  intention,  however,  of  the  preceding  remarks,  is  rather  to  show 
that  the  expectation  of  commercial  advantages  ought  not  to  decide  in 
favor  of  a  duty  of  coinage,  and  that,  if  it  should  be  adopted,  it  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  deduction  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins, 
than  absolutely  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  difference  whatever  between 
the  value  of  the  metals  in  coin  and  in  bullion.  It  is  not  clearlv  discerned 
that  a  small  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  and  the  re^i- 
lated  value  of  the  coins,  would  be  pernicious,  or  that  it  might  not  even 
be  ad\isable,  in  the  first  instance,  by  way  of  experiment,  merely  a*  u 
preventive  to  the  melting  down  and  exportation  of  the  coins.  This  will 
now  be  somewhat  more  particularly  considered. 

The  arguments  for  a  coinage  entirely  free,  are,  that  it  preserves  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  metals ;  that  it,  makes  the  expense  of  fabrication  a 
general  uistead  of  a  partial  tax ;  and  that  it  tends  to  promote  the  abnu- 
dance  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  it  is  alleged,  will  flow  to  that  place 
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where  they  find  the  best  price^  and  from  that  place  where  they  are  in 
any  degree  ondervalaed. 

The  first  consideration  has  not  much  weight,  as  an  objectionto  a  plan 
which,  without  diminishing  the  quantity  of  metals  in  the  coins,  merely  al- 
lows a  less  price  for  them  in  bullion  at  th  e  national  factory  or  mint.  Ko  rule 
of  intrinsic  value  is  violated,  by  considering  the  raw  material  as  worth 
)es8  than  the  fabric,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  fabrication.  And  by 
divesting  foreign  coins  of  the  privilege  of  circulating  as  money,  they  be- 
come the  raw  material. 

The  second  consideration  has  perhaps  greater  weight.  But  it  may 
not  amount  to  an  objection,  if  it  be  the  best  method  of  preventing  dis- 
orders in  the  coins,  which  it  is  in  a  particular  manner  the  interest  of 
those  on  whom  the  tax  would  fall  to  prevent.  The  practice  of  taking 
l^old  by  weight,  which  has  of  late  years  obtained  iu  Great  Britain,  has 
been  found,  in  some  degree,  a  remedy ;  but  this  is  inconvenient,  and  may 
on  that  account  fall  into  disuse.  Another  circumstance  has  had  a  reme- 
<lial  o])eration.  This  is  the  delays  of  the  mint.  It  api>ears  to  be  the 
practice  there,  not  to  make  payment  for  the  bullion  which  is  brought  to 
be  exchanged  for  coin,  till  it  either  has  in  fact,  or  is  pretended  to  have, 
imdergone  the  process  of  recoining. 

The  necessity  of  fulfilling  prior  engagements  is  a  cause  or  pretext  for  • 
l)ostponing  fhe  delivery  of  the  coin  in  lieu  of  the  bullion.  And  this  delay 
creates  a  difference  in  the  market  price  of  the  two  things.  Accordingly, 
for  some  years  past,  an  ounce  of  standard  gold,  which  is  worth  in  coin 
£3  lis.  lO^d,  sterling,  has  been  in  the  market  of  London,  in  bullion,  only 
£3 17«.  6d.,  which  is  within  a  small  fraction  of  one-half  i>er  cent.  less. 
^Mlether  this  be  management  in  the  mint,  to  accommodate  the  bank  in 
the  purchase  of  bullion,  or  to  effect  indirectly  something  equivalent  to 
a  formal  difference  of  piice,  or  whether  it  be  the  natiu*al  course  of  the 
business,  is  open  to  conjecture. 

It  at  the  same  time  indicates  that  if  the  mint  were  to  make  prompt 
l^ayment,  at  about  half  per  cent,  less  than  it  does  at  present,  the  state 
of  bullion,  in  respect  to  coin,  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  it  now  is. 
And  it  would  be  then  certain  that  the  Government  would  save  expense 
in  the  coinage  of  gold ;  since  it  is  not  probable  that  the  time  actually 
lost  in  the  coiirse  of  the  year,  in  converting  bullion  into  coin,  can  be  an 
equivalent  to  half  per  cent,  on  the  advance,  and  there  will  generally  be 
at  the  command  of  the  Treasury  a  considerable  sum  of  money  waiting 
for  some  periodical  disbursement,  which,  without  hazard,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  that  advance. 

In  what  sense  a  free  coinage  can  be  said  to  promote  the  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver,  may  be  inferred  from  the  instances  which  have  been 
given  of  the  tendency  of  a.  contrary  system  to  promote  their  exportation. 
It  is,  however,  not  probable,  that  a  very  small  difference  of  value  be- 
tween coin  and  bullion  can  have  any  effect  which  ought  to  enter  into 
calculation.    There  can  be  no  inducement  of  positive  profit,  to  export 
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the  bullion,  as  long  as  the  difference  of  price  is  exceeded  by  the  expense 
of  transportation.  And  the  prospect  of  smaller  loss  ux)on  the  metals 
than  upon  commodities,  when  the  difference  is  very  minute,  will  be  fre- 
quently overbalanced  by  the  possibility  of  doing  better  with  the  latter, 
from  a  rise  of  markets.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain,  that  it  can  be  of  no 
consequence  in  this  view,  whether  the  sui)eriority  of  coin  to  bullion  in 
the  market,  be  produced,  as  in  England,  by  the  delay  of  the  mint,  or  by 
a  formal  discrimination  in  the  regulated  values. 

Under  an  impression  that  a  small  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
coin  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  is  the  least  exceptionable  expedient 
for  restraining  the  melting  down,  or  exportation  of  the  former,  and  not 
perceiving  that,  if  it  be  a  very  moderate  one,  it  can  be  hurtful  in  other 
respects — the  Secretary  is  inclined  to  an  experiment  of  one  half  per  cent, 
on  each  of  the  metals.  The  fact  which  has  been  mentioned,  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  gold  bullion  in  the  English  market,  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  such  a  difierence  may  safely  be  made.  In  this  case,  there  must  be 
immediate  payment  for  the  gold  and  silver  offered  to  the  mint  How 
far  one  half  per  cent,  will  go  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  coin- 
age, cannot  be  determined  beforehand  with  accuracy.  It  is  presumed 
that,  on  an  economical  plan,  it  will  suffice  in  relation  to  gold.  But  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  same  rate  on  silver  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  attending  that  metal.  Some  additional  provision  may  there- 
fore be  found  necessary,  if  this  limit  be  adopted. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  advisable  to  make  any  greater  difference  in 
regard  to  silver  than  to  gold ;  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  proiiortion 
between  the  two  metals  in  the  market,  should  correspond  with  that  in 
the  coins,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  mint  pric«  of  one  was  com- 
paratively lower  than  that  of  the  other ;  and  because,  also,  silver  being 
proposed  to  be  rated  in  respect  to  gold,  somewhat  below  its  general 
commercial  value,  if  there  should  be  a  disparity  to  its  disadvantage  in 
the  mint  prices  of  the  two  metals,  it  would  obstruct  too  much  the  briu^'- 
ing  of  it  to  be  coined,  and  would  add  an  inducement  to  export  it.  Xor 
does  it  ai>pear  to  the  Secretary  safe  to  make  a  greater  difference  l>etween 
the  value  of  coin  and  bullion,  than  has  been  mentioned.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter to  have  to  increase  it  hereafter,  if  this  shall  be  found  expe<lient,  than 
to  have  to  recede  from  too  considerable  a  difference,  in  conse<iuence  of 
evils  which  shall  have  been  experienced. 

It  is  sometimes  mentioned,  as  an  expedient,  which,  consistently  witli 
a  free  coinage,  may  serve  to  prevent  the  evils  desired  to  be  avoided,  to 
incorporatiC  in  the  coins  a  greater  proportion  of  alloy  than  is  usual;  regu- 
lating their  value,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pure  metal 
they  contain.  This,  it  is  supposed,  by  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  refin- 
ing them,  would  cause  bullion  to  be  preferred  both  for  manufacture  and 
exportation. 

But  strong  objections  lie  against  this  scheme: — an  augmentation  of 
exx)ense;  an  actual  depreciation  of  the  coin;  a  danger  of  still  greater 
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depreciation  in  the  public  opinion ;  the  facilitating  of  counterfeits ;  while 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  have  the  effect  expected  from  it. 

The  alloy  being  esteemed  of  no  value,  an  increase  of  it  is  evidently 
an  increase  of  expense.  This,  in  relation  to  the  gold  coins,  particularly, 
is  a  matter  of  moment.  It  has  been  noted,  that  the  alloy  in  them  con- 
sists partly  of  silver.  If,  to  avoid  expense,  the  addition  should  be  of 
copper  only,  this  would  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  coin,  and  give  it  a 
base  countenance.  Its  beauty  would,  indeed,  be  injured,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  even  if  the  usual  proportions  of  silver  and  copper  should  be 
maintained  in  the  increased  quantity  of  alloy. 

And  however  inconsiderable  an  additional  expenditure  of  copper  in  the 
coinage  of  a  year  may  be  deemed,  in  a  series  of  years  it  would  become  of 
consequence.  In  regulations  which  contemplate  the  lapse  and  ox>eration 
of  ages,  a  very  small  item  of  expense  acquires  importance. 

The  actual  depreciation  of  the  coin  by  an  increase  of  alloy,  results 
from  the  very  circumstance  which  is  the  motive  to  it — ^the  greater  dif&- 
cnlty  of  refining.  In  England,  it  is  customary  for  those  concerned  in 
manufactores  of  gold  to  make  a  deduction  in  the  price  of  four  pence 
sterling  per  ounce,  of  fine  gold,  for  every  carat  which  the  mass  contain- 
iiig  it  is  below  the  legal  standard.  Taking  this  as  a  rule,  an  inferiority 
of  a  single  carat,  or  one  twenty-fourth  part  in  the  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States,  compared  with  the  English  standard,  would  cause  the 
same  qtumtiiy  of  pure  gold  in  them  to  be  worth  nearly  four-tenths  per 
cent,  less  than  in  the  coins  of  Great  Britain.  This  circumstance  would  be 
likely,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  felt  in  the  market  of  the  United  States. 

A  still  greater  depreciation,  in  the  public  opinion,  would  be  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  apparent  debasement  of  the  coin.  The  effects  of  imagi- 
nation and  prejudice  cannot  safely  be  disregarded  in  anything  that  relates 
to  money.  If  the  beauty  of  the  coin  be  impaired,  it  may  be  found  difOicult 
to  satisfy  the  generality  of  the  community  that  what  appears  worst  is 
not  really  less  valuable ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  an  impres- 
sion of  its  being  so  may  not  occasion  an  unnatural  augmentation  of 
prices. 

Greater  danger  of  imi)osition,  by  counterfeits,  is  also  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  injury  which  will  be  done  to  the  appearance  of  the  coin.  It  is 
a  just  observation,  that  '^  the  perfection  of  the  coins  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  counterfeits.''  And  it  is  evident  that  the  color,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  is  an  ingredient  in  that  perfection.  The 
intermixture  of  too  much  alloy,  particularly  of  copper,  in  the  gold  coins 
at  least,  must  materially  lessen  the  facility  of  distinguishing,  by  the  eye, 
the  purer  from  the  baser  kind,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit. 

The  ineflftcacy  of  the  arrangement  to  the  purpose  intended  to  be  an- 
swered by  it,  is  rendered  jirobable  by  different  considerations.  K  the 
standard  of  plate  in  the  United  States  should  be  regulated  according 
to  that  of  the  national  coins,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  goldsmith  would 
prefer  these  to  the  foreign  coins,  because  he  would  find  them  prepared 
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to  his  hand,  in  the  state  which  he  desires ;  whereas  he  would  have  to 
expend  an  additional  quantity  of  alloy  to  bring  the  foreign  coins  to  that 
state.  If  the  standard  of  plate,  by  law  or  usage,  should  be  suiierior  to 
that  of  the  national  coins,  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  the  foreign  coins 
bearing  a  higher  price  in  the  market ;  and  this  would  not  only  obstnict 
their  being  brought  to  the  mint,  but  might  occasion  the  exportation  of 
the  national  coin  in  preference.  It  is  not  understood  that  the  practin* 
of  making  an  abatement  of  price  for  the  inferiority  of  standard  ia  appli- 
cable to  the  English  mint ;  and  if  it  be  not,  this  would  also  contribute 
to  frustrating  the  expected  effect  from  the  increase  of  alloy.  For,  in 
this  case,  a  given  quantity  of  pure  metal,  in  our'  standard,  would  K* 
worth  as  much  there  as  in  bullion  of  the  English  or  any  other  standiinl. 

Considering,  therefore,  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  success  of  the  expedient, 
and  the  inconveniences  which  seem  incident  to  it,  it  would  appear  pref- 
erable to  submit  to  those  of  a  free  coinage.  It  is  observable,  that  addi- 
tional expense,  which  is  one  of  the  imncipal  of  these,  is  also  applicable 
to  the  proposed  remedy.  # 

It  is  now  proper  to  resume  and  finish  the  answer  to  the  fiixt  ({uestioD, 
in  order  to  which  the  three  succeeding  ones  have  necessarily  In^cn  antici- 
pated. The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  observations  which  hav«» 
been  made  on  the  subject,  is  this :  That  the  unit,  in  the  coins  of  tbo 
United  States,  ought  to  correspond  with  24  grains  and  J  of  a  grain  of 
pure  gold,  and  with  371  grains  and  ^  of  a  grain  of  pure  silver,  each 
answering  to  a  dollar  in  the  money  of  account.  The  former  is  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  present  value  of  gold,  and  the  latter  is  within  a  small 
fraction  of  the  mean  of  the  two  last  emissions  of  dollars — ^the  only  ones 
which  are  now  found  in  common  circulation,  and  of  which  the  newest  is 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  alloy  in  each  case  to  be  one-twelfth  of 
the  total  weight,  which  wiU  make  the  unit  27  grains  of  standard  gold, 
and  405  grains  of  standard  silver. 

Each  of  these,  it  has  been  remarked,  will  answer  to  a  dollar  in  the 
money  of  account.  It  is  conceived  that  nothing  better  can  be  done  in 
relation  to  this,  than  to  pursue  the  track  marked  ont  by  the  resolution 
of  the  dth  of  August,  1786.  This  has  been  approved  abroad,  as  well  a?^ 
at  home,  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  convenient, 
than  the  decimal  subdivisions.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
method  will  speedily  grow  into  general  use,  when  it  shall  be  seconded 
by  corresponding  coins.  On  this  plan,  the  unit  in  the  money  of  account 
will  continue  to  be,  as  established  by  that  resolution,  a  dollar;  and  it^ 
multiples,  dimes,  cents,  and  m01s,or  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  different  piece«  which  shall  compose  the 
coins  of  the  United  States,  two  things  are  to  be  consulted — convenienee 
of  circulation,  and  cheapness  of  the  coinage.  The  first  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  last ;  but  as  far  as  they  can  be  reconciled  to  each  other, 
it  ia  desirable  to  do  it.  ^Numerous  and  small  (if  not  too  minute)  sabdni- 
aions  assist  circulation ;  but  the  multiplication  of  the  smidler  kinds  in- 
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creases  expense;  the  same  process  being  necessary  to  a  small  as  to  a 
litrge  piece. 

As  it  is  easy  to  add,  it  will  be  most  adviseable  to  begin  with  a  small 
mimber,  till  experience  shall  decide  whether  any  other  kinds  are  neces- 
sary. The  following,  it  is  conceived,  will  be  sufficient  in  the  commence- 
ment: 

One  gold  piece,  equal  in  weight  and  value  to  ten  uuits  or  dollars. 

One  gold  piece,  eqnal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  former,  and  which  shall 
be  a  unit  or  dollar. 

One  silver  piece,  which  shall  also  be  a  unit  or  dollar. 

One  silver  piece,  which  shall  be,  in  weight  and  value,  a  tenth  part  of 
tlie  silver  unit  or  dollar. 

One  copi)er  piece,  which  shall  be  of  the  value  of  a  hundredth  part  of 
a  dollar. 

One  other  copper  i)iece,  which  shall  be  half  the  value  of  the  former. 

It  is  not  pro|K)sed  that  the  lightest  of  the  two  gold  coins  should  be 
nmnerous,  as,  in  large  payments,  the  larger  the  pieces  the  shorter  the 
process  of  counting,  the  less  risk  of  mistake,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  the  safety  and  the  convenience ;  and,  in  small  payments,  it  is 
not  perceived  that  any  inconvenience  can  accrue  from  an  entire  depend- 
ance  on  the  silver  and  copper  coins.  The  chief  inducement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  small  gold  piece,  is  to  have  a  sensible  object  in  that 
metal,  as  well  as  in  silver,  to  express  the  unit.  Fifty  thousand  at  a  time 
in  circulation  may  suffice  for  this  purpose. 

The  tenth  part  of  a  dollar  is  but  a  small  piece,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  copper  coins,  will  probably  suffice  for  all  the  more  minute  uses  of 
circulation.  It  is  less  than  the  least  of  the  silver  coins  now  in  general 
currency  in  England. 

The  largest  copper  piece  will  nearly  answer  to  the  half-penny  sterling, 
and  the  smallest,  of  course,  to  the  farthing.  Pieces  of  very  small  value 
are  a  great  accommodation,  and  the  means  of  a  beneficial  economy  to 
the  poor,  by  enabling  them  to  purchase,  in  small  portions,  and  at  a  move 
reasonable  rate,  the  necessaries  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  If  there 
are  only  cents,  the  lowest  price  for  any  portion  of  a  vendible-  commodity, 
however  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  will  be  a  cent;  if  there  are  half 
cents,  it  wiU  be  a  half-cent ;  and,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  exactly  the 
same  things  will  be  sold  for  a  half-cent  which,  if  there  were  none,  would 
cost  a  cent.  But  a  half-cent  is  low  enough  for  the  minimum  of  price. 
Excessive  minuteness  would  defeat  its  object.  To  enable  the  poorer 
classes  to  procure  necessaries  cheap,  is  to  enable  them,  with  more  com- 
fort to  themselves,  to  labor  for  less  5  the  advantages  of  which  need  no 
comment. 

The  denominations  of  the  silver  coins  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
*the  8th  of  August,  1786,  are  conceived  to  be  significant  and  proper. 
The  doUar  is  recommended  by  its  correspondency  with  the  present  coin 
of  that  name,  for  which  it  is  designed  to  be  a  substitute,  which  will  fa- 
cilitate its  ready  adoption  as  such  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.    The 
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dime,  or  tenth,  the  cent,  or  hundredth,  the  mill,  or  thousandth,  aie 
proper,  because  they  express  the  proportions  which  they  are  intended  to 
designate.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  meaning  of  these  tenns 
-will  not  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  tlie  language 
from  which  they  are  borrowed.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  length, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  clumsiness,  of  some  of  the  corresponding  terms 
in  English  did  not  discourage  from  preferring  them.  It  is  useful  to  have 
names  which  signify  the  things  to  which  they  belong;  and,  in  respect 
to  objects  of  general  use,  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  an  improvement  to  let  the  dollar  have  the  appellation  either 
of  dollar  or  unit,  (which  last  will  be  the  most  significant,)  and  to  substi- 
tute "tenth"  for  dime.  In  time,  the  unit  may  succeed  to  the  dollar. 
The  word  "  cent,"  being  in  use  in  various  transactions  and  instrumftots, 
will,  without  much  difficulty,  be  understood  es  the  hundredth ;  and  the 
half-cent,  of  course,  as  the  two  hundredth  part. 

The  eagle  is  not  a  very  expressive  or  apt  appellation  for  the  largest 
gold  piece ;  but  nothing  better  occurs.  The  smallest  of  the  two  gold 
coins  may  be  called  the  dollar  or  unit,  in  common  with  the  silver  piece, 
with  which  it  coincides. 

The  volume  or  size  of  each  piece  is  a  matter  of  more  consequence  than 
its  denomination.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  superficies  or  surface,  the 
more  the  piece  will  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  friction ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  faster  it  will  wear.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  render  the 
thickness  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth,  as  may  consist  with 
neatness  and  good  appearance.  Hence,  the  form  of  the  double  guinea, 
or  double  louis-d'or,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  half  Johannes  for  the 
large  gold  piece.  The  small  one  cannot  well  be  of  any  other  size  than 
the  Portuguese  piece  of  eight,  of  the  same  metal. 

As  it  is  of  consequence  to  fortify  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  dollar, 
it  may  be  best  to  let  the  form  and  size  of  the  new  one,  as  far  as  the 
quantity  of  matter  (the  alloy  being  less)  permits,  agree  with  the  form 
and  size  <^  the  present.    The  diameter  may  be  the  same. 

The  tenths  may  be  in  a  mean  between  the  Spanish  i  and  jj  of  a 
dollar. 

The  copper  coins  may  be  formed  merely  with  a  view  to  good  appear- 
ance, as  any  difference  in  the  wearing  that  can  result  from  difference  of 
form,  can  be  of  little  consequence  in  reference  to  that  metaL 

It  is  conceived  that  the  weight  of  the  cent  may  be  eleven  penny- 
weight }  which  will  about  correspond  with  the  value  of  the  copper  and 
the  expense  of  coinage.  This  will  be  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  intrinsic 
value,  as  far  as  regard  to  the  convenient  size  of  the  coins  will  permit ; 
and  the  deduction  of  the  expense  of  coinage  in  this  case  will  be  the  more 
proper,  as  the  copper  coins,  which  have  been  current  hitlierto,  have 
passed  till  lately  for  much  more  than  their  intrinsic  value.  Taking  the 
weight  as  has  been  suggested,  the  size  of  the  cent  may  be  nearly  that 
of  the  piece  herewith  transmitted,  which  weighs  lOdwt  llgrs.  10m. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  cent  will  suffice  for  the  diameter  of 
the  half  cent. 

It  may,  perhax>s,  be  thought  expedient,  according  to  general  practice, 
to  make  the  copper  coinage  an  object  of  profit;  but  where  this  is  done 
to  any  considerable  extent,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  effectual  security ' 
against  counterfeits.  This  consideration,  concurring  with  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  of  preserving  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  of  a 
ooontry,  seems  to  outweigh  the  consideration  of  profit. 

The  foregoing  suggestions,  respecting  the  sizes  of  the  several  coins, 
are  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  legislature  may  think  fit  to  regu< 
late  this  matter.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  judged  not  unad^'iseable 
to  leave  it  to  executive  discretion. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  size  of  the  cent,  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
that  it  is  rather  greater  than  might  be  wished,  if  it  could  with  propriety 
and  safety  be  made  less :  and  should  the  value  of  copper  continue  to 
decline,  as  it  has  done  for  some  time  past,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  will  long  remain  alone  a  fit  metal  for  money.  This  has  led 
to  a  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  uniting  a  small  proi)ortion  of 
silver  with  the  copper,  in  order  to  be  able  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
ferior coins.  For  this,  there  are  precedents  in  several  parts  of  Euroi^. 
In  France,  the  composition  which  is  called  billion,  has  consisted  of  one 
part  silver  and  four  parts  copper ;  according  to  which  proportion,  a  cent 
might  contain  seventeen  grains,  defraying  out  of  the  material  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage.  The  con  veniency  of  size  is  a  recommendation  of  such 
a  species  of  coin ;  but  the  Secretary  is  deterred  from  proposing  it,  by  the 
apprehension  of  counterfeits.  The  effect  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  silver, 
in  comparatively  so  large  a  quantity  of  copper,  could  easily  be  imitated 
by  a  mixture  of  other  metals  of  little  value,  and  the  temptation  to  doing 
it  woold  not  be  inconsiderable. 

The  devices  of  the  coins  are  far  from  being  matters  of  indifference,  as 
they  may  be  made  the  vehicles  of  useful  impressions.  They  onght, 
therefore,  to  be  emblematical,'  but  without  losing  sight  of  simplicity. 
The  fewer  sharp  points  and  angles  there  are,  the  less  will  be  the  loss  by 
wearing.  The  Secretary  thinks  it  best,  on  this  head,  to  confine  himself 
to  these  concise  and  general  remarks. 

The  last  point  to  be  discussed,  respects  the  currency  of  foreign  coins. 

The  abolition  of  this,  in  proper  season,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
system  contemplated  for  the  national  coinage.  But  this  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  defer,  till  some  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
preparing  substitutes  for  them.  A  gradation  may,  therefore,  be  found 
most  convenient. 

The  foreign  coins  may  be  suffered  to  circulate,  precisely  upon  their 
present  footing,  for  one  year  after  the  mint  shall  have  commenced  its 
operations.  The  privilege  may  then  be  continued  for  another  year,  to 
the  gold  coins  of  Portugal,  England,  and  France,  and  to  the  silver  coins 
of  Spain.  And  these  may  still  be  permitted  to  be  current  for  one  year 
S.  Ex.  58 31 
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more,  at  the  rates  allowed  to  be  given  for  them  at  the  mint;  after  the 
expiration  of  which,  the  circulatioil  of  all  foreign  coins  to  cease. 

The  moneys  which  will  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  first 
year,  being  re-coined  before  they  areissued  anew,  will  afford  a  partial 
substitute,  before  any  interruption  is  given  to  the  pre-existing  supplies 
of  circulation.  The  revenues  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  the  coins 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  mint,  in  consequence  of  the  discontinnance 
of  their  currency,  will  materially  extend  the  substitute  in  the  course  of 
that  year;  and  its  extension  will  be  so  far  increased,  during  the  third 
year,  by  the  facility  of  procuring  the  remaining  species  to  be  re-coined, 
which  will  arise  from  the  diminution  of  their  current  values,  as  proba- 
bly to  enable  the  di8i)ensing  wholly  with  the  circulation  of  the  foreign 
coins  after  that  period.  The  progress  which  the  currency  of  bank  bills 
will  be  likely  to  have  made,  during  the  same  time,  will  also  afford  a 
substitute  of  another  kind. 

This  arrangement,  besides  avoiding  a  sudden  stagnation  of  circulation, 
will  cause  a  considerable  proportion  of  whatever  loss  maybe  incident  to 
the  establishment,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fall,  as  it  ought  to  do,  upon 
the  Government,  and  will  probably  tend  to  distribute  the  remainder 
of  it  more  equally  among  the  community. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  •  be  advisable,  in  addition  to  the  precautions 
here  suggested,  to  repose  a  discretionary  authority  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  currency  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  at  a 
value  corresponding  with  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  contained  in  it, 
beyond  the  period  above  mentioned,  for  the  cessation  of  the  cnculation 
of  the,  foreign  coins.  It  is  i>ossible  that  an  exception  in  favor  of  this 
particular  Bi>ecies  of  coin  may  be  found  expedient ;  and  it  may  tend  to 
obviate  inconveniences,  if  there  be  a  power  to  make  the  exception,  in  a 
capacity  to  be  exerted  when  the  period  shall  arrive. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  State,  in  his  report  to  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  uniformity  in  the 
weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  the  United  States,  has  proi)osed  that 
the  weight  of  the  dollar  should  correspond  with  the  unit  of  weight 
This  was  done  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  require  but  a  very  small 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  metal  which  the  dollar,  independently  of  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  ought  to  contain ;  in  which  he  was  guided  by  the 
resolution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1786,  fixing  the  dollar  at  375  grains  and 
64  hundredths  of  a  grain. 

Taking  this  as  the  proper  standard  of  the  dollar,  a  small  alteration, 
for  the  sake  of  incorporating  so  systematic  an  idea,  would  appear  desir- 
able. But,  if  the  principles  which  have  been  reasoned  from,  in  this 
report,  are  just,  the  execution  of  that  idea  becomes  more  difficult.  It 
would  certainly  not  be  advisable  to  make,  on  that  account,  so  consider- 
able a  change  in  the  money  unit,  as  would  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  five  grains  of  silver  to  the  proper  weight  of  the  dollar,  without  a 
proportional  augmentation  of  its  relative  value ;  and  to  make  such  an 
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aagmcntation  would  be  to  abandon  the  advantage  of  preserving  the 
identity  of  the  dollar,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  having  the  pro- 
posed  one  received  and  considered  as  a  mere  substitute  for  the  present. 

The  end  may,  however,  be  obtained,  without  either  of  these  inconven- 
iences, by  increasing  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  silver  coins.  But 
this  would  destroy  the  unifonnity,  in  that  respect,  between  the  gold  and 
silver  coins.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  elect  which  of  the  two  systematic 
ideas  shall  be  pursued  or  relinquished ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
will  be  more  easy  to  convert  the  present  silver  coins  into  the  proposed 
ones,  if  these  last  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  alloy, 
than  if  they  have  less. 

The  organization  of  the  Mint,  yet  remains  to  be  considered. 

This  relates  to  the  persons  to  be  employed,  and  to  the  services  which 
they  are  respectively  to  perform.    It  is  conceived  that  there  ought  to  be — 

A  Director  of  the  Mint;  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
business. 

An  Assay  Master,  or  Assayer;  to  receive  the  metals  brought  to  the 
Mint,  ascertain  their  fineness,  and  deliver  them  to  be  coined. 

A  Master  Coiner;  to  conduct  the  making  of  the  coins. 

A  Cashier;  to  receive  and  pay  them  out. 

An  Auditor;  to  keep  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  Mint. 

Clerks;  as  many  as  the  Directors  of  the  Mint  shall  deem  necessary, 
to  assist  the  different  ofOicers. 

Workmen;  as  many  as  may  be  found  requisite. 

A  Porter. 

In  several  of  the  European  Mints,  there  are  various  other  officers,  but 
the  foregoing  are  those  only  who  appear  to  be  indispensable.  Persons 
in  the  capacity  of  clerks,  will  suffice  instead  of  the  others,  with  the 
advantage  of  greater  economy. 

The  number  of  workmen  is  left  indefinite,  because,  at  certain  times,  it 
is  requisite  to  have  more  than  at  others.  They  will,  however,  never  be 
numerous.  The  expense  of  the  establishment,  in  an  ordinary  year,  will 
probably  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  remedy  for  errors  in  the  weight  and  alloy  of  the  coins,  must 
necessarily  form  a  part,  in  the  system  of  a  mint ;  and  the  manner  of 
applying  it  will  require  to  be  regulated.  The  following  account  is  given 
of  the  practice  in  England,  in  this  particular : 

A  certain  number  of  pieces  are  taken  promiscuously  out  of  every 
fifteen  pounds  of  gold,  coined  at  the  Mint,  which  are  deposited,  for  safe 
keeping,  in  a  strong  box,  called  the  pix.  This  box,  from  time  to  time, 
is  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  and  others,  and  portions  are  selected  from  the  pieces  of  each 
coinage,  which  are  melted  tx)gether,  and  the  mass  assayed  by  a  jury 
of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths.  If  the  imperfection  and  deficiency, 
both  in  fineness  and  weight,  fall  short  of  a  sixth  of  a  carat,  or  40  grains 
of  pure  gold,  upon  a  pound  of  standard,  the  master  of  the  Mint  is  held 
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excusable;  because,  it  is  supposed,  that  no  workman  can  reasonably  be 
answerable  for  greater  exactness.  The  exx>ediency  of  some  similar 
regulation  seems  to  be  manifest. 

All  which  is  humbly  submitted. 

ALEXAITOER  HAMILTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


HAMILTON'S  SELECTION  OF  THE  KATIO  OF  15;  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  460. 

(From  Thomas  H.  Benton's  speech  on  the  Revival  of  the  Gold  CurreDcy.    Thirty 

Years'  View,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  CV.) 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Benton  makes  the  charge  analyzed  ard 
rejected  in  advance  by  Hamilton: 

3.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  B.  undertook  to  affirm,  as  a  proposition  free  from  dispote 
or  contestation,  that  the  value  now  set  upon  gold,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
was  unjust  and  erroneous;  that  these  laws  had  expeUed  gold  from  circulation;  and 
that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  to  restore  that  coin  to  circulatioii,  by  re- 
storing it  to  its  just  value. 

That  gold  was  undervalued  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  expelled  from 
circulation,  was  a  fact,  Mr.  B.  said,  which  everybody  knew ;  but  there  was  sometbinj: 
else  which  everybody  did  not  know ;  which  few,  in  reality,  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing,  but  which  was  necessary  to  be  known,  to  enable  the  friends  of  gold  to  go 
to  work  at  the  right  place  to  effect  the  recovery  of  that  precious  metal  which  their 
fathers  once  possessed — which  the  subjects  of  European  Kings  now  possess^which 
the  citizens  of  the  young  republics  to  the  South  all  possess — which  even  the  frra 
negroes  of  San  Domingo  possess — but  which  the  yeomanry  of  this  America  have  been 
deprived  of  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  will  be  deprived  of  forever,  unless  thej 
discover  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  apply  the  remedy  to  its  root. 

I  have  already  shown,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit 
which  General  Hamilton  brought  forward,  in  1791,  was  a  plan  for  the  establiahmcnt 
of  the  paper  system  in  our  America.  We  had  at  that  time  a  gold  currency  which  foi 
circulating  freely  and  fiilly  all  over  the  country.  Gold  was  the  antagonist  of  paper, 
and,  with  fair  play,  will  keep  a  paper  currency  within  just  and  proper  limits.  It  will 
keep  down  the  small  notes;  for,  no  man  will  carry  a  five,  a  ten,  or  a  twenty  dollar 
note  in  his  pocket,  when  ho  can  get  guineas,  eagles,  half  eagles,  doubloons,  and  half 
joes  to  carry  in  their  place.  The  notes  of  the  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
bank  formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit,  had 
already  derived  one  undue  advantage  over  gold,  in  being  put  on  a  level  with  it  in 
point  of  legal  tender  to  the  federal  government,  and  universal  receivability  in  all  pay- 
ments to  that  government:  they  were  now  to  derive  another,  and  a  still  greater  undue 
advantage  over  gold,  in  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  the  national  mint;  ai 
institution  which  also  formed  a  feature  of  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit. 
It  is  to  that  plan  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  erroneous  valuation  of  gold,  which 
has  banished  that  metal  fix>m  the  country.  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton,  In  his  proposi- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  recommended  that  the  relative  value  of  f;oM 
to  silver  should  be  fixed  at  fifteen  for  one ;  and  that  recommendation  became  tbe 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  has  remained  sorever  since.  At  the  same  time,  the  relative  value 
of  these  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thronghout  their  vast  dominions  in  tbe 
New  World,  whence  our  principal  supplies  of  gold  were  derived,  was  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  for  one ;  thus  making  our  standard  six  per  cent,  below  the  standard  of  ths 
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eoontries  which  chiefly  produced  gold.  It  was  also  below  the  English  standard,  and 
the  French  standard,  and  below  the  standard  which  prevailed  in  these  States,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion,  and  which  was  actually  prevailing  in  the  States,  at 
the  time  that  this  new  pro|>osition  of  fifteen  to  one  was  established, 

Jfr.  B.  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  was  some  nicety  requisite  in  adjusting  the 
relative  value  of  two  different  kinds  of  money — ^gold  and  sil  ver  for  example* — so  as  to 
preserve  an  exact  equipoise  between  them,  and  to  prevent  either  from  expelling  the 
other.  There  was  some  nicety,  but  no  insuperable  or  even  extraordinary  difficulty, 
in  making  the  adjustment.  The  nicety  of  the  question  was  aggravated  in  the  year 
'92,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  these  metals, 
St  that  time,  in  France  and  England;  and  Mr.  Gallatin  has  since  shown  that  the 
information  which  was  then  relied  upon  was  clearly  erroneous.  The  consequence  of 
any  mistake  in  fixing  our  standard,  was  also  well  known  in  the  year  '92.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Hamilton,  in  his  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  expressly  declared 
that  the  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  relative,  value  of  the  two  metals,  would  be  the 
expulsion  of  the  one  that  was  undervalued.  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  contemporaneous  report  upon  foreign  coins,  declared  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Robert 
Morris,  financier  to  the  revolutionary  government,  in  his  proposal  to  establish  a  mint, 
in  1782,  was  equally  explicit  to  the  same  effect.  The  delicacy  of  the  question  and  the 
consequence  of  a  mistake,  were  then  fully  understood  forty  years  ago,  when  the  rel- 
ative value  of  gold  and  silver  was  fixed  at  fifteen  to  one.  But,  at  that  time,  it  nnfor- 
tanately  happened  that  the  paper  system,  then  omnipotent  in  England,  was  making 
its  transit  to  our  America;  and  everything  that  would  go  to  establish  that  system — 
everything  that  would  go  to  sustain  the  new-bom  Bank  of  the  United  States — that 
eldest  daughter  and  spem  ffregis  of  the  paper  system  in  America — ^fell  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing current,  and  became  incorporated  in  the  federal  legislation  of  the  day.  Gold, 
it  is  well  known,  was  the  antagonist  of  paper;  from  its  intrinsic  value,  the  natural 
predilection  of  all  mankind  for  it,  its  small  bulk,  and  the  facility  of  carrying  it  about, 
it  would  be  preferred  to  paper,  either  for  travelling  or  keeping  in  the  house ;  and  thus 
would  limit  and  circumscribe  the  general  circulation  of  bank  notes,  and  prevent  all  plea 
of  necessity  for  issuing  smaller  notes.  Silver,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  inconvenience 
of  transportation,  would  favor  the  circulation  of  bank  notes.  Hence  the  birth  of  the 
doctrine,  that  if  a  mistake  was  to  be  committed,  it  should  be  on  the  side  of  silver!  Mr. 
Secretary  Hamilton  declares  the  existence  of  this  feeling  when,  in  his  report  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  mint,  he  says:  '^It  is  sometimes  observed,  that  silver  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  rather  than  gold,  as  being  more  conducive  to  the  extension  of  bank  cir- 
culation, from  the  greater  difficulty  and  inconvenience  which  its  greater  bulk,  com- 
pared with  its  value,  occasions  in  the  transportation  of  it.''  This  passage  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report,  proves  the  existence  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  silver  against  gold,  and 
the  cause  of  that  feeling.  Quotations  might  be  made  from  the  speeches  of  others  to 
show  that  they  acted  upon  that  feeling ;  but  it  is  due  to  General  Hamilton  to  say  that 
he  disclaimed  such  a  motive  for  himself,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  retain  both  metals 
in  circulation,  and  even  to  have  a  gold  dollar. 

The  proportion  of  fifteen  to  one  was  established.  The  11th  section  of  the  act  of 
April,  1792,  enacted  that  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  pure  silver,  should  be  equal 
in  valae,  in  all  payments,  with  one  pound  of  pure  gold ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  less 
quantities  of  the  respective  metals.  This  act  was  the  death  warrant  to  the  gold  cur- 
rency. The  diminished  circulation  of  that  coin  soon  began  to  be  observable;  but  it 
was  not  immediately  extinguished.  Several  circumstances  delayed,  but  could  not 
prevent  that  catastrophe. 

1.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  then  issued  no  note  of  less  denomination  than  ten 
dollars,  and  but  few  of  them.  2.  There  were  but  three  other  banks  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  issued  but  few  small  notes ;  so  that  a  small  note  currency  did  not  come 
directly  into  conflict  with  gold.  3.  The  trade  to  the  lower  Mississippi  continued  to 
bring  up  from  Natehez  and  New  Orleans,  for  many  years,  a  large  supply  of  doubloons; 
and  long  supplied  a  gold  cuirency  to  the  new  States  in  the  West.    Thus,  the  absence 
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of  a  small  note  cnrrency,  and  the  constant  arrivals  of  donbloons  irom  the  lower  M»- 
sissippi,  deferred  the  fate  of  the  gold  currency;  and  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  near 
twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  erroneous  standard  of  1792,  that  the  circulation 
of  that  metal,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  became  completely  and  totally  eztinguuhed 
in  the  United  States.  The  extinction  is  now  completOi  and  must  remain  so  until  tlu 
laws  are  altered. 


[From  Jeflferson's  Works,  vol.  ill,  p.  330.] 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  CoL  Samilton. 

Fbbbuaby  — 1792. 
Dear  Sib  :  I  return  yoa  the  report  on  the  mint,  which  I  have  read 
over  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  I  concur  with  you  in  thinking 
that  the  unit  must  stand  on  both  metals,  that  the  alloy  should  be  the 
same  in  both,  also  in  the  proportion  you  establish  between  the  valne  of 
the  two  metals.  As  to  the  question  on  whom  the  expense  of  coinage  is 
to  fall,  I  have  been  so  little  able  to  make  up  an  opinion  satisfactory  to 
myself  as  to  be  ready  to  concur  in  either  decision.  With  respect  to  the 
dollar,  it  must  be  admitted  by  aU  the  world,  that  there  is  p^reat  inwr- 
tainty  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  therefore  all  the  world  will  ha^e 
justified  Congress  for  their  first  act  of  removing  the  incertainty  by  dedar-. 
ing  what  they  understand  by  the  term,  but  the  incertainty  once  removed, 
exists  no  longer,  and  I  very  much  doubt  a  right  now  to  change  the  value 
and  especially  to  lessen  it.  It  would  lead  to  so  easy  a  mode  of  paying 
off  their  debts.  Besides,  the  parties  injured  by  this  reduction  of  the 
value  would  have  so  much  matter  to  urge  in  support  of  the  first  point 
of  fixation.  Should  it  be  thought,  however,  that  Congress  may  reduce 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  I  should  be  for  adopting  for  our  unit,  instead  of 
the  dollar,  either  one  ounce  of  pure  silver,  or  one  ounce  of  standard  sil- 
ver, so  as  to  keep  the  unit  of  money  a  part  of  the  system  of  measures, 
weights  and  coins.  I  hazard  these  thoughts  to  you  extempore,  and  am, 
dear  sir,  res][>ectfully  and  affectionately. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  UPON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEAS- 
XJRES,  BY  JOHN  QTJINCY  ADAMS,  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(PBEPARED  IX  OBBDIBNCE.TO  A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  THIRD  MARCH, 

1817.) 

Philadelphia:  1821. 
[From  page  90.] 

To  despair  of  hnman  improTement  is  not  more  congenial  to  the  judg* 
ment  of  sound  philosophy  than  to  the  temper  of  brotherly  kindness. 
Uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  is,  and  has  been  for  ages,  the  com- 
mon, earnest,  and  anxious  pursuit  of  Prance,  of  Great  Britain,  and,  since 
their  independent  existence,  of  the  United  States.  To  the  attainment  of 
one  object,  common  to  them  all,  they  have  been  proceeding  by  diiferent 
means,  and  with  different  ultimate  ends.  Prance  alone  has  proposed  a 
plan  suitable  to  the  ends  of  all ;  and  has  inWted  co-operation  for  its  con- 
struction and  establishment.  The  associated  pursuit  of  great  objects  of 
common  interest  is  among  the  most  powerful  modem  expedients  for  the 
improvement  of  man.  The  principle  is  at  this  time  in  full  operation,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Afidcan  slave-trade.  What  reason  can  be  assigned, 
why  other  objects,  of  common  intere^st  to  the  whole  species,  should  not 
he  in  like  manner  made  the  subject  of  common  deliberation  and  concerted 
effort?  To  promote  the  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other,  the  uni- 
formity of  their  weights  and  measures  is  among  the  most  efficacious 
agencies :  and  this  uniformity  can  be  .effected  only  by  mutual  under- 
standing and  united  energy.  A  single  and  universal  system  can  be 
finally  established  only  by  a  general  convention,  to  which  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  shall  be  parties,  and  to  which  they  shall  all  give 
their  assent.    To  effect  this,  would  seem  to  be  no  difficult  achievement. 

487 
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It  has  one  advantage  over  every  plan  of  moral  or  political  improvement, 
not  excepting  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  itself:  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  any  great  counteracting  interest  to  overcome.  The  conquest  to 
be  obtained  is  merely  over  prejudices,  usages,  and  perhaps  national 
jealousies.  The  whole  evil  to  be  subdued  is  diversity  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  attaining  the  same  end.  To  the  formation  of  the 
French  system,  the  learning  and  the  genius  of  other  nations  did  co-oper- 
ate with  those  of  her  native  sons.  The  co-operation  of  Great  Britain 
was  invited ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  accepted,  had  it  been  offered.  The  French  system  embraces  all 
the  great  and  important  principles  of  uniformity,  which  can  be  applied 
to  weights  and  measures :  but  that  system  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is 
susceptible  of  many  modifications  and  improvements.  Considered  merely 
as  a  labor-saving  machine,  it  is  a  new  power,  offered  to  man,  incompar- 
ably greater  than  that  which  he  has  acquired  by  the  new  agency  which  he 
has  given  to  steam.  It  is  in  design  the  greatest  invention  of  human  in- 
genuity since  that  of  printing.  But,  like  that,  and  every  other  useful 
and  complicated  invention,  it  could  not  be  struck  out  perfect  at  a  heat. 
Time  and  exi)erience  have  already  dictated  many  improvements  of  its 
mechanism ;  and  others  may,  and  undoubtedly  will,  be  found  necessary 
for  it  hereafter.  But  all  the  radical  principles  of  uniformity  are  in  the 
machine :  and  the  more  universally  it  shall  be  adopted,  the  more  certain 
wiU  it  be  of  attaining  all  the  perfection  which  is  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man power. 

Another  motive,  which  would  seem  to  facilitate  this  concert  of  nations, 
is,  that  it  conceals  no  lurking  danger  to  the  indei>endence  of  any  of  them. 
It  needs  no  convocation  of  sovereigns,  armed  with  military  power.  It 
ox>ens  no  avenue  to  partial  combinations  and  intrigues.  It  can  mask, 
under  the  vizor  of  virtue,  no  project  of  avarice  or  ambition.  It  can  dis- 
guise no  private  or  perverted  ends,  under  the  varnish  of  generous  and 
benevolent  aims.  It  has  no  final  appeal  to  physical  force ;  no  ultima 
ratio  of  cannon  balls.  Its  objects  are  not  only  pacific  in  their  uatare, 
but  can  be  pursued  by  no  other  than  peaceable  means.  Would  it  not 
be  strange,  if,  while  mankind  find  it  so  easy  to  attain  uniformity  in  the 
use  of  every  engine  adapted  to  their  mutual  destruction,  they  should 
find  it  impractie>able  to  agree  upon  the  few  and  simple  but  indispensable 
instniments  of  all  their  intercourse  of  peace  and  friendship  and  benefi- 
cence— ^that  they  should  use  the  same  artillery  and  musketry,  and  bayo- 
nets and  swords  and  lances,  for  the  wholesale  trade  of  human  slaughter, 
and  that  they  should  refuse  to  weigh  by  the  same  pound,  to  measure  by 
the  same  rule,  to  drink  from  the  same  cup,  to  use  in  fine  the  same  materials 
for  ministering  to  the  wants  and  contributing  to  the  eiyoyments  of  one 
another  t 

These  views  are  presented  as  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  final 
and  universal  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  oororoon  desi- 
deratum for  all  civilized  nations ;  as  France  has  formed,  and  for  her  own 
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use  has  established,  a  system,  adapted,  by  the  highest  efforts  of  human 
science,  ingenuity,  and  skill,  to  the  common  purposes  of  all ;  as  thiis 
system  is  yet  new,  imperfect,  susceptible  of  great  improvements,  and 
struggling  for  existence  even  in  the  country  which  gave  it  birth ;  as  its 
universal  establishment  would  be  a  universal  blessing ;  and  as,  if  ever 
effected,  it  can  only  be  by  consent,  and  not  by  force,  in  which  the  energies 
of  opinion  must  precede  those  of  legislation ;  it  would  be  worthy  of  tha 
dignity  of  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  United  States  to  consult  the  opinions  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  with  whom  they  have  a  friendly  intercourse ;  to 
ascertain,  with  the  utmost  attainable  accuracy,  the  existing  state  of 
their  respective  weights  and  measares ;  to  take  up  and  pursue,  with 
steady,  i)ersevering,  but  always  temperate  and  discreet  exertions,  the 
idea  conceived,  and  thus  far  executed,  by  France,  and  to  co-operate  with 
her  to  the  final  and  universal  establishment  of  her  system. 

Bat,  although  it  is  respectfully  proposed  that  Congress  should  im- 
mediately sanction^  this  consultation,  and  that  it  should  commence,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  is  not  expected  that 
it  will  be  attended  with  immediate  success.  Ardent  as  the  pursuit  of 
uniformity  has  been  for  ages  in  England,  the  idea  of  extending  it  beyond 
the  British  dominions  has  hitherto  received  but  little  countenance  there. 
The  operation  of  changes  of  opinion  there  is  slow ;  the  aversion  to  all 
innovations,  deei>.  More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  before  it  was  adopted  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  to  this  day  still  rejected  throughout  the  Enssian  empire.  It 
is  npt  even  intended  to  propose  the  adoption  by  ourselves  of  the  French 
metrology  for  the  present.  The  reasons  have  been  given  for  believing, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  matured  for  this  reformation.  Much  less  is  it 
supposed  adviseable  to  propose  its  adoption  to  any  other  nation.  But, 
in  consulting  them,  it  will  bo  proper  to  let  them  understand,  that  the 
design  and  motive  of  opening  the  communication  is,  to  promote  the  final 
establishment  of  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  to  be  common  to  all 
civilized  nations. 

In  contemplating  so  great,  but  so  beneficial  a  change,  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  proposal  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
it  is  supi)osed  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  end,  to  attempt  no  present 
change  whatever  in  our  existing  weights  and  measures;  to  let  the 
standards  remain  precisely  as  they  are ;  and  to  confine  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  at  this  time  to  authorizing  the  Executive  to  open  these  com- 
munications with  the  European  nations  where  we  have  accredited  minis- 
ters and  agents,  and  to  such  declaratory  enactments  and  regulations  as 
may  secure  a  more  perfect  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  measures  now 
in  use  throughout  the  Union. 

[From  page  124.] 

Weights  and  measures,  and  the  final  establishment  of  a  system  for 
them,  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent  of  uniformity,  are 
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at  this  moment  under  the  deliberative  consideratioh  of  fonr  poptilom 
and  commercial  nations — ^Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  interest  is  common  to  them  all :  the  object  of  unifarmitif  is 
the  same  to  all.  Gould  they  agree  upon  one  result,  the  advantages  of 
that  agreement  would  be  great  to  each  of  them  separately,  and  still 
greater  in  all  their  intercourse  ^ith  one  another.  But  this  agreement 
can  be  obtained  only  by  consultation  and  concert  It  is,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully proposed,  as  the  foundation  of  proceedings  necessary  for 
securing  ultimately  to  the  United  States  a  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures which  shall  be  common  to  all  civilized  nations,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  communicate,  through  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States,  in  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  with  the 
governments  of  those  nations,  upon  the  subject  of  weights  and  measnres, 
with  reference  to  the  principle  of  uniformity  as  applicable  to  them«  It 
is  not  contemplated  by  this  proposal,  that  the  communication  should  lead 
to  any  conventional  stipulations  or  treaties }  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
comparison  of  ideas,  and  the  mutual  reciprocation  of  observation  and 
reflection,  may  terminate  in  concurrent  acts,  by  which,  if  even  universal 
uniformity  should  be  found  impracticable,  that  which  would  be  obtained 
by  each  nation  would  at  least  approximate  nearer  to  prefection. 
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Kote,  on  the  proportional  value  of  the  pound  sterling  and  the  doUar, 

The  whole  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  two  countries, 
within  a  given  time,  say  a  year,  may  be  considered  as  the  barter  of  an 
equivalent  portion  of  their  respective  productions.  The  balance  of  trade 
is  the  excess  of  exportation  from  the  one,  and  of  importation  to  the  other, 
beyond  the  equivalent  value  of  specific  articles  of  the  trade. 

In  the  practice  of  commerce,  all  the  articles  of  the  trade  are  valued  in 
the  established  currencies  of  both  countries ;  each  article  first  in  the 
country  from  which  it  is  exporte<l,  and  secondly  in  that  to  which  it  is 
imported.  The  balance  of  the  trade  must  be  discharged  by  some  article 
of  equal  agreed  value  to  both  parties.  There  are  two  precious  metals 
gold  and  silver ^  which,  by  the  common  cousent  of  all  commercial  nations, 
are  such  articles ;  and  there  is  no  other. 

These  two  metals  constitute  also  the  principal  basis  of  the  money,  or 
specie  currency  of  all  commercial  countries ;  and  as  they  are  variously 
modified  by  weight  and  purity  in  the  coins  of  different  countries,  a  com- 
mon standard  must  be  resorted  to,  by  which  the  relative  value  of  the 
coins  of  the  two  countries  may  be  ascertained  and  settled  in  their  com- 
mercial dealings  with  each  other. 

Some  one  specific  coin  or  money  of  account  on  each  side  is  assumed 
between  which  a  proportional  value  is  established  as  the  conventional 
par  of  exchange.    Thus,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
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the  dollar  of  the  former  and  the  x>oimd  sterling  of  the  latter,  Tvith  their 
respective  subdivisions,  are  assumed  as  the  standards  of  comparative 
value,  and  the  conventional  proportion  of  value  between  them^  commonly 
used  in  their  commercial  intercourse,  and  sanctioned  by  several  acts  of 
Congress,  has  settled  the  jpar  of  exchange  at  one  pound  sterling  for  four 
dollars  and  forty-four  cepts  in  the  United  States,  while,  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  at  four  shillings  and  six  pence  for  the  dolhur. 

But  observe : 

First,  That  here  are  already  two  diflferent  bases  of  exchange— the 
American,  which  assumes  the  pound  sterling  for  the  unit,  and  estimates 
it  in  the  proportional  parts  of  the  dollar,  and  the  English,  which  assumes 
the  dollar  for  the  unit,  and  values  it  in  the  proportional  parts  of  the 
pound  sterling.  This  would  have  been  immaterial,  if  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  exchange  was  originally  settled,  had  been  correct.  But 
the  results  of  the  two  estimates  are  not  the  same.  If  the  dollar  is  worth 
four  shillings  and  six  i)ence,  the  pound  sterling  is  equivalent  to  four 
dollars  forty-four  cents  four  milles,  and  an  endless  fraction  of  four  deci- 
mal parts.  If  the  pound  sterling  is  worth  four  dollars  and  forty-four 
cente,  four  shillings  and  six  pence,  or  fifty -four  pence,  are  equal  only  to 
ninety-uiue  cents  and  uine  milles.  The  difference  is  of  one  miUe  in  a 
dollar,  or  one  thousand  dollars  in  a  million. 

Secondly,  That  the  elements  of  this  exchange,  the  two  objects  of  com- 
parative estimated  value,  are  not  homogeneous.  The  dollar  of  the 
United  States  is  at  once  a  money  of  account,  and  a  specific  silver  coin, 
while  the  pound  sterling,  at  the  time  when  the  exchange  was  settled, 
was  only  a  money  of  account,  having  no  coined  representative  in  one 
piece  of  either  of  the  precious  metals.  Since  that  time,  indeed,  the  pound 
sterling  has  found  a  spurious  rei)resentative  in  paper  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  late  a  more  truly  sterling  representative  in  the  piece 
of  gold  which  is  called  a  sovereign.  So  that  the  pound  sterling  in  Eng- 
land is  an  indefinite  term,  represented  by  three  different  mat>erials,  that 
is,  in  gold,  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  the  guinea,  with  deduction  of  a  shil- 
ling; in  silver,  by  twenty  shillings,  or  four  crowns,  or  in  paper,  by  a 
hank  note.  I 

In  the  United  States,  their  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  are  legal 
tenders  for  payments  to  any  amount ;  but  in  England  silver  coin  is  a 
legal  tender  for  payments  only  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings, 
and  by  the  restrictions  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  the  only  actual 
enrrency,  the  only  material  in  which  an  American  merchant  having  a 
debt  due  to  him  in  England  can  obtain  payment  is  Bank  of  England 
paper.  So  that  at  this  time  the  materials  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  England  are,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  gold  or  silver, 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  bank  paper. 

Suppose  an  American  merchant  has  a  debt  due  to  him  in  England, 
which  is  remitted  to  him  in  gold  bullion,  or  coins  of  the  Englisli  stand- 
ard, say  £10,000.  He  receives  of  pure  gold  196  pounds,  2  ounces,  3 
pennyweights,  22  grains,  for  which,  when  coined  at  the  mint  of  the 
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United  States,  he  receives  45,657  dollars  20  cents.  The  pound  sterliDg, 
therefore,  yields  him  4  dollars  56.572  cents.  And  such  is  the  value  of 
the  pound  sterling,  if  the  par  of  exchange  be  estimated  in  gold,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  purity  common  to  both  countries. 

If  the  payment  should  be  made  in  silver  bullion,  at  66  shillings  the 
X)0und  troy  weight,  according  to  the  present  English  standard  of  silver 
coinage,  he  would  receive  only  43,489  dollars  and  43  cents,  and  the  pound 
sterling  would  only  nett  him  4  dollars  34.8943  cents. 

The  pound  sterling,  therefore,  estimated  in  gold,  is  worth  . .  $4  56.5720 

in  silver 4  34.8943 

Making  a  difference  of 21.6777 

Half  of  which 10.8388 

Added  to  $4  34.8943  and  deducted  from '4  56.5720  makes 
what  is  called  the  medium  par  of  exchange, 84  45.7331 

It  is  contended  by  some  writers  upon*  the  commercial  branch  of  polit- 
ical economy,  that  this  medium  is  the  only  equitable  par  of  excbange; 
but  this  is  believed  to  be  an  error.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  as  little  im- 
portance what  the  conventional  par  of  exchange  is,  as  whether  a  piece 
of  linen  or  of  broadcloth  should  be  measured  by  a  yard  or  an  ell.  The 
actual  exchange  is  never  regulated  bj*  the  medium  or  any  other  par,  but 
by  the  relative  value  of  bullion  in  the  two  countries  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction ;  by  the  relative  proi)ortions  between  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  established  in  their  respective  laws ;  by  the  prohibitions  of  ex- 
portation of  bullion  sometimes  existing,  and  the  duties  upon  its  exportar 
tion  levied  at  others ;  by  the  laws,  which,  in  some  countries,  make  gold 
alone,  in  others  silver  alone,  in  others  again  both  silver  and  gold,  legal 
tenders  for  the  payment  of  debts  j  by  the  existing  condition  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  countries,  and  of  each  of  them  with  all  the  rest  of  tbe 
world ;  and  last,  and  most  of  all,  by  the  substitution  of  paper  currency 
instead  of  the  precious  metals,  in  one  or  both  of  the  countries,  and  tbe 
existing  depreciation  of  the  paper. 

But  the  law  of  the  United  States,  first  enacted  on  the  3l8t  July,  1789, 
sect.  18,  prescribing  that,  for  the  payment  of  duties,  the  pound  sterling 
of  Great  Britain  shall  be  estimated  at  4  doUars  44  cents,  [U.  S.  Laws, 
Bioren's  edition,  vol.  2,  page  22]  is  not  so  indifferent.  This  provision 
of  the  law  has  been  continued  in  both  the  collection  laws,  since  enacted, 
and,  by  that  of  2d  March  1799,  [3  U.  S.  Laws,  sect.  61,  page  193J  is  still 
in  force. 

By  section  30  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  31  dt  July,  1789,  the  duties 
were  made  receivable  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only;  the  gold  coins  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  all  other  gold  of  equal  fine- 
ness, at  89  cents  per  pennyweight;  the  Mexican  dollar  at  100  cents; 
the  crowns  of  France  and  England  at  one  dollar  and  11  cents  eacb,  and 
all  silver  coins  of  equal  fineness  at  one  dollar  and  eleven  cents  per  ounce* 
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As  this  was  one  of  tho  first  experiments  of  legislation  under  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  upon  it 
many  of  the  remarks  which  suggest  themselves ;  but,  with  regard  to 
those  of  its  provisions  which  are  still  in  force,  let  us  observe, 

That,  on  the  31st  July,  1789,  there  had  been  no  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  pound  sterling,  if  paid  in  g(^d, 
yielded  113.0014  grains  of  pure  metaL  If  paid  in  silver,  1718.72  grains 
of  pure  silver. 

That  the  dollars  and  cents  in  which  this  pound  sterling  was  estimated 
by  the  act  of  31st  July,  1789,  were  not  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  stand- 
ard now  established,  but  of  the  standard  established  by  the  resolution 
of  the  old  Congress  of  8th  August,  1786,  and  their  ordinance  of  16th 
October  of  the  same  year,  [1  U.  S.  Laws,  page  646]  by  which  the  dollar 
was  to  contain  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  the  eagle  246.268  grains 
of  pure  gold. 

This  dollar  had  been  assumed  as  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States, 
upon  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Treasury,  dated  8th  April,  1786,  from 
which  rex>ort  it  appears  that  the  board  intended  and  believed  that  it 
would  be  of  equal  value  with  the  Spanish  dollar,  then  generally  current 
in  the  United  States  at  four  shillings  and  six  x>6nce  sterling;  excepting 
an  allowance  which  they  proposed  to  make  for  the  waste  and  expense 
of  coinage  of  silver.  They  made  a  similar  allowance  of  ^  per  cent,  upon 
the  coinage  of  gold.[*] 

[*(4.44  A8  THE  OFFICIAL  PAR  OF  EXCHANGK  WITH  ENGLAND. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  strictures  of  >fr.  Adams  upon  the  recommendationB  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury  with  the  belief  that  he  had  made  himself  Camiliar  with  their 
triple  report  as  a  whole.  While  in  some  of  their  calculations  they  neglect  the  differ- 
ence of  alloy  between  the  standard  which  they  proposed  for  Silver  (H)  ^^^  the  £ng- 
hsh  standard  (}}),  yet  in  other  portions  of  their  report  they  expressly  aUude  to  the 
existence  of  this  difference.  They  also  state  a«  a  fact  that  the  Spanish  dollar  then 
current  was  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  4«.  6d.  sterling  and  the  dollar  proposed  in 
their  first  re|)ort  was  intended  to  circulate  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 
What  was  the  *^  Spanish  doUar  ^'f  If  it  could  be  said  that  the  Spanish  dollars  then  in 
circulation,  these  dollars  which  were  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  4«.  Qd,,  were  all  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness,  or  if  there  had  been  some  fixed  standard  to  which  they 
could  be  made  to  conform,  by  reduction  of  their  value  in  currency  to  99,  98, 97  cents, 
etc.,  according  as  the  various  pieces  failed  to  reach  this  standard,  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  reason  on  the  subject  with  the  rigor  with  which  5Ir.  Adams  enters 
upon  it. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Spanish  dollar  was  not  a  definite  quantity.  The  Coins  differed 
among  themselves  in  weight  and  fineness  and  there  was  no  official  standard  by  which 
they  could  be  rated  in  the  currency.  But  beside  the  Spanish  dollar,  there  was  stiU 
another  unknown  quantity  which  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  treat  as  fixed  and  definitely 
known. 

'^A  pound  sterling,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  'Mf  paid  in  Silver  yielded  1718.72  grains  of  fine 
SUver."  Is  this  a  correct  statement  f  Of  course  if  payments  were  actually  made  in 
Silver  according  to  the  English  Mint  price  and  Legal  Standard  (for  they  were  the  same), 
the  statement  must  be  correct.  But  no  evidence  is  adduced  that  payments  were  act 
ually  so  made. 
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The  ordinance  assumed,  for  the  standard  of  purity,  both  of  gold  and 
ftilver  coins,  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy.  This  standard  was, 
with  respect  to  gold,  the  same  as  that  of  England.  But  the  EDglisb 
standard  of  silver  coins  is  eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  of  fine, 
to  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy;  so  that,  while  the  English  pound 
troy  weight,  of  coined  silver,  contained  5,328  grains  of  pure  metal,  that 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  standard  then  established,  contained  only 
5,280  grains. 

In  the  elaborate  calculations  of  the  rei)ort,  which  were  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  ordinance,  no  allowance  whatever  is  made  for  this  difference 
of  48  grains  in  the  pound  troy,  between  the  English  standard  and  that 
prescribed  for  the  United  States.  It  expressly  states  that  the  Engiisli 
mint  price  of  standard  silver  is  sixty-two  shillings  sterling,  and  pro- 
fesses to  prepare  a  dollar  of  eqtuil  value,  excepting  an  allowance  of  two 
per  cent,  for  waste  and  coinage.  It  then  draws  a  proportion  without 
reference  to  the  difference  between  the  two  standards,  and  computes 
the  sixty-two  shillings  of  the  English  standard  pound  troy,  as  if  they  con- 
tained only  5,280,  while  they  really  contained  5,328  grains.  The  object 
of  this  omission  apparently  was,  together  with  the  two  per  cent  allow- 
ance for  waste  and  coinage,  to  preserve  what  the  report  states  to  have 
been  the  proportional  value  established  by  custom  in  the  United  States, 
between  coined  gold  and  silver  of  fifteen  and  six  tenths  for  one,  whfle 
their  proportional  value  in  the  English  coins  was  15.21  for  one. 

The  ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  the  mint,  and  for  regulating 
the  value  and  alloy  of  coin,  therefore  prescribed  that  bullion,  or  foreign 
coin,  should  be  received  there  as  follows : 

Uncoined  gold,  or  foreign  gold  coin,  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part 

alloy : 1  lb.  troy  weight  $209  77 

Silver,  11  parts  fine  and  1  part  alloy 1  lb.  13  77  7 

As  there  was  no  SUver  Coin  in  England  that  was  not  worn  down  far  below  the  legtl 
weight,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Sterling  Silver  in  America  was  in  any  better  condi- 
tion. The  Silver  shilling,  therefore,  like  the  Spanish  dollar  was  de  facto  an  uncertain 
quantity  and  the  advantage  it  had  of  being  compared  with  the  definite  standard  giten 
by  the  English  coinage  law  was  hardly  important  in  practice  so  far  as  the  relative  valnd 
in  American  currency  of  the  two  Coins  was  concerned.  Of  course,  if  in  fixing  the  coo* 
ventional  par  with  England  reference  was  made  to  the  Gold  Coins  a  still  further  sooree 
of  divergence  of  result  is  opened. 

In  all  probability  a  large  part  of  the  guineas  then  in  circulation  were  woni  below 
their  legal  weight  so  that  a  comparison  of  Gold  with  Gold  would  offer  difficulties  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  comparison  of  Silver  with  Silver,  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  tJ^at 
the  establishment  of  an  American  legal  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  which  diffend 
from  the  English  legal  ratio,  while  the  market  rat«  in  the  two  countries  respec^Tcly 
differed  from  both,  rendered  impossible  the  establishment  of  an  official  par  which 
should  maintain  itself  as  correct.  The  establishment  of  |4.44  therefore  as  the  oflScial 
par  of  America  with  England  was  a  very  natnral  mode  of  fixing  a  scale  of  compan- 
son  between  a  country  which  used  chiefly  Gold  guineiM  and  a  country  which  chiefly 
nsed  Spanish  doUars. 

If  in  popular  use  the  dollar  was  held  the  equivalent  of  4s.  6d.  the  rate  of  $4,44  to  tlis 
pound  sterling  based  upon  this  fact  must  attain  whatever  result  oould  attend  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  official  par.] 
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And  so  in  proportion  to  the  fine  gold  and  silver  in  any  other  foreign 
coin,  or  bullion.  And  the  dollar  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  was  settled  at  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver,  because  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury  had  first  supposed,  contrary  to  that  fact,  that 
there  were  only  5,280  grains  of  pure  silver  in  sixty-two  shillings  of  Eng- 
lish silver  coin,  consequently,  only  383.225  grains,  instead  of  387,  in  four 
shillings  and  six  pence,  and  then  provided  an  allowance  of  two  per  cent, 
for  waste  and  coinage.  By  these  operations  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  the  standard  dollar  of  the  United  States  would  be  of  equal 
value  with  the  Spanish  dollar,  then  current  in  this  country,  and  with 
four  shillings  and  six  pence  of  English  silver  coin.  Thus,  while,  by  the 
18th  section  of  the  act  of  31st  July,  1789,  the  pound  sterling  was  esti- 
mated, for  the  payment  of  duties,  at  four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents, 
by  the  30th  section  of  the  same  act,  every  pound  sterling  paid  in  guineas, 
or  other  gold,  was  received  for  $4.57.143,  and  if  paid  in  English  crowns, 
was  received  for  $4.57.5445. 

That  the  calculations  upon  which  the  rated  value  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  was  fixed  were  loose  and  inaccurate,  is  apparent.  The  gold  coins 
of  France  and  Spain  were  rated  as  of  the  same  standard  of  purity  with 
those  of  England  and  Portugal ;  the  crown  of  France  as  of  equal  value 
with  the  English  crown ;  both  without  reference  to  their  weight,  and 
both  as  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  It  was 
well  known  and  intended  that  all  these  coins  should  be  rated  at  more 
Chan  their  intrinsic  value,  compared  with  the  pound  sterling,  as  esti- 
mated at  4  dollars  44  cents,  or  with  the  standards  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States  then  established.  The  differences  might  be 
considered  in  the  nature  of  a  discount  for  prompt  payment  of  the  duties. 
And,  as  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  were  deeply  indebted  in 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  pound  sterling  was  undervalued,  the  differ- 
ence was  clear  profit  to  them  in  discharging  the  balances  due  to  their 
English  creditors. 

The  act  of  31st  July,  1789,  was,  at  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress, 
re])ealed3  and  that  of  4th  August,  1790,  substituted  in  its  stead,  (2  U. 
S.  Laws,  p.  131.)  The  40th  and  56th  sections  of  this  act  correspond  with 
the  18th  and  30th  sections  of  that  of  1789.  The  pound  sterling  is  again 
rated  at  $4.44,  and  the  coins  as  before. 

But  on  the  2d  April,  1792,  passed  the  act  establishing  a  mint  and 
regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States :  by  which  the  whole  system 
established  by  the  ordinance  of  1786  was  abandoned,  and  different  prin- 
ciples and  different  standards  were  assumed.  The  standard  of  gold 
coins  was  left  at  11  parts  fine  to  one  of  alloy ;  but  instead  of  246.268 
grains  of  pure  gold,  the  eagle  was  required  to  contain  247^  grains.  The 
silver  standard  was  altered  from  11  parts  in  12  of  fine,  to  1485  parts  in 
1664.  Instead  of  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver,  the  dollar  was  required  to 
contain  only  371 1^  grains,  and  its  weight,  instead  of  409  grains,  was 
fixed  at  416.    The  proportional  value  between  gold  and  silver  was  fixed 
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by  the  same  law,  at  fifteen  for  one ;  and  instead  of  the  allowance  of  two 
per  cent,  for  waste  and  coinage,  the  principle  was  adopted  of  placing 
gold  and  silver  coined  at  the  same  rate  as  uncoined,  and  of  delivering  at 
the  mint  coined,  the  same  weight  of  pure  metal  as  should  be  brought  to 
it  in  bullion  or  foreign  coin. 

By  this  operation  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  as  compared  with  Brit- 
ish silver  coin  was  reduced  from  52.4539  pence  sterling  to  51.8409  pence; 
and  the  pound  sterling,  from  $4.57.5445,  was  raised  to  be  worth  $4.62.955; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  value  of  the  dollar  estimated  in  the  English 
gold  coin  was  raised  from  52.304  to  52.5656  pence,  and  the  pound  ster- 
ling was  reduced  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  from  $4.57.143  to 
$4.56.572. 

The  act  establishing  the  mint  had,  however,  no  direct  reference  to  the 
value  or  the  rates  of  foreign  coins.  But  on  the  9th  Febniaiy,  1793, 
passed  the  act  regulating  foreign  coins,  and  for  other  purposes,  (2  U.  S. 
Laws,  p.  328,)  which  made  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
of  their  then  standard  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and 
demands  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  every  27  grains  of  their  actnal 
weight.  The  gold  coins  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for 
every  27f  grains :  Spanish  dollars  weighing  not  less  than  415  grams  at 
100  cents:  French  crowns  weighing  not  less  than  459  grains,  110 cents 
each.  The  55th  (56th)  section  of  the  act  of  August,  1790,  was  repealed, 
but  the  40th  section  was  left  in  force,  and  the  pound  sterling  was  still 
receivable  for  $4.44.  It  was,  however,  thenceforward^  whether  paid  in 
the  gold  coins  of  England  or  of  the  United  States,  worth  $4.56.572. 

A  new  collection  law  was  enacted  on  the  2d  March,  1799,  which  is 
still  in  force.  In  the  61st  section  of  which  (3  U.  S.  Laws,  p.  193,)  the 
pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain  is  again  rated  at  4  dollars  44  cents; 
while,  in  the  74th  section,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  of  the  stand* 
ard  prior  to  1792,  are  receivable  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  every  27 
grains.  But  a  proviso  is  added  to  the  61st  section,  that  the  President  may 
establish  regulations  for  estimating  duties  on  goods,  invoiced  in  a  depre- 
ciated currency  -,  and  a  proviso  to  the  74th,  that  no  foreign  coins  bat 
such  as  are  a  lawful  tender,  or  made  receivable  by  proclamation  of  the 
President,  shall  be  received. 

In  the  act  of  9th  February,  1793,  the  English  crown  was  not  rated  at 
ally  and  from  that  time  no  English  silver  has  been  a  legal  tender,  nor 
consequently  receivable  in  payment  of  duties. 

The  act  of  10th  April,  1806,  regulating  the  currency  of  foreign  coins 
in  the  United  States,  continued  the  rates  established  by  the  74th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799 ;  and  it  required  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cause  assays  to  be  made  every  year,  and  report  them  to 
Congress,  of  the  foreign  coins  made  tenders  by  law,  and  circulating  in 
the  United  States. 

29th  April,  1816,  (6  U.  S.  Laws,  p.  117.)  Act  regulating  the  currency 
within  the  United  States  of  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  the  crowns  of  France,  and  five  franc  pieces. 
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Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portngal  27  grs.  s=  100  cts.  or  88f  cts. 
])er  d^t,  * 

France 27J        =     do.  87i 

Spain 28J        =  84 

Crowns  of  France,  weighing  449  grs.  110  cents,  or  $1.17  per  oz. 

Five  firanc  pieces  380  grs.  93.3  1.16    do. 

3d  March,  1819.    Act  to  continne  in  force  the  above  act 

After  1st  Kovember,  1819,  foreign  gold  coins  cease  to  be  a  tender. 
Rest  of  the  act  to  be  in  force  tUl  29th  April,  1821. 

The  act  of  2d  April,  1792,  establishing  the  mint,  was  fonnded,  in  its 
principal  features,  upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hamilton.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  report  all  notice  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  Congress  of  16th  October,  1786,  is  omitted. 

It  says,  ^^  a  prerequisite  to  determining  with  propriety  what  ought  to 
be  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States,  is  to  endeavor  to  form  as  accu« 
rate  an  idea  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of,  what  it  actually  is. 
The  pound,  though  of  various  value,  is  the  unit  of  the  money  of  account 
of  all  the  States.  But  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  pronounce  what  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  unit  in  the  coins.  There  being  no  formal  regulation  on 
the  point  (the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  6th  July,  1785,  and  8th  An- 
gust,  1786,  having  never  yet  been  carried  into  operation)  it  can  only  be 
inferred  from  usage  or  practice." 

Now  the  ordinance  of  16th  October,  1786,  wasaformalregulation,  which 
recognized  the  principles,  in  regard  to  the  unit  of  coins,  of  the  resolutions 
of  6th  July,  1785,  and  8th  August,  1786 ;  and  the  Congress,  under  the 
new  constitution,  had,  by  the  two  successive  collection  laws  of  31st 
July,  1789,  and  4th  August,  1790,  not  only  rated  the  foreign  moneys  of 
account,  but  foreign  colas,  by  the  standard  of  dollars  and  cents,  estab- 
lished in  the  resolution  of  8th  August,  1786.  Millions  of  dollars  had  been 
received  in  revenue,  under  those  laws,  in  foreign  coins  estimated  in  those 
dollars  and  cents.  A  pamphlet  was  published  by  Mr.  Boardley  at  Phil* 
adelphia,  in  1789 :  in  which  he  shews  that  the  real  value  of  the  dollar, 
in  the  first  collection  law,  was  52.46  pence  sterling,  and  not  54,  and  adds : 
^^  I  do  not  consider  whether  this  valuation  accords  with  a  late  declara- 
tion that  twenty  shillings  sterling  shall  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  4 
dollars  and  44  cents  of  the  present  dollar ;  but  I  recommend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  others." 

In  the  Gkusette  of  the  United  States,  of  24th  October,  1789,  is  an  essay 
entitled  ^^A  few  thoughts  concerning  a  proper  money  of  account,  by  a 
geutleman  of  Virginia,"  in  which  it  is  fully  shown  that  the  valuation  of 
the  iM>uud  sterling,  <^  as  it  stands  rated  by  Congress  at  4  dollars  44 
cents,"  was  inconsistent  with  the  pennyweight  of  gold  rated  at  89 
cents ;  that  the  pound  sterling  should  be  rated  at  4  dollars  57^/^ceits, 
or  the  pennyweight  of  foreign  gold  coin  at  86^  cents,  instead  of  89, 
which  it  states  to  be  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue. 
S.  Ex.  58 32. 
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The  alterations  from  the  system  established  by  the  old  Congress,  rec- 
ommended in  Mr.  Hamilton's  report,  and  adopted  by  the  law  for  es- 
tablishing the  mint,  were,  a  dollar  of  3714  grains  pure  silver,  instead  of 
375.G4  grains;  an  eagle  of  247^  grains  pure  gold,  instead  of  246.2CS; 
15  for  1  proportional  value  of  silver  and  gold,  instead  of  15.6  forl.[*] 
Gratuitous  coinage,  instead  of  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  for  the  bullion 
sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 

Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  to  leave  the  standard  of  purity  of  the  silver 
coin  at  11  parts  in  12  pure,  as  it  had  been  established  by  the  old  Con- 
gress. But,  in  this  respect,  the  law  departed  from  the  principles  of 
the  Secretary.  It  took  the  weight  as  well  as  the  pure  contents  of  the 
Spanish  dollar,  then  in  circulation,  for  a  model ;  not  indeed  its  legal 
weight  and  purity,  which  would  have  been  420  grains,  at  10^  parts  in 
12  pure  silver ;  but  its  actual  weight  and  purity,  with  the  aUosrancea 
for  remedy,  and  ascertained  by  the  average  from  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Spanish  dollars,  of  the  coinage  since  1772,  which  were  then  in 
actual  circulation.  The  result  gave  us  a  dollar  of  416  grains,  and  con- 
taining 371^  grains  of  pure  silver. 

In  the  coins  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  aJlowanee  for  what  is 
called  the  remedy  of  weight ;  but  assays  of  all  coins  issued  from  the 
mint  are  made,  and  if  any  of  them  are  found  inferior  to  the  standard 
prescribed,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  -^  partj  theofDcers  of  the  mmt, 
by  whose  fault  the  deficiency  has  arisen,  are  to  be  dismissed.  This  pro- 
vision was  adopted  f^om  what  was  stated  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  report  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  mint  in  England. 

By  the  acts  of  incorporation  of  the  Banks  of  the  United  States,  their 
bills,  payable  an  demand^  are  made  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
United  States,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  Congress. 

By  the  acts  of  31st  July,  1789,  and  4th  August,  1790,  the  gold  coins 
of  Great  Britain  were  rated  at  89  cents  the  pennyweight.  By  the  act 
of  9th  February,  1793,  passed  after  the  change  of  the  standard  of  oar 
domestic  coins,  British  gold  coins  were  rated  at  27  grains  to  the  dollar, 
equivalent  to  88f  cents  the  pennyweight,  at  which  they  stand  to  this 
day. 

In  the  year  1797  the  British  parliament  passed  an  act  restricting  the 
Bank  of  England  from  paying  their  own  notes  in  specie,  a  restriction 
which  has  been  continued  to  this  day,  with  certain  exceptions,  by  recent 
acts  of  parliament.  The  pound  sterling,  therefore,  in  all  English  in- 
voices and  accounts,  is  now  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  bank  paper. 
This  paper  has  been  at  times  so  depreciated  that  Spanish  dollars  have 
been  issued  by  the  bank  itself,  successively,  at  five  shillings  and  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  the  dolliir,  and  they  have  passed  in  common  cir- 
culation at  six  shillings. 

In  the  year  1816  there  was  a  coinage  of  silver  at  the  mint,  in  which 
the  pound  troy  weight  of  standard  silver  was  coined  into  66  shillings, 
instead  of  62  shillings,  which  had  been  the  standard  before. 

[•Error.]  • 
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And  an  act  of  parliament  of  2d  July,  1819,  confirms  the  restrictions 
open  cash  payments  by  the*  bank,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1823,  with 
the  following  exceptions. 

1.  That,  between  1st  February  and  3st  October,  1820,  any  person 
tendering  to  the  bank  its  notes  payable  on  demand,  to  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  price  or  value  of  sixty  ounces  of  gold,  at  the  rate  of  four 
pomids  one  shilling  per  ounce,  shall  receive  payment  in  gold,  of  the 
lawfdl  standard  at  that  rate  of  £4  la.  per  ounce. 

2.  That,  jQrom  1st  October,  1820  to  1st  May,  1821,  such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  gold,  calculated  after  the  rate  of  £3  19«.  6^.  per  ounce. 

a  And  that,  firom  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  they 
shall  be  make  in  gold,  calculated  after  the  rate  of  £3  lis.  lO^d.  per 
ounce.  All  these  payments  to  be  made,  at  the  option  of  the  bank,  in 
ingots  oif  bars,  of  the  weight  of  sixty  ounces  each,  and  not  otherwise. 

Throughout  this  whole  canto  of  mutability,  the  pound  sterling  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  31st  July,  1789,  to  this  day,  has  been  rated  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  at  4  dollars  and  44  cen^s. 

There  has  probably  been  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  mint- 
of  the  United  States,  nor  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  dollar  as 
the  unit  of  account  in  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  when  this  has. 
beei  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  whether  computed  in  gold,. 
sQver,  or  bank  paper. 

A  proclamation  of  Queen  Anne,  issued  in  the  year  1704,  declared  that: 
the  Spanish,  Seville,  and  Mexican,  jpieces  of  eighty  (as  dollars  were  then, 
called)  had,  upon  assays  made  at  the  mint,  been  found  to  weigh  seven- 
teen pennyweights  and  a  half  (420  grains,)  and  to  be  of  the  value  of  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  &om  which  the  inference  is  conclusive 
that  they  contained  of  pure  silver  387  grains,  and  the  proclamation 
accordingly  prohibited  their  passing,  or  being  received,  for  more  tham 
six  shillings  each,  in  the  currency  of  any  of  the  British  colonies  or  plan- 
tations. An  act  of  parliament  in  1707,  corroborated  by  penalties  the- 
prohibition  contained  in  the  proclamation.  Six  shillings  for  the  Spanish* 
dollar  became  thenceforth  the  standard  of  lawful  money  in  the  colonies,, 
although  the  currencies  of  some  of  them  afterwards  departed  from  it. 
In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  being  master  of  the  mint,  again  made  assays, 
of  the  Spanish  dollars,  and  found  them  still  to  contain  387  grains.  From, 
this  standard  they  successively  fell  off  in  1731,  in  1761,  and  in  1772;  since 
which  their  average  weight  and  purity  has  been  that  at  which  the  dollar 
of  the  United  States  is  fixed. 

The  dollar  being  thus  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence sterling,  the  pound  sterling  was  of  course  equivalent  to  4  and  ^  of 
the  dollar.  This  was  the  par  of  exchange,  computed  in  the  silver  coins. 
of  the  two  countries,  for  even  then  if  the  computation  had  been  made 
between  their  gold  coins,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 

Thus,  while  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  establishing  their  mint^ 
and  the  nnit  of  their  currency,  have  assumed  for  their  standard  the 
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Spanish  dollar  of  1772,  in  the  calcolationB  of  their  revenue  and  tbeir 
estimate  of  the  English  pound  sterling,  they.have  adopted  the  Spanisli 
dollar  of  1704. 

But  when,  in  1704,  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  was  fixed  at  foni 
shillings  and  six  pence,  it  was  because  it  contained  387  grains  of  pnre 
silver,  the  same  quantity  which  was  also  contained  in  four  shillings  and 
six  x>ence  of  English  coined  silver.  At  this  time,  four  shillings  and  six 
pence  sterling  of  English  silver  coin,  contain  only  303^  grains  of  pore 
silver,  and  the  dollar  of  the  United  States  contains  371|  grains. 

The  following  statements  show  the  relative  present  value  of  the  dollar 
and  pound  sterling  in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  both  countries,  In  gold 
buUioQ,  as  payable  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  English  bank  paper 
at  its  current  value  in  1815. 

1.  Qold. 

One  pound  troy  weight  of  standard  gold  in  England  contains  5,280 
grains  of  pure  gold.    It  is  coined  into  £46  14».  6d.  or  11,214  i>enoe. 

Then  11,214  :  5,280  ::  240  :  113.0014  grains  of  pure  gold  in  a  pound 
4»terling. 

In  the  United  States  24.75  grains  of  pure  gold  is  coined  into  a  dollar, 
or  247.5  grains  to  an  eagle. 

Then  24.75  : 1 ::  113.0014  :  4.56572  dollars,  cents,  &c.  to  £L 

Thus  the  pound  sterling  in  gold  is  worth  $4  56.572. 

And  as  5,280  :  11,214  ::  24.75  :  52.5656. 

Dollar  in  English  gold  4«.  4.5656. 

Pound  sterling  in  gold  (4  56.572. 

2.  Silver. 

One  x>ound  troy  weight  of  standard  silver  in  England  contains  5,328 
grains  of  pure  silver,  and.is  coined  into  66  shillings,  or  792  pence. 
The  dollar  of  the  United  States  contains  371.25  grains  of  pure  sSver. 
Then,  5,328  :  729  : :  371.25  :  55.1858. 
Dollar  in  English  silver  4«r  7.1858. 
792  :  5328  : :  240  : 1,614.545  grains  pure  silver  in  a  pound. 
371.25  : 1,614,545  ::  1 :  4.348943. 
Pound  sterling  in  silver  $4  34.8943. 
Medium  par  dollar,  4s.  bJ^lbl  pence. 

£  stg.  in  gold  $4  56.5720^  ^  ^  „„^^       ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^       ^  ^   ^ 

m  saver  4  34.8943+  ^^'^^  =  •^  ^"^^^  "^^'  ^^  *  "^^ 

Z,  Value  of  the  pound  sterling  and  dollar  in  gold  and  silver  coins^  ingcU 

hulliony  and  in  English  bank  paper. 

Peneestg. 

Talue  of  United  States  dollar  in  English  sQver  coin  at  66 

shillings  per  lb.  troy  weight 55.1858 

In  English  gold  coin  at  £3  17*.  10J5.  per  oz 62.5656 

In  English  bank  notes  in  1815 72. 

In  gold  bullion  at  £4  Is.  per  ounce 64  675 
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D.    Cents. 

English  ponnd  sterling^  in  silver  coiB^  worth  in  the  United 

States,  silver  dollars, 4  34.8943 

Gold  coin  at  £3  lis.  lO^d.  per  oz.  in  United  States  gold 4  56. 5720 

In  English  bank  notes,  1816 3  33.3333 

IngoldbnUion  at£41«.peroiuice r--«\f  < 4  38.9574 

In       ditto       at4 «..«« ^ 4  44.4444 


DISCUSSIONS  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  ALTERATION  OF  THE  RATIO. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  A  BEPOBT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  IN- 
QUIBE  WHETHEB  IT  BE  EXPEDIENT  TO  MAKE  ANY  AMENDMENT  IK 
THE  LAWS  WHICH  REGULATE  THE  COIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AlO) 
FOBBiaN  COINS  BESPECTIVELY. 

On  January  26, 1819,  Mr.  Lowndes  (of  South  Carolina)  presented  are- 
X)ort  of  considerable  length,  the  principal  recommendations  of  which 
were  that  the  Gold  pieces  be  reduced  in  weight  to  22.798  grains  of  pare 
Gold  to  the  dollar,  that  a  seigniorage  of  14.85  grains  pure  Silver  to  the 
dollar  be  charged  for  the  Silver  coins,  and  the  legal  tender  of  Silver 
pieces  below  the  half-dollar  be  limited  to  five  dollars. 

It  was  intended  by  this  measure  that  the  ratio  should  be  changed 
from  15  to  15.60,  but  the  deduction  of  the  proposed  seigniorage  Tronld 
have  left  the  ratio  of  the  coins  a  minute  fraction  lower  than  15,  while 
the  ratio  of  15.60  would  have  been  realized  only  in  the  ratio  of  the  mint 
price  of  Silver  to  the  mint  price  of  Gold. — H. 


EEPORT  ON  CUEEBNOT,  MADE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE 
SENTATIVBS  OF  THE  U.  STATES,  24th  FEBEUAEY,  1820,  BY 
WM.  H.  OEAWFOED,  SEOEETAET  OP  THE  TEEASUEY. 

Tbeasxtby  Department, 

12th  February^  1820. 

Sm:  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1819,  directing  ^<  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
4iry  to  transmit  to  Congress,  at  an  early  period  in  the  next  session,  a 
general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

5(B 
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and  its  offices,  Bimilar  to  the  return  made  to  him  by  the  bank;  and  a 
statement,  exhibiting,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  different  chartered  banks  in  the  several  States 
and  the  Distnct  of  Golimibia,  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by  those 
banks  and  in  circulation,  the  public  and  private  deposites  in  them,  the 
amount  of  loans  and  discounts  made  by  them,  and  remaining  unpaid, 
and  the  total  quantity  of  specie  they  possess;  and,  also,  to  report  such 
measures  as,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  expedient  to  procure  and  retain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States,  or  to 
supply  a  circulating  medium  in  place  of  specie,  adapted  to  the  exigen* 
cies  of  the  country,  and  within  the  power  of  the  government:"  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  subjoined  report  and  statements. 

Statement  A,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  offices,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1819. 

Statement  B,  exhibits  the  amount  of  bank  capital,  authorized  by  law, 
during  the  years  1814,  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  As  this  statement  is 
founded  upon  the  applications  made  to  the  Treasury  under  the  actfi 
imposing  stamp  dutie4S,  it  is  believed  to  be  substantially  correct.  The 
average  dividends  upon  which  the  stamp  duty  was  paid,  during  those 
years,  amounted  to  about  7^  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  amount  of 
capital;  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  that  the  dividends 
upon  bank  capital,  actually  paid,  exceeded  that  rate.  If  it  is  assumed, 
that  the  dividends  declared,  and  upon  which  the  duty  was  paid, 
amounted,  during  those  years,  to  10  per  cent.,  then  the  capital  actually 
paid,  in  the  year  1817,  instead  of  being  more  than  $125,000,000,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  Statement  B,  will  be  found  to  be  about  $94,000,000;  but, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  after  the  first  payment  required  by  the  char- 
ters of  the  different  banks,  they  have  generally  gone  into  operation,  it 
is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  remaining  payments 
have  added  nothing  to  their  active  capital.  This  fact  being  assumed, 
and  a  deduction  being  made  of  the  amount  of  permanent  accommoda- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  stockholders,  in  their  respective  banks,  the  active 
bank  capital  of  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $75,000,000.  That  these  deductions  ought  to  be  made,  in  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  bank  capital,  cannot,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  contested.  If  a  stockholder,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  has  a 
I)ermanent  accommodation  in  the  bank,  of  $8,000,  he  has,  in  fact,  but 
82,000  of  capital  in  the  bank.  Tliis  is  equally  true  when  a  portion  of 
his  subscription  has  been  paid  with  his  own  note,  however  well  endorsed : 
so  long  as  the  note  remains  unpaid,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  real  capital 
of  the  bank. 

Such,  it  is  believed,  has  been  the  process  by  which  the  capital  of  most 
of  the  banks  has  been  formed,  which  have  been  incorporated  since  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war.  Since  that  period,  banks  have  been 
incorporated,  not  because  there  was  capital  seeking  investment;  not 
because  the  places  where  they  were  established  had  commerce  and  man- 
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nfactures  which  required  their  fostering  aid;  but,  because  men,  without 
active  capital,  wanted  the  means  of  obtaining  loans,  which  their  stand- 
ing in  the  conmiunity  would  not  command  from  banks  or  individuals 
having  real  capital  and  established  credit.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of 
local  banks,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  particular  parts 
of  the  Union;  which,  by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper,  have  levied  a 
tax  upon  the  communities  within  the  pale  of  their  influence,  exceeding 
the  public  contributions  paid  by  them. 

Statement  C,  presents  the  condition  of  the  State  banks  from  which 
returns  have  been  received,  or  have  been  transmitted  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  of  different  States,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  By  comparing  this  Statement  wiUi  Statement  £,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  it  is  very  imperfect.  Independently  of  the  banks 
which  have  been  created  since  the  year  1817,  it  will  be  discovered,  that 
bank  capital  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $18,000,000,  comprehended  in 
Statement  B,  is  not  embraced  in  it.  As  the  amount  of  bank  capital 
exhibited  in  Statement  G  is  $72,000,000,  and  its  specie  $9,828,000, 
the  whole  specie  possessed  by  the  State  banks  may  be  estimated  at 
$12,250,000;  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  specie  in  the  XK>S8ession  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  offices,  the  specie  capital  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  at  $15,500,000.  There  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  amount  of 
specie  in  circulation;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  does  not  exceed 
$4,500,000.  Assuming  this  amount  to  be  nearly  correct,  the  whole 
metallic  currency  of  the  Union  may  be  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  Ap- 
plying the  same  rule  for  ascertaining  the  circulation  of  the  banks,  not 
embraced  by  Statement  C,  which  has  been  employed  to  determine  their 
specie,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  may  be  estimated 
at  $46,000,000.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  estimate  is  too  high; 
as,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  banks,  all  notes  issued  are  consid- 
ered in  circulation,  which  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  by  which 
they  were  issued.  A  reasonable  deduction  being  made  from  the  notes 
supposed  to  be  in  circulation,- but  which  are,  in  fact,  in  the  possession 
of  other  banks,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  circulation,  both  of  paper 
and  specie,  is  less,  at  this  time,  than  $45,000,000.  By  the  same  mode 
of  calculation,  the  whole  amount  of  discounts  may  be  estimated  at 
$156,000,000. 

The  destruction  or  loss  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Treasury,  before 
the  year  1816,  by  the  banks  in  which  the  public  money  was  deposited, 
prevents  any  satisfactory  comparison  being  drawn  between  their  condi- 
tion before  and  since  that  i)eriod.  Comparative  statements,  however, 
have  been  received  from  sixteen  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
showing  their  situation  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  in  the  years  1813, 
1815,  and  1819.  By  Statement  D,  it  appears  that  those  banks,  at  the 
first  period,  with  a  capital  of  $6,903,262,  and  with  $3,059,149  of  specie 
in  their  vaults,  circulated  $6,845,344  of  their  notes,  and  discounted 
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to  the  amount  of  $12,990,975:  at  the  second  period,  their  capital  was 
$8,852,371;  specie,  $1,G93,918;  circulation,  $9,944,757;  and  discounts, 
$15,727,218;  and  at  the  third  period,  their  capital  was  $9,711,960; 
specie,  $1,726,065;  circulation,  $4,259,234;  and  discounts,  $12,959,560. 

By  Statement  B,  already  referred  to,  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  the 
year  1814,  the  nominal  bank  capital  in  the  United  States  exceeded 
$80,000,000.  It  is  understood  that  a  large  addition  was  made  to  it,  in 
that  year,  in  several  of  the  States.  If  it  be  admitted  that  such  addition 
amounted  to  $15,000,000,  the  bank  capital  in  operation,  in  the  year  1813, 
may  be  stated  at  $65,000,000.  Allowing  to  this  capital  the  same  amount 
of  specie,  circulation,  and  discounts,  as  was  comparatively  possessed  by 
the  banks  comprehended  in  Statement  D,  the  estimate  will  be,  specie 
$28,000,000;  circulation  $62,000,000;  and  discounts  $117,000,000.  In 
1815,  the  bank  capital  had  increased  to  $88,000,000 ;  whilst,  upon  the 
same  principle  of  calculation,  the  specie  would  have  been  estimated  at 
$16,500,000,  circulation  at  $99,000,000,  and  discounts  at  $150,000,000. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  $125,000,000  of  bank  capital  in  oper- 
ation during  the  year  1819,  the  specie  possessed  by  all  the  banks 
would  amount  to  $21,500,000,  circulation  $53,000,000,  and  discounts 
$157,000,000. 

These  last  results,  with  the  exception  of  the  discounts,  very  materially 
differ  from  those  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  mode  of  calculation 
previously  adopted.  They  nevertheless  furnish  materials  which  may  be 
useful  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry.  From  them  the  following  deduc- 
tiens  may  be  drawn : 

Ist  That,  in  the  year  1813,  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  bank  capital. 

2d.  That,  in  the  year  1815,  it  exceeded  the  capital  by  one-eighth. 

3d.  That,  in  the  year  1819,  it  was  less  than  the  capital,  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2.5. 

4th.  That,  whilst  the  amount  of  bank  capital  has  increased  since  1813, 
from  65.  to  125.,  the  metallic  basis,  upon  which  the  circulation  of  notes 
is  founded,  has  decreased  in  the  proportion  of  15.5  to  28 ;  being  equal 
to  44.6  per  cent. 

5th.  That  the  circulation  of  notes  in  the  year  1819,  in  proportion  to 
the  specie  in  the  possession  of  the  banks,  exceeded  that  of  1813,  25.9 
percent. 

6th.  That,  in  the  year  1813,  the  discounts,  in  proportion  to  the  bank 
capital  employed,  exceeded  those  of  1815,  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  17,  and 
those  of  1819,  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  12. 

7th.  That  the  increase  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  between  the  years 
1813  and  1815,  exceeded  the  increase  of  discounts  during  the  same  period 
by  $4,000,000 ;  whilst  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  was  dimin- 
ished $11,000,000. 

8th.  That  whilst,  between  the  years  1815  and  1819,  an  addition  of 
$37,000,000  has  becA  made  to  the  nominal  bank  capital,  but  $6,000,000 
have  been  added  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  discounts. 
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It  is  probable  that,  between  the  year  1811  and  the  year  1813,  a  con- 
Biderable  addition  was  made  to  the  paper  cuxsulation  of  the  conntiy. 
From  a  return  of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  made  to  the 
Treasury  in  18Q8,  it  appears  that,  with  $15,300,000  of  specie,  it  drcn- 
lated  only  $4,787,000  of  notes.  Another  return  made  in  1810,  shows  its 
condition  was  not  materially  changed.  Shortly  after  the  expiration  of 
its  charter,  bank  capital,  to  a  great  amount,  was  incorporated  in  some 
of  the  States.  The  expenditures  produced  by  the  war,  which  was  de- 
clared in  1812,  without  doubt  contributed  in  some  degree  to  produce  the 
difference  between  the  condition  of  the  sixteen  banks  already  referred 
to,  and  that  of  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  circulation  in  1813  was  not  redundant,  it  must  hare 
become  excessive  in  1815.  An  increase  of  the  currency,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  in  the  proportion  of  99  to  62,  even  if  it  had  been  wholly 
metedlic,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  produced  a  very  great  depreda- 
tion ;  but  when .  it  is  considered,  that  not  only  the  increase,  but  the 
whole  circulation  consisted  of  paper,  not  convertible  into  specie,  some 
idea  of  its  depreciation  may  be  formed.  The  depreciation,  howevtf, 
was  not  uniform  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  variation  in  the  degree 
of  depreciation  depended  not  only  upon  the  greater  issues  of  banks  in 
one  section  of  the  nation,  than  in  others ;  but,  also,  upon  the  local  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  as  to  commerce.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, with  precision,  where  the  most  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes 
occurred.  Statement  E,  which  exhibits  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  principal  cities  to  the  east  of  this  place,  and  London,  and  the  price 
^  bills  at  New  York  upon  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  during 
the  years  1813, 1814, 1815,  and  181G,  may  be  considered  presumptive 
evidence  of  that  fact  So  far  as  it  can  be  relied  upon  for  that  purpose^ 
Baltimore  was  the  point  of  greatest  depreciation  among  the  above-men- 
tioned places.  This  is  probably  true ;  as  it  is  known  that  the  banks  in 
that  place  made  greater  advances  to  the  government  in  the  loans  which 
it  obtained  during  the  late  war,  in  proportion  to  their  capital,  than  thoee 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  But  the  greatest  depreciation 
of  the  currency  existed  in  the  interior  States,  where  the  issues  were  not 
only  excessive,  but  where  their  relation  to  the  commercial  cities  greatly 
aggravated  the  effects  of  that  excess. 

This  statement  may  also  assist  in  explaining  the  cause  of  the  necessity 
which  existed  in  1814,  for  the  suspension  of  si^ecie  payments  by  the 
banks.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war  until  that  event-,  a  lai^ge 
amount  of  8i>ecie  was  taken  out  of  the  United  States,  by  the  sale  of 
English  government  bills,  at  a  discount,  frequentiy  of  finom  15  to  20  per 
cent.  Immediately  after  the  suspension,  they  commanded  a  premium 
in  those  places  where  the  banks  had  suspended  payment-,  which  grad- 
ually rose  to  20  per  cent ;  whilst  at  Boston  they  remained  at  a  discount 
of  about  14  per  cent,  until  February,  1815. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  depreciation  of  the  cunency, 
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in  1815,  it  contiimed  to  angment  throughout  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1816,  if  the  rate  of  exchange  with  London  is  considered  conclusive 
evidence  of  that  fact.  The  excessive  importations  of  British  merchan- 
dise during  that  period,  and  in  the  preceding  year,  might  indeed  account 
for  the  increase  of  premium  paid  upon  sterling  bills,  and  was,  probably, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  it.  The  great  fluctuations  which  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  period,  furnish  some  reason,  however,  for  as- 
cribing them,  in  some  degree,  to  changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
in  which  their  price  was  calculated,  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  exchange.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  currency  in  those  places 
where  it  was  not  convertible  into  specie,  fluctuated  in  value  according 
to  the  efforts  which  were  made,  in  particular  places,  to  prepare  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  than  that  the  balance  of  payments 
between  the  two  countries  should  have  varied  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
indicated  by  the  sudden  variations  which  occurred  during  that  period  in 
the  rate  of  exchange.  So  far  as  these  fluctuations  are  ascribable  to  the 
corrency  in  which  the  rate  of  exchange  was  determined,  a  considerable 
appreciation  of  that  currency  took  place  in  the  last  months  of  the 
year  1816.  From  that  period  until  the  present  time,  the  circulation  has 
rapidly  diminished ;  and  all  the  evils  incident  to  a  decreasing  currency, 
have  been  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  except  in  some  of  the  eastern 
States. 

If,  as  previously  stated,  the  circulation  of  1813  be  admitted  to  be  the 
amount  required  to  effect  the  exchanges  of  the  community  with  facility 
and  advantage,  and  that,  in  the  year  1815,  that  circulation  was  extended 
to  $99,000,000,  which  was,  in  some  degree,  augmented  in  1816,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diminution  of  the  currency,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  may 
he  perceived.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  currency  in  1815  exceeded 
$99,000,000.  The  banks,  upon  whose  situation  that  estimate  is  founded, 
were  established  at  a  period  when  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  the 
payment  of  those  portions  of  their  capital  falling  due  after  they  went 
into  operation,  had  not  been  generally  introduced.  Some  of  them  did 
not  snspend  specie  payments,  during  the  general  suspension.  The  rest 
were  among  the  first  to  resume  them,  and  have  continued  them  to  the 
present  time.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  banks  which  went  into  oper- 
ation during  the  war,  and  after  the  general  suspension  had  occnrred, 
were  conducted  with  an  equal  degree  of  prudence  and  circumspection. 
A  reasonable  allowance  being  made  for  bank  notes  supposed  to  be  in 
circolation  at  that  period,  but  which  were,  in  fact,  in  the  possession  of 
other  banks,  and  for  the  excess  of  issues  beyond  the  estimate,  the 
ciicolation  may,  it  is  believed,  be  safely  calculated  at  not  less  than 
$110,000,000.  The  paper  circulation  in  1813  has  been  estimated  at 
$62,000,000.  At  that  period,  however,  gold  and  silver  formed  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  currency.  The  condition  of  the  old  bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  1810,  and  of  the  sixteen  banks  in  1813,  proves  that 
the  demand  for  specie  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks  was  inconsiderable. 
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It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  whole  circulation  of  18113  amoimted 
to  $70,000,000.  In  1815,  it  is  estimated  to  have  risen  to  $110,000,000; 
and  this  amount  was  probably  augmented  in  1816.  At  the  close  of  1819, 
it  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  at 
$45,000,000.  According  to  these  estimates,  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  has,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  been  reduced  finom  $110,000,000 
to  $45,000,000.  This  reduction  exceeds  fifty-nine  per  cent.,  of  the  whole 
circulation  of  1815.  The  &ct  that  the  currency  in  1815  and  1816,  was 
depreciated,  has  not  sensibly  diminished  the  effect  upon  the  commmiity, 
of  this  great  and  sudden  reduction.  Whatever  was  the  degree  of  its 
depreciation,  it  was  still  the  measure  of  value.  It  determined  the  price 
of  labor,  and  of  all  the  property  of  the  community.  A  change  so  vio- 
lent could  not  fail,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  in  other  respects, 
to  produce  much  distress,  to  check  the  ardor  of  enterprise,  and  seriously 
to  affect  the  productive  energies  of  the  nation.  The  reduction  was,  in 
fact,  commenced  under  favorable  auspices.  During  the  year  1817,  and 
the  greater  part  of  1818,  all  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country  com- 
manded, in  foreign  markets,  higher  prices  than  ordinaiy.  The  rate  of 
foreign  exchange  afforded  no  inducement  for  the  exportation  of  specie 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  debts  previously  contracted.  The  only 
drain  to  which  the  metallic  currency  was  subject,  was  the  demand  for 
it  for  the  prosecution  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  China.  In  this 
trade,  specie  being  the  principal  commodity,  and  indisi>en8able  to  its 
prosecution,  the  amount  exported  during  those  years  was  very  great, 
and  seriously  affected  the  amount  of  circulation,  by  compelling  the  banks 
to  diminish  their  discounts. 

Notwithstanding  the  drains  for  this  commerce  during  these  years  was 
unusually  large,  every  other  circumstance  was  favorable  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  currency  to  a  sound  state,  with  the  least  possible  distress  to 
the  community.  The  capacity  of  the  country  to  discharge  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  debts  contracted  with  banks,  and  which  had  occasioned  their 
excessive  issues,  was  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  than  it  prob- 
ably will  be  again  for  a  lapse  of  successive  years.  The  effort  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  currency  during  those  years,  though  successful  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  was  not  pursued  with  suf^cient  earnestness.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1818,  when  the  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  Ameri- 
can production  had  fiillen  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  foreign  markets ; 
when  the  merchant  needed  the  aid  of  additional  loans  to  sustain  him 
against  the  losses  which  he  had  incurred  by  the  sudden  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  commodities  he  had  exported;  he  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge loans  previously  contracted.  The  agriculturist,  who  saw  his  in- 
come reduced  below  his  indispensable  necessities;  the  manofactorer, 
who  was  not  only  struggling  against  foreign  competition,  but  who  saw 
the  sale  of  his  manufactures  reduced  by  the  incapacity  of  his  customeiB 
to  buy ;  in  fact,  all  classes  of  the  community,  under  oircumstanoes  so 
adverse  to  the  command  of  funds,  were  subjected  to  curtailments  where- 
ever  they  had  obtained  discounts. 
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All  intelligent  writers  upon  corrency  agree  that  where  it  is  decreas- 
ing in  amount,  poverty  and  misery  most  prevail.  The  correctness  of 
the  opinion  is  too  manifest  to  require  proof.  The  united  voice  of  the 
nation  attests  its  accuracy.  As  there  is  no  recorded  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  of  a  reduction  of  the  currency  so  rapid  and  so  exten- 
siye,  so,  but  few  examples  have  occurred  of  distress  so  general  and  so 
severe  as  that  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
evils  of  a  decreasing  currency  are  superdaded  those  of  a  deficient  cur- 
renpy.  But,  notwithstanding  it  is  deficient,  it  is  still  depreciated.  In 
86v»^  of  the  States  the  great  mass  of  the  circulation  is  not  even 
ostensibly  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  specie 
has  been  rather  nominal  than  real  in  the  largest  iK)rtion  of  the  Union. 
On  the  part  of  the  banks,  mutual  weakness  had  produced  mutual  for- 
bearance. The  extensive  diffusion  of  bank  stock  among  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  in  most  of  the  States,  had  produced  the  same  for- 
bearance among  individuals.  To  demand  specie  of  the  banks,  when 
it  was  known  that  they  were  unable  to  pay,  was  to  destroy  their  own 
interests,  by  destroying  the  credit  of  the  banks,  in  which  the  produc- 
tive portion  of  their  property  was  invested.  In  favor  of  forbearance, 
was  also  added  the  influence  of  the  great  mass  of  bank  debtors.  Every 
dollar  in  specie  drawn  out  of  the  banks,  especially  for  exportation,  in- 
duced the  necessity  of  curtailments.  To  this  portion  of  the  community 
all  other  evils  were  light,  when  compared  with  the  imperious  demands 
of  banks.  Their  exertions  to  prevent  the  drain  of  specie  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  who  controlled  their  destiny,  equalled  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  which  were  to  be  avoided.  In  most  parts  of  the  Union  this  forced 
state  of  things  is  passing  away.  The  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into 
specie  is  becoming  real  wherever  it  is  ostensible.  If  public  opinion 
does  not  correct  the  evil  in  those  States  where  this  convertibility  is 
not  even  ostensible,  it  vrill  be  the  imperious  duty  of  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  the  i)ower  of  correction  to  apply  the  appropriate  remedy. 

As  the  currency  is,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  depreciated, 
it  must,  in  those  parts,  suffer  a  further  reduction  before  it  becomes  sound. 
The  nation  must  continue  to  suffer  until  this  is  effected.  After  the  cur- 
rency shall  be  reduced  to  the  amount  which,  when  the  present  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  is  distributed  among  the  various  nations  of  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  exchangeable  values,  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  United  States  ]  when  time  shall  have  regulated  the  price 
of  labor,  and  of  commodities,  according  to  that  amount;  and  when  pre- 
existing engagements  shall  have  been  adjusted,  the  sufferings  from  a 
depreciated,  decreasing,  and  deficient  currency,  will  be  terminated. 
Individual  and  public  prosperity  will  gradually  revive,  and  the  produc- 
tive energies  of  the  nation  resume  their  accustomed  activity.  But  new 
changes  in  the  currency,  and  circumstances  adverse  to  the  perpetuity  of 
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the  general  prosperity,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur.  So  far  as 
these  changes  depend  upon  the  currency,  their  recurrence,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  would  be  efFectually 
prevented,  if  it  could  be  rendered  purely  metallic.  In  that  event,  we 
should  always  retain  that  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  which  our 
exchangeable  commodities  bear  to  those  of  other  nations.  The  currency 
would  seldom  be  either  redundant  or  deficient,  to  an  extent  that  would 
seriously  affect  the  interest  of  society.  But  when  the  currency  is  me^- 
lic,  and  paper  convertible  into  specie,  changes  to  such  an  extent,  it  is 
believed,  will  frequently  occur. 

The  establishment  of  banks  which  are  restrained  from  issuing  notes  of 
small  denominations,  furnishes  great  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
money,  and  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  capital  subject  to  their  control, 
to  the  extent  of  the  credit  employed  by  them.  The  degree  of  facility 
afforded  by  them,  for  the  transportation  or  transmission  of  money,  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  of  country  within  which  their  notes  cumulate,  and 
preserve  a  value  equivalent  to  specie.  Ordinarily,  this  extent  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  interior  trade  of  the  country ;  they  will  circulate  through 
the  whole  extent  of  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  carried  for  sale  to 
the  place  of  their  establishment.  K  they  are  established  only  in  the 
principal  commercial  city  of  the  nation,  their  notes  will  circulate  through 
the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  and  afford  the  greatest  possible  facility 
for  the  transmission  of  money.  If  they  are  established  in  several  of  the 
commercial  cities,  their  circulation  will  be  circumscribed  by  the  sections 
of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  to  those  cities.  The  fiacility 
for  transmitting  money  will  be  diminished  by  their  establishment.  Bat 
if  banks  should  be  established  in  aU  the  interior  towns,  this  facility 
would  be  impaired  to  a  still  greater  degree.  In  that  event,  their  notes 
would  circulate  within  very  narrow  limits ;  but,  within  those  limits,  the 
notes  of  the  banks  in  the  conmiercial  cities  would  no  longer  form  part  of 
the  circulation.  Should  they,  by  accident,  be  carried  within  it,  the  first 
individual  having  remittances  to  make,  and  into  whose  hands  they  might 
come,  would  use  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  degree  of  credit  which  a  bank  can  employ,  in  prox>ortion  to  its 
capital,  depends  ui)on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  If  the  community 
reposes  great  confidence  in  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  those  who 
direct  its  concerns ;  if  the  capital  employed  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  the  transmission  of  money ;  if  there  is  no  other  bank,  whose 
local  situation  repels  its  circulation  from  those  sections  of  country,  the 
produce  of  which  is  ultimately  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  estab- 
lished, the  credit  which  it  wiU  be  able  to  employ  will  be  very  great. 
Where  all  these  facilities  toe  wanting,  the  extent  of  the  credit  which  it 
will  employ  will  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  additional  efficiency  which, 
in  the  latter  case,  will  be  imparted  to  capital  invested  in  banks,  will,  it 
is  believed,  not  countervail  the  evils  which  necessarily  result  from  flieir 
establishment. 
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Among  the  advantages  which  have  been  8apx>08ed  most  strongly  to 
recommend  their  establishment,  especially  in  a  community  whose  re- 
soorces  are  rapidly  expanding,  their  capacity  suddenly  to  increase  the 
corrency  to  the  utmost  demand  for  it,  has  been  considered  the  most 
important. 

In  a  country  where  the  currency  is  purely  metallic,  no  considerable 
addition  can  be  made  to  it,  without  giving,  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition, 
articles  in  exchange  of  equal  value.  No  addition  can  be  made  to  the 
currency  without  affecting,  to  the  extent  of  such  addition,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  community.  The  amount  so  added  will,  to  the  same  extent, 
diminish  the  quantity  of  articles  which  would  otherwise  be  imported 
into  the  country  for  domestic  consumption,  or  for  re-exportation. 

Ordinarily,  the  currency  of  one  country  will  not  be  exported  to  an- 
other, because  its  value  in  every  country  is  nearly  the  same.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  like  other  commodities,  command  a  commercial  profit 
upon  exx>ortation.  It  will  be  taken  from  one  country  to  another,  only 
when  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  former  is  so  high  as  to  produce  a 
loss  in  the  latter,  equal  to  the  expense  of  transi>orting  specie.  It  is  this 
condition,  annexed  to  every  acquisition  to  the  currency  of  a  State,  when 
it  is  purely  metallic,  of  diminishing,  to  the  same  extent,  the  eigoyments 
of  the  community,  which  affords  the  most  efficient  protection  against  its 
becoming  redundant.  It  is  equally  efficient  in  guarding  against  a 
deficiency,  to  an  extent  that  can  seriously  affect  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. But  this  condition  is  not  annexed  to  the  increase  of  the  cur- 
rency, by  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  even  when  convertible  into  specie. 
The  notes,  by  which  the  currency  is  suddenly  augmented,  do  not,  in  any 
degree,  diminish  the  enjoyments  of  the  community.  No  equivalent  is, 
by  such  issue,  transferred  to  another  community,  as  is  invariably  done 
when  an  acquisition  is  made  to  a  metallic  currency.  Whenever  the  cur- 
rency can  be  augugiented,  exempt  from  such  transfer,  it  must  be  subject 
to  some  degree  of  fluctuation  in  quantity.  Every  addition  made  to  the 
currency  by  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  changes  the  relation  which  previ- 
ously existed  between  the  amount  of  the  currency  and  the  amount  of  the 
commodities  which  are  to  be  exchanged  through  its  agency.  Their  issue 
depends,  not  upon  receiving  in  exchange  articles  of  equal  value,  but 
upon  a  pledge  of  the  credit  of  one  or  more  individuals,  to  the  amount  of 
such  issue.  No  evil  can  result  to  the  community  from  the  advance  of 
the  capital  of  a  bank  in  exchange  for  the  credit  of  individuals.  In  that 
case,  no  addition  is  made  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  previously  in 
circulation.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  society,  whether  this  capital 
be  lent  by  individuals  or  by  corporations.  The  relation  between  the 
currency  and  the  exchangeable  commodities  of  the  State  is  not  disturbed. 
Bat,  when  their  credit  is  greatly  extended,  the  currency  is  expanded, 
and  that  relation  is  deranged.  An  expansion  of  the  currency,  through 
the  agency  of  banks,  will  generally  oc(ur  only  in  periods  of  prosperity. 
During  such  periods,  enterprise  will  be  fostered,  industry  stimulated, 
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and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  advanced  withoat  Uie  && 
titious  aid  of  an  expansive  cnirency.  Bat  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
a  sadden  increase  of  the  currency  daring  i>eriods  of  prosperity,  throagh 
the  agency  of  bank  issues,  gives  additional  force  and  activity  to  the 
national  enterprise.  Such  an  increase  will  be  followed  by  a  gen^^ 
rise  in  the  value  of  all  articles,  especially  of  those  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ported. The  price  of  lands,  houses,  and  public  stock,  will  be  augmented 
in  a  greater  degree  than  if  no  such  increase  had  taken  place. 

If  these  prices  could  be  maintained ;  if  they  could  even  be  protected 
against  sudden  reduction,  they  would  be  cause  of  gratulation  rather  than 
of  complaint.  But  the  expansion  of  the  currency  by  the  issue  of  paper, 
in  a  period  of  prosperity,  will  inevitably  be  succeeded  by  its  contraction 
in  periods  of  adversity.  The  extent  to  which  the  currency  may  be  con- 
tracted, through  the  agency  of  banks,  depends  upon  the  use  which  they 
may  have  made  of  their  credit.  The  excess  of  ttieir  discounts  beyond 
their  capital  actually  paid,  determines  the  amount  of  the  credit  which 
they  have  employed.  Thus,  in  1813,  the  capital  of  the  banks  in  the 
United  States  has  been  estimated  at  $65,000,000,  and  their  discounts  at 
$117,000,000.  The  extent  to  which  their  credit  was  then  employed  was 
$52,000,000.  Their  circulation,  at  the  same  period,  has  been  estimated 
at  $62,000,000.  In  this  estimate  no  allowance  was  made  for  notes  stated 
to  be  in  circulation,  but  which  were  probably  in  the  possession  of  other 
banks.  A  reasonable  deduction  being  made  on  that  account,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  paper  circulation  did  not  much  exceed  $52,000,000.  Bnt 
the  liability  of  the  banks  for  specie,  was  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
notes  represented  to  be  in  circulation,  besides  the  individual  deposites. 
To  meet  an  immediate  demand,  they  are  estimated  to  have  had 
$28,000,000  in  specie.  If  the  deposites  of  individuals  should  be  esti- 
mated at  $18,000,000,  their  ultimate  means  of  meeting  the  demand  of 
$02,000,000,  without  sacrificing  their  capital,  would  consist  of  $10,000,000 
in  specie,  and  $52,000,000  secured  by  the  notes  of  individuals;  thissom 
being  the  excess  of  their  discounts  over  their  capital.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  basis  upon  which  the  credit  of  this  circulation  rested, 
might  be  considered  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  A  debt  of  $117,000,000 
could  not,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  be  considered  inad^ 
quate  to  meet  one  of  $52,000,000.  But,  in  the  case  of  currency,  the  ca- 
pacity of  ultimate  redemption  is  not  sufficient.  The  capacity  to  redeem 
it  as  it  is  presented  is  indispensable.  Whenever  the  public  confidence 
in  this  capacity  is  impaired,  an  immediate  demand  for  specie  will  be 
created;  and,  if  it  is  not  promptly  met,  depreciation  will  ensue.  Bnt, 
even  in  circumstances  in  some  degree  adverse  to  the  operations  of  banks, 
if  their  discounts  consisted  principally  of  notes  founded  upon  real  trans- 
actions, in  which  the  idea  of  renewal  was  excluded ;  and  if  specie  formed 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  circulation,  the  capacity  of  the  banks 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  for  specie,  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  currency.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  debts 
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doe  to  the  banks  consisted  chiefly  of  fixed  or  permanent  loans,  gen- 
erally denominated  accommodation  pax>er ;  if  specie  had  been  bani^ed 
from  circulation,  by  the  issue  of  dollar  notes,  the  suspension  of  payment 
by  the  banks  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result  of  any  considerable  pressure 
uix>n  them  for  specie.  In  the  former  case,  as  their  notes  should  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  they  would  gradually  be  reduced  to  the  demand 
for  them  for  the  transmission  of  money.  If  the  effort  to  withdraw  them 
should  be  continued  beyond  that  point,  specie  would  be  paid  into  the 
banks  by  their  debtors,  in  preference  to  bank  notes ;  and  the  just  pro- 
portion between  the  paper  circulation,  and  the  specie  in  their  vaults, 
wonld  be  promptly  restored.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  debts  due  to  the 
banks  would  not,  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  become 
due  at  short  intervals,  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the  increasing  demands 
upon  them  for  specie  wonld  be  to  require  of  the  whole  mass  of  debtors 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  sums  due  by  them.  As  the 
circumstances  which  would  require  this  measure,  on  the  part  of  the 
banks,  would  generally  affect  the  community  in  the  same  degree,  the 
capacity  of  their  debtors  to  meet  this  demand  would  generally  be  found 
to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  The  demand  it^self  being  in- 
consistent with  the  impression  under  which  the  debt  was  contracted, 
would  be  resisted  in  every  case  where  the  interest  of  the  debtor  would 
be  subserved  by  delay.  As  specie  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  currency,  the  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  would  have  to  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  former  case.  A  just  proportion 
between  the  paper  circulation  and  the  si)ecie  necessary  to  support  it, 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  positive  reduction  of  the  former,  as  it 
wonld  be  impracticable  to  increase  the  latter  while  the  demand  con- 
tinued. Under  such  circumstances,  the  suspension  of  payment  would 
be  the  probable  result. 

Such,  in  fact,  Avere  the  circumstances  under  which  the  suspension  in 
1814  occurred. 

The  injudicious  multiplication  of  banks,  where  capital  in  that  form, 
to  some  extent,  might  have  been  useful;  the  establishment  of  them 
where  they  could  only  be  injurious ;  the  permission  to  issue  dollar  notes, 
by  which  specie  was  banished  from  circulation  i  and  the  demand  for 
specie  for  ex]>ortation,  which  existed  during  the  years  1813  and  1814, 
imposed  upon  the  banks  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  States^, 
the  necessity  of  susi)ending  payment  A  longer  effort  to  discharge  their 
notes  in  specie  would  not  only  have  been  ineffectual,  but  would  certainly 
have  x>ostponed,  to  a  more  remote  period,  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. The  e\als  which  have  resulted  to  the  community  from  that  sus- 
pension have  certainly  been  great :  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether 
others  of  equal  magnitude  would  not  have  been  suffered,  if  that  event 
had  not  occurred.  The  extent  to  which  the  currency  must  have  been 
reduced,  in  order  to  have  avoided  the  suspension,  could  not  have  failed, 
at  any  i>eriod,  to  produce  great  embarrassment  and  distress  to  the  com- 
S.  Ex.  58 33 
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munity.  But  in  a  time  of  war,  when  the  conntry  was  invaded  when  the 
public  safety  required  that  the  energies  of  the  nation  should  be  fhlly  de- 
veloped, a  sudden  and  extensive  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  any  c^wse 
whatever,  would  have  been  fatal.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  d^nand 
for  currency  would  have  been  too  imperious  to  be  resisted.  It  would,  from 
necessity,  have  been  supplied  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes. 

The  fact,  that,  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Union,  specie  payments  were 
continued,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  that  it  was  practicable 
throughout  the  nation.  In  that  part  of  the  country,  the  extensive  bank 
issues,  consequent  upon  loans  to  the  government  in  the  middle  States, 
had  not  occurred.  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
was  nearly  annihilated,  still  preserved  there  a  Idnguid  existence,  throngh 
the  permission  or  connivance  of  the  enemy.  These  circumstances  could 
not  fail  to  enable  the  banks  in  the  eastern  States,  to  continue  specie 
payments  longer  than  those  in  the  middle,  sotithem,  and  western  States. 
In  an  effort  to  preserve  their  credit,  they  would,  inevitably,  be  the  last 
which  would  fall.  In  such  a  struggle,  however,  they  must  have  failed, 
had  not  the  circulation  of  the  paper  of  their  weaker  neighbors,  and  the 
issues  of  Treasury  Kotes  come  to  their  aid.  But  for  this  adventitious 
assistance,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  their 
directors,  si)ecie  payments  must  have  been  suspended  there,  or  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  have  been  sacrificed.  From  that  period, 
until  the*  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  early  i)art  of  1817,  Treas- 
ury Notes,  and  the  notes  of  the  banks  which  had  suspended  payment, 
formed  the  great  mass  of  the  circalation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Union.  Si)ecie,  or  the  notes  of  banks  which  continued  to  pay  specie, 
formed  no  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  government  in  Boston,  and  the  dis- 
tricts east  of  that  town,  until  about  the  close  of  the  year  1816. 

In  all  great  exigencies,  which,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  may  be 
•expected  to  arise  in  every  nation,  the  suspension  of  payment  by  banks, 
where  the  circulation  consists  principally  of  bank  notes,  is  one  of  tie 
-evils  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
establishment.  Even  in  countries  where  paper  does  not  form  the  piiD- 
cipal  part  of  the  circulation,  such  an  event  will  sometimes  happen.  In 
the  year  1797,  when  the  restriction  was  imposed  upon  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  average  of  its  circulation  for  several  successive  yesws  was  ahoat 
£10,000,000  sterling,  whilst  the  metallic  currency  was  estimated  at 
X30,000,000.  Yet,  in  that  country,  whose  trade  in  time  of  war,  throng 
the  protection  of  its  fleets,  was  rather  exx)anded  than  contracted,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  authorize  the  bank  to  suspend  pa3rment ;  which  snsr 
pension,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty -three  years,  still  continues.  When  the 
existence  of  banks  depends  upon  the  authority  which  regulates  the  enr- 
rency,  it  may  be  practicable  to  impose  salutary  checks,  against  excessive 
issues  of  paper  during  suspension ;  and,  in  some  degree,  to  guard  against 
an  excessive  depreciation  of  the  currency.  But^  where  these  institations 
are  created  by  an  authority  having  no  power  to  regulate  the  caneox^^ 
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and,  especially,  where  they  are  created  by  a  great  variety  of  authorities 
independent  of  each  other,  and  practically  incapable  of  acting  in  concert, 
it  is  manifest  that  no  such  checks  or  restraint?  can  be  imposed.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  corrency  more  vitions  than  that  which  depends 
upon  the  will  of  nearly  four  hundred  banks,  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  when  released  from  all  restraint  against  excessive  issues.  By  the 
term  currency,  the  issue  of  paper  by  government,  as  a  financial  resource, 
is  excluded.  Even  such  an  issue,  in  a  State  where  the  reign  of  law  is 
firmly  established,  and  public  opinion  controls  the  public  councils,  would 
be  preferable  to  a  currency  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  some  part6 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  general  suspension,  and  which  now 
exists  in  some  of  the  States.  This  truth  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated by  the  redemption  of  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  Notes  issued 
during  the.  war,  within  the  short  space  of  about  two  years  after  the 
I»eace ;  whilst  a  large  amount  of  bank  notes  issued  during  the  suspen- 
sion, are  yet  unredeemed,  and  greatly  depreciated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  metallic  currency,  connected  with  a  ly&pet 
dicalation,  convertible  into  specie,  and  not  exceeding  the  demand'for 
the  facile  transmission  of  money,  is  the  most  convenient  that  can  be  de- 
vised. When  the  paper  circulation  exceeds  that  demand,  the  metallic 
currency  to  the  amount  of  the  excess  will  be  exported,  and  a  liability  to 
sudden  fluctuations  to  the  same  extent  will  be  produced. 

If  banks  were  established  only  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
each  State ;  if  they  were  restrained  from  the  issue  of  notes  of  small  de- 
nominations ;  if  they  should  retain  an  absolute  control  over  one  half  of 
their  capital,  and  the  whole  of  the  credit  which  they  employ,  by  discount- 
ing to  that  amount  nothing  but  transaction  paper  payable  at  short  dates, 
the  credit  and  stability  of  the  banks  would,  at  least,  be  unquestionable. 
Their  notes  could  always  be  redeemed  in  specie  on  demand.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  their  capital  might  be  advanced  upon  long  credits  to  manu- 
ftcturers,  and  even  to  agriculturists,  without  the  danger  of  being  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  such  debtors  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  if 
emergencies  should  occur.  Such  debtors  are,  in  fact,  unable  to  meet 
sudden  exigencies,  and  ought  never  to  accept  of  advances  from  banks, 
but  upon  long  credits,  for  which  timely  provision  may  be  made.  The 
latter  class,  of  all  others,  is  the  least  qualified  to  meet  the  sudden  demands 
which  a  pressure  upon  banks  compels  them  to  make  upon  their  debtors. 
The  returns  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture,  are  too  slow  and  distant 
to  justify  engagements  with  banks,  except  upon  long  credits.  If  the 
payment  of  the  principal  should  be  demanded  at  other  periods  than  those 
at  which  the  husbandman  receives  the  annual  reward  of  his  toil,  the  dis- 
tress which  would  result  from  the  exaction  would  greatly  outweigh  any 
benefit  which  was  anticipated  from  the  loan.  That  the  establishment 
of  banks,  in  agricultural  districts,  has  greatly  improved  the  general 
ap]iearance  of  the  country,  is  not  denied.  Comfortable  mansions,  and 
spacious  bams,  have  been  erected ;  lands  have  been  cleared  and  reduced 
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to  cultivation ;  fkrms  have  been  stocked^  and  rendered  more  prodactive, 
by  the  aid  of  bank  credits.  But  these  improvements  will  eventually  be 
found,  in  most  cases,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  proprietor.  The  farm, 
with  its  improvements,  will  frequently  prove  unequal  to  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  incuired  in  its  embellishment.  Such,  in  feet,  is  the  actual 
or  apprehended  state  of  things,  wherever  banks  have  been  established 
in  the  small  inland  towns  and  villages.  Poverty  and  distress  are  impend- 
ing over  the  heads  of  most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  improve  their 
farms  by  the  aid  of  bank  credits.  So  general  is  this  distress,  that  the 
principal  attention  of  the  State  legislatures,  where  the  evil  exists,  is,  at 
this  moment,  directed  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  rescue  their 
fellow  citizens  from  the  inevitable  effects  of  their  own  indiscretion.  If, 
in  affording  a  shield  to  the  debtor  against  the  legal  demand  of  his  cred- 
itor, the  axe  shall  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  the  .annihilation 
of  banks  where  they  ought  never  to  have  existed,  the  interference,  how- 
ever doubtful  in  point  of  policy  or  principle,  may,  eventually,  be  product- 
ive of  more  good  than  eviL 

The  general  system  of  credit  which  has  been  introduced  through  the 
agency  of  banks  brought  home  to  every  man's  door,  has  produced  a  fic- 
titious state  of  things,  extremely  adverse  to  the  sober,  frugal,  and  indus- 
trious habits  which  ought  to  be  cherished  in  a  republic.  In  the  pla<» 
of  these  virtues,  extravagance,  idleness,  and  tlie  spirit  of  gambling  ad- 
venture, have  been  engendered  and  fostered  by  our  institutions.  So  far 
as  these  evils  have  been  produced  by  the  establishment  of  banks  where 
they  are  not  required ;  by  the  omission  to  impose  upon  them  wholesome 
restraints  ]  and  by  the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  those  who  have  been 
intrusted  with  their  direction,  they  are  believed  to  be  beyond  the  oontrpl 
of  the  federal  government.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
measures  have  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  States  to  enforce  their  con- 
tinuance ;  in  others,  the  evil  has  been  left  to  the  correction  of  pnblie 
opinion.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  author- 
ity of  law  may  be  interposed  iui  support  of  the  circulation  of  notes  not 
convertible  into  specie. 

But  the  federal  government  has,  by  its  measures,  in  some  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  adventurous  enterprise,  which, 
at  this  moment,  so  strongly  characterize  the  citizens  of  this  republic. 
The  system  of  credit,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  our  commerce,  was  indis- 
pensable to  its  prosperity,  if  not  to  its  existence,  has  been  extended  at  a 
period  when  the  dictates  of  sound  discretion  seemed  to  require  that  it 
should  be  shortened.  The  credit  given  ux)on  the  sale  of  t^e  national 
domain  has  diffused  this  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  inordinate  enter- 
prise among  the  grea>t  mass  of  our  citizens.  The  public  lands  are  pur- 
chased, and  splendid  towns  erected  upon  them,  with  bank  credits. 
Every  thing  is  artificial.  The  rich  inhabitant  of  the  commercial  cities, 
and  the  tenant  of  the  forests,  differ  only  in  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 
Whether  conounercey  splendid  mansions,  or  public  lands,  be  the  object  of 
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desire,  the  means  by  which  the  gratification  is  to  be  secured,  are  bank 
credits. 

This  state  of  things  is  no  less  unfriendly  to  the  duration  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  than  it  is  adverse  to  the  development  of  our  national 
energies,  when  great  emergencies  shall  arise ;  for,  uxx>n  such  occasions, 
the  attention  of  the  citizen  will  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  his 
proi)erty  from  the  grasp  of  his  creditors,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  his  country.  Instead  of  being  able  to  pay  with  promptitude 
the  contributions  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  State,  he  will  be 
induced  to  claim  the  interference  of  the  government  to  protect  him 
against  the  efTects  of  his  folly  and  extravagance. 

This  ought  not  to  be  the  condition  of  a  republic,  when  menaced  by 
foreign  force  or  domestic  commotion.  Such,  it  is  apprehended,  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  United  States,  if  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  is  not  abandoned.  Since  that 
period,  it  is  believed,  the  number  of  banks  in  tjie  United  States  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  They  have  been  established  in  the  little  inland 
towns  and.  villages,  and  have  brought  distress  and  ruin  upon  the  inhab- 
itants. When  the  cause  and  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  known,  no  doubt 
is  entertained  that  the  appropriate  remedies  will  be  applied  by  those, 
who,  in  our  complex  form  of  government,  are  invested  with  the  necessary 
authority. 

But  the  resolution  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  to  re- 
port such  measures,  as,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  expedient  to  procure,  and 
retain,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States." 

It  has  already  been  suggested,  that,  if  the  currency  was  purely  metal- 
lic, or  connected  with  pax)er  convertible  into  specie,  to  the  extent  only 
of  the  demand  for  the  transmission  of  money,  the  United  States  would 
retain  that  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  which  the  value  of  their 
exchangeable  commodities  bore  to  those  of  other  States.  But  if  paper 
can  be  made  to  circulate  independent  of  its  employment  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  funds,  gold  and  silver,  to  the  same  extent,  will  be  exported.  If 
paper  will  be  received  and  employed  generally  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  especially  if  it  is  issued  in  bills  of  small  denominations,  the 
amount  of  specie  which  will  be  exi)orted  will  be  great  in  proi)ortion  to 
the  paper  in  circulation.  If  this  position  be  correct,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress will  be  insufficient  to  retain  any  considerable  x>ortionof  gold  aud  sil- 
ver in  the  United  States.  Bank  notes,  from  one  dollar  to  those  of  large 
denominations,  have  circulated,  and  it  is  presumed  will  continue  to  circu- 
late, independent  of  its  authority.  As  long  as  bank  notes  will  be  received 
as  a  substitute  for  specie,  the  quantity  of  specie,  necessary  for  currency, 
will  be  small,  and  may  be  easily  retained  without  the  aid  of  government. 
But  the  demand  for  specie,  where  the  circulation  is  principally  paper,  is 
extremely  fluctuating.  When  there  is  but  little  or  no  demand  for  it,  the 
temptation  to  increase  their  discounts,  by  the  issue  of  more  paper,  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  by  banks.    When  a  demand  for  specie  arises,  the  cur- 
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rency  has  to  be  suddenly  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  their  discoontsi 
Fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  the  currency,  produced  by  this  means,  is  the 
principal  mischief  to  be  remedied.  These  fluctuations  will  frequently 
occur  in  every  State  where  the  currency  is  principally  paper  converti- 
ble into  coin.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  specie  exported  as  a  pri- 
mary article  of  commerce  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  China,  bears  so  large 
a  proportion  to  the  metallic  currency  of  the  country,  they  must  not  only 
be  more  frequent  than  in  States  where  no  such  commerce  exists,  but 
more  extensive  in  their  effects.  The  demand  created  for  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  by  the  exportation  of  specie,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade, 
has,  without  doubt,  caused  their  importation  to  an  extent  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  occurred.  As  this  demand  is,  in  some  degree,  con- 
tingent, the  supply  will  also  be  contingent.  When  it  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, the  banks  will  be  tempted  to  new  issues  of  paper.  When  it  ii 
deficient,  the  deficiency  will  be  drawn  from  the  banks,  and  will  cause  a 
sudden  diminution  of  the^currency.  If  this  diminution  could  be  Umited 
to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  thus  drawn  from  the  banks,  the  evil 
would  be  no  greater  than  if  the  currency  were  metallic.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact.  When  the  paper  circulation  is  returned  upon  the  banks  for 
specie,  prudence  requires  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the 
same  proportion  between  the  specie  in  their  vaults  and  their  notes  in 
circulation,  as  existed  at  tluB  moment  the  pressure  commenced.  If  the 
paper  in  circulation  should  be  three  times  the  amount  of  specie  in  the 
possession  of  the  banks,  a  demand  upon  them  for  $1,000,000  of  specie 
would  produce  a  diminution  of  $3,000,000  in  the  currency,  if  the  specie 
should  be  exi>orted,  and  of  $2,000,000  if  it  remained  in  the  country.  It 
is  even  probable  that  the  comparative  diminution  would  exceed  this  ra- 
tio. As  the  demand  increased,  apprehensions  would  be  excited  for  the 
credit  of  the  banks,  the  exertions  produced  by  that  apprehension  would 
correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  rather  than 
with  the  positive  pressure.  This,  it  is  presumed,  would  "be  the  effect  of 
'such  an  emergency,  where  banks  had  not  become  familiarized  with  bank- 
mptcy,  and  were  not  countenanced  by  society  in  a  course  of  conduct 
which  in  private  life  would  be  considered  dishonest. 

If,  by  any  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress,  banks  can 
be  restrained,  1st.  From  issuing  notes  of  small  denominations :  and  2d. 
From  excessive  issues  when  their  notes  are  not  returned  upon  them  for 
specie,  fluctuations  in  the  currency  to  an  extent  to  derange  the  interests 
of  society,  may  be  prevented.  But  if  the  imposition  of  these  restraints 
are  not  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  the  evils  which 
have  been  suffered  for  the  want  of  those  restraints,  must  continue,  until 
the  present  system  of  banking  shall  be  abandoned. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  currency,  the  consideration  of  the 

•coinage  is  necessarily  involved.    The  principles  upon  which  the  coinage 

of  the  United  States  has  been  established,  are  substantially  correct. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coinage  corresponds  with  tlie  coinage 
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of  England  and  Portagal.  The  standard  of  the  silver  coinage  differs 
but  little  firom  that  of  Spain.  The  American  dollar  is  intrinsically  worth 
aboat  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  Spanish  milled  dollar.  This  difference^ 
if  the  Spanish  dollar  had  not  been  made  a  legal  tender,  might  have  se- 
cured to  the  nation  a  more  permanent  us^  of  it^  silver  coinage.  Ameri- 
can dollars  would  not  be  exported,  as  long  as  Spanish  dollars  could  be 
obtained  for  that  purpose,  at  a  reasonable  premium.  If  this  latter  coin 
was  not  a  legal  tender,  the  banks  might  afford  to  import  it,  and  might 
sell,  at  a  fair  premium,  the  amount  which  might  be  required  of  them 
for  the  China  and  East  India  trade. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  differently  established 
indifferent  nations.  It  has  been  different  in  the  same  nation  at  different 
periods.  In  England,  an  ounce  of  gold  is  equal  in  value  to  about  15.2 
ounces  of  silver.  In  France,  it  is  equal  to  15.5 ;  and,  iu  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, to  10  ounces.  In  the  United  States,  an  ounce  of  gold  is  equal  to 
15  ounces  of  silver.  But  the  relative  value  of  ^these  metals  in  the  mar- 
kets, frequently  differs  from  that  assigned  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
different  civilized  States.  It  is  believed  that  gold,  when  compared 
with  silver,  has  been  for  many  years  appreciating  in  value;  and  now, 
every  where,  commands  in  the  money  markets,  a  higher  value  than  that 
whic^  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  States  where  its  relative  value  is  great- 
est If  this  be  correct,  no  injustice  will  result  from  a  change  in  the  rel- 
ative legal  value  of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with 
their  relative  marketable  value.  If  gold,  iu  relation  to  silver,  should  be 
raised  five  per  cent,  one  ounce  of  it  would  be  equal  to  15.75  or  15|  ounces 
of  pure  silver.  This  augmentation  iu  its  value  would  cause  it  to  be  im- 
ported in  quantities  sufGlcient  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  currency- 
As  it  is  not  used  to  any  considerable  extent  as  a  primary  article  of  com- 
merce, the  fluctuations  to  which  the  silver  currency  is  subject  from  that 
cause,  would  not  affect  it  It  would  be  exported  only  when  the  rate  of 
exchange  against  the  country  should  exceed  the  expense  of  exportation. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  such  a  state  of  exchange  would  not  be  of 
long  continuance.  If  the  currency  of  the  United  States  must,  of  neces- 
sity, continue  to  be  paper,  convertible  into  specie,  an  increase  of  the  gold 
cx)!nage,  upon  principles  which  shall  afford  the  least  inducement  to  ex- 
I)ortation,  is  probably  the  most  wholesome  corrective  that  can  be  applied, 
after  the  rigid  enforcement  of  that  convertibility. 

The  copi)er  coinage  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  Cop- 
per itself  is  too  massive  to  serve  the  purposes  of.  change.  One  hundred 
cents  are  too  cumbrous  to  be  carried,  and  used  in  the  numberless  trans- 
actions which  daily  occur  between  individuals.  Coin,  compounded  of 
silver  and  copper,  of  from  one  to  ten  cents,  would  be  much  more  suita- 
ble for  that  object  This  kind  of  coinage  has  been  adopted  in  otlier 
t'ountries,  witii  great  advantage. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  to  this  coinage — 

1.  That,  as  compounded  metals  are  much  harder  than  the  component 
ingredients,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  consequently  expensive,  to  work. 
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2.  That  the  coin  itself  would  be  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  yalne:  copper 
or  brass  being  of  superior  value  in  the  manufactures  to  which  it  might 
be  applied :  and  that  the  public  would  scarcely  submit  to  the  circulation 
of  a  coin  so  worthless. 

3.  That  it  might  be  counterfeited  by  a  composition  of  zinc  and  copper. 
After  giving  to  these  objections  their  due  weight,  it  is  believed  that  a 

change  of  this  nature,  in  the  copper  coinage,  would  be  beneficial  Al- 
though the  expense  of  such  a  coinage  shoidd  be  twice  as  much  as  that 
of  an  equal  number  of  silver  coin,  still  it  might  be  advantageous.  Small 
change,  both  of  silver  and  copper,  may  be  abundant  in  Philadelphia,  the 
seat  of  the  mint ;  but  it  is  not  generally  so  elsewhere.  If  it  were,  tickets 
of  6^,  10, 12^,  25,  and  50  cents,  issued  by  mayors  and  corporation  officers, 
and  dollar  bills  torn  in  two  pieces,  for  the  purposes  of  change,  would  not 
be  employed  for  that  purpose.  This  single  fact  is  an  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond objection.  The  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  are  so  indispensable  in 
the  transactions  of  individuals,  that  any  thing  which  assumes  that  char- 
acter will  be  employed.  If  the  tickets,  which,  at  this  moment^  form  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  change  of  this  City,  and  of  various  other  places, 
are  employed  for  that  purpose,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  communit>' 
should  refuse  to  permit  a  compound  coin  of  silver  and  copper  to  circu- 
late, containing  the  intrinsic  value  which  it  represents,  merely  becaase 
for  manufactures  it  will  not  be  worth  more  than  brass  or  copper,  and 
that  the  expense  of-  refining  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  silver. 
Change,  that  is,  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  is  so  indispensable  to 
the  community,  that  its  inapplicability  to  manulactures,  and  its  exemp- 
tion from  liability  to  exportation,  instead  of  forming  objections,  are 
recommendations  in  its  favor. 

The  objection  that  this  coin  may  be  easily  counterfeited,  is,  if  it  can- 
not be  obviated,  entitled  to  great  consideration.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  this  compound  coinage  has  been  successfully  practised  in  other 
States.  If  com])ound  metals  are  much  harder  than  their  component  in- 
gredients, may  not  a  sufficient  security  against  counterfeiting  l>e  derived 
from  that  circumstance  t  The  dimensions  and  x>ower  of  the  machineiy, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  objections  to  the  coinage,  will  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  secure  that  secrecy  and  concealment  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  counterfeiter.  If  this  compound  coinage 
should  not  be  carried  higher  than  ten  cent  or  disme  pieces,  the  induce- 
ment, compared  with  the  danger  of  detection,  resulting  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  machinery,  would  not,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  to  en- 
courage counterfeiting.  If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed  impracticable 
to  guard  against  this  evil,  in  a  coinage  composed  of  silver  and  copper, 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  obtain  a  supply  of  small  change,  by  a 
mixture  of  silver  and  zinc :  the  danger  of  counterfeiting  >\ould  thcu  be 
removed. 

As  various  plans  have  been  suggested  during  the  last  twelve  montlis, 
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for  alleviating  the  general  difitress  which  has  prevailed,  by  the  emission 
of  a  large  amount  of  Treasury  Notes,  a  few  observations  on  that  sub- 
ject will  close  this  part  of  the  report. 

If  Treasury  Notes  are  to  be  issued  for  this  purpose,  they  will  be  either 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  or  they  will  be«made  re- 
deemable at  a  fixed  x>eriod. 

1.  If  they  are  made  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  the 
revenue  will,  from  the  time  that  $5,000,000  are  issued,  be  substantially 
received  in  them.  The  government  will  be  immediately  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt  in  specie,  as  it  be- 
comes due.  These  notes,  when  compared  with  the  notes  of  the  bank  of 
tiie  United  States,  will  be  at  a  discount.  The  latter  notes,  independ- 
ently of  their  being  every  where  receivable,  in  all  payments  to  the  gov- 
ernment, are  convertible,  at  the  place  of  their  issue,  into  specie.  They 
are  equal  to  the  Treasury  Notes  iu  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  superior 
to  them,  as  they  can  command  specie  when  the  holder  shall  desire  it. 

If  the  14th  section  of  the  bank  charter  was  modified,  so  that  the  notes 
of  the  bank  and  of  its  offices  should  be  receivable  by  the  government, 
only  when  tendered  where  they  are  made  payable,  a  small  amount  of 
Treasury  Notes  might  be  issued,  and  circulated,  without  depreciation. 
In  that  case,  they  would  bo  used  for  the  transmission  of  money,  and 
would  be  in  constant  demand  for  that  pmpose.  It  is  the  reception  of 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  officers,  by. the  gov- 
ernment, wherever  they  are  tendered,  that  causes  them  to  be  considered 
as  a  good  remittance  throughout  the  United  States.  If  they  should 
cease  to  be  so  received,  a  demand  for  Treasury  Notes  to  a  small  amount, 
for  the  transmission  of  money,  would  be  create<l,  and  would  preserve 
them  ttom  depreciation.  If  the  notes  thus  issued  should  be  made  re- 
deemable at  the  Treasury,  in  specie,  upon  demand,  the  amount  which 
might  be  put  and  retained  in  circulation  would  probably  exceed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  sum  demanded  for  the  facile  transmission  of  money. 
Such  Treasury  Notes  would,  however,  have  no  advantage  over  the  notes 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  long  as  they  are  receivable  in  all 
payments  to  the  United  States,  without  reference  to  the  place  where 
they  are  payable.  It  is  even  probable  that  they  would  not  be  of  equal 
value  and  currency  with  those,  notes,  as  the  latter  would  generally  be 
made  payable  in  the  principal  commercial  cities,  where  remittances  are 
continually  made,  whilst  the  Treasury  Notes  would  be  payable  only  at 
this  place.  If  Treasury  Notes,  payable  in  specie,  on  demand,  when  pre- 
sented at  this  place,  should  be  preferred  to  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  which  have 
been  practised  by  banking  institutions,  which  have  in  some  degree  shaken 
the  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  direction. 

2.  K  Treasury  Notes  were  to  be  issued,  not  receivable  in  payments  to 
the  government,  but  redeemable  at  a  fixed  period,  they  would  immedi- 
ately depreciate,  unless  they  bore  nearly  six  per  cent,  interest.    In  the 
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latter  case,  they  would  be  of  little  more  use,  as  currency,  tliau  the  fiviAed 
debt.    They  would  not  i>erform  the  functions  of  money. 

3.  In  any  case  whatever,  whether  they  are  receivable  m  payments  to 
the  government,  or  bear  an  interest,  and  are  redeeotfMe  at  a  fixed  period, 
they  wUl,  afford  no  substantial  relief  whei^iiheAistress  is  greatest,  unless 
they  should  be  advanced  as  a  JoMt  m  order  to  alleviate  that  distress. 
If  t^ey  are  to  be  isBinwi  fmm  the  Treasury  in  discharge  of  the  demands 
upon  Che  government,  they  would  never  reach  those  sections  of  country 
where  relief  is  most  required.  Therey  the  government  already  collects 
more  than  can  be  expended.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  distress  is  the 
necessity  of  transferring  the  public  funds  from  those  sections,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  expended,  to  those  where  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
currency. 

As  a  financial  resource,  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes  is  justifiable  only 
where  the  deficiency  which  they  are  intended  to  supply  is  small  in 
amount,  and  temporary  in  its  nature.  As  a  measure  of  alleviation,  it 
will  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  K  a  sufficient  amount  of  those 
notes,  of  any  description  whatever,  should  be  issued,  and  put  into  drcu- 
lation  where  they  are  most  wanted,  unless  they  were  given  away,  a 
debt  in  that  part  of  the  Union  would  be  contracted  to  the  extent  of  the 
issue.  It  might  enable  the  borrowers  to  pay  debts  previously  contracted, 
but  their  relative  situation  would  be  the  same.  Unless  the  currency 
became  vitiated  by  the  relief  which  was  afforded,  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  debt  would  consummate  the  ruin  which  the  measure  was  intended 
to  prevent.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  sums  which  might  be  advanced, 
by  way  of  loan,  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  lost.  The  government  is 
not,  from  its  nature,  qualified  for  ox)erations  of  this  kind.  The  general 
system  of  credit  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  agency  of  banks,  and 
by  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  measures  of  the  general  government,  has 
produced  an  artificial  state  of  things,  which  requires  repression  rather 
than  extension.  The  issue  of  Treasury  Notes,  for  the  purpose  of  allevi- 
ating the  general  distress,  would  tend  to  inci^ease  this  unnatural  and 
forced  state  of  things,  and  give  to  it  a  duration  which  it  would  otherwise 
never  attain.  If  much  of  the  evil  resulting  from  a  decreasing  currency 
had  not  already  been  suffered,  there  might  be  some  plausible  reason  {(« 
urging  the  issue  of  Treasury  Kotes  as  a  measure  of  alleviation.  This 
ground  cannot  be  urged  in  its  favor ;  it  is,  therefore,  indefensible,  upon 
the  ground  of  expediency,  as  well  as  of  principal. 

The  last  member  of  the  resolution  assumes,  by  implication,  the  prac- 
ticability of  substituting,  by  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the  i)Owers  of 
Congress,  a  paper  currency  for  that  which  now  exists. 

In  considering  this  proposition,  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  cannot,  consistently  with  the  resi^ect  which 
is  due  to  that  body,  be  either  affirmed  or  denied.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  adopting  the  resolution  in  question, 
intended,  through  the  agency  of  an  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
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m^ty  to  institttte  an  inqairy  as  to  the  extent  of  the  cbnstitutional  au- 
thority of  a  body,  of  which  it  is  only  a  constiteent  member.  Yet  it  will 
necessarily  occur  to  the  House,  that,  if  the  power  <if  Congress  over  the 
currency  is  not  absolutely  sovereign,  the  inquiry,  whatever  may  be  its 
immediate  result,  must  be  without  any  ultimate  utility.  Th<|  general 
prosperity  will  not  be  advanced,  by  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  ihMb- 
sic  obstacle  to  the  substitution  of  a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  if 
the  power  to  adopt  the  substitute  has  been  withheld  from  the  federal 
government.  Without  o£fering  an  opinion  upon  the  weight  to  which 
these  views  would  have  been  entitled,  had  they  been  urged  whilst  the 
lesolutiou  was  under  consideration,  it  is  admitted  that  they  furnish  no 
ground  for  declining  the  perfc»nnance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  its  adoption. 
In  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance,  the 
utmost  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  those  who 
have  rendered  it  indispensable. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  motives  which  led, 
even  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  to  the  general  adoption,  by  civilized 
States,  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  of  value;  or  of  the  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  that  adoption.  The  circumstance  to  which, 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert,  is  the 
tendency  which  a  metallic  currency  has  to  preserve  a  greater  uniformity 
of  value,  than  any  other  commodity;  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
returns  to  that  value,  whenever,  by  any  temporary  causes,  that  uniformity 
has  been  interrupted.  No  argument  will,  in  this  place,  be  offered  in 
support  of  this  proposition.  It  is  founded  in  the  experience  of  all  nations. 
Its  truth,  for  the  present,  will  therefore  be  assumed.  But,  the  proposi- 
tion itself  admits  that  gold  and  silver,  when  employed  by  the  consent  of 
all  civilized  States,  as  the  standard  of  value,  are  subject  to  temporary 
variations  of  value.  It  is  equally  true,  that  they  are  subject  to  perma* 
nent  variations.  The  cause  and  effect  of  these  changes  will  be  considered 
previously  to  the  discussion  of  the  practicability  of  substituting  a  paper 
for  a  metallic  currency. 

1st.  When,  by  any  circumstance  whatsoever,  a  greater  x>ortion  of  these 
metals  is  found  in  a  particular  State,  than  is  possessed  by  other  States 
having  articles  of  equal  value  to  be  exchanged,  they  will,  in  such  State, 
be  of  less  value  than  in  the  adjacent  States.  This  will  be  manifested 
by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  of  such  State.  Tlus  increase 
of  price  will  continue  until  the  metallic  redundancy  is  exported,  or  con- 
verted into  manufactures.  Whenever  this  redundancy  is  disposed  of, 
the  currency  will  return  to  its  former  value;  and  the  price  of  other  com- 
modities will  be  regulated  by  that  value. 

2d.  But  the  exx>ortation  of  specie  may  take  place  where  there  is  no 
such  redundancy.  This  occurs  whenever  the  general  balance  of  trade 
continues,  for  some  time,  unfavorable  to  a  particular  State.  The 
currency  then  appreciates  in  value;  and  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities in  such  State  is  diminished.    As  commerce  is  nothing  more 
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than  the  exchange  of  equivalents,  the  redaction  in  the  price  of  the 
articles  of  such  State,  and  the  increased  valne  of  the  cnnrency, 
will  promptly  produce  a  reaction;  and  gold  and  silver  vill  soon 
return  in  the  quantities  required  to  reduce  their  value  to  that  which 
they  maintain  in  the  adjacent  States.  With  the  return  of  specie,  all 
other  articles  will  return  to  the  prices  which  they  commanded  before  its 
exportation.  Like  fluids,  the  precious  metals,  so  long  as  they  are  em- 
ptoyed  as  the  general  measure  of  value,  will  constantly  tend  to  preserve 
a  common  level.  Every  variation  from  it  will  be  promptly  correctwl, 
without  the  intervention  of  human  laws.  These  fluctuations,  being  tem- 
porary in  their  nature,  are  wholly  independent  of  the  i)ermanent  causes 
which  may  affect  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  when  employed  as  the 
general  standard  of  value.  They  will  equally  occur,  whether  the  qoaD- 
tity  of  these  metals,  compared  with  the  exchanges  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  effect,  be  redundant  or  deficient.  The  limits,  however,  within 
which  these  fluctuations  are  confined,  are  so  contracted,  that  the  great 
interests  of  society  cannot  be  seriously  affected  by  them.  But  this  ob- 
servation must  be  understood  to  apply  to  a  currency  purely  metallic,  or, 
at  least,  wjien  the  paper  which  is  connected  with  it  does  not  exceed  the 
demand  for  the  convenient  transmission  of  money. 

3d.  Gold  and  silver,  when  employed  by  the  common  consent  of  nations 
as  the  standard  of  value,  are  subject  to  variations  in  value  trom  perma- 
nent causes.  When  their  quantity  is  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
articles  which  are  to  be  exchanged  through  their  agency,  their  price  will 
fall ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  all  exchangeable 
articles  will  rise.  It  has  been  admitted  by  all  intelligent  writers  upon 
this  subject,  that,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  America,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  sudden  and  extensive  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  these  metals  occurred  f  arid  that,  from  that  time,  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  continued  gradually  to  depreciate. 
This  depreciation,  it  is  believed,  has  been  accelerated  during  the  last 
century,  as  much  by  the  substitution  of  paper  for  si)ecie,  as  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  those  metals  during  that  period,  beyond  the 
demand  which  would  have  existed  for  them,  as  currency,  had  that  sub- 
stitution not  taken  place.  The  precise  effect  ui)on  the  depreciation  of 
these  metals,  produced  by  the  partial  substitution  of  paper,  in  various 
countries,  for  a  metallic  currency,  will  not  now  be  inquired  into ;  but  it 
is  generally  conceded,  that  the  depreciation  has  been  more  rapid  since 
that  substitution,  than  at  any  former  period ;  except  when  the  accnmn- 
lated  stock  of  ages  in  the  new  world  was  brought  into  Christendom,  and 
thence  distributed  into  every  other  region  where  gold  and  silver  were  in 
demand.  Since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  doubts  have  existed, 
whether  those  metals,  even  when  employed  as  currency,  have  not  ap- 
preciated in  value :  and  it  is  contended,  by  the  advocates  of  a  paper 
currency,  that  this  appreciation  will  probably  continue  through  a  lon^f 
succession  of  years,  and  seriously  affect  all  the  operations  of  the  civilized 
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world.  It  is  maintained  by  these  writers,  that  the  demand  for  cnrrency, 
at  pretjent,  throughout  the  world,  is  greater  than  the  supply  which  the 
existing  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  will  afford,  without  materially 
depressing  the  price  of  all  the  objects  of  human  industry  and  human 
desires.  When  it  is  recoUected  that  production  is  regulated  by  demand, 
and  that  both  are  directly  affected  by  the  quantity  of  currency  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  articles  to  be  exchanged ;  it  is  readily  perceived, 
that  an  increase  in  the  currency  of  the  world  by  the  substitution  of  pa- 
per, even  when  convertible  into  coin,  will  increase  the  quantity  of  ex- 
changeable commodities  in  the  world  beyond  what  would  have  existed 
had  such  increase  of  currency  not  taken  place.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  sudden  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  the  rejection  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  employed,  could  not  fail  to  derange  all  the  relations  of 
society,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  currency,  whilst  the  articles  to 
be  exchanged  through  its  agency  would  suffer  no  such  diminution.  An 
immediate  depression  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  would  be  the  inev- 
itable consequence  of  an  unqualified  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  annually  produced, 
should  remain  undiminished.  But,  if  this  return  to  a  metallic  currency, 
should  be  attempted  at  a  period  when  the  annual  product  of  these  met- 
als, either  from  temporary  or  permanent  causes,  should  have  considerably 
decreased,  all  the  great  interests  of  society  would  be  most  seriously  dis- 
ordered; property  of  every  description  would  rapidly  fall  in  value;  the 
relations  between  creditor  and  debtor  would  be  violently  and  suddenly 
changed.  This  change  would  be  greatly  to  the  iigury  of  the  debtor : 
the  property,  which  would  be  necessary  to  discharge  his  debts,  would 
exceed  that  which  he  had  received  from  his  creditor ;  the  one  would  be 
rained  without  the  imputation^of  crime,  whilst  the  other  would  be  en- 
riched without  the  semblance  of  merit  Until  the  engagements  exist- 
ing at  the  moment  of  such  a  change  are  discharged,  and  the  price  of 
labor  and  of  commodities  is  reduced  to  the  proportion  which  it  must 
bear  to  the  quantity  of  currency  employed  as  the  medium  of  their  ex- 
change, enterprise  of  eveiy  kind  will  be  repressed,  and  misery  and  dis- 
tress universally  prevaiL  When  this  shall  be  effected,  the  relations  of 
society,  founded  iipon  a  new  basis,  will  be  equitable  and  just,  and  tend 
to  promote  and  secure  the  general  prosperity. 

Such,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  a  paper  currency,  are  the 
circomstances  under  which  the  principal  States  of  Europe  are  endeavor- 
iag  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency.  For  a  century  past,  the  currency 
of  those  States  has  been  greatly  increased  b}'  the  employment  of  paper, 
fonnded,  it  is  true,  originally  upon  a  metallic  basis.  During  tlie  last 
twenty  years,  this  paper  has  ceased  to  be  convertible  into  specie ;  and, 
as  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  excessive  issues,  it  has 
become  redundant.,  and  consequently  depreciated.  Notwithstanding 
this  depreciation,  the  productions  of  those  countries,  it  is  believed,  have 
more  rapidly  increased,  than  those  of  countries  where  a  metallic  currency 
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has  been  preserved.  The  first  efforts  that  are  seriouAly  made  by  those 
States  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  will  be  the  rep|;ess]OQ  of  ente^ 
prise  of  every  desoripiion  among  themselves.  It  will  be  foreseen  that 
the  currency  must  appreciate,  and  that  all  other  articles  must  depreciate 
in  value.  The  effects  of  this  appreciation  of  money  will^be  first  mani- 
fested in  those  States,  by  the  fall  of  the  price  of  all  articles  which  caanot 
be  exported.  In  the  progress  of  these  measures,  the  price  of  the  export- 
able articles  will  also  be  afiected,  by  the  reduction  in  the  ci^rreney  em- 
ployed in  effecting  their  exchange.  It  is  even  probable  that  tl^p  quantity 
of  exchangeable  articles  will  be  diminished.  Whilst  the  appreciation  of 
the  currency  is  perceptibly  advancing,  the  manufacturer  will  no^  hazard 
his  capital  in  producing  articles  the  price  of  which  is  rapidly  deplinin^. 
The  merchant  will  abstain  from  purchasing,  under  the  apprehenaion  of 
a  further  reduction  of  price,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  re- vending  at  a  jrofit 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  interest  of  money  will  fall,  whilst  the  e^  of 
a  scarcity  of  money  will  be  incessant.  Under  such  circumstances,  Id^ns 
will  not  be  required,  except  to  meet  debts  of  immediate  urgency.  Ko^e 
will  be  demanded  for  the  prosecution  of  enterprises  by  which  the  pr^- 
eftwIliMtt  energies  of  the  community  will  be  increased. 

As  the  m^i^ures  which  have  been  adopted  by  England,  and  sevend 
of  the  continenfc^l  States  of  Europe,  for  returning  to  a  metallic  currency 
advance,  the  interests  of  those  States,  which  have  adhered  to  it,  will  he 
affected.  Whilit  gold  and  silver  were,  in  the  former  States,  dispensed 
with  as  coin,  they  were  sought  for  merely  as  commodities.  The  quantity 
necessary  for  their  manufactures  was  readily  obtained,  without  derang- 
ing, in  any  serious  degree,  the  currency  of  other  States. 

It  has  been  estimated,  that  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  were  necessary  to  England.  Taking  the  mean  snm, 
and  admitting  that  the  other  European  States  engaged  in  the  same  ef- 
fort, require  an  equal  amount,  a  supply  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  is  necessary.  The  commencement  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
obtain  that  portion  of  this  sum,  which  cannot,  in  a  short  time,  be  drawn 
ftRMB  Ike-Mmml  prodnefe  «*f  tlie  Bunes,  may  not  be  immediately  felt  by 
other  States.  But,  when  these  measures  approfieli  their  completion; 
when  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  necessarily  withdrawn  firom 
the  currency  of  other  States,  the  price  of  specie  will,  in  the  latter,  ap» 
preciate,  and  the  price  of  all  commodities  will  decline.  All  the  evils 
incident  to  an  appreciating  currency  will  be  felt  in  those  States,  though 
m  a  less  degree  than  where  a  paper  currency  had  been  exclusively 
adopted.  The  example  presented  by  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency 
in  France,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  w'hich  probably  had  some 
influence  upon  the  decision  of  this  question  by  other  States,  is  believe^l 
to  be,  in  no  degree,  analogous  in  its  principal  circumstances.  At  the 
Xir-icise  period  that  this  change  was  operating,  England,  and  the  princi- 
pal continental  States,  abandoned  the  precious  metals  as  currency.  The 
supply  demanded  by  France,  was  not  only  at  hand,  but  was  seeking  the 
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very  employment  which  that  change  had  made  indispensable.  At  the 
same  time,  immense  f  ums  were  brought  into  France  by  her  conquering 
armies,  which,  being  raised  by  military  contribations,  had,  in  some  de- 
gree, tendered  a  resort  to  paper  currency  in  the  invaded  States  neces- 
sary. At  present  the  civilized  world  is  at  peace,  and  each  State  is 
endeavoring,  by  systematic  measures,  to  secure  to  itself  a  just  partici- 
pation of  the  benefits  of  equal  and  reciprocal  commerce.  The  States 
which  are  now  attempting  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  will  find 
much  greater  difBculty  in  effecting  this  change  than  was  experienced  by 
France. 

The  demand  for  gol<|  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  cannot 
be  supplied  until  the  price  of  all  exchangeable  articles  has  fallen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  of  the  currency,  which  the  abandonment  of 
pi^r  must  produce.  It  is  even  probable,  as  has  been  before  suggested, 
that,  after  the  price  of  commodities  and  of  labor  shall  have  fallen,  so  as 
to  bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  currency  which  is  to  be  employed  in  ef- 
fecting the  necessary  excha^^ges,  that  the  currency  will  continue  gradu- 
ally to  appreciate.  This,  however,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  fact,  whether  the  annual  produce  of  the  minea^aftv 
fiuHishing  the  quantity  necessi^  for  the  consumj^liaB  «f  f&e  precious 
metals  in  manufactures,  will  be  ^ual  to  tbr  Increased  demand  for  cur- 
rency, arising  from  the  increase  of^schangeable  commodities  throughout 
the  world.  The  great  adivsncement  in  the  arts  and  sciences — the  rapid 
improvement  iu  BSehinery,  which  characterize  the  present  age,  acting 
through  a  Uffg  succession  of  ages,  cannot  fail  to  augment,  in  an  astou- 
ishinf  degree,  all  the  products  of  human  industry. 

R  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  the  same  improvements  will  augment, 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  produgt  of  the  mines ;  an4  that,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  world  will  CaQtinue  to  bear,  to 
other  commodities,  the  same  relation  which  they  may  assmne  when  the 
return  to  a  metallic  currency  is  effected.  This  may  be  tnie ;  bul;^  so  far 
as  it  depends  upon  the  general  principle,  that  the  supply  of  all  artfdk% 
is  regulated  by  the  demand,  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  The 
maxim,  although  good  as  a  general  rule,  admits  of  exceptions.  A 
demand  beyond  the  supply,  increases  the  price  of  the  thing  demanded^ 
and  in\ites  to  the  investment  of  additional  capital  in  its  production. 
But,  when  the  article  demanded  is  to  be  produced  from  a  material  which 
no  investment  of  capital — ^no  application  of  skill  can  augment,  the  only 
effect  of  such  investment  and  application  is,  to  produce  the  most  which 
the  material  has  the  capacity  to  furnish.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  case  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  material  from  which  they  are  made,  is  limited  in 
quantity,  which  neither  capital  nor  skill  can  augment.  It  is  probable 
that  the  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  art  of  refining,  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  or  the  difSculty  of 
working  them,  arising  from  the  depth  and  extent  of  their  excavations. 
It  is  therefore  x>08sible,  that  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  for 
currency  and  for  manufactures,  may  exceed  the  production  of  the  minest 
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Previoasly  to  entering  upon  the  immediate  discussion  of  the  practica- 
bility of  substituting  a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  gold  and  silver  derive  part  of  the  uniformity  of  value 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  from  the  general  cousent  of  civilized 
States  to  employ  them  as  the  standard  of  value.  Should  they  cease  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose,  they  would  become  more  variable  in  their 
value,  and  would  be  regulated,  like  all  other  articles,  by  the  demand  for 
them,  compared  with  the  supply  in  any  given  market  It  is  presumed, 
that,  if  they  should  cease  to  be  employed  as  the  standard  of  value  by 
several  States,  their  uniformity  of  value  would  be  in  some  degree 
affected,  not  only  in  those  States  where  they  wero  considered  as  mere 
commodities,  but  in  those  where  they  were  still  employed  as  currency. 
Whenever,  as  commodities,  they  should  rise  in  value,  a  drain  would  take 
place  from  the  currency  of  other  States ;  and  when  they  should  fall  in 
value,  as  commodities,  they  would  seek  employment  as  currency,  and 
render  in  some  degree  redundant  the  currency  of  the  States  where  they 
are  employed.  Atter  making  due  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  bank 
notes  in  England,  from  the  time  of  the  bank  restriction,  in  1797,  to  the 
present  period,  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  in  that  country  is  beheved 
to  have  varied  more  than  at  any  former  period.  Their  price,  when  com- . 
pared  with  bank  notes,  from  the  year  1797  to  1808,  showed  but  a  slight 
degree  of  depreciation;  considerably  less,  in  all  human  probability, 
than  actually  existed.  During  that  interval,  the  demand  for  those 
metals  was  limited  in  England  to  the  sum  required  for  manufaetores. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  the  quantity  of  the  paper  circulation  had 
been  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  in  circulation  at  the  time, 
or  for  one  year  before  the  restriction,  the  price  of  bullion  would  have 
been  below  the  mint  price.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1808,  when  the 
employment  of  a  British  force  in  Spain  created  a  sudden  demand  for 
specie,  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  indicated  by  the  price  of  bullion, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  which  really  existed.  In  the  year  1814, 
after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  price  of  bullion,  estimated  in  bank  paper, 
was  not  above  the  mint  price ;  whilst  in  the  succeeding  year  it  loae  to 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  above  that  price:  the  amount  of  banknotes 
in  circulation  at  the  former,  exceeding,  in  a  small  degree,  that  of  the 
latter  period.  It  is  impossible  that  these  variations  in  the  price  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  can  be  entirely  chargeable  to 
the  depreciation  of  bank  notes.  The  effect  which  thesie  variations,  in  a 
great  commercial  State,  where  the  precious  metBls  were  considered  only 
as  commodities,  were  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  currency  of  the 
neighboiing  States,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  convulsions  to  wliich 
most  of  these  States  were  subject  diuing  that  period,  may  acconnt 
for  the  want  of  sufficient  data  to  elucidate  the  subject.  It  is,  however, 
highly  improbable  that  these  fluctuations  were  not  sensibly  felt  by 
theuL 
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Having  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  variations  in  value 
to  Tfhich  a  metallic  currency  is  necessarily  subject,  it  remains  to  examine 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  devise  a  system  by  which  a  paper  currency 
may  be  employed  as  the  standard  of  vidue,  with  sufficient  security  against 
variations  in  its  value,  and  with  the  same  certainty  of  its  recovering  that 
value,  when,  from  any  cause,  such  variations  shaU  have  been  produced. 
It  is  distinctly  admitted  that  no  such  paper  currency  has  ever  existed. 
Where  the  experiment  has  been  made  directly  by  government,  excessive 
issues  have  quickly  ensued,  and  depreciation  has  been  the  immediate  con- 
sequence.   Where  the  experiment  has  been  attempted  through  the  agency 
of  banks,  it  has  invariably  failed.    In  both  cases,  instead  of  being  used 
as  a  mean  of  supplying  a  cheap  and  stable  currency,  invariably  regulated 
by  the  demand,  for  effecting  the  exchanges  required  by  the  wants  and 
convenience  of  society,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  financial  resource,  or 
made  the  instrument  of  unrestrained  cupidity.    In  no  case  has  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  detennine  the  principlei^upon  which  such  a  currency, 
to  be  stable,  must  be  founded.    Instead  of  salutary  restraints  being 
imposed  ux>on  the  monied  institutions  which  have  been  employed,  the 
Tital  principle  of  whose  being  is  gain,  they  have  not  simply  been  left  to 
the  guidance  of  their  own  cupidity,  but  have  been  stimulated  to  excessive 
issues,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  public  revenue.    This  is  known  to 
have  been  the  case,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  the  experiment  which  has 
been  attended  with  most  success.    The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  account  of  tiie  government,  were  frequently  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  demand  for  discounts  by  individuals.    In  consequence  of  these  ex- 
cessive issues,  the  interest  of  money  fell  below  five  per  cent.,  the  rate  at 
which  the  bank  discounted ;  the  demand  for  discounts  at  the  bank  there- 
fore ceased.    It  is,  indeed,  not  surprising,  that  no  sjrstematic  effort  has 
been  made  to  restrain  excessive  issues.    In  the  case  of  banks,  the  experi- 
ments  which  have  been  made  were  intended  to  be  temporary  5  they  were 
the  result  of  great  and  sudden  pressure,  which  left  but  little  leisure  for 
the  examination  of  a  subject  so  abstruse.    The  employment  of  a  pax>er 
circulation,  convertible  into  specie,  the  favorite  system  of  modem  States, 
having,  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
report,  the  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  the  necessity  of  resorting  in 
every  national  emergency  to  paper,  not  so  convertible,  imposes  upon 
those  who  are  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of  nations  the  duty  of  thor- 
oughly examining  the  subject,  with  a  view,  if  practicable,  to  avoid  that 
necessity.    K  the  examination  does  not  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
paper  currency,  unconnected  with  specie,  it  may  lead  to  the  imx>oBition 
of  salutary  checks  against  excessive  issues,  when  the  necessity  of  sus* 
pending  x>ayment  may  occur. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 

introduce  a  paper  currency  has  failed.    It  may  also  be  said,  that  of  all 

the  systems  during  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject,  both  in 

Europe  and  the  United  States,  which  have  been  proposed,  none  are  free 

S.  Ex.  68 34 
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from  objections.  It  is  possible  that  no  system  can  be  demised,  which  will 
be  entirely  free  from  objection.  To  ensure  the  possibility  of  employiog 
such  a  currency  with  advantage,  it  is  necessary — 

1.  That  the  power  of  the  government  over  the  currency  be  absolutely 
sovereign: 

2.  That  its  stability  be  above  suspicion: 

3.  That  its  justice,  morality,  and  intelligence,  be  unquestionable: 

4.  That  the  issue  of  the  currency  be  made  not  only  to  depend  upon  the 
demand  for  it,  but  that  an  equivalent  be  actually  received: 

5.  That  an  equivalent  can  only  be  found  in  the  delivery  of  an  equal 
amount  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  public  stock : 

6.  That  whenever,  from  any  cause,  it  may  become  redundant,  it  may 
be  frinded  at  an  interest  a  frtiction  bek)w  that  which  was  surrendered  at 
its  issue. 

1.  This  proposition  needs  no  elucidation.  Coinage,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  money,  have,  in  all  nations,  been  considered  one  of  the  highest 
acts  of  sovereignty.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  a  sov- 
ereign power  over  the  coinage  necessarily  gives  the  right  to  establish  a 
paper  currency.  The  power  to  establish  such  a  currency  ought  not  only 
to  be  unquestionable,  but  unquestioned.  Any  doubt  of  the  legality  of 
the  exercise  of  such  an  authority  could  not  fitil  to  mar  any  system  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise. 

2.  A  metallic  currency,  having  an  intrinsic  value,  independent  of  that 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  sovereign  authority,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  stability  of  the  government  for  its  value.  Revolutions  may  arise; 
insurrections  may  menace  the  existence  of  the  government;  a  metallic 
currency  rises  in  value  under  such  circumstances ;  it  becomes  more  valua- 
ble, compared  with  every  species  of  property,  whether  moveable  or  im- 
moveable, in  proportion  to  the  instability  of  the  government.  Not  'jo 
with  a  paper  currency:  its  credit  dex>ends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  stability  of  the  authority  by  which  it  was  issued. 
Should  that  authority  be  overthrown,  by  foreign  force  or  intestine  com- 
motion, an  immediate  depreciation,  if  not  an  absolute  annihilation,  of 
its  value,  would  ensue. 

3.  It  might,  however,  be  saved  from  such  destruction  by  a  well 
grounded  confidence  in  the  justice  and  intelligence  of  tlie  government 
which  should  succeed  that  which  has  been  overthrown.  The  history  of 
modem  times  furnishes  examples  that  are  calculated  to  inspire  this  con- 
fidence. In  France,  during  the  revolution  which  has  just  tenmnated, 
the  public  debt  was  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  amount.  The  same  rule 
was  applied  to  the  public  debt  of  the  Dutch  republic,  when  it  fell  under 
French  domination.  In  the  successive  political  changes  to  which  France 
has,  since  that  period,  been  subjected,  the  public  debt  and  the  public  en- 
gagements have  been  maintained  with  the  strictest  good  &ith.  In  Hol- 
land, that  portion  of  the  public  debt  which  had  been  abolished  by 
the  French  government  has  been  restored.    In  the  opinion  of  well 
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infoimed  men,  however,  the  conditions  connected  with  that  restoration, 
were  so  onerons  as  to  render  it  ahnost  nominal.  Indeed,  the  pablio 
debt  in  that  country  had  become  so  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  the 
nation  when  deprived  of  the  resources  it  enjoyed  when  the  debt  was 
contracted,  that  the  reduction  which  it  underwent  while  the  country  was 
annexed  to  the  French  empire,  was  not  generally  considered  an  eviL 
The  reduction  of  the  national  debt  of  France  during  the  revolution  was 
periiapa  equally  indispensable.  If  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  even  in  States  where  the  reign  of  law  was 
but  imperfectly  established,  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  govern- 
ments which  have  alternately  succeeded  each  other  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years,  in  France  and  Holland,  to  respect  the  public  engagements 
which  had  been  previously  contracted,  well  grounded  expectations  may 
be  cherished  that  the  period  is  rapidly  passing  away  when  the  publio 
Mth  of  nations  can  be  violated  with  impunily. 

If  public  engagements,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  considered 
obligatory  upon  those  who  have  successively  administered  the  affairs  of 
those  nations,  a  reasonable  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  which  may  be  contracted  by  existing  governments, 
where  the  reign  of  law  is  firmly  established.  It  is  not  denied  that  a 
paper  currency  furnishes  strong  temptations  to  abuse.  Millions  may  be 
issued  in  a  few  days;  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  revenue  promptly  sup- 
phed,  if  the  condition  of  receiving  an  equivalent  is  abandoned*  The 
moment  the  currency  shall  be  issued  as  a  fjiancial  resource,  depreciation 
will  follovy  aJid  all  the  relations  of  society  will  be  disturbed.  If  the 
government  of  the  nation  in  which  a  paper  currency  has  been  established, 
shall  be  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth,  will  it  not  be  restrained  from 
the  apprhended  abuse  f  Currency  of  every  kind  is  liable  to  great  abuses. 
The  history  of  the  coinage  of  every  nation  whose  annals  are  known,  is 
little  more  than  a  detail  of  the  fia^uds  which  have  been  practised  by 
governments  upon  the  people.  Until  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  of  England,  a  pound-troy  of  silver  of  standard  fineness,  and 
a  pound  sterling,  were  synonymous  terms:  twenty  shillings  sterling  be- 
ing in  fact  a  pound-troy  of  standard  silver.  Change  followed  change  in 
rapid  succession,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  pound-troy  of  stand- 
ard silver  was  directed  to  be  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.  This 
immense  change  in  the  value  of  the  currency  was  effected  in  the  space 
of  about  two  centuries.  In  other  modem  States,  during  the  same  period, 
changes  not  less  important  occurred  in  the  coinage.  Frequently  these 
changes  were  effected  by  deteriorating  the  standard  fineness  of  the  coin. 
For  more  than  a  century  past,  the  coinage  of  the  civilized  world  has 
undergone  no  material  change  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  fraud  upon 
the  people.  Whether  this  forbearance  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  morality  of  modem  governments,  or  to  a  more  correct 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  currency,  and  of  the  consequences 
that  must  result  from  every  change  by  which  the  relations  of  the  society 
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ate  affected^  it  furnishes  just  ground  of  expectation  that  they  ^viU  not 
hereafter  be  attempted.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  secure  an  unal- 
terable adherence  to  the  maxims  upon  which  it  is  manifestly  necessaiy 
that  a  paper  currency  must  be  founded,  in  order  to  preserve  an  uniformity 
of  value,  than  the  same  morality  and  the  same  intellig^ce.  Without 
assuming  the  principle  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  the  hope 
may  be  indulged,  that  the  nature  of  currency  will  continue  to  command 
the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  that  the  abuses  which  have  resolted 
fh>m  improper  changes  in  the  currency,  will  not  again  occur  in  the  same 
degree. 

4.  When  the  currency  is  metallic,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  it  with- 
out giving  an  equivalent.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  condition  should 
be  annexed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  paper  currency,  preliminary  to  its 
entering  into  circulation.  If  it  can  be  put  in  circuiatton,  only  on  pay- 
ing its  nominal  amount  in  that  which  has  a  general  and  fixed  value,  de- 
termined by  the  consent  of  other  nations,  it  will  continue  to  preserve 
that  value  during  the  time  it  circulates,  unless  the  relation  wfaidi  it  bore 
at  the  time  of  itis  issue,  to  the  quantity  of  articles,  the  exchanges  of 
which  it  is  destined  to  perform,  shall  be  varied. 

5.  As  a  paper  currency  is  issued  ux>on  the  national  credit,  the  whole 
property  of  the  nation  is  pledged  for  its  redemption,  whenever,  by  any 
circumstance,  it  may  become  the  interest  of  the  community  that  it  shodd 
be  redeemed.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  it  should  not  issue  upon  the 
credit  of  any  individual,  or  association  of  individuals.  A  part  can  never 
be  equal  to  the  whole.  The  credit  of  any  individual,  or  association  of 
individuals,  cannot  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  nation  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  although  the  credit  of  individuals 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  yet  an  equivalent  for  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  that  credit  may  be  found  in  the  pledge  or  mortgage  of 
property  of  equal  or  greater  value  than  the  currency  issued  upon  it 
This  may  be  true ;  but  the  value  of  property  has  been  continually  flncttt- 
ating:  it  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  after  giving  to  the  advocates  of  a 
paper  currency  fWl  credit  for  the  superior  stability  which  they  suppose 
will  attend  its  substitution  for  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  of  valae. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  property  as  a  pledge 
for  the  payment,  by  individuals,  of  an  equivalent  for  the  paper  currency 
which  may  be  advanced  upon  such  pledge.  Frauds  will  be  practised  by 
pledging  property  which  is  encumbered,  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difftcult  to  detect.  The  government  will  be  involved  in  endless  litigation 
with  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  encumbrances  by  which  its 
rights  to  the  property  pledged  is  embarrassed.  In  such  contests,  the 
interest  of  the  government  is  always  endangered,  even  where  right  is  on 
its  side.  It  is  not  qualified  to  enter  into  such  litigations  with  an  equal 
chance  of  success.  The  feelings  of  the  community  are  always,  except  in 
flagrant  cases  of  fraud,  upon  the  side  of  an  individual  8npxK>sed  to  be 
struggling  with  the  overwhelming  influence  of  authority.    Besides,  in 
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aJI  eontefits  of  tliis  natare,  something  of  the  respect  for  the  govemmeiit 
which  ought  to  be  cherished  by  the  citizens,  especially  of  a  free  State, 
will  be  lost.  The  situation  is  invidioas,  and  ought  not  voluntarily  to  be 
assumed  by  a  government  jealous  of  its  dignity  and  purity  of  character. 
It  is  therefore  believed,  that  a  national  currency  cannot  be  issued  with 
safety,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  with,  sufficient  security 
against  redundancy,  but  in  exchange  for  gold  and  silver  of  a  definite 
stsmdard,  or  for  the  public  stock  at  certain  hxed  rates.  When  issued  in 
exchange  for  them,  and  for  them  alone,  there  is,  though  not  the  same, 
yet  perhaps  an  equal  security  against  redundancy,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
metallic  currency.  When  it  is  issued  in  exchange  for  coin,  there  is  no 
addition  made  to  the  currency.  When  it  is  issued  in  exdiange  for  pub- 
lic stoek,  eommanding  previously  to  the  exchange  its  par  value  in  coin, 
the  party  vrho  acquires  the  currency,  pacts  with  that  which  was  equal 
to  si)ecie,  and  is  deprived  of  the  annual  interest  which  it  produced. 
Unless  the  interest  of  the  currency  resulting  from  its  scar<»ty,  should 
exceed  that  paid  upon  the  stock,  it  would  not  be  demanded  in  exchauge 
for  the  stock.  In  either  case,  the  danger  of  redundancy  is  extremely 
remote.  By  the  exchange  of  specie  for  currency,  the  active  capital  of 
the  country  will  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  the  cunency;  and  the 
oapaeity  of  the  nation  to  redeem  it,  whenever  it  shall  by  any  circumstance 
whatever  beeome  ei^pedjent,  will  be  unquestionable. 

Bat  it  mayl)e  doubted  whether,  under  such  conditions,  a  pc^r  cur- 
rency ever  can  be  put  in  circulation.  Under  a  government  firmly 
established,  conducted  by  upright  and  enlightened  councils,  and  pos- 
eessuig  abacdute  power  over  the  currency,  it  is  believed  there  is  no  just 
leason  to  apprehend  a  difficulty  of  that  nature.  If,  in  such  a  govern- 
ment, banks  existed,  deriving  their  powers  from  it,  the  specie  in  their 
possessiou  would  be  gradually  exchanged  for  the  paper  currency  whidi 
weald  beeome  the  basis  of  their  operations.  ISot  only  the  specie  which 
they  possessed  would  be  thus  exchanged,  but  ex^Hons  would,  from  time 
to  tine,  be  made  to  acquire  the  sums  necessary  to  support  their  bank- 
ing  operations.  Specie  would  be  imparted,  even  at  an  expense,  for 
the  puipose  of  being  exchanged.  Whilst  specie  formed  the  basis 
9i  the  operations  of  banks,  its  importation  could  not  fail  to  be  pre- 
dactive  of  loss.  Each  importation  not  only  produced  the  necessity 
ef  additional  importations,  but  at  an  increased  expense.  But,  when 
iini>ortatioas  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged  for  the 
emrency ,  the  exportation  of  the  specie  thus  imported  will  not  affect  the 
operations  <^  the  banks.  It  is  only  wh^i  the  funding  of  the  curr^icy 
^all  commence,  that  they  will  be  admonished  to  desist  from  further 
importations.  Individuals  and  banks  would  likewise  exchange  public 
sUx^  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  system  for  the  paper  currency. 
Whenever  the  demand  for  currency  should  be  such  as  to  raise  the  int^- 
est  of  money  considerably  above  that  produced  by  the  public  stock,  it 
would  by  banks  and  individuals  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  currency. 
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"Put  the  facility  which  the  existence  of  a  public  debt  fiirmshes  in  pro- 
curing the  paper  currency,  is  counter-balanced  by  the  difficulty  of 
complying  with  the  public  engagement  to  discharge  such  debt  in  a 
metallic  currency  After  a  paper  circulation  shall  be  substituted  for 
gold  and  silver,  they  will  be  found  in  the  country  only  in  the  quantity 
demanded  for  manufactures,  and  for  such  branches  of  commerce  as  are 
entirely  dependant  upon  them.  A  considerable  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  by  the  government,  to  meet  its  engagements,  previously  con- 
tracted, would  raise  their  price  in  the  market,  and  render  the  obligation 
to  discharge  those  engagements  in  the  precious  metals,  not  only  ex- 
tremely onerous,  but  perhaps  sometimes  impracticable.  In  such  a  state, 
a  compromise  with  the  public  creditors,  would  seem  to  be  a  preliminary 
measure.  This,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  a  measure  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases,  would  probably  be  utterly 
impracticable. 

6.  Whenever,  from  any  c^'Use,  the  currency  should  become  redundant, 
the  redundancy  may  be  funded  at  a  rate  of  interest  a  firaction  below  tlie 
rate  of  legal  interest. 

In  determining  the  rate  at  which  it  may  be  funded,  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  rate  of  interest  previously  existing  in  the  State.  The 
rate  of  interest,  it  is  conceived,  ought  not  to  depend,  and,  where  a  me- 
tallic currency  prevails,  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency necessary  to  perform,  with  facility,  the  exchanges  required  by  the 
wants  and  convenience  of  society.  In  a  new  country,  where  there  is 
but  a  slight  accumulation  of  capital,  the  interest  of  money  will  be  high, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  even  a  redundancy  of  currency  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to.  effect  its  exchanges.  In  such  a  country,  all  the 
objects  upon  which  capital  may  be  employed,  except  those  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  are  unoccupied.  The  currency  necessary  to  effect  the 
exchanges  of  its  proi)erty,  moveable  and  immoveable,  will  be  entirely 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  capital  for  those  objects.  If  it 
should  be  multiplied,  so  as  to  equal  that  demand,  it  would  exceed  the 
demand  for  the  necessary  exchanges  of  society,  and  consequently  depre- 
ciate. Such,  in  fact,  it  is  believed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  issoing 
the  currency  upon  individual  credit,  or  upon  the  pledge  of  property  at 
a  rate  of  interest  below  that  which  previously  existed  in  the  State. 
Any  change  of  the  interest  of  money  by  law,  previous  to  its  having 
taken  place  in  individual  transactions  in  consequence  of  the  aocomnlar 
Hon  of  capital,  would  be  unjust,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce  serions 
inconvenience  to  the  conununity.  Admitting  the  rate  of  interest,  in  a 
state  about  to  make  the  experiment,  to  be  six  per  cent.,  then  the  cur- 
rency should  be  issued  only  in  exchange  ibr  specie,  or  six  per  cent,  stock, 
or  other  stock  according  to  that  ratio.  If  the  currency  should,  when, 
by  any  means,  a  redundancy  existed,  be  fundable  at  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  interest,  the  utmost  depreciation  to  which  it  could  be  subject, 
would  be  eight  and  one-third  per  cent.    But  it  is  probable  that  the  r^l 
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depression  in  its  value  would  not,  at  any  time,  be  more  than  half  that 
amount.  Before  funding  would  commence,  the  public  stock,  receivable 
in  exchange  for  the  national  currency,  would  be  above  the  rates  at  which 
it  waa  receivable.  Its  issue  upon  the  exchange  of  stock  would,  there- 
fore, have  ceased.  There  are,  in  every  community,  capitalists  who 
would  prefer  lending  to  the  government  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  than 
to  individuals  at  six.  The  funding  of  the  currency  would,  therefore, 
begin  before  the  redundancy  would  offer  any  general  inducement  to  that 
mode  of  reducing  it.  The  variation  to  which  its  value  would  be  subject, 
would  therefore  be  less  than  eight  and  one-third  per  cent.  It  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  government  to  reserve  the  right  of  redeeming  the 
stock  created  by  funding,  at  its  par  value;  under  the  condition,  how- 
ever, of  redeeming  it  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  it  was 
created.  Connected  with  this  system,  should  be  a  permission  to  the 
banks  to  purchase  public  stock,  but  not  to  dispose  of  it,  except  to  the 
government,  at  its  par  or  current  value,  when  under  par,  unless  the 
government  should  decline  the  purchase.  The  currency^,  ux>on  being 
funded,  should  be  invariably  cancelled.  Under  a  system  of  this  kind, 
if  DO  other  paper  was  permitted  to  circulate  than  the  national  currency, 
a  redundancy  which  would  affect  its  value,  could  only  occur  by  a  tem- 
l)orary  diminution  of  the  articles  which  were  to  be  exchanged  through 
its  instrumentality.  In  that  event,  the  price  of  the  articles  would  be 
enhanced,  so  as  to  require  a  greater  amount  of  currency  to  effect  their 
exchange.  Should  the  price  not  be  enhanced,  in  proportion  to  the  dim- 
inution  in  the  quantity  of  the  articles,  that  i)ortion  of  the  currency 
which  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  left  without  employment, 
would  be  funded.  A  just  relation  between  the  amount  of  currency,  and 
the  demand  for  it,  would  be  promptly  restored,  without  affecting,  injuri- 
ously, the  relations  between  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a 
greater  quantity  of  exchangeable  articles  be  produced,  the  demand  for 
currency  would  exceed  the  supply,  and  lead  immediately  to  additional 
issues,  vmijl  the  necessary  supply  shoul^d  be  obtained. 

But,  in  a  State  where  banks  already  existed,  which  derived  their 
charters  from  the  sovereignty  that  regulated  the  currency ;  where  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  bank  notes,  and  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
them,  the  agency  of  these  institutions  might  be  admitted  in  supplying 
a  portion  of  the  currency.  They  might  be  permitted  to  issue  their  notes, 
payable  on  demand,  in  the  national  currency.  Their  notes  would,  of 
coarse,  be  issued  on  personal  security.  In  this  c^e,  the  currency  might 
become  redundant  by  the  issues  of  the  banks.  Whenever  this  should 
happen,  the  national  currency  would  be  demanded  of  them  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  being  funded;  the  banks  would  be  compelled  to  curtail  their 
discounts,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  pressure,  and  the  amount  of 
the  currency  would  be  promptly  reduced  to  the  legitimate  demand. 
Wherever  the  agency  of  banks  should  be  employed  in  furnishing  part 
of  the  circulation,  a  refusal,  or  omission,  to  discharge  their  notes  on 
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demand,  in  the  national  currency,  should  be  treated  as  an  act  of  bant 
ruptcy.  The  national  currency  being  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debts  to  individuals  and  to  the  goTemment,  would,  in  relation  to  the 
banks,  perform  the  functions  of  specie,  where  bank  notes  are  conTertH>le 
into  coin.  But,  in  order  to  impose  a  salutary  check  against  excessive 
issues  of  bank  notes,  the  national  currency  should  alone  be  receivable 
in  all  payments  to  the  government. 

In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  probable  results  of  a  paper  currency, 
founded  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  developed  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  the  influence  which  it  will  have  upon  foreign  exchange  re- 
quires investigation.  The  want  of  stability,  morality,  and  intelhgence 
in  the  government,  which  may  undertake  to  substitute  a  paper  for  a 
metallic  currency,  are  the  objections  which  have  already  been  considered. 
To  these,  according  to  common  opinion,  is  to  be  added^  the  injurious 
effect  which  it  is  supposed  it  will  have  upon  foreign  exchange.  In  a 
country  where  the  currency  is  metallic,  aa  unfavorable  state  oi  toaxigg 
exchange  will  probably  have  thie  following  effects: 
Ist.  To  raise  the  price  of  exportable  articles  as  much  above  tbat  which 

they  ought  to  bear,  as  the  premium  paid  upon  foreign  bills,  until  it 

exceeds  the  expense  of  exporting  specie  to  the  foreign  market. 
2d.  When  this  rise  exceeds  the  expense  of  such  exportatioii,  the  priee 

of  exportable  artides  will  fall  gradually  below  wha4i  thc^  oogkt  te 

command,  to  the  extent  of  that  excess. 
3d.  Until  this  fall  in  their  price  shall  be  effected,  a^j^ede  will  be  expcoted; 

after  which  it  will  cease. 
4th.  This  faU  in  their  price,  by  increasing  their  consumption  in  the 

foreign  markets,  ultimately  provides  for  the  return  of  the  specie  whieh 

had  been  exported. 
5th.  During  the  second  and  third  stages  of  this  ])roceas,  the  price  of  all 

articles  not  exportable,  is  affected  in  a  greater  degree;  eaterpriae  is 

damped,  and  distress  prevails. 

Such  are  the  necessary  effects  of  an  unfavorable  state  of  foni^i 
exchange,  where  the  currency  is  metallic.  As  the  vital  principle  oi  com- 
merce is  gain,  it  is  probable  that,  generally,  the  price  of  exportable 
articles  would,  in  fact,  be  ratilier  higher  than  is  stated  in  the  pieeediikK 
deductions;  the  timid  might  export  specie,  before  the  premium  upoi 
exchange  exceeded  the  expense  of  its  exportation;  but  timidity  is  not 
the  predominant  characteristic  c^  commercial  enterprise.  On  the  oth^ 
band,  the  sadiguine  and  enterprising,  relying  upon  the  chance  of  better 
markets,  would  give  higher  prices  rather  than  submit  to  certain  loss 
upon  the  expectation  of  specie,  or  the  purchase  of  bills  above  par. 

In  a  country  where  a  paper  currency  has  been  adopted,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  a  redundancy  may  be  prevented  have  be^i  enforced,  aa 
unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  will  probably  have  the  feUowin; 
effects: 

1st.  The  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  exportable  articles,  as  maeh 
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abofve  what  they  ought  to  bear,  as  equals  the  premiuiu  uppn  fbreign 
bins.  Bat,  in  this  case,  gold  and  silver,  being  exportable  artideSi  will 
rise  in  tbe  same  proportion  as  all  other  articles. 

2d.  When  the  pnce  of  all  articles  is  raised  so  high,  that  a  loss  will  be 
inclined  by  their  sale  in  foreign  markets,  those  who  have  no  remittances 
to  make  will  withdraw  from  the  competition.    K  profitable  inTCStments 
in  other  enterprises  cannot  be  made,  a  portion  of  the  corrency,  at  their 
disposition,  will  be  withdrawn  from  oircnlation,  by  being  converted  into 
fanded  stock;  competition  will,  in  this  manner,  be  diminished;  the  price 
oi  artides  fbr  exportation  will  be  redneed  by  the  reduction  bf  the  cur- 
leney,  and  by  diminished  competition  among  the  purchasers.    It  is  not 
probable,  bonwver,  that  the  price  will  fall  so  low  as  to  admit  of  a  profit 
in  foieigii  maricets,  as  Icmg  as  the  premium  upon  exchange  continues 
abe^  the  ordinary  commercial  jmifit  upon  exported  articles.    But 
exportation  wiU  not  be  oontiniied  at  a  certain  loss,  longer  than  the  dis- 
ehai^  of  debts  previonaly  contracted  renders  indispensable;  foreign 
articles  will  not  be  imported,  when  the  loss  upon  remittanoes,  whether 
made  l^  MUs  ei  exchange,  or  by  the  exportation  of  commodities,  is  equal 
te  the  preftt  upon  importation;  the  high  price  given  for  exportaUe 
arlioiss  wfll  increase  their  pvaduetian,  and  restore  iDFeign  exchange  to 
a&voraUe  staita.    ISiebaUnce  of  tiiMle,  and  the  ]»le  of  foieign  exchange, 
wUsh  have  given  ao  much  tsouble  to  statesmen  for  two  oenturies  paat, 
^•^lenleft  te  tbe  laws  by  which  they  will  be  govecned,  in  despite  of  human 
devices,  as  ini^nriabfy  veguktte  thenselves  as  fluids  when  unreafrauied 
find  their  oomnon  level.    They  will,  probably,  more  promptly  oonfluv 
te  tiieee  laws  m  a  State  where  a  well  regulated  paper  currency  provails, 
than  where  it  is  metaltie.    In  t^e  latter,  the  currency  is  eiqkorted  to  make 
1^  any  temporary  defleieDcy,  and  by  that  means  provides  against  the 
rseoirence  of  the  evil,  by  indirectly  causing  an  incarease  of  the  exportable 
articles  oi  the  State,  and  diminishing  the  importation  (^foreign  articles. 
Untal  the  capadty  to  purchase  these  by  the  exchange  of  articles  shall  be 
restored  in  the  former,  as  the  cnrrenoy  cannot  be  exported,  the  importa- 
tions will  be  more  piiomptly  reduced  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
pnrebase,  whilst  the  increase  of  its  exportable  articles  will  be  the  direct, 
instead  of  the  indirect  eonsequ^ice,  of  a  t^np(»rary  incapacity  to  pay  for 
previous  importations. 

3d.  During  the  whole  process  ftfrestoring  a  &v(»able  state  of  exchange, 
in  a  eonntiy  where  a  well  regulated  paper  outrenoy  prevails,  the  price 
of  aU  articles,  not  exportable,  will  mffer  no  material  variation.  GQie 
funding  of  the  currency,  which  will  probably  take  place,  will  not  be 
immediately  carried  so  fiyr  as  to  reduce  the  xirioe  of  exportable  artides 
w>  as  to  command  a  profit  in  foreign  markets.  They  will,  so  long  as  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  un&vorable,  coutiniie  to  command  higher  prices  than 
when  the  exchange  is  fiskvorable.  This  increased  price  will  encourage 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  constantly  tend  to  augment  the  productive 
energies  of  the  community.    This  eftect  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to 
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any  depreciation  in  the  currency.  That  will  continue  to  bear  neariy  the 
same  proportion  to  the  exchangeable  articles  of  the  State,  as  when  fbreign 
exchange  was  favorable.  It  is  probable  even  that  its  relation  to  those 
articles  will  be  changed,  so  as  to  produce  an  appreciation  of  the  correncj; 
and  that  this  appreciation  will  be  perceived,  in  a  slight  degree,  in  the 
depression  of  the  value  of  all  articles  not  exx>ortable^  The  efifects  of  this 
appreciation  will,  however,  be  diminished  by  the  impulse  given  to 
industry  and  enterprise,  by  the  increased  price  of  all  articles  which  can 
be  exx>orted. 

These  are  conceived  to  be  the  effects  which  a  well  regulated  paper 
currency  will  have  upon  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  upon  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  country  which  may  adopt  it.  If  the  value  of  coiiency 
depends,  like  that  of  aU  other  articles,  upon  the  quantity  compared  with 
the  demand,  the  idea  of  its  depreciation  in  raising  the  price  of  articles 
in  the  case  which  has  been  considered,  must  be  rejected.  That  this 
position  is  incontrovertible,  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  all  writers 
upon  the  subject.  This  admission  is  found  in  the  reports  which  have 
been  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  evidence  upon  which  those 
reports  have  been  founded,  and  in  the  essays  of  those  who  have  opposed 
the  paper  system  in  that  country,  since  the  year  1797.  33ie  objecticHi  to 
the  paper  system,  as  it  existed  in  England,  was  the  absence  of  all  lestramt 
upon  the  issue  of  paper,  and  the  supposed  impossibilily  of  imposing  any 
efficient  restraint.  In  fiebct,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  impose  sach 
restraint  in  that  country,  unconnected  with  the  convertibility  of  bank 
notes  into  the  precious  metals.  So  &r  as  this  restraint  is  limited  to  the 
convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  bullion,  at  any  given  rate,  it  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  regulate  foreign  exchange  through  the  instounentality 
of  the  bank,  than  to  confine  the  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the  sound  demand 
for  currency.  The  restraint  imposed  seems  to  rest  upon  the  idea,  that 
an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  must  be  the  result  of  a  redan- 
dant  currency.  Kothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  this  hypothesis. 
Considering  the  vitiated  state  of  the  currency  of  England  for  more  than 
twenty  years  past-,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  idea  should  there  be  en- 
tertained. During  that  period,  the  un&vorable  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
which  generally  prevailed,  was,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly,  attrih- 
utable  to  the  depreciation  of  their  currency.  But,  in  this  interval,  a 
favorable  rate  of  foreign  exchange  more  than  once  occurred.  T6  what 
could  this  &vorable  exchange  be  attributed  t  Certainly  not  to  the  de- 
preciation of  their  currency.  But  it  would  be  as  uiqust  to  attribute 
every  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  as  to  ascribe  to  that  currency  the  credit  of  any  favorable  state 
of  such  exchange.  The  truth  is,  that  fluctuations  in  the  exchange,  be- 
tween two  countries  having  a  metallic  currency,  continually  occur,  fmd 
depend  upon  principles  wholly  unconnected  with  the  idea  of  a  depreciated 
currency. 

K  these  views  be  correct,  the  only  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a 
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paper  curTency,  by  a  goyermnent  having  a  sovem^  right  to  establish 
it,  is  the  danger  of  the  instability  and  want  of  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  the  government.  There  is,  certainly,  just  reason  to  apprehend  that 
emergencies  may  arise  in  the  affairs  of  every  nation,  in  which  their  sta- 
bility may  be  menaced,  by  foreign  force  or  domestic  insurrection.  In 
such  an  event,  a  panic  might  ensue,  and  the  credit  of  the  currency  be 
utterly  annihilated.  How  far  the  recent  examples  which  have  been  ad- 
verted to  in  other  States — ^how  far  the  influence  of  public  opinion  over 
the  conduct  of  governments,  may  be  relied  upon,  as  an  ef&cient  prevent- 
ive against  evils  of  such  magnitude,  must  be  determined  by  those  to 
whom,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nations 
are  committed.  The  subject  involves  all  the  complicated  interests  of 
society,  except  the  enjoyment  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty. 
It  ought  to  be  approached  with  more  than  ordinary  circumspection.  In 
States  the  best  qualified  to  attempt  the  change,  it  is  environed  with 
doubts  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  light  of  experiment.  In  the 
United  States  these  doubts  are  greatly  increased  by  the  complex  form 
of  the  government.  In  the  division  of  power,  between  the  federal  and 
State  governments,  the  line  of  separation  is  not  snfi^ciently  distinct  to 
prevent  collisions,  which  may  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  system.  Col- 
lisions hare  already  arisen,  and,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  arise,  imtil  the  line  of  separation  by  which  their 
relative  powers  and  duties  are  determined,  shall  be  distinctly  defined  by 
practice,  or  by  explanatory  amendments  of  the  constitution,  effected  ac- 
cording to  the'lbrms  prescribed  in  that  instrument.  Upon  no  question 
will  collision  more  likely  arise  than  that  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
under  which  this  report  is  submitted.  No  attempt  to  make  the  change 
has  succeeded.  GDhe  measure,  when  stripped  of  extraneous  difficulties, 
must  be  adnutted  to  be  of  doubtM  tendency.  Under  the  most  auspi- 
cious circumstances  it  may  prove  abortive.  Under  circumstances  in  any 
degree  adverse,  it  must  inevitably  fail.  Any  obstacle  opx>osed  to  its  ex- 
ecution, by  one  or  more  of  the  State  governments,  would  be  decisive 
of  its  fate.  Their  simple  acquiescence  in  the  measure  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  to  it  that  issue,  to  which  the  principles  upon  which  it 
might  be  established,  would  necessarily  lead.  Their  active  co-operation 
would  be  indispensable.  The  banks  which  derive  their  authority  from  the 
State  governments,  are  generally  bound  by  their  charters  to  discharge 
their  notes  in  specie  on  demand.  From  this  obligation  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  the  system  to  relieve  them.  The  obligation  to  discharge  their 
notes  upon  demand,  iu  the  national  currency,  should  be  substituted  for 
that  of  paying  them  in  specie. 

If  these  obstacles  should  be  removed,  that  connected  with  the  public 
debt,  which  has  been  suggested  in  a  previous  part  of  the  report,  would 
still  remain.  After  the  substitution  of  the  national  currency,  gold 
and  silver  would  be  imported  only  in  the  quantity  required  for  manu- 
fectures,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  those  branches  of  trade  in  which 
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they  are  primary  articleB  of  commerce.  For  these  paiposea^the  impcns 
tations  would  be  sufficient.  They  might  even  be  sufficient^  aad  at  a 
reasonable  pricey  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  of  the  public 
debt  But,  after  the  year  1824,  when  the  sum  of  (lO^QOOyOOO  would  an- 
nually be  expended  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  it  is 
probable  that  the  premium  which  would  be  paid  upon  it,  would  be  ccm- 
siderable,  until  the  debt  was  extinguished.  A  compromise,  as  has  al- 
ready been  suggested,  with  the  pubUc  creditors,  would  seem  to  be  a 
measure  preliminary  to  any  attempt  to  establish  apaper  currency.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  attempt  would  not  only  be  unsnocessfol,  but 
that  it  would  injuriously  affect  the  public  credit. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  those  sections  of  the  Union 
where  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  be  most  likely  to  be  acceptable, 
would  fffobably  derive  from  it  the  least  benefit.  In  the  West  and  in  the 
South,  the  complaints  of  a  deficient  currency  have  been  most  distinctlf 
heard.  In  the  latter,  these  complaints  are  of  recent  date.  In  both  tbey 
proceed  in  a  greater  degree  from  the  disbursement  of  the  public  revenoe 
than  firom  any  other  cause.  The  great  naass  of  public  expenditooe  is 
made  to  the  East  of  this  city.  The  revenue  accruing  from  impoi^ 
though  principally  collected  in  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  is  paid  by 
the  great  mass  of  constimers  throughout  the  United  States.  That  whidi 
is  paid  for  the  public  lands,  although  in  some  degree  drawn  tsom  eveiy 
part  of  the  Union,  is  principally  paid  by  theeitizeiis  of  the  West,  and  of 
the  South.  Tbe  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  accruing  fixMn  the  pah& 
lands,  as  well  as  that  coUeotod  in  thesomthera  States,  upon  imports,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  middle  and  eastern  States  to  be  expended.  The 
necessity  of  making  this  tranafcr,  arises  from  the  drcumstance  that  tjbe 
great  mass  of  the  public  debt  is  held  in  those  States,  or  by  ftiteigoet^ 
whose  agents  reside  in  them. ;  and  from  tlie  establishment  of  dock-yards 
and  naval  staticos  in  their  principal  ports.  This  transfer  will  continae 
to  be  neoessafy  until  ibe  public  debt  shall  be  extinguished,  and  until  the 
other  expenditures  of  the  government  can,  consistently  with  the  public 
interest,  be  more  equally  distributed.  If  a  national  currency  should  be 
establlahed,  the  demand  for  it  in  the  southern  and  western  States,  fcr 
the  purpose  of  transmission,  would  be  incessant ;  whilst  its  return,  bf 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  especially  in  the  latter,  would  be  s]0w,and 
in  some  degree  uncertain.  The  currency,  being  everywhere  receivable 
by  the  government,  would,  for  the  purpose  of  remittance,  be  more  fire- 
quently  demanded  in  that  section  than  specie ;  for  the  same  reason,  that 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices  command  there, 
at  this  time,  a  premium  in  specie.  As  the  transfers  of  the  public  money 
are  made  by  the  Bank  of  t^e  United  States,  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  demand  for  specie  or  funds  that  can  be  remitted  consequent  uponsaeh 
transfers,  has  been  directed  against  that  iustitutioa.  All  the  evils  which 
the  community  in  particular  parts  of  the  country  has  suffered  from  the 
sudden  decrease  of  the  currency,  as  well  as  from  its  depreciation,  lia^ 
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been  ascribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  which,  in  transferring 
the  public  fonds^  has  been  a  passive  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment 

It  is  then  believed  that  the  evils  which  are  felt  in  those  sections  of  the 
Union  where  the  distress  is  most  general,  wiU  not  be  extensively  relieved 
by  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency.  The  sufferings  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  resume,  and  to 
continue,  specie  payments,  have  been  great.  They  are  not  terminated, 
and  must  continue  until  the  value  of  property,  and  the  price  of  labor, 
shall  assume  that  relation  to  the  precious  metals  which  our  wealth  and 
industry,  compared  with  those  of  other  States,  shall  enable  us  to  retain. 
Until  this  shall  be  effected,  an  abortive  attempt,  by  the  substitution  of 
a  paper  currency,  to  arrest  the  evils  we  are  suffering,  will  produce  the 
most  distressing  consequences.  The  sufferings  that  are  past  will,  in 
such  an  event,  recur  with  additionsd  violence,  and  the  nation  will  again 
find  itself  in  the  situation  which  it  held  at  the  moment  when  sx>ecie  pay- 
ments were  resumed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  CR^  WFOED. 

The  Honorable  the  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Bepresentativee. 
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Middletown  . 
New  York... 
Baltimore . . . 
Washington . 
Bichmond . . . 

Iforfolk 

Fayeftteville  . 
Charleston. . . 

Savannah 

Lexington... 
LoniSviUe  ... 
Chillicothe.. 
Cincinnati... 
Kew  Orleana. 
Pittsborgh.. 


fW4.716  00 
108,630  00 
254.400  00 

88,295  00 

64, 106  00 
448,020  00 
831,620  00 
494, 176  00 
155,680  00 

60,890  00 

93, 180  00 
190,890  00 
182.820  00 

73,240  00 
117,680  00 

15,960  00 
105,030  00 
174, 760  00 

82,680  00 


$10, 583, 147  09 


8,810,11140 
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B. 

STATEMENT  of  tU  Bank  Capital  in  the  »everal  StateB,  Districts,  and  Territoriet  of  At 
United  StateSf  as  far  as  it  was  known  at  the  Treasurif,  during  the  years  1814, 1815, 1816, 
and  1817. 


State,  District,  or  Tenitory. 


liEaine 

New  Hampshire 

Temumt 

Hassaobnsetts 

Ithode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colmnbia. 

Yirctaiia 

Nonb  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 


Oeor^.., 

Ix>iii3ana. 

Mississippi 

Tennessee. 

Kentooky.. 

Ohio....... 

Missouri... 


Bank  of  the  U.  States. 


CapitaL  1814. 


n. 


380,000  00 
838^250  00 


11, 
2, 
8, 

17. 
2, 

lit 

7, 
4, 
8, 
1, 
8, 

1. 


1, 


850,000  00 
317,820  00 
655,750  00 
185,352  00 
121, 932  00 
068,333  00 
996,090  00 
872,002  00 
060,814  00 
592,000  00 
576,600  00 
730,900  00 
623,680  00 
432,300  00 
100,000  00 
212,962  00 
832,600  00 
435^819  00 


80,87«^904  00 


CapitaL  1816. 


91,030,000  00 
942,850  00 


11,600, 
2.317, 
4,063, 

17, 700, 
2,071, 

15,346, 

073, 

8.243, 

4,244, 

4.752, 

2.694, 

8,832. 

1.239, 

1.402, 

100, 

865, 

1,882, 


000  00 
320  00 
675  00 
736  00 
957  00 
432  00 
890  00 
422  00 
765  00 
460  00 
600  00 
758  00 
440  00 
800  00 
000  00 
610  00 
000  00 
108  00 


88,185^828  00 


CapitaL  1816. 


$1,860,000  00 
943,850  00 


11, 650, 000  00 
2,817,320  00 
8, 009^  575  00 

17,145^970  00 
1,672;  115  00 

15,393,694  00 

974,600  00 

8, 340;  782  00 

4. 650, 176  00 

6,521.415  00 

2, 776;  000  00 

8,832,758  00 

1,602,600  00 

1,422,800  00 

100,000  00 

498,606  00 

2,057,000  00 

2;  806^  797  00 


89,880,707  00 


CsfittL  mi. 


$1.72O,0n  w 
097,550  M 


11, 900,000(10 

2,S17.SaDW 

4,021,803  00 

lO;  991. 704  00 

2, 076;  405  00 

15, 732;  615  00 

974,500  00 

8;  057,147  00 

6,006;  527  00 

4.88i50500 

2,796,600  00 

8. 919;  073  00 

1,50^600  00 

1, 432^300  00 

200,000  00 

995^500  00 

2,883;  100  00 

1^OQ0;OO9OO 

127.034  00 

193,U5  00 


90, 670;  446  00 
85,000;  000  00 

$125^071^44600 
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D. 

J  STATEMENT  showing  the  aggregate  anumni  of  the  oapitalf  draUationf  epecie.  and  di>- 
eoMnt»,of  eeveral  hanks,  {sixteen  in  number),  situated  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mhode  Isl- 
and, Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columhia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia^  and  Ohio, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  annually,  in  1813, 1815,  and  1819. 


TBAS. 

CAPITAL. 

CIBCUIA- 
XION. 

8PBCIB. 

DISC0UKT8. 

1813 

10,903,877 
8, 852, 871 
0,711,960 

10,845,844 
9.944,757 
4,259,334 

$3,060^149 
1,690,918 
1,720^465 

$12,900,975 
15.727.218 

1815 

iai> 

12,959.560 
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BEPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OK  THE  OUEBENOY,  ON  THE 
EXPEDIENCY  OF  INCREASING  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF 
THE  GOLD  HEREAFTER  TO  BE  COINED  AT  THE  MINT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Februaby  2,  1821. — Read,  and  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  HoiUBe. 

The.  Committee,  who  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
increasing  the  relative  valne  of  Groldy  hereafter  to  be  coined  at  the  miDt, 
have  attended  to  that  subject,  and  beg  leave  respectftiHy  to  report: 

That  they  are  of  opinion  the  value  of  American  Gold,  compared  with 
silver,  ought  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  by  law  at  present  established. 

On  inquiry,  they  find  that  Gold  coins,  both  foreign  and  of  the  United 
States,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  disappeared^  and,  from  the  best  calcu- 
lation that  can  be  made,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  they  will  be 
wholly  banished  firom  circulation^  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  under  our  present  regulations,  that  this  should  be  the  case. 

There  remains  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  are,  by  our  laws,  rated  at  a  value  lower  than  in  almost  any  other 
Country,  in  comparison  with  that  of  silver;  this  occasions  the  Gold  to 
be  constantly  selected,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  in  preference  to  sQver, 
whenever  required  for  remittance  from  this  to  foreign  countries;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  prevents  those  who  have  oceasion  to  remit  to  the 
United  States  £rom  doing  it  in  Gold. 

Hence,  there  is  a  continual  and  steady  drain  of  that  metal  from  Hm 
Country,  without  any  correspondent  return,  which  must  continue  while 
there  remains  any  of  it  among  us. 

The  importations  of  it  will  be  confined  to  small  quantities,  and  ftom 
Countries  from  which  nothing  better  can  be  obtained. 

There  have  been  coined,  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  nearly  six 
millions  of  dollars  in  Gold. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  considerable  portion  of  it  can,  at  this  time, 
be  found  within  the  United  States. 

It  is  ascertained,  in  one  of  our  x»rincipal  commercial  cities,  quite  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mint,  that  the  Gold  coin,  in  an  office  of  discount  asd 
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depq^it  oi  the  Bask  of  the  United  States,  there  loeated,  ia  November, 
1819,  amonnted  to  $165,000,  and  the  silver  coin  to  $118,000.  That, 
since  that  time,  the  silver  coin  has  increased  to  $700,000,  while  the  Gold 
coin  has  diminished  to  the  snm  of  $1,200,  one  hundred  only  of  which  is 
American*  And  it  is  stated,  that  the  vaults  of  the  State  banks,  in  the 
same  city,  havJAg  a  Capital,  in  the  aggregate,  a6  is  believed,  of  nearly 
eight  miUftons,  exhibit  a  similar  result  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted, 
tiliatOQ  examination  in  the  other  commercial,  cities  similar  additional 
proof  wiHild  be  furnished. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  of  serious  import,  to  be  decided  by  this 
nation,  whether  a  Gold  currency  be  at  all  desirable,  or  whether  it  should 
wholly  give  place  to  silver.  By  some  a  silver  currency  is  deemed  the 
most  eligible ;  they  contend,  that  ow  circulatiDg  metallic  currency  should 
be  i>onderoo8,  and  inconvenient  of  transmission,  that  it  would,  in  such 
case,  remain  in  the  country  and  stationary. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  believed,  by  your  committee,  that  a  more  port- 
able currency  may  be,  on  many  accounts,  and,  in  many  instances,  must 
be,  much  mi»ce  convenient,  and  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  that  the  lighter  and  smaller  the  currency,  in 
proportion  to  its  value,  the  greater  will  be  the  accommodation  in  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  great  extremes  of  the  Union. 

In  proportion  to  i!bi&  facility  the  price  of  exchange  will  be  lessened ; 
eoounercial  transactions  would,  thus,  be  carried  on  at  am  enhanced  profit 
to  all  concerned.  Moreover,  in  time  of  wax,  it  will  never  fail  to  become 
le^oisite  to  ma]{:e  use  of  ^^ecie  in  payments  and  remittaooes ;  and  these 
will  be  demanded,  almost  exclusively,  at  the  extreme  bord^is  sand  fnmt- 
ieis  of  thB  Union. 

In  such  case  Gold  furnishes  amedium,  which  will  not  be  light  and  con- 
venient^ but  whidi  can  be  tra^ismitted  with  seorecy,  tlu»reby  avoiding  the 
risks  incident  ta  war  and.  commotion. 

Those  who  carry  their  recollections  back  to  the  incidents  of  the  late 
war  eannot  fail  of  being  forcibly  impressed  with  this  ideoL 

Oor  empire  is  widely  extended  and  becoming  more  so }  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sparsely  settled..  The  transmiasioii  of  large  sums,  eispeeially 
in  time  of  war,  if  in  ponderous  silver,  must  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  olbani  times  attended  with  great  daager*  It  would  seem,  tberefCH^e, 
that,  as  currency^  the  Gold  Ooin  has,  in  this  countf y^  manifleist  advan- 
tages over  that  of  silver. 

Bitttj  theire  is  another  paortioular  not  unworthy  of  ooooiaideratian. 

We  have  biefore  stated,  that  the  Gtold  Coins  are  worth,  in  foreign 
countries,  more,  in  comparison  with  Silver,  than  in  our  own.  The  aver* 
age  of  this  increased  value  is  believed  to  exceed  six-tentdis  of  a  dollar  in 
every  fljgbeen  doUars, 

In  Spain  and  Poirtngal  three  half  eagles  are  worth,  sixteen  dollars;  in 
Cuba,  seventeen ;  in  the  West  Indies,  generally,  sixteen ;  in  England, 
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fifteen  and  one-fifth ;  in  Holland,  fifteen ;  and  in  France,  fifteen  and  a 
half. 

These  calculations  may  not  be  precisely,  as  stated,  bat  are  belieyed  to 
be  nearly  accurate. 

In  the  United  States,  before  the  establishment  of  the  present  govem- 
ment,  it  has  heretofore  been  ascertained  by  a  committee  of  Congiess, 
that,  by  custom,  the  value  of  Gold,  had  been  considered  as  equiyalentto 
about  fifteen  and  six- tenths  of  its  weight  in  Silver.  *  This,  without 
doubt,  arose  from  finding  this  to  be  the  average  of  the  different  values 
afSxed  to  the  Gold  in  different  foreign  countries. 

Why  it  was  thought  proper,  on  establishing  the  mint  of  the  TJmted 
States,  to  reduce  this  value  to  fifteen  for  one,  it  not  now  material  to  in- 
quire. It  is  sufScient  to  know  from  unhappy  experience,  that  its  tend- 
ency is  to  rid  us  of  a  gold  currency  and  leave  us  nothing  but  silver. 

The  merchants  if  they  have  occasion  to  import  specie  and  cannot 
obtain  silver,  are  compelled  to  import  Gold,  at  a  loss  of  from  two  to  ten 
per  cent.  If  they  have  a  remittance  to  make,  they  will,  if  i>oe8ible, 
exchange  silver  for  Gold,  as,  thereby,  they  will  gain  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  value  of  Gold  in  the  country  to  which  the  remit- 
tance is  to  be  made. 

An  occurrence  strikingly  illustrative  upon  this  point,  is  stated  in  an 
elaborate  report  of  a  former  conmiittee,  on  the  subject  of  the  cnnenqy, 
to  which  your  committee  would  beg  leave  to  refer,  as  affording  mueh 
useful  information  on  this  subject  generally. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
Baring  &  Go.  of  London,  for  the  supply  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
specie,  in  equal  parts,  as  near  as  might  be  practicable,  of  Gold  and  sil- 
ver, at  the  American  standard.  The  amount  was  accordingly  furnished; 
but  not  a  dollar  of  it  in  Gold;  although  Gold  is  a  currency  of  Great 
Britain,  and  silver  is  admissible  there,  as  a  tender,  in  but  very  small 
sums. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  objected,  that,  if  we  should  now  render  Gold  foor 
per  cent,  better,  we  shall,  thereby,  put  into  the  hands  of  its  present 
holders,  a  clear  nett  gain  to  that  amount,  provided  they  hold  it  with  an 
intent  to  use  it  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  not  perceived  how  this  wiU  injure  the  public  or  individuals. 
And  it  will  not  be  regretted  by  the  benevolent,  that  individuals  should 
be  benefited,  if  no  one  be  injured. 

If,  however,  individual  wealth  be  a  public  blessing,  all  will  be  bene- 
fited. At  any  rate,  this  is  an  incident  utterly  unavoidable,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  this  case. 

It  must  be  submitted  to ;  as,  otherwise,  a  positive  national  evil,  of 
great  magnitude,  as  your  committee  deem  it,  must  be  encountered. 

It  will,  moreover,  be  objected,  that  speculators  will  take  advantage  of 
the  unwary,  and,  ere  they  will  have  been  apprized  of  the  increased  value 
of  their  Gold,  will  have  purchased  it  of  them  at  the  former  rate. 

*  See  page  441. 
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Thia,  however,  your  committee  believe,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
counteracted  by  a  provision  in  the  bill,  accompanying  this  report,  that 
the  ooin,  at  it«  increased  value,  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender,  until  the 
first  of  July  next.  In  this  way,  those  who  would  buy  it  with  a  view  to 
speculation  would  sustain  a  loss  of  interest  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  as  would  otherwise  be  gained  by  the  purchase. 

K  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  measure  in  contemplation,  the  present 
is  the  moment  when  it  can  and  ought  to  be  done.  The  longer  we  con- 
tinue under  the  present  regula&on  the  worse  will  be  our  condition  and 
the  greater  the  injury  we  shall  have  sustained. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  in  conformity  to  the  foregoing  sentiments, 
ask  leave  to  report  a  bill. 


[3l8t  Congress,  1st  Session,  135.] 

REPORT  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY,  (CS 
COMPLIANCE  WITH  A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE,  OF 
THE  20TH  DECEMBER,  1828,)  RESPECTING  THE  RELATIVE 
VALUE  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  &c. 

May  4, 1830. — Read^  and  ordered  to  he  printed,  and  tbat  1000  additional  copies  be 

sent  to  the  Senate. 

Treasury  Department,  May  4, 1830. 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the  29th  of  December, 
1828,  "  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  proportional  values  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  relation  to  each  other ;  and  to  state  such  alterations  in  the  gold  coins 
of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  conform  those  coins  to  the 
silver  coins,  in  their  true  relative  value,  and  to  report  at  their  next  ses- 
sion;^ the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Whatever  causes  affect  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  must 
have  first  affected  the  absolute  or  intrinsic  value  of  one  or  both  of  them; 
And  hence  every  inquiry  as  to  the  former  necessarily  involves  the  latter; 
the  quantity  of  labor  applied,  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  of 
soil,  climate,  &c.,  which  enter  into  the  production  of  any  given  article, 
constitutes  one  principal  measure  of  its  value.  But  labor  alone  cannot 
determine  the  value  of  a  product:  that  which  is  not  suited  either  to  the 
real  or  imaginary,  wants  of  man,  can  have  no  value  in  his  estimation, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  labor  required  for  its  produc- 
tion. Hence  another  measure  of  value  is  to  be  sought,  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  product  to  these  wants.  The  aggregate  of  causes  which 
control  the  value  of  these  measures,  resi)ectively,  is  comprehended  in 
the  terms  supply  and  demand^  which  alone  regulate  and  establish  the 
intrinsic  as  well  as  relative  values  of  all  exchangeable  articles.  Those 
of  gold  and  silver  are  governed  by  the  same  general  laws  which  deter- 
mine the  values  of  other  products :  but  public  necessity  having  re- 
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quired  the  establishment  of  some  standard  measnre,  in  which  contracts 
may  be  made,  and  exchanges  regulated ,  between  eommnnities,  the  pre- 
dons  metals  have,  by  general  consent,  been  adc^yted  as  the  most  fit 
material  for  this  purpose.  This  application  of  these  metals,  where  two 
or  more  are  used  as  standard  measures  of  property,  gives  them  a  qoal- 
ity  which  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  articles  of  commerce.  It  sub- 
jects their  value  to  the  influence  of  political  regulations,  whereby  the 
demand  may  be  increased  or  diminished  for  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
their  relative  vidnes  changed,  according  to  the  interests  or  caprices  of 
governments.  But  this  effect  is  also  controlled  by  the  same  general  con- 
siderations which  determine  the  value  of  all  other  articles  entering  into 
the  purposes  of  human  economy;  viz:  supply  and  demand^  and  ihe 
values  thus  ascertained  are  the  result  of  the  public  judgment,  made  up 
by  the  combined  intelligence  of  all  those  who  best  understand  the  real 
state  of  the  market. 

There  are  probably  fsrw  measures  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  governments,  from  their  origin,  wherein  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  have  indicated  more  distrust  of  th^r  judg- 
ment, or  in  Y^^ich  so  many  mistakes  have  been  committed,  as  in  that  of 
adjusting  and  regulating  the  metallic  standards  of  value,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  therefore  indulges 
no  hope  of  being  able  to  remove  those  difficulties,  which  inherently  be- 
long to  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  original  adaptation  of  metals  to  measure  of  property  was  founded 
on  weight  and  fineness  alone.  The  use  of  coins  computed  by  tale  was 
of  later  invention ;  and  the  terms  which  express  moneys  of  account  were 
generally  all  derived  from  units  of  weights,  and  were  originally  synoni- 
mous  with  them.  The  Egyptian  talent  was  a  measure  of  weight,  and 
also  a  money  of  account :  the  Boman  pound,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  minWy  had  the  same  properties ;  and  so  of  many 
others.  But  the  great  convenience  of  computing  measures  of  property 
by  tale,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  disclosed  by  experience, 
that  coins  could  easily  be  kept  in  circulation  by  tale,  although  below 
the  standaid  weight,  have  induced  governments  to  rely  upon  this  mode 
of  computation,  and  frequently  to  debase  their  coins,  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  from  the  people  without  their  knowledge.  A  few  exam- 
ples will  suffice  to  show  the  progress  of  governments  in  this  respect. 
Twenty  shillings,  weighing  3  oz.  12  dwt  IC  grs.  will  now  pay  an  annuity 
in  England,  (allowing  for  a  small  difference  between  the  Saxon  and 
Troy  pounds)  contracted  to  be  paid  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  weight  of  silver ;  being  twenty 
shillings  of  the  coinage  of  that  day.  In  other  countries,  the  debase- 
menv  of  coins  is  even  more  remarkable. 

The  German  florin  was  originally  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  $2  28 ;  it  is 
now  a  silver  coin,  worth  about  39J  cents.    The  French  livre  originally 
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contained  a  ponnd  of  silver,  equal  to  7,555  Troy  grains ;  worth,  aooording 
to  tlie  United  States'  standard,  $18  16 :  it  is  now  worth  IS^^  cents. 
The  SSpanish  maravedi,  in  the  year  1220,  weighed  eighty-four  grains  of 
gold,  which,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the  British  or  United  States^  standard, 
was  worth  $3  19 }  and  the  maravedi  of  the  present  day  is  abont  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent. 

The  reigns  of  Henry  the  YIII.  and  Edward  the  YI.  are  tibe  most  dis- 
tinguished in  English  history  for  reckless  abuses  in  the  debasement  of 
the  measures  of  property.  Prior  to  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  former 
reign,  gold  was  estimated,  at  the  mint,  in  comparison  with  silver,  at 
11^^  to  1.  The  subsequent  abuses  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  dif- 
ferent ratios  established  during  this  period. 

By  successive  changes,  the  relative  value  of  gold  was  reduced;  and,  in 
the  36th  Henry  Yin.  it  was  estimated  at  6^  to  1. 

37th  Henry  YIII.  do  5  to  1. 

3d  Edward  YI.  do  5^  to  1. 

4th  Edward  YI.  do  4}|f  to  1. 

5th  Edward  YI.  do  2ftt  to  1. 

These  debasements  were  effected  chiefly  by  increasing  tlfe  proportion 
of  alloy  in  silver  coins,  while  their  legal  value  at  the  Mint,  and  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  was  unchanged.  They  procured  for  the  Crown  the  means 
of  extensive  plunder;  but  it  is  probable  that  no  small  portion  Vent  into 
the  pockets  of  the  numerous  sharpers  which  such  a  policy  must  have 
produced. 

These  examples  are  not  less  discreditable  to  the  morality  of  govern- 
ments than  to  the  intelligence  of  their  people;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  so  great  frauds  would  have  been  attempted  if  their  real  character 
had  been  generally  understood.  The  United  States  are,  as  yet,  exempt 
from  all  such  imputations  in  the  regulation  of  their  coins,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  acts  of  this  Government  in  relation  to  its  coinage; 
which  may  not  be  unprofitable  in  the  present  investigation. 

On  the  6th  July,  1785,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  Congress,  that 
the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  should  be  one  dollar; 

That  the  smallest  coin  be  of  copper,  of  which  200  pass  for  one  dollitf ; 
and 

That  the  several  pieces  shall  increase  in  a  decimal  ratio. 

Neither  the  fineness  nor  weight  of  the  unit  was  fixed,  but  no  doubt  the 
Spanish  dollar  was  intended  for  the  standard. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1786,  it  was  Besolvedj  That  the  standard  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  gold  and  silver  shall  be  eleven  parts  fine 
and  one  part  alloy. 

That  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  (viz :  the  dollar)  shall  con- 
tain of  fine  silver  375.64  grains.  [This  proposition  originated  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  1782 — see  his  memoirs,  1st  volume,  page  43.] 
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That  the  money  of  account,  to  correspond  with  the  division  of  coins, 
proceed  in  a  decimal  ratio  as  follows,  viz : 

MQls,  the  lowest  money  of  account,  of  which  one  thousand 

shaU  be  equal  to  the  Federal  dollar  or  money  unit 0. 0001 

Cents,  the  highest  copper  piece,  one  hundred  equal  to  a  dol- 
lar...   0.010 

Dismes,  the  lowest  silver  coin,  ten  equal  to  a  dollar 0.100 

Dollars,  the  highest  silver  coin 1.000 

That  betwixt  the  dollar  and  the  lowest  copi)er  coin,  as  fixed  by  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  the  6th  July,  1786,  there  shall  be  three  silver 
coins  and  one  copper  coin. 

That  the  silver  coins  shall  be  as  follows. 

One  coin,  containing  187.82  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  half  a 
dollar. 

One  coin,  containing  75.125  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a  double 
disme. 

One  coin,  containing  37.564  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a  disme. 

That  the  two  copper  coins  shall  be  as  follows : 

One,  equal  to  the  y^  part  of  the  Federal  dollar,  to  be  called  a  cent; 
and 

One,  equal  to  the  y^  part  of  the  Federal  dollar,  to  be  called  a  half 
cent. 

That  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  avoirdupois  weight  of  copper  shall 
constitute  one  hundred  cents. 

That  there  shall  be  two  gold  coins :  one,  containing  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  grains  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousandth  parts  of  a 
grain  of  fine  gold,  equal  to  ten  dollars,  to  be  stamx>ed  with  the  American 
eagle,  and  to  be  called  an  eagle. 

One,  containing  123.134  grains  of  fine  gold,  equal  to  five  doUars^  to  be 
stami>ed  in  like  manner,  to  be  called  a  half  eagle. 

That  the  mint  price  of  a  pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  silver,  {i 
fine,  shall  be  f*]mn«  dollars  nine  dimes  and  two  cents. 

That  the  mint  price  of  a  pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  gold^  \i  fine, 
shall  be  209.77  dollars. 

On  the  16th  October,  1786,  Congress  adopted  an  ordinance  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  regu- 
lating the  value  and  alloy  of  coin. 

By  this  ordinance  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  assay-master  to  receive 
gold  and  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin,  to  assay  the  same,  and  give  his 
certificates  for  the  value  at  the  following  rates : 

For  every  xK)imd,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  gold  or  foreign  gold  coin, 
\i  fine,  $209.77,  money  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  reso- 
lution of  8th  August,  1786. 

r*Thi8  is  an  error  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  edition  of  the 
laws.  The  valae  of  a  ponnd  weight  of  silver  11-12  fine,  without  allowance  for  coin- 
age, at  the  rate  of  375.64  grains  of  pure  sUver  to  the  dollar;  is  f  14.056,  but  no  coins  were 
made  under  this  regulation. — ^H.] 
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For  every  poand,  troy  weight,  of  nncomed  silver  or  foreign  silver  ooid, 
^  fine,  $13^<fo  money  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid. 

It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  duly  enter 
the  certificates  for  uncoined  gold  and  silver  issued  by  the  assay-master, 
and  to  pay  ninety-five  hundredths  of  the  amount  thereof  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  five-hundredths  in  the  copper  coin  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  proceedings  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  was  retained 
at  the  mint,  on  the  coinage  of  gold,  about  ^,  and  on  that  of  silver  about 
f^j  of  one  per  cent. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  2d  April,  1792,  establishing  the  mint  and  rega* 
lating  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  fixes  the  weight  of  the  eagle  at 
247^  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of  standard  gold,  equal  to  i^th 
parts  fine^  and  the  weight  of  the  dollar  at  371^  grains  of  pure,  and  416 
grains  of  standard,  silver,  equal  to  -J^H  P^i^  ^^  It  may  be  remarked, 
that,  when  the  United  States'  dollar  was  established  at  375  ^^^  grains 
pure  silver,  and  the  eagle  at  2463^oVo  grains  of  pure  gold,  the  propor- 
tional value  of  gold  to  silver  was  1  to  15.253.  At  that  time  the  ounce 
of  standard  silver  in  England,  H  fine,  or  444  grains  pure,  was  valued  at 
the  miut  at  5«.  2d.,  and  the  ounce  of  standard  gold,  ^  fine,  at  3L  17«. 
lOj^d. ;  hence  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  1  to  15.209 ;  neariy 
the  same  with  that  proi)osed  by  the  resolution  of  1786.  But  the  weight 
of  the  United  States'  dollar  was  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter  coinage  of  Spanish  dollars ;  and  hence  the  reduction  of  it,  by  the 
act  of  1792,  to  371^  grains ;  which,  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  intended  to  be  an  average  of  the  weight 
of  the  Spanish  dollars  then  most  current.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to 
silver,  as  fixed  by  the  same  act,  was  also  founded  on  a  supposed  aver- 
age of  the  relative  values  of  those  metals,  as  established  amongst  the 
principal  commercial  nations.  But  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reason 
the  fineness  of  the  silver  was  varied  in  that  act  firom  \i  to  Hli- 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that,  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  gold  to  sQ- 
ver  as  1  to  15,  the  mint  regulations  of  other  countries  were  referred  to, 
rather  than  the  market  prices ;  and,  as  silver  has  not  been  made  a  gen- 
eral tender,  nor  is  it  extensively  coined,  in  England,  the  mint  regula- 
tions of  that  country  bear  but  a  remote  relation  to  the  actual  market 
value  of  silver,  and  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  any  guide  in  ascer- 
taining the  new  ratio.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States,  various  causes  have  contributed  to 
lessen  the  comparative  demand  for  silver.  That  which  has  the  most 
direct  influence  upon  it  is  the  revolution  in  the  India  trade:  some  of  the 
chief  manufiactures  of  that  country  are  no  longer  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  England  pays  for  her  whole  consumption  of  India  fabrics 
in  fabrics  of  her  own  manufacture. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1829,  that^  in  the  commerce  with 
India,  the  difficulty  was  not  as  formerly,  to  find  precious  metals  to  remit 
in  payment  of  the  balance,  but  to  find  returns  from  India  to  Europe. 
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The  change  adopted  in  the  monetary  system  of  England  in  1816,  by 
which  payments  in  silver  were  limited  to  foily  shillings,  has  also  dimin- 
ished the  comparative  demand.  These  facts  indicate  causes  for  fluctua- 
tion in  relative  values,  which,  depending  on  the  will  of  every  inde- 
X>endent  government,  as  well  as  the  oi)erations  of  commercial  enterprise, 
are  beyond  the  rea<di  of  the  political  power  of  other  governments  to 
obviate  or  control. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  safely  asserted  that  there  are  no  data  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  known  causes  which  affect  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
from  which  a  calculation  of  their  values  can  be  made  with  any  claim  to 
certainty.  These  can  alone  be  discovered  in  the  results  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand.  But  these  results  are 
various  at  different  periods  in  the  same  place,  and  in  different  places  at 
the  same  period. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  time  employed  in  this  in- 
quiry has  not  been  sufficient  to  collect  the  flEicts  necessary  to  a  full  de- 
velopment of  these  results.  A  circular,  sent  to  Europe,  has  obtained  but 
Uttle  information.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  exx>ected  that  much  could 
be  procured  on  a  subject  so  complex  in  its  nature,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, except  by  a  direct  correspondence  with  those  who  had  made  it  a 
peculiar  study,  and  whose  leisure  and  public  spirit  would  authorize  so 
heavy  a  demand  on  their  attention.  The  requisite  facts,  so  far  as  they 
are  developed  by  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  France  and  England,  are  believed  to  be  accurately  ascertained. 
Several  gentlemen,  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  research,  have,  at 
considerable  labor,  rendered  valuable  information  to  the  Department. 
Pai>ers,  communicated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  John  White,  of  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Samuel  Moore,  director  of  the  mint,  and  also  a  number  of  tabular 
statements  in  relation  to  exchanges,  prices  current  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  calculations  reducing  the  coins  and  moneys  of  account  of  other 
countries  into  the  money  of  the  United  States,  are  appended. 

England  and  France,  by  reason  of  their  wealth  and  extensive  com- 
mercial connexion,  furnish  the  best  data  for  ascertaining  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  in  Europe,  if  not  throughout  the  world;  and  it  is  from 
these  countries  that  the  information  most  relied  upon  has  been  derived. 

But,  to  avoid  confounding  the  different  ratios  of  these  metals,  their 
distinctive  character  should  be  noticed. 

1st.  The  ratio  fixed  by  regulation,  or  the  value  of  gold  coins  com- 
pared with  silver  coins. 

2d.  The  legal  value  of  one  metal  compared  with  the  market  price  of 
the  other,  or  gold  coins  compared  with  silver  bullion,  or  silver  coin  with 
gold  bullion. 

•3d.  Gold  bullion  compared  with  silver  bullion  at  the  mint,  when  a 
charge  for  coinage  is  made. 

4th.  Gold  bulHon  with  silver  bullion,  in  the  market. 

__^ • _ 

*  Whenever  this  designation  is  referred  to  in  this  report,  it  is  termed  mint  price,  iA 
distinction  from  the  Talne  of  the  coins,  which  is  termed  mint  value. 
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In  England,  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  is  coined  into  £4  4«.  11-^. }  and, 
as  there  is  no  charge  for  coinage,  the  legal  mint  price  is  the  same  with 
the  value  of  the  metal  when  coined.  An  ounce  of  pure  silver  is  coined 
into  58. 11.35135(2. ;  and  as  58. 11.35135(2. :  M  4«.  ll^dL  : :  ||  1 :  14.2878, 
the  ratio  of  pure  gold  to  pure  silver  in  English  coin.  But  the  price 
given  for  pure  silver  at  the  mint  is  67^  pence  per  ounce ;  and  as  67^. 
:  £4: 4«.  ll^d. : :  1 :  15.209,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  at  the  mint  before 
coinage,  or  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coins.  As  the  mint  price  of  gold  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  gold  coins,  this  difference  arises  finom  the 
charge  for  coining  silver,  the  ounce  of  standard  silver  being  received  at 
the  mint  at  62«.  and  coined  into  668.  But  the  market  price  of  silver, 
owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  coinage,  is  considerably  below  that  of 
the  mint ;  it  may  be  averaged,  for  the  last  five  years,  at  64r^^  per  ok. 
(pure;)  and  as  64.43d. :  £4  4«.  U-ffd. :  :  1 :  15.81,  the  ratio  of  gold  coins 
to  silver  bullion  in  the  market.  The  total  expense  of  exporting  gold 
and  silver  to  Europe,  according  to  various  accoimts  of  sales,  may  be  es- 
timated, at  the  maximum,  at  2  per  cent.*  K  to  these  charges  be  added 
the  premium  given  in  the  United  States  for  gold,  we  have  the  total 
amount  of  the  expense  of  a  payment  made  in  England  or  France  in 
specie.  But  in  order  to  compare  this  payment  with  that  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  on  England,  it  must  be  observed  that  bills  are  computed  at 
$4  441-  for  the  pound  sterling,  while,  in  fact,  the  pound  sterling  or  sov- 
ereign, containing  113.0016  grains  of  pure  gold,  is  equal  to  $4  56.57,  (as 
247^  grains  of  pure  gold  in  an  eagle :  113.0016  : :  $10  :  $4  56.57 ;)  hence, 
2.73  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  to  the  nominal  par  of  the  bill  to  make  the  real 
par.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  table  B,  that  the  average  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver  bullion  in  England,  for  the  last  10  years,  is  1  to  15.8,  which  makes 
the  pound  sterling  worth  $4  80.92,  or  5^  per  cent,  more  than  its  per 
value. 

The  comparison  between  a  payment  by  bill  of  exchange,  and  by  ship- 
ment of  specie,  may  be  made  by  ascertaining  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  pound  sterling  at  nominal  par,  (444.44)  and  its  real  value, 
according  to  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market,  ($4  80.92)  and  ad- 
ding the  cost  of  shipment.  The  several  items  which  make  up  this  dif- 
ference may  be  exhibited  as  follows : 

Suppose  £100  payable  in  London,  nominal  par $444  44 

Add,  for  jflifference  between  nominal  and  real  par,  2.73  per 
cent 12  13 

Real  par,  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  15 $456  57 

Add,  for  error  in  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  (which  is  1 :  15.8, 
instead  of  1 :  15)  5J  per  cent 24  35 

Eeal  par  at  the  true  ratio 480  92 

Add  to  this  last  item,  for  charges  of  shipment,  and  15  days' 
interest  for  realizing  the  sale  of  bullion,  2  per  cent 9  61.8 

*(See  Table  L.) 
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Making  the  payment  in  specie  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a  bill  at 
sight  at  10.37  per  cent,  advance^  or  9.37  for  bills  at  00  days. 

Upon  the  8upi)osition  that  the  expense  of  shipping  gold  and  silver  is 
the  same,  the  premium  that  may  be  afforded  for  gold,  when  exchange 
iH  9.37  for  bills  at  60  days'  sight,  will  be  5^  per  cent,  which  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States'  ratio  of  1 :  15,  and  the  real  ratio  of 
1:15.8. 

There  are  remarkable  discrepancies  in  the  tables  of  the  rates  of  ex- 
chsmge  and  prices  current  of  bullion,  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  at  least 
with  any  information  now  in  possession.  Table  K  states  the  exchange 
with  England  for  1821  at  8^,  and  the  premium  for  gold  at  the  same  x)eriod 
1.94  per  cent;  the  same  table  gives  for  1825  exchange  at  8^,  and  pre- 
mimn  for  gold  3/^.  These  discrepancies  show  that  the  tables  of  prices 
current,  are  either  not  accurately  made  up,  or  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
miiformity  in  tiie  prices  to  form  a  guide. 

The  United  States'  dollar  contains  416  grains  of  standard,  or  371| 
grains  of  pure  silver.  The  eagle  contains  270  grains,  standard  \^  fine, 
or  247}  grains  of  pure  gold,  making  the  ratio  1  to  15.  Gold,  within  the 
last  8  years,  has  commanded  a  premium  from  1  to  6J  per  cent. ;  this  fluc- 
tuation is  partly  owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  But  a  comparison  of 
silver  bullion  with  that  of  gold,  in  England,  can  alone  show  wha^is  the 
highest  premium  which  can  be  afforded  for  gold  in  the  United  States, 
before  silver  can  be  shipped  with  equal  advantage.  United  States'  dol- 
lars command  in  England  57}  pence  sterling  per  ounce,  equal  to  64.43 
per  ounce  for  pure  silver.  Hence,  each  dollar  is  worth  4«.  1^.  in  Eng- 
land. One  dollar,  in  gold  24f  grains  pure,  or  27  grains  standard  (H)  is 
worth  (at  £S  17«.  9d.  per  ounce)  4«.  4.48J,  and  the  difference  between 
the  gold  and  silver  dollar  will  be  4«.  4.48J — 4«.,  lid=2.6Sd.  or  5.37  per 
cent,  which  is  the  premium  that  can  be  afforded  for  gold  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  metals  bear  these  prices,  upon  the  supposition  that  sil- 
ver can  be  shipped  at  the  same  expense  as  gold.  The  last  quotations  of 
bullion  make  gold  £3  lis.  M,  and  dollars  4«.  9^.  the  ounce ;  making  the 
difference  6J  x>^r  cent ;  while  the  quotations  for  1827,  '8,  make  dollars 
4«.  9§(2.,  and  gold  £3  17«.  6^.  or  4§  per  cent. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  fluctuation  in  the  premium  for  gold  in 
the  United  States  is  not  attributable  to  the  exchange  with  England,  but 
exclusively  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  respective  values  of  gold  and  silver 
in  that  country.  But,  whenever  the  difference  of  exchange,  above  the 
real  x>ar,  is  less  than  the  difference  between  the  mint  and  market  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  the  premium  given  for  the  preferred  metal 
will  be  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  rather  than  by  the  relative 
values  of  the  metals.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  the  tables  of  prices  cur- 
rent show,  that,  when  exchange  is  at  or  near  par,  no  premium  is  given 
for  gold;  and  that,  when  exchange  rose  to  12  per  cent,  gold  commanded 
a  premium  of  about  0  per  cent.  The  maximum  influence  of  exchange 
on  the  price  of  gold  in  the  United  States  can  therefore  only  be  ascer- 
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tained,  when  the  premiom  for  bills  is  so  high  as  to  exceed  any  possible 
difference  between  the  mint  and  market  relative  values  of  gold  smd  sil- 
ver, and  to  make  it  certain  that  the  premium  for  gold  has  risen  to  the 
I)oint  at  which  silver  can  be  exported,  to  pay  balances  with  the  same 
advantage  as  gold.  If  the  exchange,  or  its  influence  on  the  price  of  gold 
or  silver,  were  a  true  test  of  their  relative  values,  it  would  prove  a  fluc- 
tuation more  than  sufScient  to  deter  any  government  from  attempting 
to  fix  them  by  regulation. 

It  is  because  exchange  has  rarely  been  so  unfavorable  to  the  United 
States  as  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  its  maximum,  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  question  of  relative  values.  This  con- 
sideration suggests,  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  an  average  pre- 
mium for  gold  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years,  as  a  criterion 
for  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver ;  and  that  the  only  inference  of  this  nature 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  highest  rate  of  premium  given  for  gold,  which 
is  to  be  corrected  by  the  market  prices  of  the  two  metaht  in  those  coon- 
tries  to  which  they  are  exported.  The  highest  premium  for  gold  quoted 
in  the  prices  current  is  6f  per  cent,  which  makes  the  ratio  1  to  1C.01|. 
The  lowest  price  of  gold  in  England,  during  the  same  i>eriod,  will  be 
found  £3  lis.  6d.  an  ounce,  and  the  highest  price  of  silver  correspond- 
ing as  to  time,  is  59.  2d,  per  ounce  standard ;  making  the  ratio  of  the 
pure  metal  1  to  15.28.  The  mean  ratio  between  these  extremes,  i^  1  to 
15.64 ;  but  the  average,  deduced  from  the  market  prices  of  the  metals 
respectively  in  England,  as  before  stated,  for  the  last  10  years,  is  1  to 
15.8,  which  shows  that  a  mean  ratio  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  Other  correctives  must,  therefore,  be 
found,  for  which  the  monetary  system  of  France  affords  the  best  lights. 
In  that  country,  the  currency  is  essentially  gold  and  silver;  and  in  a 
nation  of  so  much  wealth  and  internal  commerce,  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rency being  in  proportion  to  its  business,  the  demand  for  coinage  is  veiy 
great;  and  the  mint  being  well  supplied,  especially  with  silver,  is  kept 
in  fiill  operation,  and  gives  great  activity  to  the  bullion  market,  which 
consequently  produces  an  extensive  influence  upon  those  of  other 
countries. 

By  the  mint  regulations  of  France,  gold  and  silver  are  fixed  at  -f^  fine, 
y^  alloy.  The  kilogramme  of  gold  (equal  to  1 5434  grains  troy,  or  13890.6 
pure)  is  coined  into  3100  francs ;  hence  one  gold  franc  contains  4.480^ 
grains  pure  gold,  which  is  equal  to  9.5167  sterling,  or  18^^  cents  in 
U.  S.  gold.  The  l^ogramme  of  silver,  9-10  fine,  is  coined  into  200  francs; 
hence  one  silver  franc  contains  69.453  troy  grains  of  pure  silver;  and  as 
371.25 :  69.453 : :  1  to  l^o^  ^^^^j  ^^^  value  of  the  franc  in  U.  S.  silver- 
difference  3^  per  cent;  and  as  69.453:371.25:  :  $1  :  5  francs  34.534 
centimes,  the  value  of  the  TJ.  S.  dollar  in  francs  and  centimes;  and  as 
4.48084  :  69.453 : :  1 :  15.5,  the  ratio  of  gold  coin  to  silver  coin  in  France* 
The  charge  for  coinage  at  the  French  mint  is  3  francs  per  kilogramme 
of  gold,  or  3.10  per  cent,  nearly,  and  9  francs  per  kilogramme  of  silver, 
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or  1^  per  cent.  The  mint  price  of  the  kilogramme  of  gold  is  therefore 
3091,  and  that  of  silver  197  francs  ]  and  ^fif^  gives  15.09  to  1,  as  the 
ratio  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  bullion.  Kow  if  all  the  gold  and  silver 
offered  in  the  market  can  be  used  at  the  mint,  the  market  price  will 
never  be  less  than  the  mint  price;  but  the  market  price  may  exceed  the 
mint  price;  and  since  the  Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments, 
or  for  the  last  13  years,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  gold  has  commanded 
a  small  premium  of  from  i*  to  f  per  cent,  averaging  about  ^  per  cent. 
If  this  premium  be  added  to  the  legal  relative  value  of  the  gold,  the 
ratio  will  be  as  1  to  15.58.  The  average  value  of  the  U.  S.  dollar  in 
France  is  computed  at  5  frs.  26.065  centimes,  and  the  true  value, 
as  above  stated,  is  5  frs.  34.534,  making  a  loss  of  1.609  per  cent,  upon 
the  exportation  of  silver  dollars  compared  with  the  par  of  exchange. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  gold  is  worth  one  half  per  cent,  more 
than  silver,  according  to  the  mint  ratio;  hence  the  advantage  of 
shipping  gold  to  France  is  (J  + 1.609=)  2.109  per  cent,  provided  It 
silver  dollars  will  purchase  1  gold  eagle  in  the  United  States;  this 
added  to  the  difference  between  the  U.  8.  mint  ratio  and  that  of 
France,  (3^)  gives  5.409  per  cent,  for  the  premiuip,  which  may  be 
afforded  for  gold  before  silver  can  be  exported,  making  the  ratio  1 :  15.82. 

In  the  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  ratio  in  France  is  sup- 
posed to  fluctuate  between  1 :  15.69  and  1 :  15.58,  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  first  is  deduced  from  the  mint  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
last  from  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  coins,  allowing  for  an  half 
per  cent,  premium  on  those  of  gold. 

The  market  prices  of  silver,  however,  show  the  average*  to  be  below 
the  mint  price;  and  it  is  only  from  the  market  price  of  both  metals,  with- 
out regard  to  the  mint  price,  that  the  true  relative  value  is  to  be  found. 
From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  ratio  in  England,  for  the  last 
10  years,  is  1 :  15.8;  for  the  last  five  years,  1 :  15.81;  and  in  France,  for 
the  last  13  y^ars,  1 :  15.82.  The  near  conformity  of  these  rates  almost 
amounts  to  demonstration  of  the  true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
It  should  be  observed  that,  among  the  various  causes  which  disturb  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  the  restrictions  against  their  exiK)rtation  have 
perhaps  the  most  decisive  effect,  and  are  the  most  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  bullion  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ascertained  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  gold  reduced  the  price  of  that  which 
was  prohibited  5  jier  cent,  below  that  which  could  be  lawfully  exported. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Spanish  American 
continent,  although  ineffectual  as  to  their  object,  could  not  fail  to  influ- 
ence very  sensibly  the  values  of  both  metals,  and  more  especially  that 
of  silver,  which,  by  reason  of  its  greater  bulk  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
is  the  more  difficult  to  conceal.  However  uniform  prohibitory  laws  may 
be,  the  irregularity  of  their  execution  by  different  officers,  under  various 
temptations,  must  necessarily  derange  the  ordinary  operations  of  supply 
and  demand.    But  as  these  restrictions  give  way  to  a  more  rational 
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policy,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  price  of  silver,  which  has  been  most 
affected  by  them,  will  be  reduced  in  other  countries;  and  this  is  prob- 
ably one  cause  for  the  reduction  in  it  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
great  political  changes  in  Spanish  America  and  Brazil.  A  view  of  these 
considerations  has  directed  the  present  inquiry  mainly  to  the  condition 
of  the  bullion  market  in  those  countries  where  there  are  no  restrictions^ 
as  furnishing  the  only  data  to  be  relied  upon  for  ascertaining  the  results 
sought.  The  market  in  France  essentially  regulates  that  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  the  British  market,  by 
reason  of  its  extensive  connexions,  may  be  considered  as  controlling 
that  of  every  other  commercial  nation  in  the  world;  or  rather  the  result 
of  the  various  influences  which  affect  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  may  be  most  accurately  ascertained  where  these 
metals  are  most  extensively  used  and  ireely  bought  and  sold,  which  is 
in  France  and  England.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry  into  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  well  known  fact, 
that,  wherever  an  erroneous  mint  regulation  exists,  the  metal  rated  high- 
est is  always  used  as  the  standard  measure  of  property;  and  whether 
the  fluctuation  to.be  corrected  has  arisen  fh>m  a  superabundant  supply 
of  one,  or  a  deficient  supply  of  the  other,  the  only  correction  that  can 
be  safely  made,  is  to  increase  the  mint  value  of  the  coins  of  that  metal 
which  has  been  estimated  too  low.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  change 
the  mint  value  of  that  which  had  been  rated  too  high,  because  of  its  im- 
mediate and  obvious  effect  on  contracts.  For  instance,  all  contracts  in 
the  United  States  are  now  made  with  reference  to  the  mint  value  of  sil- 
ver coins:  gold  being  rated  too  low  at  the  mint  for  its  market  value,  no 
payments  will  be  made  in  it,  because  silver  being  made  by  the  mint 
regulations  a  tender  at  a  higher  rate  than  its  market  value,  and  the 
payer  having  his  option,  will  always  pay  in  the  coin  that  pays  the  roost 
debt  in  proportion  to  what  it  costs  him.  The  most  easy  change  may  there- 
fore be  made  in  the  value  of  the  gold  coin;  but,  in  determining  what 
ought  to  be  the  ratio  of  coins  to  coins,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  vie^ 
the  constant  liability  of  the  metals  to  fluctuation,  and  so  to  adjust  the 
ratio,  if  x)ossible,  that,  while  both  metals  may  be  kept  in  circulation,  that 
which  is  most  desirable  for  currency  may  not  be  at  any  time  estimated 
lower  in  the  coin  than  in  the  market.  It  is  this  consideration  which  con- 
stitutes  the  essential  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  mint  regnlationSt 
The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  controlled; 
and  even  the  attempt  to  conform  the  mint  to  the  market  values  mast 
produce  a  change  in  the  latter.  But  if,  after  adjusting  the  ratio  at  the 
mint  by  raising  the  value  of  the  gold  coins,  it  should  happen  that  silver 
should  rise  in  the  market  above  the  mint  value,  the  silver  coins,  ex- 
change with  foreign  countries  being  unfavorable,  would  be  withdniwn 
from  circulation;  and  the  only  remedy  within  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  their  weight,  as  is  now  proposed  in  respect  to 
the  gold  coins.    Successive  changes  of  this  nature  must  in  time  snlyect 
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the  policy  of  this  Government  to  the  reproach  which  has  been  so  justly 
cast  upon  those  of  the  old  world,  for  the  unwarrantable  debasement  of 
their  coins.  The  contemplated  change,  therefore,  requires  to  be  under^ 
taken  with  guarded  care.  Even  if  it  should  succeed  in  bringing  gold 
into  general  (circulation  in  the  CTnited  States,  the  new  demand  for  it  thus 
created  must  sensibly  affect  its  value,  and  create  a  new  ratio  in  other 
countries }  and  the  Governments  which  have  more  than  one  metal  as  a 
standard  of  property  would  be  obliged  to  change  their  mint  ratio,  or 
suffer  the  inconvenience  of  an  exportation  of  their  gold,  which  might 
leave  our  currency  in  but  little  better  condition  than  at  present.  A  con* 
ventional  agreement  among  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  which  desire  to  use  both  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value, 
filing  the  same  relative  values,  might  avert  such  consequences.  But 
the  regulation  of  the  coins  of  a  country  is  regarded  as  a  high  attribute 
of  sovereignty;  and,  until  higher  objects  of  ambition  shall  overcome  the 
folly  of  maintaining  mere  dignity  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good,  it  is 
not  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  measure  would  be  favorably  considered. 

Each  nation  has,  however,  a  relief  within  it«  own  power  from  aU  the 
evils  incident  to  the  regulation  of  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  used 
for  current  coins,  which  is  to  have  one  standard  measure  of  property. 
Great  Britain  has,  after  a  series  of  experiments  for  some  centuries  in 
vainly  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  come 
to  this  conclusion,  in  theory  at  leasty  and  adopted  gold  as  the  proper 
standard.  France  maintains  both  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  with 
tolerable  saccess ;  but  her  currency  is  not  merely  founded  on  a  specie 
basis;  it  is  essentially  a  specie  currency,  having  virtually  no  bank  paper 
to  interfere  with  it  Necessity  for  both  metals  in  due  proportion,  keeps 
up  a  regular  demand  for  them,  which  is  so  extensive  as  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  control  their  relative  values. 

The  iK>licy  of  the  United  States  in  changing  the  ratio  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver in  the  coins,  may  be  governed  by  the  probability  of  effecting  such  an 
adjustment  as  will  x)ermanently  maintain  both  metals  in  general  circula- 
tion; or,  if  this  be  doubtful,  by  the  preference  to  be  given  for  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  a  principal  medium  for  currency. 

The  history  of  coinage  proves  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  arti- 
ficial regulations  of  relative  values  of  the  standard  measure  of  property, 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  regular  currency  of  uniform  value.  Some 
remarkable  instances,  as  noticed  by  Lord  Liverpool,  occurred  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  subsequently.  Gold  being  estimated 
too  low  at  the  mint,  compared  with  silver,  was  freely  exported,  which 
caused  incessant  complaints.  To  remedy  this  evil.  King  James  raised 
the  value  of  gold  in  his  coins,  by  successive  proclamations ;  but  he  at 
last  raised  it  too  high ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  and  that 
of  Charles  I,  the  silver  coins  were  exported  until  the  complaints  were  as 
great  for  want  of  silver  as  they  had  been  before  for  want  of  gold.  About 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  during  a  short  period^  according  to  the 
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same  author,  the  relative  values  at  which  the  precious  metals  were  esti- 
mated in  the  coins  appear  to  have  been  in  equilibrium  with  the  maricet 
prices.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  no  change  seems  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  mint  from  1626  until  1663.  As  gold  had  been  previoody 
estimated  at  the  mint  too  high,  the  market  price  of  it  must  have  raised, 
to  produce  the  equilibrium  above  noticed.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
in  1663,  the  relative  value  of  gold  was  further  raised  at  the  mint  in  the 
proportion  of  13.346  to  14.485.  This  must  have  been  done  in  conse- 
quence of  a  further  rise  of  the  price  of  gold  in  the  market ;  and  yet 
the  new  mint  value  was  still  too  low ;  for  ^^  all  the  gold  coins  then  made/ 
says  the  same  writer,  <^  would  have  been  immediately  exported,  if  the 
Government  had  obliged  the  people  to  receive  [pay]  them  as  a  legal 
tender  at  the  nominal  value  given  to  them  in  the  mint  regulation :" 
^'they  passed  in  payment  at  a  higher  value  than  the  mint  estimate,  by 
general  consent  of  the  people." 

After  noticing  these  and  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  Lord  Liverpool 
observes,  '^  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  to  that  of 
William  III,  gold  and  silver  coins  were  aUemately  exported,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public,  as  often  as  individuals  could  profit  thereby. 
In  1717,  a  report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  master  of  the  mint,  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  states,  the  mint  regulations  of  relative 
values  to  be  one  pound  standard  gold  in  44^  guineas,  at  21«.  6<f.,  and  one 
pound  standard  silver  into  62s.  or  1  to  15.57,  and  the  relative  valuer  in 
the  market  at  1  to  14^  or  15 ; .  by  which  it  appears  that  gold  was  then 
estimated  at  the  mint  too  high :  silver  was  consequently  again  exported; 
and  as  a  remedy,  it  was  proposed  to  take  off  10  or  12d.  from  the  valne 
of  the  guinea;  or,  as  a  safer  experiment,  Sir  Isaac  suggests  the  diminn* 
tion,  at  the  present,  of  6d.  in;  the  valne  of  the  guinea,  ^'  which,  by  its 
effects,  might  show  hereafter  better  than  can  appear  at  present,  what 
further  reduction  would  be  most  convenient  for  the  public"  He  no 
doubt  foresaw  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  by  calculation  founded 
on  all  the  facts  that  could  be  collected,  what  would  be  the  precise  effect 
of  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins ;  and,  hence,  with  a  distrost- 
ful  caution,  proposed  an  experiment  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the 
guinea  only  one  half  of  the  ascertained  excess  in  its  weight,  according  to 
the  existing  market  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

It  seems  very  clear  from  these  facts,  to  which  many  others  of  later 
date  might  be  added,  that,  however  exactly  the  proper  equilibrium  of 
values  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  adjusted  at  the  mint,  the  balance  isliable 
to  be  disturbed  by  causes  which  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor  controUed 
by  political  power.  If  the  regulation  be  founded  on  the  most  exact  cal- 
culation of  relative  values  for  the  time  being,  the  vibrations  of  the  values 
of  gold  and  silver  must  alternately  cause  the  expulsion  of  each:  and 
where  one  metal  is  more  essential  to  x>ublic  convenience  than  the  other, 
the  adjustment  which  exposes  that  under  any  circumstances  to  general 
exportation  or  melting,  may  become  a  greater  evil  than  a  regulation 
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which  constantly  excludes  from  circulation  the  less  desirable  coin. 
These  difficulties  had  long  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  in  England, 
although  it  vraa  not  well  settled  in  public  opinion  which  metal  was  the 
best  suited  for  the  currency  of  that  country. 

"  The  coins,''  says  Lord  Liverpool, "  were  in  a  great  state  of  confusion ; " 
and  neither  Sir  Francis  Bacon  nor  Sir  Edward  Coke,  though  especially 
consulted,  appear  to  have  been  able  to  propose  a  remedy.  Sir  William 
Petty  first,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Locke,  "asserted  and  maintained  the 
opinion  that  coins  which  were  to  be  the  principal  measure  of  property 
could  be  made  of  one  metal  only;^  and  Mr.  Locke  insisted  that  "silver 
was  the  most  fit  metal  for  a  standard  measure  of  property." 

In  1774,  a  partial  experiment  was  tried.  Silver  was  made  a  tender 
for  payments  not  exceeding  £25 ;  and,  subsequently,  in  pursuance  of 
the  report  of  Lord  Liverpool,  viz :  in  1816,  a  further  experiment  was 
made  by  reducing  the  payments  in  silver  to  40«.  It  may  be  observed, 
that,  although  public  opinion  in  England  is  favorable  to  gold  as  a  stand- 
ard measure  of  property,  yet,  under  the  last  arrangement,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  protect  the  silver  coins  by  a  charge  for  sdgnorage  of  4s. 
for  the  pound  weight.  This  proves  that  silver  currency  was  deemed 
indispensable.  It  is  not  known  that  any  inconvenience  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  England  from  the  exportation  of  the  coins  since  that  time. 
Indeed  this  could  scarcely  have  occurred,  because,  gold  being  sub- 
stantially the  measure  of  prox>erty,  nothing  but  unfavorable  exchanges 
could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  affect  the  gold  currency  j  and  sil- 
ver b^ing  estimated,  not  only  in  the  coins,  (66«.  to  the  pound,)  but  at 
the  mint,  {62s,  to  the  pound,)  above  the  highest  market  price,  the  silver 
coin  could  not  be  withdrawn  £rom  circulation.  This  leads  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  on  the  currency  by  a  charge 
for  coinage  at  the  mint.  This  charge  is  termed  seignorage  and  brassagey 
or  by  the  French  retenue.  It  is  virtually  a  charge  for  the  manufacture, 
and  may  either  be  made  simply  to  meet  expenses,  or  for  profit  and 
revenue  to  the  Governments.  It  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
holder  of  the  bullion,  who  receives  a  remuneration,  not  in  the  same 
weight  of  coined  metal,  but  in  the  increased  legal  value  of  a  less  quantity, 
which  is  made  by  law  a  tender  for  as  much  as  it  was  valued  at  when 
delivered  at  the  mint.  The  coinage,  therefore,  costs  the  holder  nothing, 
except  what  he  pays  as  a  member  of  the  community,  whose  property  is 
affected  by  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  measure. 

Standard  silver  bullion  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  received  at  the 
English  mint  at  62s.  for  the  pound  weight,  and  paid  out  at  the  same 
rate ;  but  when  the  silver  coins  became  so  light  that  66s.  scarcely  weighed 
a  pound,  they  were  bought  in  at  62s.  and  re-coined  and  re-issued  at  66s. 
If  the  loss  of  weight  by  wear  had  been  equal  to  4«.  in  the  pound,  there 
would  have  been  no  gain  to  the  Government  by  the  operation,  nor  loss 
to  the  community }  the  number  of  pounds  of  silver,  and  that  of  shillings 
too,  being  the  same  as  before  the  new  coinage  took  place,  no  seignorage 
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was  paid  in  the  process.  But  the  detennination  snbseqaently  to  receive 
silver  bullion  at  G2«.  for  a  pound  weight,  and  issue  coins  at  66«.  coDsti- 
tutes  a  charge  of  4«.  on  each  x>ound  of  silver  coined,  in  the  nature  of 
a  tax.  It  has  been  plausibly  urged  that  a  charge  for  coinage  is  of 
great  importance  in  preserving  a  wholesome  uniformity  in  the  cnr 
rency,  and  protecting  the  coins  from  exportation ;  and  some  nations  have 
evidently  established  mint  regulations  ostensibly  founded  on  this  theory. 
It  is  certain,  that,  where  two  metals  are  used  as  standard  measures  of 
property,  the  coins  made  of  one  of  them  may  be  protected  by  a  seignor- 
age  as  long  as  those  of  the  other,  not  ha\ing  this  protection,  will  supply 
the  demand  for  exportation.  But,  if  the  relative  value  of  the  coins  is 
properly  adjusted,  an  equal  seignorage  on  the  coins  of  both  metals  can 
aftbrd  no  permanent  protection  to  either.  The  effect  will  be  to  raise  the 
nominal  rate  of  exchange  to  as  much  as  the  difference  between  bnllioa 
and  coin,  when  the  exportation  will  be  made  as  freely  as  though  no 
seignorage  was  charged. 

A  further  eftect  of  a  charge  for  coinage  is  to  fix  one  price  for  bnUion 
at  the  mint,  and  another  for  the  same  quantity  of  metal  in  the  coins. 
There  may  be,  therefore,  three  distinct  prices  for  the  metal,  at  the  same 
time,  each  influencing  in  some  degree  both  the  others.  While  the  market 
and  mint  price  of  bullion  correspond,  or  while  the  former  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  coins,  these  will  not  be  exported;  but,  if  the  market 
price  of  bullion  exceeds  the  mint  price,  none  will  be  sent  to  the  mint,  if 
a  seignorage  is  to  be  paid;  and  the  coinage  ceases. 

It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  the  difference  between  the  mint 
price  of  bullion  and  the  mint  value  of  coins  afforded  room  for  a  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  bullion  to  a  certain  extent,  without  affecting  the  coin- 
age. But  this  is  not  essentially  the  fact.  The  price  of  bullion  is  esti- 
mated in  the  current  coin  and  standard  measure  of  property;  and 
wherever  a  demand  for  any  other  purpose  than  coinage  exists,  although 
the  price  may  not  be  so  high  as  to  cause  the  existing  coins  to  be  melted, 
yet  it  will  withdraw  the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mint,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly affect  the  currency  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  portion  equal  to 
the  usual  coinage  for  the  same  time  was  exported  or  melted.  And 
whenever  the  buUion  in  the  market  is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the 
quantity  of  pure  metal  in  the  coin  being  the  only  measure  of  their  valae 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  transition  from  the  market  price  of  bullion 
to  the  mint  value  of  coins  will  be  more  rapid  than  if  the  prices  were 
governed  by  the  unrestrained  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Hence,  in 
practice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  currency  is  probably  not  more  stable 
under  the  supposed  protection  of  a  seignorage,  than  whcro  none  is 
charged,  or  when  a  sufficiency  only  is  retained  to  defray  expenses. 

There  are  some  objections  to  the  charge  for  coinage,  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  necessarily  causes  a  greater  mmiber  of  pieces  of  the 
same  value  to  be  coined  from  the  same  quantity  of  metal^  and  affects  the 
value  of  contracts^  which  may  be  paid  in  a  less  weight  of  metal  after 
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snch  a  regulation  than  before.  The  difference  operates  as  a  premium 
for  counterfeiting  even  in  the  standard  metal;  to  which  being  added  a 
small  deficit  in  weight  and  fineness,  that  operation  may  be  carried  on 
with  increased  success.  If  a  high  seignorage  be  charged  on  one  metal, 
the  coins  thus  retained  in  circulation  by  long  and  frequent  use  must 
become  sensibly  depreciated;  and  the  lighter  they  are,  the  more  reluc- 
tant every  individual  into  whose  hands  they  fall  will  be  to  send  them  to 
the  mint  or  melting  x)ot:  they  are  therefore  kept  in  circulation  as  long 
as  possible,  until  public  institutions  and  money  dealers  refuse  to  receive 
them  by  tale,  when  a  shock  is  produced,  and  the  whole  loss,  as  well  on 
the  counterfeits  as  the  real  coins,  will  fall  suddenly  upon  those  who  are 
least  able  to  bear  it.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  threatened  serious  convulsions,  which  have  either  ended 
in  the  imi)osition  of  a  tax  on  the  people,  to  supply  the  loss  to  the  holders 
of  the  light  coins,  or  in  a  new  coinage,  debased  to  correspond  with  the 
depreciation;  and  the  evil  has  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  all 
the  benefits  derived  from  seignorage  or  other  measures  to  prevent  melt- 
ing or  exportation  of  coins.  This  subject  may  be  more  practically  con- 
sidered by  referring  to  the  actual  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  varying  in  relative  value  from 
1.15  to  1.16,  under  which  it  would  have  required  a  seignorage  of  6§  per 
cent  to  protect  the  gold  coins. 

The  holder  of  gold  bullion  could  afford  to  send  it  to  the  mint  when  it 
was  at  or  below  the  mint  price;  but  the  coinage  must  cease  whenever 
the  price  of  gold  rose  above  15  to  1 :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  coin  could  not  be  made  until  the  price  of  bullion  exceeded 
16  to  1  of  silver.  Coinage  must  therefore  be  made  when  pure  gold 
bnUion  could  be  bought  for  $19  39^;  and  the  channels  of  currency  could 
not  be  drained  until  it  rose  to  S20  68  the  ounce.  As  long  as  the  prices 
ranged  between  these  points,  silver  would  be  exported  in  preference  to 
gold,  and  the  gold  coins  would  be  wasting  by  use:  none  could  be  taken 
from  the  currency,  nor  any  added  to  it  To  avoid  this  consequence,  the 
mint  prices  of  bullion  should  approach  nearer  that  of  the  coins;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  seignorage  be  reduced.  But  there  is  no  certain  rule  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be  its  amount  to  avert  the  effects  of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  bullion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  new  coins  to  maintain  a  wholesome  currency.  It  would 
seem  to  be  most  safe  not  to  attempt  much  by  way  of  remedy  for  one 
evil,  which  must  inevitably  create  another. 

The  public  mind  is  not  a  little  prone  to  delusion  on  the  subject  of 
precious  metals  and  money,  which  has  no  doubt  caused  much  injudicious 
legislation  on  these  subjects.  Money  being  merely  the  representative 
and  measure  of  proi)erty,  its  value  consists  in  its  adaptation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Every  successful  effort,  therefore,  to  confine  it  within 
given  limits,  must  embarrass  its  application  to  the  only  purpose  for 
which  it  is  wanted;  and,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  tax  upon  the 
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payment  of  debts  will  promote  national  wealthy  a  seigniorage,  or  any 
other  measure  of  that  nature,  must  appear  to  be  injurious.    The  efforts 
to  secure  the  currency  by  restricting  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals,  have  always  proved  unavailing,  by  reason  of  the  impossibility 
of  executing  them,  except  so  far  as  the  penalties  of  the  law  cost  the  ex- 
porters a  small  premium  by  way  of  insurance  against  detection.    When 
laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  British  gold  were  executed  with  the 
utmost  rigor  in  England,  the  difference  of  price  between  the  gold  that 
could  not  and  that  which  could  be  lawfully  exported,  as  before  observed, 
was  about  5  per  cent.    As  long  as  commercial  intercourse  is  continued 
among  nations,  debt«  between  them  must  be  liquidated,  and  the  precious 
metals  are,  by  universal  consent,  regarded  the  safest  standard  in  which 
to  estimate  not  only  the  prices  of  merchandise,  but  to  test  the  valne  of 
all  paper  currency. 

The  transactions  between  the  people  of  different  nations  are  simibr 
to  those  between  a  number  of  merchants:  the  balance  due  from  one  to 
another  is  paid  by  the  transfer  of  a  debt  due  from  a  third,  if  the  third 
nation  happens  to  be  a  creditor  of  the  second  to  the  same  amount  of  the 
debt  due  from  the  first,  and  no  more.  The  operation  is  i)erfonned  on 
paper,  and  exchange  is  at  par  between  all  of  them;  but  if,  when  this 
amount  is  adjusted,  a  balance  remains  due  to  one,  which  can  be  paid  in 
nothing  else  more  advantageously,  it  must  be  paid  in  the  standard 
agreed  upon  among  them,  viz:  the  precious  metals;  and  when  these  are 
to  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  the  current  coins  are  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  But  if  the  operations  of  the  mint  of  the  debtor 
nation  fix  a  value  on  either  of  them,  above  their  market  value  for  ex- 
portation, this  artificial  advance  is  virtually  a  tax  upon  the  payment  of 
the  debt:  the  creditor  estimates  the  payment  by  its  weight  in  pure  gold 
or  silver;  and  the  debtor  merchants  must  therefore  pay  the  tax,  or  pay 
interest  ui>on  the  debt,  until  some  other  means  of  payment  are  devised. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  better  to  pay  interest  than  to  drain  the  chan- 
nels of  currency.  This  might  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  other  relief 
or  safe  remedy  for  overtrading.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  a  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  to  pay  debts  stimulates  incre^ised  exertions  to 
procure  them  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  Hence  a  supply,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  will  be  generally  ftumished.  But  when  the  dis- 
position to  overtrade  continues,  and  the  specie  is  withdrawn  from  the 
banks  to  pay  debts  abroad,  the  banks,  if  well  conducted,  wiU  abstain 
from  discounting  new  paper,  or  extending  the  means  of  contracting 
farther  debt» ;  thus  curing  the  diseased  appetite  by  low  diet  And  the 
more  readily  specie  can  be  applied  to  these  payments  abroad,  the  more 
vigilant  the  banks  ai*e  obliged  to  be  in  interposing  this  check.  Hence 
there  is  less  danger  of  their  making  excessive  issues  of  pajier  beyond 
their  specie  means,  which  are  a  sure  test  for  the  real  wants  of  the  coontiyf 
wherever  wants  are  regulated  by  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  easy  adaptation,  therefore,  of  coins  for  the  payment  of  debts,  pio- 
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motes  prompt  payments^  restrains  speculations,  and  lessens  all  the  other 
evils  incident  to  the  licentious  issues  of  bank  paper.  A  seigniorage  on 
either  metal,  of  sufficient  amount  to  affect  the  currency,  is  of  the  same 
character  with  the  prohibitions  of  the  exx)ortation  of  specie,  and  is  liable 
to  most  of  the  objections  to  that  measure.  The  difference  is  chiefly  in 
degree.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  beneficially  adopted  to  such  an 
extent;  but  a  charge  of  small  amount  on  both  metals,  equivalent  to  the 
expense  of  coinage,  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection,  and  would 
remunerate  the  mint  for  the  expense  to  which  it  is  now  subject,  that  of 
coining,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  metal  into  a  form  better 
suited  for  exportation. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  gold  or  silver  is  the  most  conven- 
ient currency  for  the  United  States.  It  has  already  been  observed, 
that^  prior  to  the  year  1821,  gold  and  silver  generally  bore  the  same 
relation  in  the  market  of  the  United  States,  which  they  did  in  the  mint 
regulation.  Silver  sometimes  commanded  a  premium  for  the  India 
trade.  But,  at  no  time  since  the  general  introduction  of  bank  paper, 
has  gold  been  found  in  general  circulation.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
here  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  causes  which  prevented  the  ratio  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  from  affecting  the  price  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1820.  The  fact  that  gold  did  not  circulate  in  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  it  commanded  no  premium,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  other  causes  than  an  erroneous  mint  regulation  have  excluded,  and. 
may  still  continue  to  exclude  it  from  circulation.  These  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  operations  of  our  banks.  Bank  paper  supersedes'  the  use 
of  gold  for  large  payments ;  and  whether  preferred  or  not  by  the  people, 
the  banking  system,  if  it  may  be  called  system,  will  most  probably 
exclude  the  circulation  of  both  gold  and  silver,  to  the  whole  extent  that 
bank  paper  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  them.  As  to  gold,  the  substi- 
tution is  complete,  while  there  is  a  paper  medium  in  tolerable  credit  that 
will  circulate  throughout  the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  the  case  as 
to  silver.  Notes  of  very  small  denomination  are  soon  defaced  and  worn 
out  by  frequent  use,  and  counterfeits  are  less  easily  distinguished  than 
those  which  are  not  so  much  used :  hence  some  of  the  States  have  pro- 
hibited their  emission  and  circulation,  and  the  convenience  arising  from 
it  may  induce  others  to  follow  the  example. 

Silver,  being  substantially  the  only  standard  measure  of  property,  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  credit  of  bank  paper  is  founded ;  and  when  any 
portion  of  the  small  notes  is  withdrawn  or  expelled,  silver,  being  best 
adapted  for  small  coins,  takes  their  place.  Gold  cannot  be  so  well  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose ;  pieces  -^V  ^^  t)he  size  of  the  small  silver  coins 
are  unfit  for  circulation.  So  precious  a  metal  is  only  suited  for  coins  of 
the  larger  denominations.  There  are  probably  other  causes;  but,  what- 
ever these  may  be,  experience  alone  has  proved  the  fact  that  gold  could 
not  be  made  to  circulate  freely  with  bank  paper  and  silver;  even 
although  the  paper  was  based  on  specie,  and  there  was  no  visible  error 
in  the  mint  ratio. 
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Mr.  Lowndes,  in  a  report  made  to  Congress  in  1819,  states  ^^  that  gold 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  formed  a  material  part  of  oar 
money  circulation  for  the  last  26  years;"  and  although  he  attribntes  this 
fact  to  the  erroneous  ratio  in  the  mint  regulation,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  market  price  in  the  United  States,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  that  gold  was  more  valuable  for  exportation  than  silver.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  table  B,  that  in  England, 
piior  to  1810,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  had,  for  fifty  years,  averaged  at 
less  than  1  to  14.75,  and  at  no  period  of  10  years  as  high  as  1  to  lo^ 
These  facts  explain  the  reason  why  gold  did  not,  at  that  period,  com- 
mand a  regular  premium ;  and  when  connected  with  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  then  circulate,  they  demonstrate  that  some  other  causes  than  eiro- 
neous  mint  regulations  have  excluded  it.  Whether  these  have  been 
correctly  explained  or  not,  it  is  very  clear  that  an  exact  adjustment  of 
relative  values  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  gold  into  general  circulation. 
Silver  is,  therefore,  the  preferred  metal  for  our  currency. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  we  have  had  long  experience  of  a 
currency  without  gold,  and  but  very  little  of  a  currency  without  sflver. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  former  is  scarcely  felt,  but  that  of  the  latter 
was  insupportable.  We  have,  however,  had  no  experience  of  a  goM 
currency  without  silver.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  foresee,  that, 
if  any  event  should  drain  off  the  silver,  its  place  will  be  supplied,  not  by 
gold,  but  by  small  bank  notes  and  paper  tokens,  which  are  the  most 
obnoxious  of  all  the  various  materials  for  currency. 

Much  has  been  written  in  England  to  prove  that  gold  is  the  most  fit 
metal  for  a  standard  measure  of  property.  The  principal  argument 
relied  upon  to  prove  this  is,  that,  being  more  precious,  it  is  less  liable  to 
fluctuate.  An  inspection  of  table  EE  will  show  that  it  has  no  advan- 
tages over  silver  in  tliis  particular.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that^  not- 
withstanding the  preference  given  to  gold,  bylaw,  in  England,  in  making 
it  the  principal  standard,  the  silver  coins  are  deemed  so  essential  to  a 
wholesome  currency,  that  they  are  protected  by  a  seigniorage  of  0.48  per 
cent.  If  it  be  true  that  gold  is  less  essential,  as  a  current  medium  for 
the  United  States,  than  silver,  and  that  a  drain  of  the  silver  coins  would 
be  attended  with  serious  inconvenience,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  mint 
value  of  gold  should  be  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  silver 
being  preferred  to  gold  for  exportation.  For  whatever  inconvenience 
may  be  felt  in  the  currency  from  unfavorable  exchange,  its  force  will,  in 
that  case,  be  broken  by  the  exportation  of  the  gold,  before  it  reaches  the 
silver ;  giving  the  banks  time  to  prepare  for  protecting  the  latter. 

Should  a  change  be  made  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  United  States  coins,  there  is  some  reason  for  conforming  the  regula- 
tion to  that  of  France,  founded  in  the  consideration  before  adverted  to; 
that  of  establishing  a  common  regulation  among  the  principal  commer* 
cial  nations  of  the  world,  which  use  both  metals  as  standard  measures 
of  property.  Another  reason  for  adopting  this  ratio,  is  that  there  would 
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be  little  danger  of  its  causing  the  exportation  of  silver  in  preference  to 
gold.  Bat  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  bring  gold  into 
general  circulation  with  silver  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  does  the  subject  admit  of  such  regulation  as  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  accomplish  with  certainty  that  result.  The  values  of  gold 
and  silver,  compared  with  each  other,  as  already  shown,  are  liable  to 
fluctuations,  resulting  firom  the  operations  of  human  enterprise,  the  po- 
litical convulsions  of  nations,  and  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  can 
neither  be  anticipated,  controlled,  nor  averted.  And  even  if  all  other 
causes  which  affect  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  precious  metals  were 
miifonn,  every  new  mint  regulation,  changing  the  legal  relative  values 
with  a  view  to  conform  them  more  nearly  to  the  true  values,  must  pro- 
dace  a  change  in  the  true  value  of  the  metals,  by  creating  an  increased 
demand  for  that  which  is  raised,  the  extent  or  effect  of  which  cannot  be 
calculated ;  and  hence  a  new  fluctuation  is  caused  by  the  measure  dOr 
signed  to  correct  an  existing  error. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a  mint  regulation  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  bring  gold  into  general  circulation,  must  withdraw  a  portion  from 
some  other  channel,  and  enhance  the  price,  which,  if  found  inconven- 
ient, might  induce  a  new  regulation  by  other  governments,  to  draw  it 
back.  The  subject  is  in  its  nature  one  of  great  difficulty ;  and  the  most 
judidoos  measure  which  can  be  suggested  deserves  oidy  to  be  consid- 
ered as  an  approximation  to  any  given  result.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
gold  could  be  made  the  basis  of  our  bank  currency,  and  of  course  would 
become  the  principal  material  for  bank  deposits.  *  But  a  bank  paper, 
convertible  into  gold,  would  not  circulate  less  freely  than  a  paper  con- 
vertible into  silver;  and  unless  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  generally  abolished,  by  confining  the  issues  to  very  large  notes, 
there  can  be  no  well  grounded  hope  that  any  regulation  will  bring  gold 
and  silver  into  Joint  and  general  circulation.  All  that  can  be  expected 
is  that  bank  paper  may  be  made  equally  convertible  into  both  metals ; 
and  if  this  desideratum  were  obtained,  it  is  very  certain  that  whenever 
any  charge  should  occur  in  the  market,  to  drain  off  the  silver  coins,  in- 
stead of  gold  coins  supplying  their  place,  it  would  be  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  worst  species  of  paper  currency,  small  bank  notes  and  to- 
kens. 

Amidst  all  the  embarrassments  which  have  surrounded  this  subject 
since  the  adoption  of  metallic  standards  of  property,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Governments  have  so  tenaciously  persevered  in  the  effort  to  mam- 
tain  standards  of  different  materials,  whose  relation  it  is  so  difficult  to 
ascertain  at  any  one  time,  and  is  so  constantly  changing ;  and  more  es- 
pecially when  a  simple  and  certain  remedy  is  within  the  reach  of  alL 
This  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  one  standaid.  meas- 
ure of  proi>erty  only.  The  evil  of  having  two  or  more  standards  arises, 
as  already  observed,  from  the  impossibility  of  so  fixing  their  relative 
values  by  law  that  one  or  the  other  may  not,  at  times,  become  of  more 
S.  Ex.  58 37 
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value  in  the  market  than  estimated  by  regulation ;  and,  when  this  hap- 
pens, it  will  be  bought  and  sold  according  to  its  market  value,  regard- 
less of  *the  law. 

The  proposition  that  there  can  be  but  one  standard  in  &ct  is  self  evi- 
dent. The  option  of  Governments  charged  with  this  duty  is  therefore 
between  having  prox)erty  measured  sometimes  by  gold  and  sometimes 
by  silver,  and  selecting  that  metal  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  the  only  standard.  Why  the  latter  course  has  not  been  universaBy 
adopted,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  unless  it  may  be  attributed  to  that 
prevalent  delusion  which  seeks  to  secure  the  possession  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver by  restraining  their  exportation,  and  avoiding  the  payment  of  debts 
rather  than  improving  the  pubUc  economy  by  giving  every  facility  to  it. 
It  would  seem  strange,  however,  that,  while  every  individual  who  had  a 
deposite  of  money  in  bank,  or  in  his  chest,  (unless  he  is  sufficiently  de- 
ranged to  think  of  hoarding  it,)  would  be  wholly  indifferent  whether  it 
were  gold  or  silver.  Governments  should  persevere  in  maintaiiung  a 
different  theory.  But  such  has  been  the  fact.  The  history  of  coinage 
abounds  with  mint  regulations  to  keep  gold  and  silver  together,  and 
statutes  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the  exportation  of  either; 
all  of  which  have  disappointed  every  expectation  of  their  projectors 
The  adoption  of  one  metal  as  a  standard  measure  of  property  is  recom- 
mended by  its  simplicity.  "So  change  in  the  mint  regulations  can  ever 
be  required,  and  it  removes  every  pretext  for  dishonest  or  unwise  Gov- 
ernments to  debase  their  coins.  All  other  metals  may  be  imported  as 
freely  as  before,  and,  like  other  articles  of  merchandise,  applied  to  the 
payment  of  debts.  The  standard  coins  could  not  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation  except  by  an  unfavorable  exchange,  which  is  to  be  corrected 
by  selling  more  or  buying  lews,  not  by  refusing  to  pay.  That  there 
must  be  some  fanciful  delusion,  originating  in  the  love  of  money,  that 
induces  such  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  maintenance  of  two  stand- 
ard measures  of  property,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  All  agree  that 
measures  of  weight  and  capacity  should  be  based  on  a  unit.,  determina- 
ble by  some  fixed  law  of  nature ;  and  none  will  pretend  that  this  meas- 
ure could  be  perfected  by  referring  to  two  or  more  variable  laws,  having 
no  connection  or  equalizing  principle  to  correct  their  aberrations:  yet 
such  is  the  theory  of  two  standard  measures  of  property. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  the  supply  and  demand,  or  value  of 
either  gold  or  silver,  is  not  governed  by  an  invariable  law ;  but  this  vill 
not  prove  that  the  value  of  both  is  less  variable  than  that  of  eith^,  and 
still  less  that  the  variations  of  the  one  will  counteract  those  of  the  other. 
Much  might  be  said  to  prove  that  the  standard  measure  of  property 
should  be  made  of  a  metal  sufficiently  abundant  to  enter  into  general 
drculation,  determining  values  in  small  as  well  as  large  transactions. 
The  whole  productive  wealth  of  a  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  accu- 
mulations from  small  transactions ;  and  the  character  of  the  English  mone- 
tary system,  which  has  one  standard  measure  for  small  payments,  and 
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another  for  large  ones,  may  be  practically  underwood  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  a  tenant,  who  receives  in  payment  for  his  products  silver 
tokens  at  (j6  shillings  for  the  pound,  equal  to  lis.  ^d,  the  pound  for 
fine  silver,  may  be  obliged  to  pay  his  rent  and  taxes  in  a  medium 
wherein  this  pound  of  fine  silver  will  only  pay  64y\j'j  shillings ;  making 
a  loss  to  him  of  about  9.7  per  cent,  on  all  that  pait  of  his  income  which 
may  be  demanded  of  him  in  sums  over  40  shillings.  Such  would  inevi- 
tably be  the  consequence  of  a  redundant  coinage  of  silver.  How  far 
the  evil  may  be  practically  averted  by  restricting  the  coinage  and  keep- 
ing the  supply  of  shillings  short  of  the  demand,  whereby  their  price 
may  be  kept  above  their  intrinsic  value,  can  only  be  known  by  practical 
observation.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  possible,  under  any  state  of  things, 
to  convert  a  sum  of  money  in  silver  coins  into  gold  without  paying  at 
least  the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  silver  and  the  nominal 
value  of  the  silver  coins,  (viz :  6(5 — 62)  near  6J  per  cent. 

The  only  defence  of  such  a  system  is,  that  people,  knowing  the  value 
of  the  tender,  may  make  their  contract  with  reference  to  it.  But  those 
who  are  most  liable  to  suffer  by  the  system  cannot  be  expected  to  cal- 
culate the  difference  between  the  mint  and  market  values  of  gold  and 
silver  from  day  to  day :  all  they  can  do  is  to  make  some  approximation 
to  it ;  and  even  that  will  probably  be  neglected  in  most  of  the  small 
transactions. 

Such  is  the  monetary  system  in  England,  as  commenced  in  1774,  and 
established  in  1816.  Its  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  deceptive 
prejudice  in  favor  of  gold  as  a  standard  measure  of  property,  while  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  silver  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  cur- 
rency J  wherefore  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  necessity  to  preju- 
dice by  establishing  gold  as  the  general  standard,  and  protecting  a 
debase  silver  coinage  for  small  payments  by  a  seignorage  and  an  ex- 
cessive valuation  at  the  mint. 

The  same  effect,  in  a  degree,  will  be  produced  by  any  measure  that 
shall  introduce  into  the  currency,  for  small  payments,  any  medium 
which  is  not  itself  a  standard  measure  of  property.  It  is  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  are  so  little  disposed  to  resist  impositions  of 
this  nature :  they  often  consent  to  accept  depreciated  tokens,  and  pay 
the  discount  for  converting  them  into  the  standard  money,  rather  than 
contend  for  what  seems  to  be  a  small  matter ;  hence  such  a  currency  is 
readily  forced  into  general  circulation,  as  soon  as  the  standard  medium 
can  be  expelled. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  silver  ought  to  be  the  standard  measure  of 
property  in  the  United  States,  and  maintained  by  mint  regulations,  as 
the  chief  material  for  metallic  currency.  But  if  there  were  no  paper 
medium  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  circulating  freely 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  everywhere  convertible  into  the  standard, 
at  a  very  moderate  discount,  gold  coins  would  be  almost  indispensable. 
Without  them,  every  traveller,  even  from  State  to  State,  and  often  from 
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one  county  to  another,  must  either  encumber  himself  with  silver,  or  be 
exposed  to  vexatious  embarrassments  and  impositions. 

In  conclusion,  should  it  be  determined  to  maintain  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standard  measures  0f  property,  without  changing  the  ratio,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  discontinue  the  gold  coinage  whenever  the  premium 
for  gold  shall  exceed  2  per  cent.  The  mint  may  be  employed  in  coining 
silver ;  and  an  assay  of  gold  bullion  will,  at  a  small  expense,  answer 
every  purpose  now  derived  from  coining  it.  But  if  it  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  change  the  ratio,  the  extent  of  the  alteration  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance. 

To  adopt  the  ratio  of  France,  might  tend  to  a  general  conformity  of 
mint  regulations  among  different  nations,  and,  in  time,  remove  that 
cause  for  fluctuation  which  proceeds  from  the  successive  changes  of 
their  respective  mints.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  measure,  that  gold 
is  evidently  estimated  too  low  at  the  French  mint ;  and  although  the 
premium  for  it  in  the  United  States  market  would  be  reduced  3^  per 
cent,  it  would  still  be  high  enough  to  withdraw  the  gold  coin  from  the 
banks  and  entirely  prevent  its  circulation. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  relative  value  is  about  1 :  15A 
If  it  be  intended  to  render  gold  and  silver  equally  attainable  in  the 
United  States,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  influence  which  an 
increased  demand  must  have  on  the  price,  a  ratio  of  1  to  16  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  necessary.  The  objection  to  this  measure  is,  as 
already  observed,  that,  when  the  ratio  is  so  adjusted  as  to  maintain  both 
metals,  for  the  time  being,  in  equilibrium,  subsequent  fluctuations 
may  expel  that  which  is  most  necessary  to  the  currency.  But  if  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  maintain  the  silver  currency  as  the  general  stand- 
ard of  property,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gold  for  the  occasional  uses  in  which  it  may  be  preferred  to  silver  or 
bank  paper,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  promises  the  most  favora- 
ble result,  gold  should  be  estimated  in  the  coin,  somewhat,  but  not  much, 
below  the  market  value  of  bullion. 

If  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market  be  not  more  than  about  one 
I)er  cent,  higher  than  it  is  estimated  at  in  the  coins,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  its  being  wholly  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Silver,  being  a 
standard  measure  of  property,  and  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  may  be 
obtained  from  banks  without  the  expense  of  brokerage.  Bnt  not  so  as 
to  gold ;  the  broker's  charge  for  purchasing  will  not  be  less  than  J  per 
cent. ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  realizing  the  remaining  difference  in  the 
foreign  market,  will  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  shipper  to  offer  but  an 
inconsiderable  inducement  to  the  holders  of  gold  coins  to  seU  them: 
and,  although  gold  would  still  be  preferred  for  exportation,  a  sufficient 
quantity  might  generally  be  retained,  to  supply  all  the  material  purposes 
for  which  it  will  be  wanted,  or  can  be  used,  under  the  present  state  of 
the  paper  currency. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance,  in  fixing  the  ratio  between  gold  and 
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silver,  to  select  one  which  can  be  expressed  in  definite  numbers,  and 
more  especially  admit  of  an  expression  of  the  weight  of  the  coins,  in 
both  pure  and  standard  metal,  without  an  indefinite  fraction.  Such 
numbers  facilitate  the  calculation  of  exchange,  and  the  detection  of 
light  or  spurious  coins.  When  this  object  can  be  obtained,  without  de- 
Tiatmg  too  sensibly  from  the  ratio  proper  to  be  established,  it  is  worthy 
of  attentioiL 

The  ratio  suggested  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  1 :  15.600,  is  liable  to  objection 
on  this  account — not  only  the  ratio,  but  the  weight,  of  the  coins  in  pure 
metal,  is  incapable  of  a  definite  expression.  It  is  also  believed  that  it 
estimates  gold  rather  too  low  to  accomplish,  with  reasonable  certainty, 
the  object  desired.  The  ratio  of  1 :  16.625*  is  free  from  the  first,  and  less 
liable  to  the  second  objection.  It  leaves  the  value  of  gold  bullion  in 
the  market  at  1  ^^-^  per  cent,  above  that  in  the  coin ;  and  although  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  it  does  not  estimate  gold  still  too  low,  yet  the 
error,  if  it  prove  to  be  one,  is  on  the  safe  side.  This  ratio  will  render 
the  weight  of  the  eagle,  in  pure  gold,  237.6  grains,  and  in  standard,  (fj 
fine)  259.2  grains ;  making  the  eagle,  as  now  coined,  of  247^  grains  pure, 
TTorth  $10  41§,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  pound  sterling  will 
he  within  yg*^^  parts  of  a  cent  of  $4  75.6.  These  results  seem  to  recom- 
mend the  ratio  1 :  15.625  as  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other,  there  be- 
ing no  other  numbers  near  the  desired  point  that  will  bear  such  a  rela- 
tion to  those  with  which  it  must  be  connected,  as  to  admit  of  a  common 
multiple,  which  object  is  happily  attained  in  the  proposed  ratio. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  to  re- 
mark, that  it  has  assumed  a  more  discursive  form  than  may  seem  to 
have  been  called  for  by  the  letter  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate :  but, 
in  looking  to  the  object  of  the  Senate,  as  inferred  from  the  inquiry 
directed,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  present  such  views  and  facts  as  ap- 
peared calculated  to  facilitate  their  further  investigation  of  the  subject. 
It  was,  moreover,  not  easy  to  separate,  distinctly,  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  market,  from  that  which  might 
he  deemed  a  proper  ratio  in  the  coins,  or  from  the  various  considerations 
which  might  determine  the  expediency  of  a  greater,  or  less,  or  any 
change,  in  the  existing  mint  regulations. 

Several  interesting  communications  in  relation  to  the  general  subject, 
contributed  by  correspondents,  together  with  various  tables  and  calcu- 
lations, deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  are  appended. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  INGHAM, 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 

Treasury  Department,  May  Uh^  1830. 

*  For  tho  weight  of  the  eagle,  accordifig  to  varioiiB  ratios,  from  1 :  15  to  1 :  16,  see 
Table  G. 
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A. 

Comparative  values  of  English^  French^  Spanish,  and  United  States  Gmt. 

The  fineness  of  English  afid  United  States'  gold  being  22  carats,  or 
iij  an  ounce  of  it  must  contain  440  grains  pure,  and  40  grains  alloy ;  and 
it  is  minted  into  £3  17s.  lOJd.,  or  934^  pence.  Therefore,  as  931o<2.: 
240(2. : :  440: 113.0016  grains,  the  weight  of  pure  gold  in  one  i>oand  ster- 
ling or  gold  sovereign. 

The  United  States'  gold  eagle  contains  247^  grains  pure,  and  22}  grains 
alloy :  therefore,  as  113.0016:  2475 : :  240d. :  525.657d,  the  sterling  value 
in  British  gold  of  one  eagle :  hence,  that  of  the  dollar  is  52.5657d.,  or  is. 
4.5657(2. 

Again :  the  standard  fineness  of  British  silver  is  |^;  therefore,  loz.  of  it 
must  contain  444  grains  pure,  and  36  grains  alloy,  and  is  minted  into  5i. 
6(2.,  or  66  pence. 

The  United  States'  and  Spanish  dollar  contain  371|  grains  pure,  and  44| 
grains  alloy ;  the  fineness  in  each  being  \m.  Therefore,  b»  444 :  66,  <» 
74: 11 ::  371.25 :  55.1858  =  4«.  7.1858(2.,  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  sterling 
silver.  Hence,  as  52.5657 :  55.1858 : :  100 :  104.985,  or  five  per  centum 
nearly,  the  difference  of  its  value  in  sterling  gold  and  silver. 

Again :  as  11 :  74 ::  240(2. :  1614.5454  grains  of  pure  silver  in  one  pound 
sterling  or  British  sovereign. 

Again :  since  4«.  6(2.  is  ^  of  a  pound  sterling,  it  will  be  as  ^ :  1 : :  1: 
4.44^ ;  differing  from  the  estimated  par  of  one  pound,  $4  44,  by  |  per 
centum :  and  as  66(2. :  54(2. : :  444 :  363^^-  grains  pure  silver  in  4s.  6d,  which 
is  7|f ,  almost  8  grains  less  than  371|  grains,  the  quantity  in  one  dollar. 

As  113.0016 :  1614.5454 ::  1 :  14.288,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  sflver  to 
gold  in  the  British  monetary  system ;  and  as  24.75 :  371.25 : :  1 :  15,  the  ratio 
of  the  same  in  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  will  be  as 
14.288 :  15 ::  100 :  105^^,  or  more  than  five  per  cent,  difference  in  the  com- 
parative values  of  silver. 

Again :  as  416 :  480 : :  $1 :  $1.1538,  the  value  of  1  ounce  United  States' 
standard  silver;  and  as  371.25:  416::  $1.1538:  $1.2929,  the  value  of  1 
ounce  of  pure  silver.  Hence,  1  grain  of  these  is  value  for  .002404,  and 
.0026936,  of  a  dollar,  respectively.  Also,  as  247.5 :  440 ::  $10 :  $17^,  the 
value  of  1  ounce  United  States'  gold;  and  as  11: 12::  17^:  $19i|,  the 
value  of  1  ounce  do.  pure.    Hence,  1  grain  is  worth  .040404. 

Again:  as  113.0016 :  440  : :  £1:  £3  lis.  10^(2.,  the  value  of  one  ounce 
sterling  gold ;  and  as  11 :  12 ::  £3  17«.  10^(2. :  £4  is.  11.45(2.,  the  sterling 
value  of  1  ounce  pure  gold.  Likewise,  as  37 :  40 ::  66(2.  ^  71^(2.,  =  5«.  ll^.^ 
the  value  of  one  ounce  pure  silver  in  sterling  money. 

The  kilogramme  is  equivalent  to  15434  grains  Troy ;  and  a  kilogramme 
of  French  standard  gold,  ^  fine,  is  minted  into  77^  forty  franc  pieces  of 
gold.  Hence,  one  gold  frmc  must  contain  4.48084  grains  of  pure  gold. 
Therefore,  as  113.0016 :  4.48084 ::  240(2. :  9.5167(2.  sterling,  the  British 
value  of  the  gold  franc  in  British  gold.  Again :  the  kilogramme  of  French 
standard  silver,  ^^  fine,  is  minted  into  200  francs :  hence,  the  pure  silver 
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in  one  franc  is  C9.453  grains :  therefore,  as  74 :  11 ::  69.453 :  10.324^., 
the  value  of  the  silver  franc  in  British  silver. 

Lastly:  as  247.5:  4.48084::  $10:  18^4^  cents,  the  valae  of  the  gold 
franc  in  United  States'  gold ;  and  as  ^71.25 :  G9.453 : :  $1 :  18yYoV 
cents,  the  valae  of  the  silver  frunc  in  United  States'  silver :  and  as 
448084 :  69.453 : :  1 :  15.5,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  silver  to  gold  in  the 
monetary  system  of  France. 

The  British  copper  penny  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  one  pound 
avoirdupois,  or  of  7,000  grains  Troy:  hence,  one  penny  must  weigh  291^ 
grains,  and  it  is  estimated  ^^  of  our  dollars.  Therefore,  as  Id. :  54 : : 
291J  grs. :  157 1^  grains,  the  proportional  weight  of  one  cent.  But  the 
United  States'  cent  weighs  208  grains,  being  nearly  50|  grains  more  than 
its  equivalent  in  British  copper  coin ;  that  is,  about  32^  per  centum. 
And  as  208:  7,000: :  1 :  33^^  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois,  the  value  of 
the  copper.  Consequently,  when  the  market  price  of  copper  exceeds  34 
cents  per  pound,  cents  will  disappear,  as  eagles  and  doUars  do  when 
their  market  price  exceeds  their  mint  value. 


B. 

[See  Page  649.] 

The  roHas  of  gold  to  silver,  from  1760  to  1829,  with  the  averages  for  each  ten  years,  and  the 

total  mean  averts  for  70  years. 


Years. 


1 

3 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1T70 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 

1780 
1 
2 
3 
4 
ft 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1790 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Pore  gold 
topixre 
•uVer. 


14.29 
ia94 
14.63 
14.71 
14.01 
14.69 
14.41 
14.45 
14.68 
14.45 
14.35 
14.36 
14.19 
14.73 
15.05 
14.62 
14.34 
14.04 
14.34 
14.89 
14.43 
13.33 
ia54 
13.78 
14.90 
15.21 
14.89 
14.83 
14.71 
14.89 
15.01 
14.95 
14.48 
15.01 
15.82 


to 


Arenge  for 
ten  yean. 


14.51   :   1 


14.49   :    1 


14.45   :    1 


Yean. 


1795 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1800 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1810 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1820 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


Pnre  gold 

to  pure 

BilVer. 


14.77 
14.77 
15.45 
15. 4^ 
14.29 
14.81 
14.47 
15.23 
14.47 
14.67 
15.14 
14.25 
14.46 
14.79 
10.25 
16L15 
15.72 
15.04 
14.53 
15.85 
16.30 
13.64 
15.58 
15.42 
15.82 
15.71 
15.88 
15.01 
15u01 
15.64 
1&60 
15i69 
15.77 
15.77 
15.95 


to 


Average  for 
ten  years. 


14.94   :   1 


14.85  :   1 


15.41   :  1 


15.80   :   1 


Total  BMsa  for  70  years,  14.92 : 1. 
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Depabtmbnt  op  State, 

Patent  Office^  March  31, 1830. 
Sm :  In  compliance  with  your  request  "  to  calculate  in  United  States? 
currency  the  value  of  the  different  current  coins  and  moneys  of  aoconnt 
rated  in  Kelly's  Cambist^  the  weight  and  fineness  of  which  have  been  as- 
certained at  the  British  mint;  and,  also,  to  give  any  information  I  may 
possess  respecting  the  wear  of  gold  and  silver  coins,"  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  the  accompanying  papers  on  these  subjects; 

And  remain,  with  sentiments  of  esteem,  respectfidly,  yours, 

JOHN  D.  CRAIG. 
Hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


The  following  table  (0)  exhftits  the  value  of  various  current  coins  in 
United  States'  currency,  estimated  by. the  weight  of  pure  silver  con- 
tained in  each,  at  the  rate  of  371 J  grains  for  100  cents. 

Table  D  exhibits  the  like  value  of  various  moneys  of  accountj  esti- 
mated in  the  silver  currency  of  the  respective  countries  in  which  they 
are  used. 

These  tables  are  a  guide  for  ascertaining  the  true  par  of  exchange 
with  all  places  where  silver  is  a  standard  measure  of  property,  aud  is 
valued  in  the  coins  as  high,  or  higher,  in  proportion  to  gold,  than  it  is 
in  the  market,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  fact,  generally,  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America :  England,  and  some  of  the  W^est  India 
Islands,  are,  perha]>s,  the  only  exceptions.  But  when  gold  is  the  only 
general  measure  of  property,  as  in  England,  or  when  gold  coins  are 
estimated  by  law  above  the  market  value  of  bullion,  as  in  Cuba,  &C 
the  value  of  coins  and  moneys  of  account  should  be  estimated  in  gold, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  par  exchange,  and  to  determine  the  baas 
for  calculating  ad  valorem  duties  at  the  custom  house. 


C. 


A  TABLE  of  Silver  Coins,  toith  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in  each,  as  determined  by  assaifStU^ 
London  and  Paris  mints,  and  their  corresponding  values  in  cents  ;  371^  grains  heing  wcrik 
one  dollar. 


Aastrian  Rlx  donar. 
Denmark       do 

English  CroMm 

Frano  (of  1818) 

Geneva  Patagon  . . . . 


Pareanrer. 
Weight  in 


355.5 
88&4 

429.7 

0.4 

851.0 


Yahieio 
oeota 


•17S8 
iHCit 
1U7« 

i&m 
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TABLE  C— Continned. 


Genoa  Scndo 

HamlmrsKix  dollnr .-. 

HraorerFlorixi 

HoQand     do     

Lubec  KizdoUitr 

Milan  Scudo ^ 

Naples  Dacat 

Poland  Florin 

Portugal  Crnaado 

Bniaian  Kix  dollar 

Ho      Horin ; 

IComanScodo 

Boaaian  Koable  of  Peter  the  Great 

I)o  Catharine  the  First 

Do  Peter  the  Second 

Do  Anne 

Do  Elizabeth 

Do  Peter  the  Third 

Do  Catherine  the  Second 

Do  Paul 

Do  Ale  zander 

BnaaUn  10  copec  piece  (1B02) 

Do       5  do        (1801) 

Sardinian  Scndo 

Saxon  Kix  dollar 

One-tfixth  Thaler  (1808) 

Onr-cixth  Thaler  of  Jerome  (1800) 

Xetherland  Florin  - 

Parma  Ducat 

Sicilian  Scudo 

Do     Piece  of  40  grains 

Do  do    20     do    

Sierra  Leone  Comnany 'a  10  macutas 

Do  ao  piece  of  5  macutaa g.. 

Do  do  do      2       do      

Do  do  do      1       do      

Spanish  old  snuare  Mexican  dollar 

Do     Seville  dollar 

Do     old  Mexican  Peoeta  (1796) 

Do     Real  of  Mexican  Plate  (1746) 

Do     Mexican  dollar  with  globes  (1765) 

Do     Keal  of  Plate  (1721)  

Do     Real(new)  dow(1705) 

Do     Dollar,  late  coinage 

Do     Halfdullar,  do  

Swedish  Rix  dollar 

Do      DonblePlatt,  orpieceof2-3 

Do      Piec«  of  8  shillings 

Switzerland  Bix  doUar 

Florin  of  Lucerne 

Treves  Rix  dollar  

Turkey  Piastre  (1801) 

Do         do       (1818) 

Tuscany  Lira  (1803) 

Scudo  Pisa  of  Etruria 

Teniee  Scudo  of  10  lire 

Do       do  2  do ..,. 

Wnrtbnrg  Rix  dollar 

WirtemUerg     do       

Zurich  do       

Do    piece  of  20  schillings 

Fknam  of  Pondicherry 

Do     of  Bombay 

Rupee  of  Benares 

Do         Calcutta 

Do         Bombay  or  Surat  (1818) 

Do         Madras  (old) 

Do         Chanderree  

Do         Mysore,  orXewHolker 

Do         Parsia,  (1780) j , 

Do         Madraa(1818) 

Dutch  Sast  India  Guilder  (1820) 


Pure  silver. 

Weight  in 

grSna. 


565.5 

397.5 

200.3 

146.8 

391.9 

319.6 

295.4 

84.0 

198.2 

359.0 

198.4 

871.5 

812.1 

800.9 

810.0 

817.2 

321.8 

277.5 

275.9 

280.8 

278.1 

28.3 

15.3 

324.7 

358.2 

42.1 

43.7 

148.4 

357.9 

848.2 

117.5 

59.1 

330.8 

167.4 

65.0 

32.5 

376.1 

37&1 

93.0 

40.8 

377.4 

35.9 

3&1 

370.9 

185.4 

388.5 

25tf.6 

63.8 

860.1 

9a  8 

359.0 

95.7 

67.7 

53.4 

385.0 

865.2 

32.8 

359.7 

359.1 

329.3 

57.6 

35.0 

22.8 

16&9 

175.9 

164.7 

164.8 

158.5 

163.1 

173.9 

165.0 

14&4 


Value  in 
cents. 


152. 324 

107. 070 
53.933 
39L541 

105.561 
86.088 
79l56» 
22.626 
53.387 
96.700 
53.441 

100.067 
84.068 
83.474 
83.502 
85.441 
86.670 
74.748 
74. 316 
75.636 
74.000 
7.623 
4.121 
87.460 
06.485 
11.340 
11.771 
39.973 
96.404 
93.791 
3L650 
15.910 
89.004 
45.091 
17.508 
&754 

10L306 

101.306 
25.212 
12.606 

10L656 

0.670 

0.724 

09.905 

49.940 

104.647 
69.926 
17.185 
9a  997 
26.074 
9^700 
25.778 
1&236 
14.284 

103.704 
9&871 
8.835 
96u888 
06.727 
88.700 
15.415 
9.428 
&141 
45i495 
46l380 
44.363 
44380 
42.963 
43L888 
46.841 
44.444 
3&978 


The  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  table  on  coins,  in  KeUy't  Oamhiitf 
Td.  IL  page  102;  those  in  the  second  are  formed  by  multiplying  the  respective  numbers  in  the  first  by 
tTtOM,  the  valne  of  one  grain  of  pure  silver,  accordhig  to  the  standard  value  of  the  United  States'  silver 
ooiB 
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TABLE  D. 


A  TABLE  containing  the  values  ofmonetfa  ofaooountf  of  different  naUone,  expreuei  in  kt 
dredtke  of  the  United  Statetf  eilver  dollar;  with  their  equivalent  weight  of  pure 
wUued  in  the  United  Stated  standard  coin. 


AiT-la-Chapello  Bix  dollar  ooniant 

Allcant  Libra  or  Peso 

Amsterdam  Bix  dollar 

Do        J?'lorm(old) 

Bo  do     (new) 

Bo        Pound  Flemiah 

Antwerp  Pound  Flemish  of  exchange . . . . 

Bo       Florin  of  exchange 

Bo       Pound  Flemish  courant 

Bo       Florin  courant 

Arragon  Libra  Jaguesa 

Au£»barg  Flurm  giro  of  exchange 

Bo  do     courant 

Barcelona  Libra  Catalan 

Basil  Kix  dollar,  or  Ecu  of  exchange . . . . . 

Bo        do  courant 

Bereamo  S(.>udo  of  7  lire 

Berlin  Pouud  Banco 

Bo    Kix  dollar  courant 

Bern  Ecu  of  3  livres 

Bo   Crown  of  25  batzen 

Bologna  Lira  courant 

Bo       do  money  of  exchange 

Bolaano  Florin  giro  of  exchange 

Bo  do        current 

Bremen  Rix  doUar  courant 

Canary  Isles  Real  courant 

Caasel  Kix  dollar  courant 

Cologne  Rix  dollar  specie 

1m  do         courant .- 

Constantinople  Piaatre,  or  dollar  of  1819 

Bantzic  G  u  ilder  or  Florin 

Beumark  Kix  dollar  specie 

Bo  do  Sundish  specie 

Bo  do         Crown  money 

Bo  do  Banish  currency  — 

Bo  do         Holstetn     do 

England*  Pound  sterling 

Florence  Lira 

Bo      Ducat,  or  Crown  cooruit 

France  Livro  Tonmois 

Bo     Franc  (new  system) 

Frankfort  Rix  dollar^  convention  money 

Bo  do  Muntse 

Geneva  Lire 

Bo     Florin 

Genoa  Lira  ftiori  banco 

Bo    Pezxa,  or  Dollar  of  exchrage 

Do    Scudo,  or  Crown  of  exchange .... 

Do    Scudo  d'oro  marchi 

Germany  Kix  dollar  courant 

Do  do  specie 

Do     Florin  of  the  empire 

Do         do     Mimtzo 

Hamburg  Marc  banco  (at  a  medinm)  — . 

Do      Pound  Flemish  banco 

Do       Miirck  courant 

Do      Pouud  Hemiak  coorant 

Hanover  Rix  dollar,  iu  cash 

Do  do  ingoldyalae 

Ireland.  Pound  Irish 

KSnigsberg  Guilder  or  Florin 

Leghorn  PozzH  of  8  reala 

Bo      Lira  nioneta  buona 

Bo  do  lunga 

Leipeic  Rix  dollar,  convention  money . . . 

LuecaLira 

Bo    Scudod'oro 

Bo    Scudo  euiTente 

Malta  Scudo  or  crown 


Weight  of 

pnreailTer 

ingraina. 


TahieiB 
Gcata. 


»4.6« 

282.15 

376.25 

150.38 

14&38 

880.29 

8K2.e3 

147.09 

756.60 

126.04 

352.69 

229.16 

180.46 

201.52 

338.51 

804.04 

255.  U 

S3&37 

257.81 

905.36 

254.44 

77.77 

79.63 

238.18 

180.46 

270.70 

2&19 

270.70 

224.72 

219. 14 

67.67 

64.45 

89Le6 

381.05 

346.39 

317.04 

813.53 

17ia  71 

58.15 

407.05 

6a  60 

60.46 

270.70 

225.58 

11&51 

32.94 

57.22 

32a  85 

26&81 

612.22 

270.70 

300.92 

180.46 

150.38 

13a  47 

97a  58 

106.13 

795.98 

299.78 

279.29 

1566.51 

85.94 

831.21 

5a  23 

55.79 

270.70 

52.99 

307.45 

870.95 

152.68 


661567 
76.100 

10L3M 
40i5M 
39.907 

239. 8W 

237. 74i 
3ft  619 

230.798 
S3wM9 
95l001 
6Li2f 
4&6II9 
54.  Sa 
9L183 
8t«8S 
6&W6 
0L143 
€9.40 
82.2SS 
68.531 
20.918 
SL449 
64.156 
4a  609 
6891$ 

7.sa 

68.915 
6DlS29 
59.027 
ia2CT 
17.360 

10Sl551 

101634 
98.30) 
85.397 
84.430 

461910 
15.663 

109.  GtS 
ia478 

i&no 

68.915 
601 763 
31114 

a^ 

1&413 
8a  577 
71.  HOB 

161.906 
6a  915 
97.217 
4a  008 
40.506 
35.144 

2C1S9S 
2a5«7 

211404 
801747 
7i2S 

4S7.343 
21 149 
8ft  36 
l&ttS 
15.057 
6a91S 

urs 

IK.9S4 
9A918 
4Lia6 


*Gold  being  the  standard  measure  in  England,  the  Pound  sterling  is  14.56.57  in  United  States'  goM 
or  silver— 1  to  15. 
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TABLE  D— Continued. 


Milan  Lin  imperiale 

Do  Lirscarrento 

Do  Scado  imperiale 

Do  Scudo  corrente 

ModenaLira 

Munich  Guilder  or  Florin 

NanciLivre  (money  of  Lorraine) 

Naples  Ducato  di  Regno 

KaTamBeal 

Do     Libra 

2f  enfcbaticl  Livre  toumoia 

Do  do     faible 

NoTi  Scndo  d*oro  marche 

Portugal  Milrea 

FannaLira 

Peraia  Toman  of  100  mamondies 

Poland  Gnilder  or  Florin 

Sl|!a  Biz  dollar,  Alberto 

Do       do  currencey  (agio  40  per.  cent) , 

Bone  Scndo  or  crown J. 

Do   Scndo  di  atamjMi  d'oro 

St  Gall  Florin,  money  of  exchange 

Do  do     oourant 

StBemoLira 

Sardinia     do 

Sicily  Ounce 

Do   Scado A... 

Spahk,  Kcal  of  old  plate 

Do   Real  of  new  plate 

Do   Keal  of  If  exican  plate 

Do   Bcal  vellon 

Do   Dollar  of  old  plate 

Steaalsnnd  Rix  dollar  of  account 

Do        Pomeranian  (Gnilder 

Straabnrg  Florin 

Sweden  Rix  dollar 

Switierland  Franc  (newayatem) 

Trieate  Florin,  Anatrian  currency 

Do    Lira,  Trieete  currency 

Do    Lira  di  Piazza 

Turin  Lira 

Venice  Lirapiccola  (of  the  old  coin) 

Do  do  (Austrian) ^ 

Vienna  Florin 

ZanteLira   

Zurich  Florin,  money  of  exchange 

Do    Florin  courant 


TV  OlgUbUl 

pure  ailTer 

Value  In 
cents. 

74.55 

20.067 

63.35 

14.370 

430.12 

U7.473 

303.06 

81.632 

.    2&64 

7.176 

150.88 

40.506 

52.85 

14.236 

205.04 

79.472 

85.08 

9.449 

5&72 

16.816 

97.61 

26.292 

89.03 

10.413 

607.22 

163.550 

412.90 

111.222 

16.83 

4.533 

2050.50 

654.750 

43.18 

11&300 

876.26 

101, 340 

268.76 

72.393 

872.75 

100.403 

66a  89 

153.102 

196^50 

52.928 

163.09 

43.920 

60.58 

16.318 

180.41 

35.128 

884.70 

23a  302 

85L05 

94.680 

34.95 

9.414 

37.10 

9.998 

46.30 

12.471 

18.55 

4.997 

279.29 

75.229 

203.02 

64.685 

lOL  55 

27.854 

186.64 

86.805 

896.81 

106.884 

15&55 

42.708 

180.46 

4a  609 

34.09 

9.182 

3^30 

a  970 

80.78 

2L759 

86.31 

0.781 

80.44 

a  109 

180.46 

4a  609 

29.07 

7.830 

185.12 

49.864 

168.29 

45.331 

If.  B.— The  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  foregoing  table  are  deducted  trom  the  sterling  values 
of  moneys  of  account,  as  given  by  KeUy,  voL  II,  page  149;  and  are  found  by  multiplying  said  values, 
in  pence,  by  7.1613,  the  grains  of  pure  silver  worth  one  penny  sterling.  The  numbers  in  the  second 
column  are  found  by  multiplying  those  in  the  first  by  .26036,  as  in  Table  A. 

The  British  Gk)veniment,  in  1798,  appointed  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  its  coin :  for,  among  other  circumstances,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  gold  coin  had,  within  certain  periods,  sustained 
considerable  loss  in  weight.  It  therefore  became  an  interesting  inquiry 
whether  this  loss  was  occasioned  by  any  defect  in  the  composition  or 
quality  of  the  standard  gold,  or  in  the  figure  or  impression  of  the  coins. 

Two  principal  questions  were  to  be  decided : — 

Firgt.  Whether  very  soft  or  ductile  gold,  or  gold  made  as  hard  as  is 
compatible  with  the  process  of  coining,  suffer  most  by  wear,  under  the 
various  circumstances  of  friction  to  which  coin  in  circulation  is  sub- 
jected. 

Second.  Whether  coins  with  a  flat,  smooth,  and  broad  surface,  wear 
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less  than  those  that  have  certain  protuberant  parts  raised  above  the 
general  level  of  the  piece. 

After  a  laborious,  expensive,  and  widely  diversified  coarse  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  gold  was  combined  with  different  qaantities  of  the 
same,  and  of  different  metals  as  alloy,  and  the  compound  subjected  to 
proper  trials,  the  following,  among  others,  were  found  to  be  the  results: 

First  That  fine  gold,  when  exx)osed  to  finction  against  gold  of  equal 
quality,  under  the  pressure  of  a  considerable  weight,  suffiars  a  vety  no- 
table loss  'y  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  more  subject  to  have 
any  embossment  on  its  surface  obliterated,  than  any  variety  of  aOoyed 
gold^  not  so  much  by  abrasion,  as  by  the  compression  of  the  raised 
parts,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  softness  and  ductility. 

Second,  That  fine  gold,  when  rubbed  against  the  various  kinds  of  that 
which  is  alloyed,  almost  in  every  case  suffers  the  greatest  loss. 

Third.  That  gold  reduced  to  standard,  or  22  carats  fine,  by  silver,  sil- 
ver and  copper,  or  copper  alone,  suffers  by  friction,  under  general  cir- 
cumstances, a  smaller  diminution  than  fine  gold ;  and  with  or  without 
abrasion,  the  protuberant  parts  on  the  surface  of  these  pieces,  remain 
more  permanent,  under  all  circumstances,  than  those  of  the  fine  gold. 
The  difference  of  wear  between  the  three  kinds  of  standard  gold  above 
mentioned,  does  not  appear  considerable ;  but,  ui)on  the  whole,  the 
preference  is  due  to  gold  alloyed  with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  copper, 
or  copper  alone. 

Fourth.  That  gold  made  standard  partly  by  iron  or  tin,  sustains  a 
greater  loss  by  friction,  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned  standard 
compounds. 

Fifth.  That  the  wear  of  standard  silver,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  fine 
gold,  but  more  than  that  made  standard  by  silver  or  copper,  but  less 
than  that  which  is  debased  below  18  carats  fine,  even  by  copi)er. 

Sixth.  That,  as  gold  not  inferior  to  standard,  wears,  in  general,  less 
than  silver,  so  does  this  last  suffer  much  less  than  copper. 

Seventh.  That  the  metals  most  subject  to  wear,  are  those  that  produce 
the  greatest  diminution  in  others  when  rubbed  against  them. 

Eighth.  That  pieces  with  embossed  surfaces,  suffer  a  greater  loss,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  than  those  which  are  smooth  and  flat. 

The  course  of  experiments  we  have  mentioned,  exhibited  one  very  re- 
markable and  important  result,  viz:  that  gold  alloyed  with  a  }  of  a 
grain  of  antimony  to  the  ounce,  or  i^  part  of  the  mass,  had  its  ductil- 
ity so  far  destroyed,  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  coinage.  And  it  is  well 
that  the  copper  of  commerce  frequently  contains  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  that  metal,  and  consequently  is  unfit  to  be  used  as  alloy  for 
gold. 

The  result  stated,  though  highly  important  with  respect  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  coins,  afford  no  data  to  ascertain  the  absolute  loss,  in  weight,  whicha 
given  coin  suffers  from  wear,  during  a  given  period  of  its  circulation. 
For  this  purpose,  we  must  have  recourse  to  actual  weighing  of  coins  of 
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the  same  date,  at  protracted  intervals  of  time.  Kow,  admitting  as  cor- 
rect the  estimates  deduced  &om  experiments  said  to  have  been  made  at 
the  (J.  States'  mint,  Tvlierein  the  loss,  in  fifty  years,  of  the  eagle,  half  eagle, 
and  quarter,  is  designated  by  the  numbers  1, 2,  and  3;  and  that  ol  the  dol- 
lar, half  dollar,  quarter,  disme,  and  half  disme,  by  the  numbers  1, 2, 3^,  6, 
and  10,  it  follows  that  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  gold  eagle  is  to  that  of  its 
value  in  silver  dollars,  as  1  to  10 ;  in  half  dollars,  as  1  to  20 ;  in  quar- 
ters, as  1  to  35 ;  in  dismes,  as  1  to  60 ;  in  half  dismes,  as  1  to  100.  Again, 
the  wear  of  the  half  eagle  will  be  to  that  of  its  value  in  dollars,  as  1  to 
5;  in  half  dollars,  as  1  to  10 ;  in  quarters,  as  2  to  17 ;  in  dismes  and  half 
dismes,  as  1  to  30  and  60,  respectively.  Lastly,  the  wear  of  the  quarter 
eagle,  will  be  to  that  of  its  value  in  the  dollar,  in  subdivisions,  as  Ij^  to 
2J,  5,  8|,  15,  and  25 ;  or,  as  4  to  10,  20,  35,  60,  and  100,  respectively. 

These  results  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  consistent  with  what  ought 
to  be  expected,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for  the 
smaller  coins  are  always  more  frequently  handled,  and,  of  cojirse,  sub- 
jected to  more  attrition ;  they  have  also  a  greater  surface,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  solid  content  or  weight,  and,  consequently,  on  both  these 
accounts,  will  be  exposed  to  a  proportionably  greater  diminution  of 
weight. 

On  the  comparative  wear  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  density  of  standard  gold,  is  to  that  of  silver  as  18880  to  10534 ; 
hence,  the  surfaces  of  similar  solids  and  equal  weight  composed  of  these 
metals,  will  be  as  10o34§  to  18880§,  or  2  to  3  very  nearly.  If,  now,  the 
loss  of  weight  by  attrition  in  gold,  be  to  that  in  silver,  under  like 
circumstances,  as  m  to  n,  and  equal  weights  of  them,  as  15  to  1  m  value; 
it  will  follow  that  the  loss,  in  value,  of  similar  pieces  of  equal  weights, 
will  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  2  x  15  x  m  to  1  x  3  x  n ;  or,  10  m  to  n, 
that  is,  the  loss  in  value  by  wear,  under  like  circumstances,  in  similar 
pieces  of  equal  weight  of  standard  gold  and  silver,  would  be  as  10  to  1. 
Bat,  to  have  an  equal  amount  of  these  metals  in  circulation,  there  must 
be  15  pieces  of  silver  for  one  of  gold ;  therefore,  the  loss  on  equal  amounts 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  equal  weight,  would  be  as  10  m  to  15  n,  or  2  m 
to  3  n ;  that  is,  as  twice  the  facility  of  gold  to  wear,  to  three  times  that 
of  silver;  and,  if  the  quantities  m  and  n  were  found  by  actual  experi- 
ment, it  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  results  to  all  the  subdivisions  of 
both  gold  and  silver  coins ;  but,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  coins  of  both 
metals  will  ever  be  exposed  to  equal  wear  in  the  United  States. 

Washington,  December  31, 1829. 

Sib  :  The  information  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you  respecting  the 
rehitive  value  of  gold  and  silver,  applies  principally  to  France.  It,  how- 
ever, happens,  that  it  is  that  which  affords  the  best  and  most  easy  means 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  as  it  is  by  for  the  most  wealthy  country  in  which 
both  gold  and  silver  coins  circidate  simultaneously.    There  has  been  no 
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scientific  comparison  of  the  new  French  and  British  weights.  The  most 
correct  is  that  made  in  the  year  1824  by  Dr.  Kelly,  the  result  of  which 
is  16,434.1  grains,  troy  weight,  for  the  kilogramme ;  but,  as  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  within  3  or  four  grains,  I  have  assumed  15,435  grains,  which 
makes  the  par  of  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  France  5 
firancs  34^  centimes  for  our  dollar.  The  standard  of  both  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  is  nine-tenths  fine  and  one-tenth  alloy,  and  the  legal  relative 
value  of  the  two  si)ecies  of  coins  is,  since  about  the  year  1790, 15.5  to  1, 
the  kilogramme  of  standard  gold  being  coined  into  gold  coins  of  the 
nominal  value  of  3,100  francs,  and  the  kilogramme  of  standard  sHver 
into  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  200  francs.  It  is  believed  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  attention  which  was  at  that  time  paid  to  the 
subject,  gold  was  even  then  rated  too  low  in.  prox)ortion  to  silver:  it  is 
certain  that  the  fact  is  so  now.  During  the  thirteen  last  years,  there  has 
never  been  a  premium  on  silver  coins,  and  there  has  almost  always  been 
one  on  gold  coins.  This  has  never,  during  that  i)eriod,  reached  one  per 
cent,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  corns  in  France.  But  it  is  very  rarely,  and  only 
for  very  short  periods,  that  this  premium  on  gold  coins  has  ever  fallen 
below  one-fifth,  or  exceeded  four-fifths  per  cent.;  and  the  average  is 
about  one-half,  rather  below  than  above  it.  K,  therefore,  the  legal  rela- 
tive value  was  enhanced  one-half  per  cent,  or  be  about  1 :  15.58,  instead  of 
1 :  15.5,  the  ordinary  fluctuations  would  not  exceed  three-tenths  per  cent 
above  or  below  that  legal  value. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  differs  from  that  of  gold 
and  silver  coins,  and  is  liabre  to  greater  fluctuations.  Index>endent  of 
these,  there  are  two  reasons  which  make  gold  bullion  more  valuable,  in 
relation  to  silver  bullion,  than  gold,  in  relation  to  silver  coins.  It  is 
morQ  expensive  to  coin  ten  silver  dollars  than  one  gold  eagle,  which,  if 
the  charge  for  coining  is  the  same  for  both,  makes,  in  proportion,  the 
silver  coin  more  valuable ;  and  the  unavoidable  difference  between  the 
legal  and  the  actual  standard  of  the  most  faithful  coins,  as  well  as  the 
similar  original  difference  of  weight,  and  the  diminution  arising  from 
wear,  are  more  sensible  and  greater  in  value  in  gold  than  in  silver  coins; 
so  that  the  loss  in  melting  the  current  gold  coins  of  any  country  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  one-half  per  cent.  Of  this  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  aware }  and  accordingly  the  mint,  which  coins  all  the  bolUon 
and  foreign  coins  that  are  brought  to  it,  paying  for  it  as  it  is  brought, 
deducts  a  much  greater  seigneurage  on  silver  than  on  gold ;  that  is  to 
say,  3  francs  (or  1^  x>^  cent.)  on  each  kilogramme  of  standard  silver,  and  9 
francs  (or  less  than  three-tenths  per  cent.)  on  each  kilogramme  of  standard 
gold ;  in  other  words,  the  mint  price  of  standard  gold  and  silver  per  kilo- 
gramme, in  France,  is  3,091  francs  for  the  first,  and  197  francs  for  the  last 
The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  is  therefore  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
3,091 :  197,  nearly  equal  to  15.69  : 1.  Each  metal  is  brought  to  the  mint 
in  greater  or  less  quantities,  respectively,  according  to  the  fluctuations 
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in  their  relative  market  value.  But  what  proves  that  this  ratio  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  true  average  market  relative  value  is,  that  the 
mint  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  both  for  the  last  25  years,  the 
coinage  of  France  being  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  I 
hardly  need  observe  that  this  is  due  to  the  almost  total  expulsion  of 
paper  as  currency.  The  Bank  of  France  alone  issues  paper,  and  none 
of  a  denomination  less  than  500  francs;  so  that  it  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  commercial  remittances  and  transactions,  and  makes  no 
part  of  the  currency,  properly  so  called,  of  the  country.  Paper,  as  all 
know,  necessarily  drives  away  the  precious  metals,  which  will  naturally 
flow  to  the  places  where  paper  is  not  used.  They  are  a  dearer,  but  the 
only  safe  circulating  medium  ]  and  no  country  that  will  resort  to  other 
means  can  expect  to  have  a  sound  and  uniform  currency.  There  is 
indeed  no  permanent  standard  of  value  in  nature;  but,  as  applied  to 
periods  of  20  or  30  years,  within  which  time  all  ordinary  contracts  are 
executed,  gold  and  silver  are,  for  that  purpose,  far  preferable  to  any 
other  commodity;  and  paper,  having  no  intrinsic  value,  must,  however 
used  as  currency,  be  always  estimated  in  reference  to  those  precious 
metals. 

Although  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  alteration  in  the  erroneous 
relative  legal  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
will,  whilst  paper  chiefly  of  a  local  circulation  continues  to  be  their  gen- 
eral currency,  be  prodjactive  of  any  great  advantage,  still  the  change 
will  do  some  good,  and  can  be  attended  with  no  ii\jury.  The  present 
rate  was  the  result  of  information,  clearly  incorrect,  respecting  the  then 
/elative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  which  was  represented  as 
being  at  the  rate  of  less  than  15  to  1,  when  it  was  in  fact  from  15.5  to 
15.6  :  1.  It  would  be  better,  at  all  evente,  to  discontinue  altogether  the 
coining  of  gold  than  to  continue  the  present  system. 

Although  the  ratio  of  about  1  :  15.58,  as  from  coin  to  coin,  which  is 
deduced  from  the  average  premium  on  gold  coins  in  France,  is  most  to 
be  relied  ux>on,  yet  there  may  be  an  advantege,  and  no  danger,  in  flxing 
the  value  of  gold  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate:  for  it  apx>ears  certain  that 
the  average  ratio  is  higher,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  not  sufficient  data  to  estimate  that  ratio  in  the  flrst  country, 
bat  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  for  the  last  two  years,  the  price 
of  American  (United  States)  silver  has  not  exceeded  there  the  average 
of  57J  pence  sterling  per  ounce,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  15.82  :  1.  But 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  not  merely  the  ratio  of  bullion  to  bullion, 
(which,  in  France,  is  15.69  :  1)  but  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coin.  This 
ratio  is,  in  France,  according  to  the  mint  price  and  current  value  of  gold 
coins;  that  is  to  say,  with  IJ  per  cent,  premium,  at  3,115.5  :  197,  or 
about  15.81  :  1. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  the  average  premium  on  the 
American  gold  coins,  for  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  has  been  about 
5^  on  the  nominal  value.    This  being  according  to  our  ratio  of  15  :  1, 
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gives,  for  the  average  market  price,  the  apparent  ratio  of  15.775  : 1  for 
that  of  gold  bullion  to  silver  coin,  since,  being  so  underrated,  the 
American  gold  coins  can  be  considered  only  as  bullion.  But,  as  ihey 
are  probably  one-half  per  cent,  defective  in  weight  and  standard  together, 
the  true  ratio  may  rather  be  estimated  at  15.82  :  1,  or  about  the  same 
as  that  deduced  from  the  price  in  England  of  57^  pence  per  ounce  of 
dollars  for  the  ratio  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coin.  But  less  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  ratio  deduced  from  the  price  of  American  gold  in  the 
United  States  than  from  either  of  the  other  two  modes.  A  single  glance 
at  the  tables  of  prices  current  will  show  that  that  price  is  entirely  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  exchange  with  London.  It  will  be  found,  accord- 
ingly, that,  in  the  summer  of  1825,  when  the  nominal  exchange  on  Lon- 
don was  5  per  cent,  premium,  or,  in  reality,  near  2  per  cent  below  par, 
the  nominal  price  of  American  gold  was  2^  per  cent,  premium,  or,  in 
reality,  1^  per  cent,  below  its  average  market  value  in  Europe  or  in  the 
United  States.  This  anomaly  was  clearly  due  to  the  legal  value  being 
underrated.  Generally  speaking,  the  difference  between  the  true  rate 
of  exchange  on  London  and  the  true  market  price  of  American  gold  in 
the  United  States,  ib  about  1^  per  cent,  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  F, 
where  the  true  premium  on  both  is  calculated  according  to  the  ratio  of 
15.6069  to  1.)  This  general  result,  deducted  from  the  New  York  prieee 
current  for  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  agrees  with  the  general  result 
of  actual  sales  of  our  gold  in  London.  The  freight,  insurance,  and  aU 
charges,  are  near  1^  per  cent,  and  the  average  loss  in  weight  and  stand- 
ard about  one  half  per  cent.  But,  from  this  loss  of  2  per  cent,  must 
be  deducted,  when  compared  with  exchange  at  60  days,  near  f  per  cent 
gained  in  interest,  the  sales  of  gold  being  realized  within  fifteen  days 
after  arrival.  It  follows  that,  if  gold  coins  are  raised  by  law  to  theii 
true  value,  they  will  not  be  exx>orted  so  long  as  the  exchange  on  Loiv 
don  is  not  above  1}  per  cent,  above  the  true  par,  or  about  Si  per*  cent 
nominal,  as  now  calculated.  "SVhenever  the  exchange  is  above  that  rate 
there  is  no  means  to  prevent  the  exportation;  and  as  the  general  ten- 
dency of  our  exchanges  with  Europe  is  against  us,  this  affords  a  reason 
why,  in  fixing  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  gold  may  be  a  UtUe 
overrated  beyond  the  ratio  deduced  from  the  average  premium  on  French 
gold  coins  in  France.  But  this  should  be  done  cautiously,  as  there  i9 
always  danger  in  going  beyond  what  the  well  ascertained  foM^ts  wHl 
wajrant. 

No  notice  has  been  taken,  in  what  precedes,  of  the  market  price  of 
Spanish  dollars  and  doubloons.  The  first  vary  in  standard;  aoditis 
much  more  simple  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  price  of  our  silver  coin 
abroad,  than  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Spanish  dollars  in  the 
United  States.  The  marc  of  Castile,  of  standard  Spanish  silver,  should, 
according  to  law,  be  coined  into  8^  dollars,  making  the  legal  weight  of 
the  dollar  416^  to  417  grains  troy  weight.  The  legal  standard,  at  least 
since  the  year  1772,  is  ^  pure  and  ^  alloy,  and  the  Spanish  dollar, 
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fiuthftilly  coined,  shouldy  therefore,  contain  about  376  grains  pure  silver. 
The  calculation  is  founded  on  what  has  been  stated,  as  an  accurate  com- 
parison of  the  Spanish  with  the  modem  French  weights;  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  laarc  of  Castile  is  equal  to  229.8  grammes.  In  fact, 
the  Mexican  dollars,  which  (with  the  Bolivar)  are  the  best,  contain  but 
about  374^  grains,  and  are  worth  from  |  to  1  per  cent,  above  ours.  The 
Spanish  proper  vary,  and  the  most  modem  are  sometimes  worth  i  per 
cent  less  than  our  dollar.  The  price  of  the  Mexican  is  in  London  |  of 
a  penny  sterling  more  per  ounce  than  ours,  and  in  France  6  centimes 
per  dollar. 

It  may  be  proper,  as  connected  with  the  exportation  of  our  silver  coin, 
to  state  that  the  price  of  American  dollars  in  France,  deduced  from 
twenty  different  shipments,  is  Jcs,  5.26065  per  dollar.  Deducting  J  per 
cent,  according  to  the  mint  price,  from  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  or 
6.345,  would  give  fc8.  5.26482.  The  small  difference  arises  partly  from 
that  in  weight,  principally  from  a  small  charge  at  the  mint  for  refining 
bullion  below  the  French  standard.  The  freight,  insurance,  commis- 
sions, &c.  amount,  as  on  gold,  to  about  ^  per  cent,  and  the  total  loss  to 
3.28  per  cent.  If  from  this  J  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the  gain  in  inter- 
est, the  difference  is  2^  per  cent.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  premium  on 
exchange  exceeds  2J  p6r  cent,  true  premium,  (equal  to  9J  nominal  on 
London)  the  American  silver  coins  will  be  exported. 

Means  have  been  found  very  lately,  in  Prance,  to  extract  with  profit 
the  very  small  quantity  of  gold  which  is  always  found  in  silver.  The 
effect  has  been,  within  a  few  months,  to  raise  common  silver  bullion 
1-5  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  Dollars  and  other  bullion  are  pur- 
chased at  that  rate  by  the  melters,  who,  after  having  extracted  the  gold, 
sell  the  bullion  to  the  mint  at  its  ordinary  price.  This  circumstance  will 
not  ultimately  affect  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  the 
process  will  be  gradually  applied  to  all  the  silver  bullion  before  it  is 
coined ;  but  it  is,  in  the  mean  while,  a  reason  against  overrating  gold. 

The  doubloon  ought  to  be  of  the  same  weight  and  standard  as  the  dol- 
lar. But  it  has  been  more  adulterated,  and,  taking  the  ratio  of  15.6 : 1, 
is  not  believed  to  be,  on  an  average,  intrinsically  worth  more  than  dol- 
lars, 15.16.  The  premium,  calculated  on  that  basis,  varies  in  the  United 
States  from  2^  to  8,  and  averages  4^  per  cent.  This  affords  no  criterion 
whatever  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  as  it  is  exclusively  due 
to  the  varying  demand  for  the  Havana  and  South  American  market; 
where,  by  internal  regulations,  the  doubloon  is  rated  never  less  than  16 
and  generally  at  17  dollars.  This  arbitrary  order  drives,  of  course,  sil- 
ver from  the  market,  and  without  raising,  actually,  gold  to  that  rate,  has, 
nevertheless,  a  considerable  efflBct  on  the  price  of  that  particidar  coin. 
The  average  premium  on  Patriot  doubloons,  which  are  as  good,  is  but 
about  2  per  cent 

Reverting  to  the  valuations  founded  on  correct  data.,  it  has  been  shown 

that, 

S.  Ex.  58—38 
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Ist.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  coins,  deduced  from  the  aver- 
age premium  of  i  per  cent,  on  gold  coins  in  France,  is  below  15.6: 1. 

2d.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  bullion,  deduced  from  the  mint 
price  in  France,  is  below  15.7 : 1. 

3d.  The  relative  value  of  gold  coins  to  silver  bullion,  deduced  firom  the 
mint  price  in  France,  combined  with  the  average  premium  of  i  per  cent 
on  gold  coins,  and,  also,  from  the  presumed  average  of  57^  pence  per 
ounce  of  Am6rican  dollars  in  EnglatVd,  is  above  15.8: 1. 

4th.  The  premium  in  the  United  States  on  American  gold,  though 
much  less  to  be  relied  on,  since  it  is  regulated  by  the  exchange,  corrob- 
orates the  last  mentioned  ratio. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  the  relative  value  of  coins  to  coins  which  \»  the 
proper  foundation.  That  of  bullion  to  bullion,  and  that  of  gold  coins  to 
silver  bullion  are,  in  fact,  the  same,  allowing  for  the  superior  value  of 
coins  over  bullion ;  and  although,  for  the  object  in  view,  less  correct  than 
that  of  coin  to  coin,  shows,  nearly,  how  far  the  gold  coins  may  berated, 
without  danger,  above  the  last  mentioned  ratio.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
the  ratio  should  not  be  below  15.58,  and  not  above  15.69 : 1 ;  and  that 
we  will  be  safe  between  those  limits. 

The  ratio  is  only  a  basis  on  which  to  proceed,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  it  gives  an  apparently  inconvenient  fraction,  since,  once  adopted, 
it  is  never  recurred  to,  either  at  the  mint,  or  for  any  calculation  of  ex- 
change, rate  of  duties,  &c.  In  selecting,  therefore,  a  ratio  between  the 
limits  aforesaid,  the  first  object  is  to  take  one  which  will  correspond  with 
a  convenient  number  of  grains,  standard  and  pure,  contained  in  the  ten 
dollars  gold  piece.  The  next,  if  practicable,  is,  that  this  should  also  give 
a  convenient  number  for  the  reduction  of  pounds  sterling  into  dollars 
and  cents,  which  must  be  perpetually  recurred  to  in  the  calculations  of 
duties  and  exchange. 

The  most  convenient  ratio,  in  both  respects,  is  that  of  2700 :  173,  equal 
to  about  15.6069 :  1 ;  and  answers  nearly  to  a  premium  of  §  per  cent  on 
French  gold  coins ;  which  is  above  the  average.  This  ratio  will  give 
2odi  grains  for  the  weight  of  the  ten  dollars  gold  piece,  237J  grains  pore 
gold  in  it,  dra.  4.7505  for  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  make  the 
present  eagle  worth  $10.40^.  The  table  G  shows  the  results  of  several 
other  ratios.  I  think  that  that  which  gives  258  grains  for  the  weight  of 
the  ten  dollars  gold  coin  rates  gold  too  high.  The  calculations  in  relation 
to  the  pound  sterling  are,  of  course,  all  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  209. 
sterling  gold  piece  contains  113^^  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  the  Ameri* 
can  dollar  371^  grains  of  pure  silver. 

As  there  is  not  in  nature  any  permanent  standard  of  value,  it  has  been 
objected  to  the  simultaneous  circulation  of  the  two  metals,  as  a  legal 
tender,  that,  in  addition  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  either  gold  or 
silver,  if  only  one  of  the  two  was  made  the  sole  circulating  medinm^ 
the  fluctuations  in  their  relative  value  increase  the  uncertainty  of  the 
standard. 
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Gieat  Britain  has,  since  the  year  1819,  acted  on  the  plan  of  adopting 
gold  as  the  sole  legal  tender  for  all  payments  above  40^.  sterling.  Bat 
in  order  to  have  money  for  small  payments,  she  resorts  to  an  adulterated 
silver  currency,  which  is  by  law  rated  at  abojut  9  per  cent,  above  its  in- 
trinsic value.  The  object  appears  to  be  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
that  silver  currency,  which  is,  in  fact,  assimilated  to  the  copper  coinage. 
It  has  been  a  part  of  the  same  system  to  prohibit  the  issuing  of  bank 
notes  of  £2,  and  under,  the  place  of  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  over- 
rated silver  new  currency. 

Great  Britain,  till  the  year  1797,  when  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments took  place,  and  all  other  nations,  to  this  day,  have  used  the  two 
metals  simultaneously,  without  any  practical  Injury,  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  community ;  though,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  assimilate  the  legal  to  the  average  market  value 
of  the  two  metals.  A  fact  so  notorious,  so  universal,  and  so  constant, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  objection,  though  the  abstract  reasoning 
on  which  it  is  founded  is  correct,  can  have  no  weight  in  practice.  It 
might  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  discover  in  what  respect  the  prin- 
ciple is  misapplied ;  but  the  reasons  appear  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  whole  .amount  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  simultaneous 
use  of  the  two  metals,  consists  in  this :  Their  relative  value  being  fixed  by 
law,  if  this  changes  at  market,  the  debtor  will  pay  with  the  cheax>est  of 
the  two  metals ;  and,  therefore,  at  a  rate  less  than  the  standard  agreed 
on  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract,  if  the  change  in  the  market  price 
is  due  to  a  fall  in  that  of  the  metal  with  which  he  pays  his  debt.  And 
it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  the  change  is  due  to  the  rise  in 
value  of  one  of  the  two  metals,  and  that  had  been  the  only  legal  tender, 
the  choice  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  with  either,  enables  him  to  do  it 
according  to  the  standard  first  agreed  on. 

But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coins,  arising  from  the  demand  exceeding  or  falling 
short  of  the  supply  of  either,  are  less  in  amount  than  the  fluctuations, 
either  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  as  compared  with  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  or  in  the  relative  value  of  bullion  to  coin,  and  even 
than  the  differences  between  coins,  particularly  gold  coins  issued  from 
the  same  mint ;  and,  therefore,  that  those  fluctuations  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  species  of  coin,  are  a  quantity  which  may  be  neglected ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  never  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  making  the 
contract. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  fluctuations  in  that  relative  value  may, 
by  affixing  a  correct  legal  value  to  each  metal,  be  reduced  to  ^^  or  at 
most  J  per  cent.  The  relative  value  of  gold  bullion  to  gold  coin  has, 
within  the  last  five  years,  varied  If  per  cent,  in  England ;  the  price  of 
standard  bullion  having  been,  in  1824,  as  low  as  76s.  9d.  and  the  average 
value  of  the  bullion  was  for  four  years  (1822—1826)  77«.  l^d.  or  J  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  the  coin.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
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remedy  and  wear  together  make  a  difference  of  J  per  cent  between  old 
and  fresh  American  gold  coins ',  but  the  differences  are  sometimes  much 
greater,  since  even  the  guinea,  of  the  legal  weight  of  129^  grains,  could 
pass,  when  weighing  only  128  grains,  or  1-^  per  cent,  less  than  the  legal 
weight.  And  the  simultaneous  rise  and  fall  of  the  two  metals,  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  commodities,  though  not  susceptible  of  being  precij?ely 
valued,  does  often  take  place  to  a  greater  amount  than  any  of  the  other 
fluctuations.  It  is  evident,  that,  whenever  such  rise  takes  place,  wbetber 
generally  or  only  on  the  spot,  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  resort  to 
both  instead  of  one  of  the  metals;  and  that,  if  the  rise  is  only  on  one  of 
the  metals,  for  which  there  happens  to  be  a  greater  demand,  and  that 
should  be  the  sole  legal  tender,  it  will  be  exported,  and  diminish  in  a 
most  inconvenient  way  the  whole  amount  of  specie — a  diminution  which, 
in  that  case,  cannot  be  remedied  by  resorting  to  the  other  metal,  which 
is  not  a  legal  tender.  That  inconvenience  is  still  greater  when  gold  is 
the  metal  selected  for  currency  to  the  exclusion  of  silver,  the  annnal 
supply  of  this  last  metal  being  much  larger  in  value  than  that  of  gold. 
That  annual  supply  was  estimated  with  considerable  correctness  by 
Humboldt,  at  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars  in  silver,  and  twelve  millions 
in  gold,  prior  to  the  year  1809.  Since  that  time,  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lutions and  internal  disturbances  in  what  was  formerly  Spanish  America, 
the  annual  supply  may  be  estimated  at  eighteen  millions  in  silver  and 
nine  millions  in  gold.  As  order  is  restored,  the  usual  supplies  will  again 
take  place.  In  the  mean  while,  the  annual  exportation  of  silver  to  India 
and  China,  from  Eurox>e  and  America,  has  been  lessened  from  twelve  to 
about  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  has  prevented  any  sensible  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  What  proves  the  great 
amount  of  both  previously  existing  is,  that  the  diminution  in  the  general 
supply  has  not  even  affected  sensibly  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
in  relation  to  other  commodities. 

But  not  only  has  England,  by  that  experiment,  in  the  face  of  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  mankind,  gratuitously  subjected  herself  to  actnal 
inconvenience,  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  an  abstract  principle;  bat,  in 
so  doing,  she  has  departed  much  more  widely  from  her  own  printiples^ 
and  from  those  which  regulate  a  sound  metallic  cnirency.  Whilst  pit^ 
tending  to  exclude  silver,  she  admits  it,  and  makes  it  a  legal  tender  for 
all  that  multitude  of  daily  purchases  and  contracts  under  40  shillings 
at  an  overrated  value.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  issue  of  adulterated  money; 
which  does  not  regulate  itself^  -which,  on  account  of  the  profit  in  the 
coinage,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  issue  beyond  what  is  actnaOy 
wanted  for  the  object  intended;  which,  being  irredeemable,  is  therefore 
liable  to  fluctuation  between  its  nominal  and  intrinsic  value ;  and  vhich. 
by  its  connexion  with  the  20«.  and  4tOs.  gold  coins,  deranges,  or  may 
derange,  the  whole  system  of  British  currency. 

Even  if  the  precedent  were  good,  it  could  not  be  conveniently  adopted 
in  the  United  States.    If  silver  were  adopted  instead  of  gold,  as  the  1^ 
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tender,  which  is,  in  fact,  our  present  system,  gold  will  be  excluded  alto- 
gether, and  the  partial  advantage  gained  by  the  English  issue  of  silver 
iQust  be  given  np.  To  the  exclusion  of  silver  there  are,  on  the  other 
band,  great  objections.  The  American  dollar,  or  371^  grains  of  pure 
silver,  is  the  tmit  of  money  and  standard  of  value  on  which  all  pubUo 
and  private  contracts  are  founded:  the  supplies  of  silver  are  greater, 
and  it  requires  a  greater  premium  on  the  exchanges  before  it  can  be 
exported:  payments  in  silver,  suppressing  small  notes,  are,  as  yet,  the 
only  practical  remedy  against  over  issues  of  the  worst  species  of  paper 
currency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
To  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  tJie  Treasury. 


E. 

AVEBAGE  MONTHLY nominalraie  of  Exchange  andprioe  of  Specie  at  New  York^forthe 

year  1825  to  June,  1829. 


1825. 


Janoary ... 
Febniftiy .. 
March 

^.:::::: 

Jnae 

'niy 

Angntt..., 
September. 
October.... 
Kttvember . 
Beoember. 


EXCHANGE  ON 


Pkanoe. 


o 

I 

8 


5.18 

5.15 

5.15 

6.121 

5.231 

5.26 

5.20 

&81 

5.1 

5.12 

5.21 

5w34 


I 


Amster* 
dam. 


I 

o 
I. 

I 


SI 

41 
401 
40i 
40 
40 
40 
401 
41 
41 
40 


England. 


"2 

|l 


4.88.8 
4.8&5 
4.84.4 
4.82.2 
4.7L1 
4.67.7 
4.6&6 
4. 7a  3 
4.8&5 
4.85l5 
4.84.4 
4.84.4 


SPECIE. 


Nom.  prami- 
nmon 


vk 


6 
5 
5 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 


4i 


Price  of 


8 

Si 


•s 


1 

QQ 


B 


15.95 

15.95 

1&85 

1&15 

16. 

16L 

15.70 

15.65 

15.65 

15.80 

15.85 

15.75 


5 


o 


&4 


ATerage  of  1825 8 


JuiTiAry ... 
February.. 

March 

April 

Miy 

Jnne 

July 

Augoat.... 
^ptember. 
•ktobcr.... 
lioTomber , 
December. 


1826. 


5.37 

40 

4.80.0 

8 

7| 

4 

15.60 

5.37 

40 

4.81.1 

8i 

7| 

4 

15w75 

5.34 

^ 

4.80.0 

8 

7l 

4 

15.85 

5.37 

4.84.4 

9 

84 

4* 

15.55 

5.37 

40 

4.84.4 

9 

9 

J 

15.75 

5.37 

40 

4.85.5 

9k 

9 

15.70 

&32 

40 

4.88.8 

10 

10 

4 

15.80 

5.23i 

40 

4.92.2 

lOi 

10 

4 

15.80 

&26 

40 

5l00.0 

^ 

111 

5 

15.70 

6i26 

JSI 

4.96.6 

61 

15.60 

5.231 

4.96.6 

HI 

11 

6 

15.60 

5.23i 

401 

4.96.6 

111 

Ui 

6i 

15.65 

Arengoof  1836. 


10 


•Calculated  on  nominal  value  of  pound  sterling,  at  4«.  6d.  per  deUar. 
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TABLE  E— Continued. 


1827. 


January.. 
Febmary 
Harch... 
April.... 


l£ 


ay 


June 

•luly 

Angust 

September  ■ 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


EXCHANGE  ON 


Prance. 


5.20 

5.28 

5.23^ 

6.15i 

5. 

5. 

5.15^ 

5.15} 

5.15{ 

5.124 

5.121 

5.12* 


}.15i 
S.15S 


Amster- 
dam. 


t4 

o 


I 
I 


England. 


tn 


I 


4.94.4 
4.88.8 
4.90.0 
4.90.0 
4.92.2 
4.90.0 
4.86.(5 
4.90.0 
4.93.3 
4.93.3 
4.94.4 
4.94.4 


1 
71 


o 


lU 

10 

lOi 

loi 

10* 
lOi 

n 

lOi 

11 
11 

Hi 

m 
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F. 

A  TABLE  ahowing  the  actual  premium  or  discount  on  Exchange  and  Specie  a  t  New  Yorky  from 
the  let  of  January  f  1825,  to  30th  June,  1829,  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  relative 
value  of  Gold  and  silver  coins  is  at  15.6069  to  1,  which  makes  the  pound  sterling  =  475,  and  the 
weight  of  ten  dollars  Oold  coins  259^,  grains,  being  an  increase  on  the  present  legal  value  (  U. 
&)  of  Gold  of  about  A,OS  per  cent 
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TABLE  F— Continued, 
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CmCULAR 

Treasury  Department, 

21st  Julyj  1829. 

Sir:  Being  charged  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  with  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  I  request  the  favor  of  you 
to  communicate  to  this  Department,  so  far  as  it  may  be  conveniently 
within  your  power,  answers  to  the  following  queries,  viz: 

1st.  What  is  the  standard  weight  (Troy)  and  fineness  of  the  current 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe? 

2nd.  What  is  the  market  value  of  the  above  mentioned  coins,  of 
standard  weight  and  fineness,  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  in  the  established  unit,  viz :  the  dollar  and  its 
parts,  estimated  in  the  coin  of  the  United  States ;  and  what  has  been 
the  market  value,  as  above,  of  these  coins,  at  their  current  weight! 

3d.  What  is  the  average  difference  between  the  standard  and  current 
weight  of  the  respective  foreign  gold  coins,  usually  found  in  the  money 
market  of  the  United  States;  also,  what  is  the  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween their  actual  and  standard  fineness  f 

4th.  What  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  value  of  bills  in  the 
United  States  being  estimated  in  the  money  of  the  United  States,  as 
above? 

5th.  What  has  been  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  market  value 
of  the  legal  coins  of  those  nations  and  their  ^'current  medium,"  in  which 
mercantile  and  exchange  accounts  were  rex)orted  t 

Gth.  What  is  the  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  and  silver  coins 
&om  the  United  States  to  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
respectively;  also,  that  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  f 

7th.  What  premium  has  been  given  for  the  United  States'  gold  coin, 
and  for  silver  coins,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  estimated  in  the  same 
bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in 
the  United  States! 

8th.  What  premiums,  if  any,  have  been  given,  before  or  since  the 
specie  suspension,  for  either  gold  or  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  t 

9th.  Are  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  regularly  or  casually 
bought  for  exportation ;  if  so,  in  what  country  are  they  chiefly  melted 
or  recoined  f 

10th.  The  same  as  to  silver  coin  f 

11th.  What  premium  was  given  in  England  for  standard  gold  or 
silver,  in  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  or  sinoef 

12th.  Are  there  any  known  causes,  founded  in  the  supply  or  demand 
for  gold  or  silver,  calculated  to  change  their  relative  value;  if  so,  do 
these  causes  operate  progressively,  or  do  they  fluctuate  t 

It  is  desirable  that  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  queries  should  oom* 
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prebend  as  great  an  extent  of  time,  and  embrace  as  many  points  of 
time,  as  yonr  information  and  convenience  will  admit ;  that  the  corre- 
sponding time  of  each  fact  should  be  distinctly  noticed ;  and  when  the 
information  is  derived  from  authority,  that  it  be  referred  to.  An  answer 
to  either  of  these  questions  will  be  thankftilly  received. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  INGHAM, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mint  of  the  United  States, 

PhiladelpMay  Sept  30, 1829. 

Sm :  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  replying  to  the  several  inquiries 
embraced  in  your  letters  of  the  2d  and  6th  instant,  and  your  circular  of 
the  21st  of  July. 

For  the  determination  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  gold  and  sUver  coins  of  France,  requested  in 
your  letter  of  the  2d,  I  was  only  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  after  much 
inquiry,  a  few  sovereigns  and  5  franc  pieces  of  this  year,  and  one  speci- 
men of  the  40  franc  gold  pieces  of  1828,  all  apparently  perfect  however, 
exhibiting,  even  under  a  strong  magnifier,  no  mark  of  attrition.  They 
were  all  weighed  and  assayed  with  the  utmost  attention  to  accuracy. 
The  sovereigns  were  found  to  weigh  precisely  5  dwtSr  3  grains,  and,  on 
being  assayed,  proved  to  be  of  the  standard  fineness  of  22  carats.  The 
value  of  each  sovereign  of  standard  fineness,  and  weighing  as  above, 
wiU  be  455.5.  The  full  weight  of  the  sovereign,  by  mint  regulations,  is 
Sdwts.  3^  grains;  and  its  intrinsic  value  estimated  in  our  coins  at 
$4  56.6.  The  40  franc  piece  of  France  weighed  8  dwts.  7  grains,  and 
was  found  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  21)^  carats,  equal,  in  the  French  ex- 
pression, to  i^Q.  The  value  of  the  40  franc  piece  deduced  from  this 
specimen,  wotdd  bo  $7  20.5.  By  mint  regulations,  it  should  contain  8 
dwts.  7i\ft,  of  the  fineness  of  ^^^^^  the  value  corresponding  to  which  is 
$7  242.  A  40  franc  Napoleon  of  1810,  unaltered  by  use,  was  weighed 
and  assayed  with  the  same  result  in  every  respect. 

The  5  franc  pieces  of  1829,  though  differing  in  weight  to  the  extent  of 
4  grains,  weighed,  on  an  average,  16  dwts.  1  grain,  and,  on  assaying, 
proved  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  10  oz.  16  dwts.  7  grains  fine  in  the  pound, 
equivalent  to  the  French  expression  ^^^.  This  gives  for  the  value  of 
each  piece  93  ^q  cents.  The  5  franc  piece,  by  mint  regulations,  should 
weigh  16  dwts.  1  ^q  grains,  which,  at  the  standard  fineness  of  ^^  gives 
for  the  value  of  the  5  franc  piece  93  f-^  cents. 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  objects  specified  in  your  letter 
of  the  6th,  and  some  of  the  inquiries  in  your  circular,  the  accompanying 
table  has  been  formed  of  the  rates  of  exchange  of  Philadelphia,  on  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  through  a  series  of  years,  commenciog  in 
1788,  before  the  effects  of  those  events  were  developed,  which,  in  a  few 
years  after  that  period,  disturbed  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  com- 
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mcrcial  intercourse.  In  commencing  the  search  for  data  to  complete 
this  scries,  I  entertained  the  hope  of  being  much  more  snccessfol  than 
I  have  been;  but  I  fear  to  render  what  has  been  done  useleas  for  your 
purpose,  by  longer  delay,  in  attempting  to  perfect  it  Incomplete  as  it 
is,  it  presents,  during  some  parts  of  the  period  it  embraces,  a  train  of 
facts  not  uninteresting.  In  no  instance  has  a  coi\jectnral  qaotation  of 
exchange  been  inserted,  however  probable  it  might  be  that  the  rate 
continued  the  same.  When  the  sign  of  repetition  appears  in  the  col- 
umn, it  represents  an  actual  quotation  in  the  price  current  or  lecord 
made  use  of. 

In  giving  the  exchanges,  I  have,  for  more  ready  comparison,  reduced 
those  on  Paris  and  Amsterdam  to  their  rate  above  or  below  par,  as  those 
on  London  are  now  given. 

In  reducing  the  quotations  on  Amsterdam,  the  guilder  has  been  esti- 
mated at  40  cents,  the  usual  estimate,  which  is  very  nearly  true;  strictly, 
the  guilder  is  worth,  comparing  silver  with  silver,  39^.  This  coin  is 
of  the  same  value  now  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  series. 

The  par  on  Paris  has  been  assumed  at  5  francs  26  centimes  per  ioV 
lar,  and  the  quotation  reduced  accordingly.  This  par  is,  however, 
stated  by  some  very  respectable  authorities  at  5  francs  25  centimes  per 
dollar,  founded  on  the  erroneous,  as  I  contend,  report  of  the  French 
assays,  by  which  our  silver  coins  are  rated  at  about  the  fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  below  their  standard.  Previously  to  the  present  French  system, 
the  quotations  were  founded  on  the  livre,  the  relation  of  which  to  the 
franc  is  well  known,  and  has  been  regarded  in  the  reductions  of  that 
date. 

The  earlier  exchanges  on  London  are  reduced  according  to  the  old 
proportion  of  16Gf,  Pennsylvania  currency,  for  £1  sterling.  In  later 
years,  the  quotations  are  given  in  our  prices  current  at  so  much  above 
or  below  par,  having  in  view  the  par  of  $4  44  assumed  in  our  revenue 
laws,  which,  when  thus  assumed,  was,  no  doubt,  considered  equivalent 
to  the  proportion  above  mentioned. 

The  near  equality  of  the  rates  of  exchange  on  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam,  in  1788, 1789,  indicates  that  the  old  estimate  of  the  par  on 
London,  which  was  very  nearly  true  during  the  currency  of  the  pillar 
dollar,  had  not,  at  those  periods,  been  discovered  to  be  entmeoas, 
though  this  was  the  fact  after  the  Spanish  dollar  of  1772  and  onwards 
had  become  general  in  circulation,  and  considered  still  to  represent  4t. 
(}d.  sterling.  The  remarkable  want  of  accordance  exhibited  in  recent 
years,  between  our  exchanges  on  London  and  those  on  Paris  and  Am- 
sterdam, strongly  intimates  that  the  nominal  par  on  which  the  former 
is  quoted  is  now  far  from  being  conformable  to  the  existing  monetaiy 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  England. 

The  exchanges  on  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  given  for  the  years 
1826,  ^27,  ^28,  '29,  are  worthy  of  special  notice ;  they  are  actual  transac- 
tions of  the  same  institution,  the  United  States'  Bank. 
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I  find  no  trace  of  a  premium  on  gold,  in  this  city,  before  1821,  for  the 
purpose  of  export  and  remittance,  in  preference  to  bills  of  exchange.  A 
small  premium  of  perhaps  i  per  cent,  was,  in  previous  years,  occasion- 
ally given  for  gold,  to  be  used  in  the  arts,  or  as  a  medium  of  easier 
trausportation  than  silver.  The  state  of  exchange  in  May  of  that  year 
would  now  bring  gold  into  demand  at  a  premium  of  4  per  cent. ;  but 
it  is  probable  that,  for  a  few  months  after  the  first  experiments  of  re- 
mitting gold,  it  might  have  been  obtained  without  a  premium.  In  the 
year  1820,  more  tlian  $1,300,000,  in  gold,  were  coined  at  the  mint,  and  it 
would  not  bear  a  premium  that  would  attract  notice,  until  it  had  be- 
come scarce.* 

I  have  carefully  taken  the  average  of  the  rates  on  London  and  Paris, 
together  with  the  price  of  silver  in  London,  and  premium  on  gold  here, 
for  the  years  1823,  ^24,  ^25^  in  order  to  place  them  in  opposition  with 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris,  given  for  those  years  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  in  his  **  Considerations  on  the  Currency."  These  comparisons 
will,  it  is  presumed,  bear  on  the  general  subject  of  your  investigations. 
This  writer  states  the  par  between  London  and  Paris  at  25  francs  15 
centimes  for  the  i)ound  sterling.  This  is  deduced,  I  presume,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  market  price  of  silver  in  the  two  countries.  The  price 
of  standard  silver  in  London,  for  those  years,  averaged  almost  precisely 
5  shillings  per  ounce,  equal  to  5«.  43<?.  for  fine  silver,  which,  compared 
with  the  price  of  fine  silver  in  Paris,  by  mint  regulations,  gives  for  the 
par,  during  those  three  years,  25  francs  23  cenlimes,  diflt'ering  only  the 
third  of  one  per  cent,  from  the  ratio  assumed  by  him  as  the  ordinary  par. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  par  between  London  and  Paris,  de- 
duced from  the  par  of  5  26J  between  the  United  States  and  Paris,  com- 
pared with  the  actual  par  in  silver  between  the  United  States  and  Lon- 
don, results  in  the  above  ratio  of  25  francs  23  centimes  for  £1  sterling. 

Average  of  three  yeara^  1823, 1824,  and  1825. 

London  on  Paris,  25  francs  40  centimes  for  sight  bills,  which 

is  equal  to  1  i)er  cent,  below  par,  say  for  60  day  bills . .  -  i  below  par. 
Philadelphia  on  Paris,  60  day  bills,  5  fruncs  26  J  centimes .  par. 

Philadelphia  on  London,  60  day  bills 8  J  premium. 

Standard  silver^  per  ounce,  in  London,  5  shillings 

Premium  on  gold  in  Philadelphia 2J  premium. 

Another  series  of  rates  of  exchange  is  subjoined,  embracing,  for  the 
years  1827  and  ^28,  the  exchange  of  Philadelphia  on  London,  Amster- 
dam, and  Paris,  from  actual  sales  by  the  United  States'  Bank. 

*The  effect  of  the  snspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  tho 
paper  cmrency,  is  given  at  so  mncli  per  cent,  below  the  par  of  £3  17«.  lO^d.  per  ounce, 
for  gold,  calculated  from  the  quotations  of  the  price  of  gold,  given  in  Marchett's  tables, 
from  1815  to  1825,  inclusive,  from  which,  also,  are  chiefly  taken  the  quotations  of  the 
price  of  silver  per  ounce.  It  would  seem  from  these,  that,  until  1800,  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  England  had  been  sustained  by  public  feeling,  though  specie  payments  were 
suspended  in  1797. 
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Average  of  two  yearSj  1827  and  1828. 

Philadelphia  on  London,  60  days 10§  pr^Diom. 

Philadelphia  on  Paris,          do      If  premianL 

Philadelphia  on  Amsterdam  do      l-^o^  preniiuin. 

Price  of  standard  silver  in  London 5  sbUIings. 

Premium  on  gold  in  Philadelphia 5g  premianL 

Si)ecie  payments  were  suspended  in  Philadelphia  the  30th  Angnst, 

1814,  but,  from  the  silence  of  the  prices  current,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
a  general  good  feeling  prevented  the  effects  of  this  measure  firom  becom- 
ing sensible,  in  the  form  of  a  premium  on  specie,  until  the  Spring  of 

1815.  The  first  notice  of  a  premium  that  I  have  discovered,  is  in  May, 
1815. 

Specie  payments  were  resumed  by  the  Philadelphia  banks  Febmaiy 
20, 1817.  During  all  the  period  of  suspension,  gold  and  silver  appear 
to  have  been  equally  appreciated. 

The  inquiries  contained  in  your  circular  will  now  be  reviewed  in  their 
order. 

Question  1.  The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  will  em- 
brace, it  is  presumed,  all  that  it  will  be  important  to  notice. 

Gbeat  Britain. 

The  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  in  gold,  is  of  the  standard  weight  of 
5  4wts.  3^^  grains,  and  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats.  The  silver  coins 
of  Great  Britain  are  of  the  standard  fineness  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine  in  12 
ounces,  and  of  the  standard  weight  of  3  dwts.  15^  grains  for  the  shill- 
ing piece.  The  market  value  of  the  sovereign  of  full  weight,  when  ex- 
change on  London  is  9j^  to  10,  is  475  to  480  by  tale.  The  sovereign  is 
considered  to  be  of  ftOl  weight  when  it  weighs  5  dwts.  2f  grains;  when 
below  this,  it  is  called  light,  and  is  sold  by  weight  at  the  same  prenuom 
as  our  gold  coins.    But  few  of  them  are  light. 

The  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  rarely  seen  in  the  Atlantic  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  shilling  piece,  when  of  standard 
weight  and  fineness,  is  21-^  cents,  the  multiples  in  prox>ortioiL 

France. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  France  is  9  parts  fine  and  1 
part  alloy.  The  standard  weight  of  the  40  franc  piece  is  8  dwts.  7^V 
grains;  the  value,  when  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  has  been  before 
stated.  These  coins,  whether  of  full  or  of  light  weight,  are  not  sold  by 
tale,  but  at  a  premium  by  weight,  variable  with  the  demand  for  gold, 
and  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  our  gold  coins ;  the  latter  are,  however, 
preferred,  as  being  of  a  familiar  standard.  The  fineness,  weight,  and 
value  of  the  5  franc  pieces,  have  been  before  stated. 
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Holland. 

The  ten  guilder  piece  of  tlie  improved  coinage  of  1816  must  be  of  the 
Btandard  fineness  of  tWo >  and  weigh  lO^o*^  grains  Troy  5  its  value, 
when  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  is  Sj^^^,  on  which  value  it  bears  a  pre- 
mium in  the  market  with  other  gold  coins ;  it  is  not  sold  by  tale,  and  is 
not  frequently  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  silver  guilder  must  be  of  the  fineness  of  -^^^poJ  ^^^  ^  of  the  weight 
of  166jy^  Troy  gi*ains;  its  value  is  39yYo  5  ^^  ^^  rarely  seen  in  the  United 
States. 

Spain. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  Spain  is  21  carats ;  their 
actual  fineness  is  a  little  variable,  but,  on  an  average,  about  20  carats 
3iV  grains.  The  doubloon  is  the  most  important  of  these  coins;  by  mint 
regulations,  it  should  weigh  17  dwts.  10  grains ;  their  value,  if  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  above  stated,  would  be  $14  68 ;  they  rarely,  how- 
ever, exceed  the  weight  of  17  dwts.  9  grains,  and,  on  an  average,  may 
be  stated  at  17  dwts.  8  grains ;  they  are  sold  only  by  tale,  being  in  con- 
stant demand  for  export  to  the  West  Indies,  especially  to  Cuba,  and 
varying  in  price  from  15  to  16  dollars;  their  ordinary  real  value,  esti- 
mated in  our  gold  coins,  is  $14  62. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  silver  coins  of  Spain  is  generally  stated 
at  10  oz.  15  dwts.  fine  in  12  ounces ;  they  incline  to  exceed,  rather  than 
fall  below  this.  By  mint  regulations,  8^  dollars  are  to  be  coined  from  a 
marc  of  silver ;  assuming  for  the  marc  the  weight  of  3553  grains,  which 
is  exceedingly  near  the  truth,  the  standard  weight  of  the  Spanish  dollar 
will  be  17  dwts.  10  grains.  These  coins  are  not,  however,  made  of  this 
weight.  When  new,  they  weigh,  on  an  average,  17  dwts.  8+  grains ; 
taken  promiscuously,  as  found  in  circulation  at  this  time,  they  will  aver- 
age 17  dwts.  7  grains,  the  value  corresponding  to  which  is  100  cents  3 
mills. 

Portugal. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  Portugal  is  22  carats;  they 
do  not,  however,  as  repeated  assays  prove,  adhere  strictly  to  that  stand- 
ard ;  the  deviation  from  it  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  carat  grain.  The 
standard  weight  of  these  coins  is  9  dwts.  5^  grains  for  the  half  Johannes, 
the  value  of  which,  of  standard  fineness,  would  be  $8 18f .  The  average 
value  of  a  considerable  number,  which  were  the  subject  of  examination 
in  1826,  was  found  to  be  $8  18 ;  they  are  sold  only  by  weight,  and  bear 
a  premium  on  their  intrinsic  value  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  gold  coins 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  silver  coins  of  Portugal,  none  are  found  in  our  currency. 

The  above  remarks  embrace  what  I  have  to  offer  on  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  queries.  The  scope  of  the  4th  has  been  embraced  in  the  quotations 
of  exchange  exhibited  in  the  table.    The  5th  will,  no  doubt,  be  replied 
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to  from  some  source  possessing  means  of  information  not  wittiin  my 
i^ach.  The  table,  however,  will  satisfy  this  inquiry  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain. 

6th.  The  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  and  silver  coins  to  Lon- 
don or  Paris  may  be  stated  at  2J  to  3  per  cent.  That  on  gold  may  be 
slightly  less  than  that  on  silver,  insomuch  as  the  forwarding  from  Havre 
or  Liverpool  would  be  somewhat  more  expensive  in  the  case  of  silver. 
This  statement  is  founded  on  actual  operations  of  the  United  States? 
Bank.  Among  the  items  of  charge,  I  observe,  is  one  of  one  i>er  cent  com- 
mission, which  probably  many  shippers,  by  the  aid  of  partners  abroad, 
or  some  accommodating  Arrangement  of  mutual  favors,  find  means  to 
avoid,  and  thus  reduce  the  charge  to  about  2  per  cent. 

7  &  8.  These  are  embraced  in  the  tabular  details. 

9  &  10.  The  gold  par  with  London  is  $4  5G.6  for  the  pound  sterUDg, 

which  is  2|  per  cent,  above  the  par  of  $4  44,  on  which  exchanges  on 

Europe  are  now  computed.    Until  exchange  advances  nominally  to  2J 

premium,  it  is  actually  below  the  par  of  gold,  which  would,  in  that  case, 

rather  incline  to  come  into  the  country  than  to  go  out.    When  exchange 

is  nominally  at  2J  premium,  if  gold  could  be  transported  without  ex- 
pense, a  remittance  in  our  gold  coins,  or  by  a  bill,  would  be  equal ;  bat 

the  exchange  must  advance  so  much  more  as  to  cover  the  entire  expense 
of  transportation,  before  gold  will  be  shipped  in  preference  to  bills,  even 
if  it  could  be  obtained  without  a  j^remium.  When  the  exchange  ad- 
vances to  6  i)er  cent,  gold  will  be  shipped  regularly,  and  will  begin  to 
bear  a  premium,  as  there  will  at  all  times  be  some  shippers  who  possess 
facilities  for  its  transportation,  which  reduce  the  charges  on  the  opera- 
tion. With  exchange  at  7  advance,  as  usually  computed,  gold  would  be 
worth  a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  to  shippers,  if  ordinary  facilities  and 
the  premium  will  advance  thereafter  with  the  advance  of  exchange. 

It  is  known  that  our  gold  coins  occasionally  are  taken  directly  from 
the  Mint  to  the  Liveri>ool  packets.  On  examining,  however,  the  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  for  1828,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  I  was  surprised  to  find  only  12,000  dollars 
in  gold  exported  to  England.  The  export  to  the  British  American  col- 
onies of  about  51,000  dollars,  consisted,  probably,  of  our  coins ;  the  large 
shipments  to  Cuba  were  principally,  I  presume,  of  doubloons.  I  am  un- 
able, however,  to  add  anything  useful  to  the  information  contained  in 
those  statements  of  the  distribution  of  specie  and  bullion  exported. 

11.  This  has  been  embraced  in  the  table. 

12.  Before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  pro];)ortional  valae  of  gold 
and  silver  was  as  10  to  1,  and  the  amount  in  weight  of  gold  produced  in 
Europe  was  to  that  of  silver  about  as  1  to  40.  I  follow,  on  this  subject, 
the  statements  of  Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  Kew  Spain,  who  appears 
to  have  investigated  the  subject  with  much  care.  The  production  of 
gold  from  America,  up  to  the  year  1525,  was  much  above  the  proportion 
first  stated.    From  this  period  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of 
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Brazil,  near  the  end  of  the  17th  centnry,  the  quantity  of  silver  exceeded 
in  weight  that  of  gold,  in  the  proportion  of  GO  or  65  to  1.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  18th  century,  a  remarkable  change  occurred.  The  silver 
produce  had  but  little  increased,  but  that  of  gold  was  so  much  extended 
by  the  productiveness  of  the  Brazil  mines,  that  the  proportion  of  silver 
to  gold,  received  annually  from  America,  was  reduced  in  weight  to  30 
for  1 ;  but  in  the  last  part  of  this  century,  the  mines  of  Mexico  produced, 
annoally,  fourfold  the  quantity  derived  from  them  at  its  commencement ; 
so  that  from  1750  to  1800,  the  quantity  of  silver  imported  from  America 
into  Europe  has  been  to  that  of  gold  as  40  to  1,  the  increase  of  silver 
from  Mexico  having  more  than  counterbalanced  that  of  gold  from  BrazO. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  order  to  sustain  the  production  of  gold 
in  the  above  ratio  to  that  of  silver,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  pro- 
gressively, to  strengthen  the  inducement  for  its  production  by  increas- 
iug  its  value  relatively  to  silver,  so  that  it  has  advanced,  since  the  dis- 
eovery  of  America,  fit)m  10  for  1,  to  15,  and  even  16  for  1. 

New  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  conceivable,  may  again,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  developed,  of  such  productiveness  as  suddenly  to  derange  the 
existing  proportions ;  and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  proportional 
value  of  these  metals  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation.  But  such  contin- 
^'encies  apart,  it  results  fit)m  past  experience,  and  is  conformable  to 
analogy,  that  the  projwrtional  value  of  gold  to  silver  must  still  be  pro- 
frressively  increased,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  elicit  fit)m  the  mines* 
the  relative  proportional  production  in  weight  of  gold  to  silver,  or  coun- 
tervail the  diminution  of  it.* 

It  may  be  added,  that,  if  any  highly  commercial  nation,  not  now  em^ 
ploying  gold  in  preference  to  silver  for  the  purposes  of  currency,  should- 
decide  on  giving  to  it  this  preference,  the  eflfect  of  a  new  demand  oper^ 
atiug  on  a  supply  not  now  well  sustained,  must  sensibly  increase  this 
tendency  to  an  advance  in  the  proportional  value  of  gold.  The  measure 
of  this  effect  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of  gold  required  for  the 


"  What  the  requisite  proportion  of  Mreight  may  be  to  sustain  a  given  proportion  in  i 
value  of  gold  to  silver,  is  a  diflicult  problem.    The  proportion  of  nations  that  shall ' 
decide  on  making  gold  an  essential  element  in  their  currency,  must  very  much  control ' 
it.    The  great  disproportion  in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  existing  in  nature,  is 
strongly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  a  price  per  pound  fifteen  times  as  high,  and  oper- 
ating for  snch  a  series  of  years  as  must  have  tested  its  effect,  has  not  commanded  an 
average  annual  supply  of  gold,  in  proportion  to  silver,  higher  than  1  to  40  or  50. 

In  a  well  written  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  under  the  head  of  ores,  the 
annual  production  in  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  derived  from  the  mines  of  Europe  and  > 
America,  from  1790  to  1802,  is  stated  to  be,  gold  17,800  kilogrammes,  (say  48,000  lbs.. 
Troy)  and  of  sUver,  947,500  kilogrammes,  (say  2,550,000  lbs.)  making  the  proportion. 
alM>ut  1  to  53;  the  amount  of  the  gold,  estimated  at  our  standard,  which  will  be  near* 
rhe  tmth,  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  $10,(X)0,000 ;  and  that  of  the  silver,  estimated 
in  like  manner,  which  i^  probably  too  low,  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  $35,500,000.. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  interval,  from  that  to  the  present  time,  the  annual  pro- 
duction has  been  much  diminished,  but  the  proportions,  perhaps,  have  little  varied. 

S-  Ex^  58 39 
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circulation  of  such  nation,  and  the  relation  of  gold  to  silTer,  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  tlie  object  in  view. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  subjoined  to  your  circular,  respecting 
the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  Mexican  dollars,  I  have  to  observe,  that 
the  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  Peruvian  dollars,  weigh  17  dwU, 
8  grs.  The  Mexican  has  often  been  found  to  exceed  this  weight  by  halt 
a  grain  on  an  average  of  large  dex>osites,  and  the  Central  American  has 
generally  exceeded  it  by  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  Our  latest  trials,  how- 
ever, indicate  a  disposition  to  issue  these  cx>ins  at  a  fraction  less  weight; 
but  the  deviation  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than 
casual.  All  these  coins,  as  weU  as  the  Chilian  dollar^  are  of  the  Span- 
ish standard.  The  Chilian  has,  however,  been  generally  found  deficient 
in  weight,  the  average  not  exceeding  17  dwts.  7  grs.  The  Columbian 
dollar  is  an  anomaly :  its  fineness  is  only  9  fine  in  12,  and  its  weight  15 
dwts.  to  15  dwts.  11  grs.,  and  its  average  value  70  to  75  cents. 

The  Mexican  dollar  has,  from  its  fuller  weight,  be^n  more  in  demand 
than  other  varieties  of  the  Spanish  dollar  for  shipment^  as  a  remittance, 
when  exchange  is  high,  its  average  value,  when  of  recent  emission, 
being  about  the  half  of  one  per  cent,  above  that  of  our  dollar. 
When  exchange  on  London  is  at  8  per  cent,  advance,  as  usually  computed, 
that  being  very  nearly  the  par  with  London,  comparing  actual  value  of 
silver  with  silver  under  the  present  English  systein,  our  silver  coins 
would  be  exported  if  the  operation  involved  no  exx>ense ;  they  will  not 
in  fact,  however,  be  exported  until  exchange  has  advanced  about  3  per 
cent,  higher;  and,  even  in  that,  case,  Mexican  and  Spanish  dollars  will 
be  preferred,  if  obtainable  without  a  premium,  being  a  little  superior  in 
value  to  our  coins.  When  exchange  is  at  11^  to  12,  and  Mexican  and 
Spanish  dollars  at  a  premium,  our  silver  coins  are  exported  with  some 
advantage,  in  preference  to  bills  at  that  rate. 

Of  the  value  of  different  coins  in  Cuba,  or  South  America,  &c.  I  have 

been  unable  to  acquire  any  information  to  be  relied  on,  except  as  to  the 

doubloons,  which  has  already  been  noticed. 

Very  respectfully.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SA&FL  MOORE. 
Honorable  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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12|prm.. 

21 

22 

174 


do 


n 


Par.... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do... 
..do  ... 
..do... 
}prem. 
.  do  ... 
..do... 


do 


17* 

17*  pro. 

. . . do  . . . 

.  do... 

20 

20 

20 

15 

15 

15 

74. 

...do  ... 


.  do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 

5 

1 

Idisot 
...do., 
.do.. 
...do.. 
...do  .. 


Par  ... 

8*  disci 
H 


. . . do  . 
...do. 
...do  . 
...do  . 
. . . do  . 

i'*::; 

201... 
224... 
25 


26|. 

20  . 
10.. 
144. 

114 

6  .. 
6... 


London 


London 


Paper     Philadel- 
medium    phia  pre- 


price  of  ,  price  of    of  Pbila-    miom  on 
gold,  i>er  .silTer,  per  delpbia,  '     cold, 
ounce.       ounce,     valued  in  valued  in 

,    specie.       silver. 


I.   M.  d. 


I.  9.  d. 


5 , 

5  disci . 

5 

2* 

...do  ... 
. . ■ do  . . . 

14- 

..do  ... 

.do  ... 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

14 


do 


21 


do 
do 


84. 


3  17  10* 

4  5  0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4  10 
4    4 

4  15    6 

5  10 

5  4    0 

6  0  0 
5  5  0 
4  16  0 
4  11  0 

4    8    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


3    0 
3    0 


2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 
3  10 
3  10 
3  10 
3  18 
3  18    6 

8  18  6 
3  18  6 
3  18    6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


3  18  6 

3  10  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 

4'  o"o 

4    0    0 


4    0    6 


0    6    0*   5  disci 

0 

,  11 

I  11 


0    5    0 


0    5    4 
0    5    2i 


15. 

16. 

14. 


14  

14  disc. 
124 

1?::::: 

16 

15 

10.   ... 

04!*.;;;! 

0    4  11*   7 


0  5  14 
0  5  Oi 
0    5    0 


0    5    0 


0    5    3* 


H 


'6*6  "34! 

0    5    3* 


'4  "i"oio"6'"i 
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Table  H — Continued. 


May 
Jiino. 
July. 
Auk  - 
Sept 
Oct.. 
Nov  . 
Deo.. 


1818. 


1819. 


Jan.. 
Feb  . 
Mur  . 
Apr  . 
May. 
June. 
July . 
Aup . 
Sept. 
Oct .. 
Xor  . 
I>ec.. 


1820. 


Jan .. 
Feb.. 
Mar  . 
Apr  . 
May. 
ifuno 
July . 
Ann; 

^^ 

\JCb  .  . 

Ifov  . 
Beo. 


1821. 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar  . 
Apr  . 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
If ov  . 
Dec.. 


1822. 


Jan . . 
Feb.. 
Mar  . 
Apr  . 
May . 
Juno. 
July . 
Auff  . 
Sept. 
Oct . . 
Xov 
Dec.. 

Jan 

Feb.. 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June. 

Jnlv. 

Aiiir . 

Sept 

Oct.. 

Nov . 

Dee.. 


1823. 


Exchange  on 


Pax>ernie- 

'  dium  of 


London. 


Par.... 
^prem. 

1. !.*.".'.'! 
1 

Par.... 
Par . .  - . 
Par.... 


Idisct 
n .... 

U 

I»ar . . . 


2  prom  . 
2iprem. 

Par 

I  prem.. 

2 

24 

3 

2* 


1 

1 

1 

Par 

^diact.. 

Par 

1^  prem . 

...do'.'.'.'. 

2 

2J 

34 


3J 

4J. 

5i. 

7*. 
10 
9f. 
9* 


do 
...do 
.   .do 

9... 

124.. 


13  

lO  -     «    •  V    fl 

12* 

12* 

10 

«4 

H 

10* 

12*  

12  prem. 

12*  

13 


12* 


i* 


0* 

8. 
7 

^ 


do 
do 


Paria. 


f  prem. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
pre. 
.do  . 


ediact 
..do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do  .. 


.do 
.do 
.do 


2*... 
Par. 
..do 
...do 
...do 
..do 


...do  .... 

2} 

..do.... 
...do.... 
..do.... 
...do.... 
..  do.... 
.  do  .... 
. .  do  — 

23  prem 

...do 

...do  .... 


Amnter- 
dam. 


I    PsMer   iFhfladd- 
London     London  ■  medium  1  phia  pre> 

vnlni^dln    goW.  per  silver,  per  dclpWa. 


valued  in 
gold. 


S}  prem . 


}  dimrt . 
. .  do 

24- 

...do 

. .  do  ... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do 

...do... 


..do. 
None 


51 
44- 


44 


do 
do 
.do 


1': 


64di8Ct 

..do  ... 

..do... 

...do... 

...do... 


idU.. 


par . 
Idia 
4  do 

Par- 
...do 
..do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
..  do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


1  dlHCt 

1 

1 

1 

Par... 

..do.. 

...do.. 


.do  .... 
..do.... 
..do... 
14  prem . 

. .  cfo 

...do  .... 
...do.... 
..do.... 

. . . do 

14  prem . 
...do  — 
...do.... 


.  do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

do.. 
Par . . . 
.do.. 
..do.- 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
.do.. 

diact 


I 

r. 


do 
do 
do 
do 


ounce. 


ounce. 


I  t.  d. 


4    10 
4    10 


4    16 
4    10 


{.   9.  d. 


valued  in 
apecie. 


VMoedii 
sQver. 


3  18  0 


3  17  104! 
3  18  0  ' 
3  18  0 


3 


17 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
do 
do 


104 


do 


...do 
...do 
. .  do 
...do 
..do 
..do 
3  17 
..do 
...do 
8  17 
...do 
..  do 


6 


6 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


0    5    5 
0    5    74 
4* 
5    6 


0    5 


Par 


0    5    54 
0    5    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


6 

24 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2:, 
2  '. 

1* 
1 

0* 
0* 
0  , 
0 


4  114 
4  11$ 

4  114 
4114 

4  m 

411! 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


11 

11  t 

11  ! 

10  ' 
104 
11 

11  : 


Par. 


0 
0 


4  11 

4  114 


0    4  114 


0 
0 


4  11 
4  114 


0 
0 
0 
0 


4  11 
4  114' 
4  114 

4  lit 


0    4  11* 
0    4  11*' 


'  Ipma. 

l.-.do. 

:...da 

do. 

■  5 


7 
6 

«4 


44 


I  54  pre. 
'5 


0    4  11 

0     4  11: 

0    4  10, 

"o'i  ii 

0    4  11 
0    4  11 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

il 
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Table  H— Continued. 


Exchange  on 


Paper  me- 

dmm  of 

England, 

Talaed  in 

gold. 


London 
price  of 


London 


Paper 
meuimn 


gold,  per  silver,  per 
ounce.       ounce. 


price  of  I  of  Phila 


Philadel- 
'  phla  pre- 
mium on 


delphia,       &^^ 
valued  in  valued  in 
silver. 
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TABLE  I. 

A  STA  TEMENT  of  ike  current  rate  of  &d  daye  Bills  of  Exchange  on  London^  in  ihe  Bottoa 
marketf  from  the  year  1795  to  1827,  inolueive,  excepting  ihe  year  1823. 

In  the  years  1828  and  1828,  sixty  days  bills  ayerai^od  aboat  nine  i>er  cent  advanoe.    Tlie  price  tat  the 

present  year  (1829)  is  about  8^  per  cent.  adTaaoe. 

EXCHANGE. 


Date. 


At  Par.  Above  Par.  Below  Par. 


Date. 


1705.  I 

September. ;  par... 

October ..do  ... 

Xovcmber '..do  ... 

DecemhttT 

Jannary  

February  

Harch 

April 

May 

June  

July 

August 

September > 

October i  i>ar 

November ! 

December ' 

17&& 

Juno I  par 

July ' 

Au{3nist ' 

September | 

October ' 

November 

December 

1700. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

Seiitember 

October  

November , 

December 

1800. 

January 

February 

March ' 

AprU : 

Miiy ' 

June I 

July I 

Auj^St I 

September ,  par 

October i 

November I 

December 

1801. 

January 

February 

March :... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August I 

September 

October ■ I 

November 1 

December 

1802. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


i 


1 

1 

8 
3 
8 


a 
a 

a. 

a 

a 


1| 

6 

7 

4 
6 

6| 


2 
8 


2 
2 
8 
6 
5 
5 

5 
5 
6 
6 

74 
7* 


4  a 

5  a 

5  a 

6  a 

7  a 
7i  a  10~ 

10 
10 
6    a    7 
fi    a    74 
6|»    7l 

44 

1    a    2| 
l|a   2 


^ 


4  a 
1  a 
Ua 


1 
3 
6i 
8 

l\ 

6 
4* 

8 

l\ 

2* 

a 

8i 


^1 


I  1802. 

July 

August  — 
I  September. 

October 

November . 

Deoember  . 

1808. 

•  January  . . . 

I  February . . 

I  March 

I  April 

.  May   

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October  ... 
■  November 
[  December  . 
1804. 

January     . 

Febr  lairy . . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 

December  . 
•1805. 

January 

Fcbmoiy . . 

March 

April 

Miy 

[,  June 

July 

August 

September . 

October.... 

November . . 

Deoember  . 
1806. 

Jonoary 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 

December  . . 
1807. 

January  

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . . 

December  . . 


At  Far. 


Above  Par.  SslovPar. 


I 

1 
1 
1 

2 

l|a   8 

8 

2    a    2| 

1    a   2I 


1  a 

2  a 
8  a 
1  a 

1*» 


par 


par 


1 
11 

U 

!} 

I 

i 
f 

H 

t 

t 

H 


BATES  OF  EXCHAKaE  AT  BOSTOIT,    1700-1837. 
Tabu  L— Continned. 

EXCHAN6X. 


DMo. 

At  Par 

ib™p„ 

Below  Pm. 

DMe. 

AtPw 

AbonPu 

Below  P». 

iMa 

il 

P 

? 
,1 

i 

P 

« 

ill 

i 

.1 

l«i 
Ml 

il* 

ma  at 
m 

Aprtt  "'* 

1 

^::::::::::- 

j^^^isia- 

'      !l 

■t 

4 
1 

1817. 

1 

a*   a    2 

1 

3 

1812. 

p^::;;;;:: 

..  ! 

Dec«iil»r 

2*Slt 

H.2f 

JS^::::::: 

1 

'.lit 

im 

PM... 

1 
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Table  L— -Continned. 


EXCHAKGE. 


Date. 


1820. 

July 

AaguBt  ... 
September . 

October 

November . 
December  . 

1821. 
January . . . 
February  . . 
March 

June 

July     — 

Au^cust 

September 
October 
November . 
December. . 

1822. 
January  . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July     

AuguBt  — 
September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

1824. 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


At  Par. 


Above  Par. 


I  to  li 
Ha    2 

2   I 

2k  a 

3f 


2i 
3 


34 
44  a    5 

5   a  0 

64a  84 

7k  a  9 

da  0 

8  a  8i 
8ia  9 
84a  9 

»4 

9  a  10 

104  a  12} 

11  a  114 
114  a  134 

12  a  13^ 
124a  13    ^ 
lOia  124 

8  a  10 

9k 
lOia  11 

11  a  12 
114  a  12i 

124 

12  a  124 

74 
74  a   84 

9^ 
82  a  10 
0  a  104 
8|a    94 
81 

9  a   9| 


Below  Par. 


Date. 


1824. 

October 

November . 
December. . 

1825. 
January . . . 
February . . 

March    

April 

May 

June 

July     . .  .  - 

AuffUBt 

September . 
October  — 
November . 
December. . 

1828. 
January . . . 
February . . 
March   . . . . 

April 

May    

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  ... 
November . 
December. . 

1827. 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May   

June 

July   

August 

SepTember . 

October 

November . 
December. . 


AtPar.  AbovePar.  BelowFMr. 


EXCHANGES  AND  PSEMIUMS,   NEW   70BK,    1817-1829. 
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<* 


R  a  p  o 

§  d  A  ^ 

9  S    *« 

V  93  O  1-^ 


^o    eoocot«>;DOoe)dreooorof-4 


z 


g 
to 


1 


9lo^ 


^2 

-"9 


s 


S?IS^ 


81-jS 


-^8 


82S^ 


s 


5 


-"5 


S 


«      O      0«      <«      O      CO 
vHCOCOOIkdCOCOOiOO 


p^-o    o    o 


eo    "*    o    t*    ® 

00      t«      X      QO      OD 


§  s 


i  I 


! 


u 


!§>S 


r 

^ 

o 


o 


I 


^O      O  •  CO      90vHeoaDO(Ai-i<i«t.«DkOtO 

•  ot    a)iHO>aoco«OfHaoo»fi>oioao^ 

*,H       .-I       iH       iH       1-^  ,H       ^H  r^ 


^O      O      00      t^      ^      kO      o 

.eoot*»H«©iw 


e«    CO    c» 


t^      Gt      00      M 


i 


»«      CO 


-r  I 


2  II  II   S^  I   I  I   8f  ;  I  I    SI  I 


::  s  a 


s 


A  p«  (2  p  o 


n 

s 


I 
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An  EUtarioal  Table  of  English  Coins,  showing  ih€  altcraiiops  they  have  undergone,  from  the 
reign  of  JViUiam  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Utwge  IF,  with  respect  both  to  their  weight  and 
fineness.  Also,  a  siatimcnt  cf  the  ccwparaiive  value  of  Gold  and  bilver  Coins,  at  different 
periods,  according  to  the  respective  Mint  regmlati^ms. 


Beign. 

SiLVKIL 

Gold. 

Date. 

1 

§  o'o 

5  OD  w 

2 

1 

Pound  Troy  of 
such     fro  Id, 
coined  into 

Comparatire 
value  of  fine 
gold   end  sil- 
ver. 

IMO 

Wniiam  T    . 

Oz.  d%Dt 
11    2 

£   t.  d. 

114 
114 
1    1    6 
13    0 
10    8 

1  12    0 

2  0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    2    8 
2    8    0 
2    8    0 
2    8    0 

2  8    0 
8  12    0 
8  12    0 

3  0    0 
8    0    0 
3    0    0 
8    2    0 
8    2    0 
3    2    0 
8    2    0 
8    2    0 
3    6    0 
3    6    0 

Car. 
23 

grs. 
8i 

A   t,  d, 

14    0  10 
14  18    8 
10    0    0 
17  16    0 
22    4    6 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
28  16    0 
30    0    0 
30    0    0 
30    0    0 
34    0    0 
34    0    0 

36  0    0 
30    0    0 
30    0    0 
30  10    0 

37  10    0 
41    0    0 
44  10    0 
46  14    6 
46  14    6 
46  14    6 

Gold.  SOoer. 

I2M 

8  Edward  I 

4 

1344 

1815dw.  Ill 

1  to  12. 684 

1349 

23       do 

1        11. 571 

]»'i6 

30       da       

1        11.158 

UA 

9  Henrv  V 

1        10. 331 

1464 

4£dwBTdIV 

,,,,,,..,,.. 

1        10. 331 

144Sr» 

5        do 

1        IL 158 

1470 

49  Henry  VI 

1        11. 158 

1482 

22E<lw.  rv 

1        11. 1:^8 

15(19 

iHen-Yin 

1        11. 158 

1527 
1543 

18       do.         

34      do.        

"*i6"o* 

6    0 
4    0 

4  0 

6    0 

5  0 
11    1 
11    0 
11    2 

22 
23 
22 
20 
20 
22 
23 
22 
23 
22 
23 
22 

0 
0 

s 

0 
0 

3| 
0 

8* 
0 

3i 
0 

1        11. 208 
.1        10.484 

1M5 

36       da         

1         &818 

IMA 

37       do 

1          5.000 

1547 

1  Edw.  VI 

1          5.000 

1549 

3       da      

1          ."5.151 

1551 

5        da      

•      1        11.000 

1552 

6        da      

1        11. 0.10 

15.V1 

llfary 

1        11.057 

1500 
1600 

SElizabeth 

43       do 

1        11. 100 
1        10.904 

10i)4 

2  Jmnes  I 

1        12.109 

1026 

2  C  harlev  I 

1        13.346 

1M6 
1717 

18  Charles  U 

3  (jr<M>riFe  I  

1        14. 483 
1        15.209 

1M16 

SMI  Geo.  m 

/ 

1        14. 287 

IrtJI 

2GeoreoIV 

1        14. 287 

1 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  silver  coins  have  been  diminished 
in  value,  during  the  last  five  hundred  years,  in  the  ratio  3-i\  to  1,  and 
gold  coins  nearly  as  3^  to  1.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  within  the  same 
period,  the  silver  coins  of  France  and  Spain  have  been  debased  in  the 
ratio  of  about  17  to  1. 


Aceoumi  of  sales  of  United  States^  Eagles,  with  the  allowances,  deductions,  and  charges,  from 

Livtrpool  to  London. 

Os.  dwt,  grs. 

The  Eagles  weighing,  before  melting L..  859    8    0 

Oz.   dwt  grs.   . 

After  melting  into  five  bars 857    19    12 

Drow  retained  by  melters 0    17    12 and  allowed, 

858  17    0 


by  melting. 


0  11    0 


£3    7    9 


4  bars,  wei  j^hing 

Dedncrt,  being  |  a  grain  worse 
than  standard 

1  bar,  weighing 

Dednct,  being  ^  of  a  gr.  vronte 
than  etandanl 


Oz.  dwt  grs. 
076    2    12 


3  16 

20 

181  17 

0 

0  10 

8 

672      5    16 


181      6    16 


Standard,   a'VS    12      8  £3 1710ipr.oz.    3323  15    4 

Sterling,         :)327    3    1 
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Charges. 

£  §.  d. 

Carriage  from  Liverpool  to  London 0  14  9 

Proportion  of  Mr.  M.'s  expenses  for  taking  charge  of  the 

goldto  London 3  15  0 

Coach  hire  to  refiners 0    2  0 

Melting  71  lbs.,  at  8d.y  £2  7«.  4d. ;  drink  money,  1  • 2    8  4 

Assay ing,  £1  &«.  6(2.,  Bank  porters,  2«.  6d 18  0 

Commissions  on  £3327  3«.  Id.  I  at  i  per  cent b    6  4 

£16  14  5 

3310   6   8 
London,  September  2l8t,  1821.  — 

J  statement  of  actual  sales  of  Silverm 

Shipment  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool — 
76000  Spanish  South  American  dollars,  \peighing  65822o^. 

lOdirt.  lO^ra.,  at  58id.  per  o« £15941    7    8 

Charges,  not  including  insurance 113    0    0 

Netproceeds £15828   7  fi 

Which,  at  8.45  per  cent,  premium  on  bills,  is f7G^  80 

76000  dollars  cost,  premium  f  x)er  cent ^6285  00 

24000  dollars,  in  half  dollars,  United  States  coinage,  direct  from  the  U.  S.  Mint,  weigh- 
ing 20S13  o^.  at57id..: £5018  19    4 

Charges,  not  including  insurance 35    0    0 

Netproceeds £4983  19  4 

Which,  at  8.35  per  cent,  premium  on  bills,  is |24000  56 

Of.  dwL  frt, 

Weightoff76000,  at  416  grains  per  doUar,  would  be 65866    13     8 

Do       the  same,  per  account  rendered 65822    10     0 

Loss  in  weight  on  the  above 44     3     8 

Weight  of  124000,  in  half  dollars,  United  States  coin,  as  per  account . . .  20813     0     0 
Do       at  416  grains  per  dollar 20800     0     0 

Gain  in  weight  on  the  above 13     0     0 


Office  Bank  United  States, 

Baltimore^  November  16, 1829. 

Sm :  I  have  to  express  regret,  that  the  performance  of  indispensable 
duties,  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  July 
last. 

Your  first  inquiry  is — ^What  is  the  standard  weight  (troy)  and  fine- 
ness of  the  current  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  principal  commercial 
nations  of  Europe  ? 

The  estimates  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  coins,  presented  in  the 
annexed  table  marked  (AA)  have  been  made  tq  correspond,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  with  the  mint  regulations  of  the  respective  countries  which 
issue  them.  And  although  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  from 
the  variable  practice  of  the  mints,  in  regard  to  the  remedy  allowed  by 
law,  yet  their  comparative  value,  will  thus,  it  is  conceived,  be  most  cor- 
rectly exhibited,  in  the  absence  of  assays,  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
coins,  by  our  mint. 
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Query  2.  What  is  the  market  value  of  the  above  mentioned  coins,  of 
standard  weight  and  fineness,  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  in  the  established  unit,  viz :  the  dollar  and  its 
parts,  estimated  in  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  what  has  been  the 
market  value  of  these  coins  at  their  current  weight  f 

The  only  European  coins  which  appear  in  our  commercial  cities,  are 
the  gold  coins  of  England,  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  five  franc 
silver  coins  of  France.  Guineas  and  sovereigns  of  standard  weight  and 
fineness^  are  governed  in  price  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  being  at 
present  nine  and  one  half  i)er  cent,  premium,  they  pass  readily,  by  tale, 
at  5jJo  dollars  for  the  former,  and  at  4^^  each  for  the  latter.  Those  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  worth  five  i)er  cent,  advance  upon  their  respect- 
ire  mint  prices.  Five  franc  pieces  command  one  and  one  half  to  two 
per  cent,  premium,  uiwn  their  legal  value,  which  is  93-j*j  cents  each ; 
these  pieces  have  always  passed  currently  by  tale  at  the  latter  price, 
bat  European  gold  coins  circulated  by  weight  until  1821 ;  since  which 
jKiriod  only,  have  any  of  these  coins  borne  any  premium. 

Query  3.  What  is  the  average  difference  between  the  standard  and 
current  weight  of  the  respective  foreign  gold  coins,  usually  found  in  the 
money  market  of  the  United  States.  Also,  what  is  the  difference,  if 
any,  between  their  actual  and  standard  fineness  ! 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  that  portion  of  table  (A A)  which  states 
the  resnlt  of  various  assays  made  at  the  mint  of  London,  and  also  at 
our  mint.  The  gold  coins  of  England  api)ear  to  be  manufactured  with 
great  skill  and  integrity.'  Those  of  Portugal  are  found  generally  defec- 
tive in  fineness  from  J^  to  ^  grain ;  and  those  of  Spain,  and  her  former 
colonies,  from  -^o  to  1  grain,  upon  the  standards,  which  are  22  carats  for 
the  former,  and  21  carats  for  the  latter. 

Query  4.  What  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  value  of  bills 
in  the  United  States  being  estimated  in  the  money  of  the  United  States 
as  above! 

I  have  annexed  exchange  tables  marked  (BB)  Kos.  1, 2,  and  3.  No.  1 
exhibits  the  course  of  exchange  with  London,  being  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  average  monthly  sales  effected  by  two  mercantile  houses  of  high 
standing.  No.  2  details  the  average  annual  rates  with  Ilamburg,  Hol- 
land, and  France,  and  I  have  thought  it  expedient,  in  consideration  of 
the  defective  nature  of  these  last  returns,  to  add  No.  3,  which  reports 
the  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  for  a  series  of  years  between  those  places 
and  London,  through  which  latter  city  remittances  to  us,  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  have,  until  lately,  generally  been  made. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  and  consideration,  in  reviewing  the  course  of 
exchange  which  has  prevailed  with  England,  (the  country  whose  trans- 
actions have,  in  a  great  degree,  regulated  our  exchanges  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,)  that  the  nominal  par^  upon  which  we  have  been  accustomed 

to  calculate  its  favorableness  or  adverseness,  is  2^  per  cent,  less  than 
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the  real  par  in  gold,  and  4  per  cent  less  than  tho  true  par  in  silver. 
Without  referring  to  the  latter  rate,  (as  silver  is  restricted  ae  a  tender 
above  21s.  sterling,)  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  periods 
of  the  embargo,  and  of  the  suspension  of  the  specie  pajrments,  and  of 
two  or  three  other  rare  occasions,  the  exchange  with  England  was  regu- 
larly in  our  favor  until  1821.  In  May  of  that  year,  the  Bank  of  Engismd 
was  required  to  pay  its  notes,  when  presented  to  the  value  of  £233  12s. 
(kl,  in  gold  coin,  or  in  bullion,  at  the  legal  standard  rate  of  £3  lis.  lO^d. 
per  ounce ;  which  requisition  had  an  immediate  and  great  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  London.  In  June,  1821,  it  rose  to  ten  per 
cent,  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  temporary  decline  in  1823  and 
1825,  occasioned  by  erroneous  anticipations,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  invasion  of  Spain  would  lead  to  a  general  war  in  Europe;  and  in 
the  latter  year,  that  the  enhanced  value  of  cotton  would  favorably  in- 
fluence the  aggregate  balance  of  our  foreign  transactions,  it  will  be  foond, 
that  the  average  rate  of  exchange  with  London,  during  the  eight  and 
one  half  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  has  been  fully  ten  per  cent, 
premium  on  the  nominal  par  of  4.444  cents,  or  seven  and  one  tenth  per 
cent,  upon  the  real  par  of  4.5Gi^y^  cents  in  gold — the  natural  effects  of 
this  difference.  The  exportation  of  gold  has,  I  apprehend,  occasioned  a 
very  prevalent  impression,  that  this  metal  has  been  estimated  too  low, 
in  reference  to  silver,  when  it  may,  i>erhaps,  be  much  more  correctly  at- 
tributed to  the  exclusion  of  silverj  and  to  the  improved  and  compara- 
tively superior  state  of  the  currency  of  England.  Our  circulation  is  es- 
sentially paper,  resting  for  its  security  upon  a  specie  basis  possessed  by 
the  banks ;  whereas  theirs  is  similar  for  commercial  operations,  but  it  is 
composed  altogether  of  coin,  for  disbursing  the  wages  of  labor;  and  for 
effecting  the  minor  transactions  of  society. 

5th  Query,  ^'  W^at  has  been  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  legal  coins  of  those  nations,  and  their  'current  median^' 
in  which  mercantile  and  exchange  accounts  were  reported  f " 

In  Hamburgh  and  in  Amsterdam,  exchange  accounts  have  been  r^ 
X)orted,  and  bills  have  been  paid,  for  a  long  period,  in  ''bank  money,^ 
which  consists  of  transfers  of  deposites  made  in  silver  coin  or  bullion. 
In  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  gold  was  also  received  on  deposite,  bnt  in 
botl^  places  it  is  viewed  as  a  commercial  commodity,  varying  with  the 
market,  and  silver  (done  is  the  legal  measure  of  value.  The  hmk  money 
of  Hamburgh  has  generally  borne  a  premium  of  23  to  25  jier  cent  in 
exchange  for  the  "  cuiTent  medium,"  and  in  Amsterdam,  during  the 
existence  of  "bank  money,"  the  difference  usually  was,  an  agio  or  pie- 
mium  of  2  to  4  per  cent.  In  Holland  the  old  regulations  have  oeased,  and 
all  pa,>anents  are  now  made  in  ''  current  money."  The  lawful  conenc}* 
of  Portugal  is  at  a  discount  of  13^  per  cent,  in  reference  to  coin-^y- 
ment<s  being  made,  one-half  in  coin,  and  one-half  in  paper,  the  latter 
estimated  at  27  per  cent,  discount. 

GtA  Qvery.  "  What  is  the  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  and  sd 
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yer  eoins  from  the  United  States  to  the  principal  commercial  nations  of 
Ehirope,  respectively ;  also,  that  of  gold  and  silver  bnllion." 

The  shipments  of  coin  and  bullion  to  Europe  have  been  confined  to 
England  and  France,  and  having  been  eifected  chiefly  by  houses  con- 
nected with  commercial  establishments  in  those  countries,  they  have 
been  made  on  very  low  terms.  The  entire  expense  on  the  standard  coins 
of  England  and  France  is  from  one  to  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  and 
SM  they  are,  upon  arrival,  effective  in  payments,  a  deduction  of  sixty 
days'  interest,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  one  i>er  cent,  in  the  one  instance, 
and  five-sixths  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  other,  should  be  made,  which  will 
reduce  the  actual  expense  to  three-tenths  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
when  compared  as  a  remittance  with  a  bill  of  exchange  at  sixty  days' 
sight  By  the  annexed  statements,  marked  CG,  which  are  founded  upon 
actual  sales,  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  transporting  light  British 
gold  to  England  is  about  1^^  per  cent,  and  that  upon  Portuguese  or 
American  gold,  it  amounts  to  1  ^^  i)er  cent.  The  charges  upon  shipments 
of  Mexican,  or  other  new  dollars,  amounted  to  about  nine  per  cent,  (ex- 
clusive of  premium  here)  when  sales  were  made  at  4s.  9f  ^.  stg.  per  oz. 
which  was  about  the  average  price  last  year.  The  latest  quotation  from 
London  is  but  4s,  O^d*  per  oz.  at  which  rate  the  expenses  would  be  10|^ 
per  cent.  Our  half  dollar  sold  at  ^  to  ^  sterling  per  oz.  lower  price,  and 
being  generally  rather  deficient  in  weight,  they  appear  to  have  made  a 
worse  remittance  by  one-half  per  cent. 

I  do  not  understand  that  any  gold  has  been  shipped  to  France ;  but 
the  charges  and  loss  upon  half  dollars  have  been  equal  to  about  3y^  per 
cent  or  to  a  bill  remittance  at  5^  francs  per  dollar.  Old  Spanish  dol- 
lars were  shipped  at  an  expense  of  about  2^^^,  per  cent,  and  Mexican, 
and  other  new  coins,  at  2^\  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
dollars  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  sold,  during  the  period  of  demand 
referred  to,  at  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  premium. 

1th  Query.  "  What  premium  has  been  given  for  the  United  States' 
gold  coin,  and  for  silver  coin,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  estimated  in 
the  same  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks  in  the  United  States?" 

I  am  not  informed  whether  or  not  a  difference  existed  (other  than  the 
legal)  in  the  relative  value  of  our  gold  and  silver  coins,  when  sold  for 
bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Table  D  D,  fur- 
nishes aU  the  information  which  I  possess  in  relation  to  the  sales  of  specie 
generally,  for  bank  notes  during  that  period. 

^Sth  Query.  "  What  premiums,  if  any,  have  been  given  before  or  since 
the  specie  suspension  for  either  gold  or  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States!" 

9th  Query.  "Are  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  regularly  or  casu- 
ally bought  for  exportation )  if  so,  in  what  country  are  they  chiefly 
melted  or  re-coined!" 

10t&  Query.  "  The  same  as  to  silver  coin!" 
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In  reply  to  these  three  questions,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  [  am 
not  aware  that  our  gold  or  silver  coins  have  borne  a  premium  (excepting 
when  specie  payments  were  suspended)  until  the  spring  of  1821,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  commenced  paying  its  notes  in  gold,  at  the  mint 
price.  Since  that  period  our  gold  coins  have  been  regularly  in  demand, 
and,  I  believe,  exclusively  for  the  London  market  (and  for  that  mint,  or 
for  manufacturing  objects,)  at  a  premium  varying  with  the  fluctuations 
in  exchange,  and  averaging  from  4^  to  5  per  cent,  upon  our  mint  price, 
which  is  equivalent  to  7^  to  7  J  per  cent  advance,  when  compared  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  exchange  on  London.  As  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coins  have,  at  all  times,  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  specie, 
I  think  it  appropriate  (if  not  necessary)  to  remark,  in  addition,  that, 
antecedent  to  our  late  war,  Spanish  dollars  bore  a  i>remium  of  from  one 
to  three  x>er  cent,  for  the  Asiatic  trade.  Since  the  peace,  that  demand 
has  been  less  active,  and  the  amount  exported  is  now  greatly  reduced; 
but  in  1827  and  1828,  very  extensive  shipments  of  silver  coins,  chiefly 
of  the  new  dollars  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  were  made  to  England 
and  France,  at  the  rates  already  mentioned.  Foreign  gold  coins  have 
continued  in  regular  demand,  at  similar  rates,  according  to  their  fine- 
ness, that  is,  at  4t^  to  5  per  cent,  premium  on  their  mint  value,  for  the 
English  market  also.  Doubloons  have  not,  I  believe,  been  shipped  to 
England  at  a  higher  price  than  fifteen  and  one-quarter  dollars  each. 
Sovereigns  and  English  guineas,  of  full  weight,  (of  each  of  which  the 
importations  by  passengers,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  continue  to  be 
large,)  have  sold  regularly,  when  offered  in  considerable  sums,  at  within 
ane  per  cent,  of  the  current  premium  for  bills  on  London  at  sixty  days. 

nth  Query.  "  What  premium  was  given  in  England  for  standard  gold 
or  silver,  in  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  or 
since?'' 

I  have  to  request  your  reference  to  table  EE,  which  exhibits  the  price 
of  gold  and  of  silver  during  the  suspi^nsion  of  specie  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England ;  the  amount  of  its  issues  at  various  periods ;  and  the 
price  and  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  since  1760 ;  which  two  latter 
collections  will  contribute,  it  is  conceived,  to  a  more  full  exxK>sition  of 
the  various  circumstances  apparently  connected  with  the  main  object  of 
your  queries. 

12th  Query,  "Are  there  any  known  causes  founded  on  the  supply  or 
demand  for  gold  or  silver,  calculated  to  change  their  relative  value!  If 
so,  do  these  causes  operate  progressively,  or  do  they  fluctuate!" 

I  regret  to  state  my  inability  to  furnish  you  with  any  satisfactory  iif- 
formation,  upon  which  a  reasonable  conjecture  might  be  formed,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  actual  "(fewiand"  for  gold  or  silver.  The  great  and 
effective  "demand"  must  be  for  of /*er  objects  than  coinage,  and  as  those 
objects  increase  progressively  with  the  general  increase  of  wealth,  and 
change  with  the  caprices  of  fashion^  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any 
approximation  to  correctness,  the  amount  either  of  the  ewHre  demand^ 
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or  of  the  relative  demand,  for  these  metals,  for  the  various  objects  of  con- 
sumption* The  demand  for  coinage  is  not  comparatively  great^  for,  how- 
ever rapidly  commerce  may  extend,  or  commodities  may  be  multiplied 
in  variety,  or  in  amount,  yet  mercantile  ingenuity  has  so  materially 
facilitated  the  transfer  of  productions,  by  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange, 
and  by  the  more  recent  introduction  of  bank  notes,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  metallic  currency  does  not  necessarily  increase  in  a  ratio  with 
the  increase  of  trade.  National  interest  requires,  (precisely  what  the 
operations  of  unrestrained  commerce  will  effect)  a  just  distribution  of 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  actually  existing  in  currency ;  but  it 
is  not  perceived  that  a  considerable  increase  or  diminution  of  the  entire 
amount,  thus  used,  would  either  materially  promote  or  retard  the  pros- 
perity of  the  commercial  world. 

In  1770,  Mr.  I^ecker  estimated  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in 
France,  for  other  objects  than  circulation,  at  two  millions  of  dollars  an- 
noally ;  in  1789,  Mr.  Peuchet  calculated  that  it  had  risen  to  four  millions ; 
but  in  1803,  Count  Humboldt  computes  it  to  be  six  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  amount  gold  was  to  silver  in  vaJue  as  12  to  18,  and  in  weighty 
in  the  prox)ortion  of  1  to  22 ;  and  he  thence  estimates,  that  the  quantity 
annually  manufactured  in  Europe,  at  that  period,  must  have  amounted 
to  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars ;  and  that  the  waste  and  loss  aloney 
thus  resulting,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  yearly  produce  (4J  millions) 
of  the  mines  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia. 

The  accounts  of  the  assay  offices  for  1806  to  1809,  inclusively,  state 
the  quantity  stamped  and  marked  in  Great  Britain ;  from  which  recoM 
it  appears  that  six  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  one  million  of  ounces 
of  silver,  was  the  quantity  consumed  annually  in  plate.  The  consump- 
tion for  other  purposes  must  be  very  great,  as  a  single  London  house, 
in  the  bullion  trade,  stated  to  the  British  Parliamentary  Committee,  that 
their  numthly  sales  to  the  trade,  averaged  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
and  twenty  thousand  ounces  of  silver. 

According  to  repeated  experiments  made  in  England,  it  would  appear, 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Liverpool,  when  master  of  the  mint,  and  by  the 
report  of  the  officers  superintending  that  establishment  in  1807,  that  the 
wear  on  guineas  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  per  cent,  and  upon  half 
guineas  at  two  per  cent,  in  fifty  years ;  but,  on  silver  coins,  it  has  been 
found  to  amount,  in  eleven  years,  to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  crowns; 
1^  per  cent,  on  half  crowns ;  upwards  of  5  per  cent,  on  shillings ;  and 
3|  per  cent,  on  sixpences. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  his  report  to  the  President,  in  December,  1826,  com- 
putes the  loss,  by  use,  in  fifty  years,  upon  gold  coin,  at  two  per  cent, 
and  on  silver  coins,  at  only  one  per  cent. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  intelligent  and  sagacious 

historians,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  ^< supply"  of  gold  and  silver  which 

has  been  fiimished  since  the  discovery  of  America.    The  product  of  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  uncertain  and  conjectural;  but 

8.  Ex.  68 40 
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the  mint  registers^  which  have  been  preserved  and  publishedy  are  au- 
thentic records,  guiding  to  reasonable  conclusions,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  subsequent  produce;  and,  as  the  quantity  fiimished  daring  this 
latter  period,  is 'estimated  at  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  ^^ supply"  of  the 
precious  metals,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  your  in- 
spection and  consideration,  the  most  satisfactory  information  which  1 
have  been  able  to  procure,  of  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  American 
mines. 

Yoa  will  iind  in  table  FF,  No.  1,  a  statement  of  the  entire  amomit  of 
gold  and  silver  contributed  by  America,  from  its  discovery,  until  1803, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  enlightened  and  accomplished  traveller 
already  cited.  Count  Humboldt,  whose  superior  opportunities  and  means 
of  investigation  render  his  conclusions  probable,  if  not  convincing. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  America,  at  the 
close  of  the  last,  and  also  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy, 
as  well  as  the  statement  of  the  entire  production  of  America,  £un^ 
and  the  North  of  Asia,  at  the  latter  period,  are  also  presented,  and  are 
derived  from  the  same  highly  resx)ectable  authority.  FF,  No.  2,  exhilHts 
the  average  annual  production,  from  1790  till  1802,  (as  given  in  the 
British  Bullion  Report,)  according  to  the  estimate  of  Brogniart  in  his 
<^  Traits  Elementaire  de  Mineralogie." 

FF,  No  3,  details  the  coinage  at  the  mints  of  Mexico,  from  1803  till 
1825,  according  to  Mr.  ^Y^^rd,  late  a  representative  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  country ;  and  although  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  defective  acooant 
of  the  actual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Eevolution,  in  1810,  until  1825,  (which  he  calculates  to  be  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  yearly)  yet  I  have,  nevertheless,  furnished  it  thus 
minutely  and  particularly,  for  two  reasons :  1st,  Because  it  abundantlj 
evidences  avast  reduction  in  the  amount  produced  by  a  district  of 
mines,  which  had  previously  contributed  six-elevenths  of  the  amount  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  fully  three-fourths  of  the  entire  quantity  of  sOver, 
furnished  by  this  continent.  And^  2dly,  It  is  presented  as  the  data  upon 
which  I  have  hazarded  the  computation,  (presuming  that  Revolutions  in 
other  similarly  circumstanced  Provinces,  have  been  accompanied  with 
like  eliects,)  in  completing  the  estimates  of  the  amount  produced ;  that 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  furnished  by  the  American  mines  has, 
since  1810,  diminished  in  value,  from  forty-three  millions,  to  the  com- 
paratively low  annual  average,  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

FF,  No.  4,  is  ^  summary  statement  of  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  re- 
ference to  this  part  of  your  interesting  query ;  but  I  find  it  necessaiy  to 
observe,  that  I  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  apportioning  satiS' 
factorily  to  each  successive  period,  the  respective  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver.  Humboldt's  details  imply  an  intention  to  state  the  amount  of 
each  metal  coined  at  the  mint  of  Mexico,  but  this  he  has  not  effected 
earlier  than  1780 ;  nor  does  he  distinguish  the  reUUive  quantities,  in  his 
returns  of  the  coinage  at  Potosi.    He  has  not  furnished  any  register  of 
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the  mint  of  Chili ;  and  those  of  Santa  Fe  and  Popayan  are  confined  to  the 
years  1788  till  1795.  I  have,  however,  found,  in  the  interesting  report 
already  referred  to,  an  extract  from  the  ^'Mercurio  PeraanodeHistoriaLit- 
eratoraNoticias  publicas"  which  gives,  in  detail,  the  amoant  of  gold  and 
^vevyrespectivelyj  coined  at  Mexico,  from  1733  till  1793,  and  in  Pern,  from 
1776  till  1794,  which  have  facilitated  my  calculations.  Humboldt  did 
not  visit  Brazil,  which  has  probably  furnished  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
production  of  gold  since  1695 ;  but  he  estimates  the  amount,  founded  on 
the  data  of  Baynal,  at  eight  millions  of  dollars  of  registered  produce, 
aanaaUy,  for  the  first  sixty  years,  and  at  four  and  one-quarter  millions, 
subsequently ;  with  the  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  quantity 
smuggled. 

Although  I  have  adhered  to  this  estimate  of  the  produce  of  Brazil,  in 
the  compUation  annexed,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  for  your  con- 
sideration, that  it  differs  materially  from  two  statements  alleged  to  be 
copies  of  manuscripts  in  the  i>o8session  of  the  Portuguese  Government, 
entitled  ^'  Instruccao  para  o  govemo  de  Oapitailia  de  Minas  Gkraes," 
and  <<  Bendemiento  do  Quinto  do  ouro  das  4  Comarcas  de  Minas  Geraes  e 
Minas  Novas,"  which  detail,  with  fractional  precision,  the  amount  of  the 
^<  King's  fifth  "  in  these  two  principal  districts  from  1752  till  1794 ;  and 
in  Ctoiazes,  from  1788  till  1795,  accompanied  with  a  statement,  that  the 
revenue  from  some  other  mines  might  amount  to  two-thirds  of  this  latter 
district.  According  to  these  records,  the  average  annual  registered  prod- 
uce of  gold,  for  forty-three  years  (rating  the  arroba  of  Portuguese 
standard,  at  $8370,)  did  not  exceed  three  and  three-fourths  millions  of 
dollars,  and  that,  in  1794,  it  had  diminished  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  Abb4  Baynal  states  the  entire  amount  of  gold  and  silver  furnished 
by  the  American  mines,  in  287  years,  at  25,570,279,924  livres,  which 
closely  approximates  the  annexed  estimates  up  to  1780.  I  have  added, 
as  an  appropriate  appendage,  an  account  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  to 
silver,  from  a  very  remote  period,  as  recorded  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  his 
learned  and  elaborate  letter  upon  coins. 

Upon  a  carefcd  review  of  these  two  last  statements,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  following  singular  but  instructive  conclusions  are  evidently  deduci- 
ble: 

1st.  Whatever  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist,  as  to  the  precise 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  was  imported  into  Europe,  during 
the  53  years  succeeding  the  discovery  of  America,  the  records  of  that 
time  abundantly  testify  that  gold  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  sup- 
ply; and  that,  nevertheless,  its  great  preponderance  did  not  produce 
any  sensible  eSbct  on  its  market  value,  in  reference  to  silver. 

2d.  It  is  evident  that  the  enormous  importations  of  silver  consequent 
upon  the  exploration  of  Potosi  (which  mine  alone  is  estimated  to  have 
supplied  150  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  1545,)  did 
not  var>'  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  by  a  rise  in  gold,  as  we  find 
that  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  eminent  advisers,  considered  it  expedient. 
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in  1500,  to  reduce  the  standard  proportions  from  11^  to  1  to  a  fraction 
under  11  to  1. 

3d.  Although  the  quantity  of  these  metals  which  reached  Europe  in 
the  ninety  years  subsequent  to  1500,  bore  no  such  relative  proportion  to 
the  entire  amount  these  possessed,  as  the  imports  of  the  preceding 
sixty-eight  years  must  have  borne,  to  the  small  supply  existing  antece- 
dent to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  yet,  it  is  perceived,  with  sur- 
prise, that  the  influx  of  the  first  era  was  unimportant,  compared  with 
the  effects  produced  during  the  second  period ;  effects  which  settled  and 
adjusted  in  Eurox>e  a  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver,  and  an 
intrinsic  value  as  a  measure  of  commerce,  which  have  never  since  ex- 
perienced any  material  change,  notwithstanding  the  immensity  in 
amount,  of  the  subsequent  production  of  these  metals.  In  1065,  Charles 
IL  fixed  the  value  of  gold  to  silver,  in  England,  at  1  to  14^.  In  Italy  and 
in  Spain  it  was  1  to  15,  so  early  as  1050,  at  which  period,  it  is  alleged  by 
Doctor  Adam  Smith,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  writers  on  poUtical 
economy,  that  gold  and  silver  had  fallen  to  their  lowest  value j  in  reference 
to  the  principal  products  of  labor. 

4th.  The  discovery  of  the  alluvial  mines  of  Brazil  in  1095,  quadrupled 
the  annual  average  amount  of  gold  previously  produced,  yef,  in  1717, 
when  this  inundation,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was  at  its  height,  the  British 
Government,  by  the  advice  of  an  individual  of  pre-eminent  talents,  (Sir 
Isaac  Newton)  raised  the  value  of  gold  in  exchange  for  silver  to  1  for 
15J^,  the  highest  standard  which  has  ever  i)revailed  in  that  country. 

5th.  Although  it  apx)ears  that  the  exploration  of  new  mines,  bnt 
especially  of  Biscaina,Sombrarete,  Catorce,  and  Yalenciana,  in  Mexico, 
towards  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  increased  to 
such  an  enormous  amount,  the  supply  of  silver,  as  to  change  the  relative 
proi>ortion8  prevailing  during  the  previous  fifty  years,  of  10  to  1  qfgold^ 
to  1  to  47  of  silvery  yet,  it  is  evident,  from  the  tables  hereto  annexed,  that 
the  market  value  of  silver  was  almost  uniformly  higher^  in  England, 
than  the  standard  of  1717. 

These  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  predons 
metals,  appearing  to  invite  and  authorize  the  inference,  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  affix  with  accuracy  or  utility,  the  value  of  gold  to  silver, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  now  produced,  with  the  respective 
amounts  previously  supplied,  will,  it  is  presumed,  present  an  acceptable 
and  satisfactory  apology,  for  detailing,  at  such  great  length,  the  promi- 
nent facts,  illustrative  of  this  singular  result. 

Mr.  Bicardo,  a  distinguished  political  economist,  has  recently  promul- 
gated the  idea,  that  the  difference  of  value  in  these  metals,  respectively, 
18  precisely  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  expended  on  their 
production. 

In  my  opinion,  the  operations  of  commerce  regulate  and  vaiy  the 
value  of  gold  to  silver,  uninfluenced,  in  any  material  degree,  by  the 
relative  amounts  of  supply,  or  by  the  prescription  of  legal  edicts.    Tlie 
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comparative  abundance  of  silver,  for  fourteen  years  past,  whilst  the 
mines  have  been  extremely  unproductive,  may  probably  be  ascribed  to 
the  important  diminution  in  the  demand  for  India  and  Ohina;  but  the 
disappearance  of  our  gold  coin  is  altogether  attributable  to  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  currency  of  England,  which  created  an  unprecedented  demand, 
probably  not  less  in  amount  than  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling^  and 
the  great  change  thus  unavoidably  produced  in  the  denominaiion  of  our 
specie  basis,  (gold  having  been  so  abundant  previously,  that  I  was 
enabled  to  transmit  to  the  Parent  Bank,  from  this  office,  between 
November,  1819,  and  June,  1820,  upwards  of  $240,000,)  has  excited 
pnbhc  attention,  and  induced  the  impression,  that  the  legal  standard 
requires  modification.  It  should  not,  however,  escape  remark,  that  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  gold  to  silver,  though  generally  too  minute  to 
have  a  sensible  effect  upon  ordinary  transactions,  are  nevertheless  as 
frequent  as  the  vicissitudes  of  trade ;  and  it  is  therefore  deserving  of 
grave  and  deliberate  consideration,  when  devising  a  remedy  for  this 
alleged  evil,  whether,  or  not,  it  is  judicious,  expedient,  or  suitable,  that 
ttco  metals,  subject  to  such  frequent  variations  in  value,  should  be  the 
established  measure  of  commerce,  which  ought,  if  practicable,  to  be 
miiform  and  invariable. 

Sir  William  Petty,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  were 
of  opinion,  that  "  the  money  or  coin  which  is  to  be  the  principal 
measure  of  property,  ought  to  be  made  of  one  metal  only;"  and  Lord 
Liverpool  contended,  that  gold  was  the  most  appropriate  metal  for  the 
currency  of  England.  Mr.  Locke  most  correctly  observes,  that  "  money 
is  the  measure  of  commerce,  and  of  the  rate  of  every  thing,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  kept  {as  all  other  mea^sures)  as  steady  and  invariable  as 
may  be."  He  adds,  that  ^^  one  metal  alone  can  be  the  money  of  account 
and  contract,  and  the  measure  of  commerce  in  any  country,"  and  that 
"  ihe  fittest  for  this  use,  of  all  other,  is  silver — an  opinion  justly  entitled 
to  serious  deliberation,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  position 
as  a  trading  nation.  In  the  event  of  such  a  selection,  gold  would  con- 
tinue to  be  equally  serviceable  in  liquidating  State  or  National  balances, 
and  its  intrinsic  and  well  ascertained  value  abundantly  secures  its  being 
current  and  available,  like  an  undoubted  bill  of  exchange,  in  effecting 
large  x>ayments.  It  should  not  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  mint, 
nor  from  general  circulation,  as  its  portableness,  in  comparison  with 
silver,  recommends  it  particularly  for  use,  as  a  subsidiary  currency,  limited 
to  effect  small  payments,  and  when  confined  to  that  object,  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  considerable  appreciation  in  value,  in  reference  to  silver,  without 
hazarding  the  loss  of  our  silver,  or  unfavorably  influencing  prices. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WHITE,  Cashier. 

To  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington. 
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TABLE  AA. 
ESTIMATE  of  the  quantity  of  fine  Gold,  or  of  Silver,  and  of  the  Alloy  which  ought  to  k 


DENOMIXATION. 


Fineness. 


Englakd^ 

Gold  guinea 

Silver  crown 

New  Coim : 
Gold  soTereign 

SUver  shilling 

Francs— 

GoldLoois 

Silver  5  fisnc  piece  . 

Antwkrp— 

Gold  sonvenin 

(M  Coint ': 
Silver  ducatoon 

Holland— 

Gold  ducat 

Old  Coins  : 
Silver  guilder 

Netherlands— 

GoIdWaiiams' 

Jfew  Coint: 
Silver  gnilder 

Bbbmsk— 

Gold  Frederick's 

Hamburoh— 

Gold  ducat 

Silver rix dollar  .... 

Denmark— 

Gold  ducat 

Silver  rix  dollar 

Sweden- 

Gold  ducat 

Silvor  lix  dollar 


22  carats 
11  OS.  2  dwt 

22  carats 
11  OS.  2  dwt. 


000  miUiemes 
900  miUiemes 


22.01  carats 
10  dwt.  11)  grs. 

23  7-12  carats 
10  dwt  22|  grs. 

900  miUiemes 
883  miUiemes 

21|  carats 

23  8-12  carats 
U  lotbs,  4  gis. 


23  2-3  carats 
Ulods 


23  5.12  carats 
Ulods,  Igr. 


Seignorase  and 
remedy. 


I'i  1-6  carat... 
fPlSHgraflne 


}'  1-8  of  a  carat 


11' 


{ 


2dwts.per  lb 

4m.  p.  lb.  seignomge 


m',JoinwtxhaUoy... 


88%' 

n^jfii  in  wt.  St  i  gr.  fine. 


standard 
Weight 


5dwt9|i 
19  »     ' 


a^ 


5  "     8J 


^^^t"  t^ 


96)6 


xH  in.wt.  St  1  gr.flne. 


J  J.  (  Seignorage 

I  (  liv  ^  St  Igr.  flue 


^^  seignorage  1  iV\,  p.  ct. 


m 


^3 


h\ 


\ 


4i62 

53 
14«| 

146| 


2  grs.  per  mark. 


iof  ajod 


17A 


«A    »ft 


401       50 


381A  M 


528 
8961 


^ 


3  "   181 
loz.ldwt8i 

2dwt5A 
8  "   17 

5  "     3ft 

8  "   BA 

4  "     7 


2  "     5| 
18  '*    19 


2  "     51 
18  **    15ft 


2  »     tt    u 
18  "   Ml    " 
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TABLE  AA— Continned. 
amtaiMd  in  the  Cains  of  the  folUnoing  Nations,  according  to  the  result  of  assays  of  those  Coins. 


Tahie  where  iMued. 


nehOlinet 
5      " 


II 


20 
1 


20  fraace 


fiflorine,  2  at.  of  ex. 


II 


«i 


lOOitiyen 
20 


II 


lOgaflden. 


II 


SzlzdoUan. 


0  marka  banoo 


«* 


14]iiarka,128h. 
7     ••        eah. 


48 


MtUmiiga 12  111     J 


It 


Value  in 
DoUara 

and 
Centa. 


tist\ 

4  56^^ 

211     J 


8  82 
MA 

3  ]7f 
1201 


2  14| 
891 

8  77S 
40 

8  77 


2  14i 
1  06 


! 
1 
1 
S 


! 


Standard 

Gold 
to  Silver. 


1  to  15AV 


ltol4HI 


1  tolBI 


1  to  18 


1  tolSA 


1  to  18 


1  tol^ 


1    H    3  1  to  18} 


ASSAYS. 


Fine  Gold 
to 

Silver. 


1  to  15| 


1  to  14.287 


1  to  161 


1  tolS 


ltol4A 


1  tol5| 


1  to  189 


1  to  15^ 


1  tol4f 


1  tol4f 


LoKDON  Mint. 


Better  or  worse 
than  Standard. 


W.  0.1} gra.... 
W.  7dwt 


W.  0.0}  gr. 
W.14dwt.. 


R    1.2}  gra. 
W,  4}dwt.. 


W.  0.2  gra. 


B.     1. 
W.lOd 


K    1.2  grs. 
W.lSdwt.. 


R     1.2gr8. 
W.14idwt. 


Fine  HetaL 


88.5  graina 
344.9 


78.8 
M46.6 


62.8 
146.1 


92.2 


II 


52.9      " 
897.6      " 


52.8 
888.4 


C1.9 
888.8 


II 
II 


II 
II 


Philadelphia 

MUiT. 


Fine  Metal. 


118.02  to  118.85  gra. 
429.7  gra. 

112.62  to  113  gra. 


89.43  gra. 
345.08  to  848  gra. 


02.6  gra. 
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TABLE  AA^Continaed. 


DENOMINATION. 


lUmeiA— 

Gold  imperial. 
Silyori'ouble.. 


Fineness. 


Seignoraso  and 
romeay. 


VlJtXXA  &  TniESTB  — 

Golddncat 

Silver  rix  dollar. . 


23  5-8  carats 
10  oz.  8  dwt. 


23  2-3  carats 
13  loths,  6  grs. 


Leoiiobx— 

Gold  Kusponi 

Silver  Franciscone.. 

PoBTur.AL  &  Brazil— 

Gold  i  Johannes 

Silver  now  cnisado*. 

Sr  Aix  &  I'OttMKR  Colonics 

Gold  doubloon  t 

Silver  dolko: 

Usmsfi  States— 

Gold  eajrle 

Silver  dollar 


23  7*8  carats 
10  oz.  18  1-3  dwt 


22  carats 


HI 


r 


10  dinhoiros,  19  grs.    *^l  ^  to  ^ 


21  carats 
10}  dinheiros 

22  carats 


•* 


^  of  a  carat 


*i  1  grain  fine. 
*3 


Fine 
Metal. 


AUoy. 


Oraitu.   GratHM. 


185} 
2774 


53^ 
361 


160} 
3874 


203 
239 


3 

37 


^ 


2474 
371} 


3   7  to  20} 
42|  13  '•  8} 


I  2  "  54 
72  18  "  1 


I  6  "  174 
384  17  **  18 


M 


u  " 


H 
i| 


524  17  "  104 
43|  17  "  104 


224  n  **    « 
44}   17   "    8 


K 


ti 
It 


*  This  is  the  cmsado  of  1690:  the  latest  cmsado  weighs  108.2  of  pure  silver,  and  is  worth  480  retS; 
hence  one  mUroa  is  worth  111.222  cents— ^eertftor^  of  the  IVeatury. 
t  The  doubloon  is  worth  in  Pern  17  dollars— export  daty,  gold  2  per  cent,  silver,  5  per  cent— DoOan 

at  a  premium  of  2  to  3  per  oent. 
Do.  do.  Chili  17}  doUars— dollars  103}  cents  each. 

Do.  do.  Havana  17  dollars— export  duty,  gold  1  per  cent,  silver,  2  per  eent 

Do.  do.  Mexico  16  dollars— export  duty,  gold  2  per  cent,  silver,  8}  per  tL 

AuthoriHet:  Dtctor  Kelly.    Mr.  Tate.    Mint  Reports. 
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TABLE  AA— Continaed. 


Talae  whore  iasaod. 


lOroables. 


Hfl<n4]is. 
2      "     . 


MliTP.. 


C400n>a« 

480      •' 


16  dollan. 
1       '*    . 


Yalne  in 

Dollan 

and 

Cents. 


Standard 

Gold 
to  Silver. 


StI 


2  un 


6  40   ? 
104j5 


820    ) 
64j5 


14  70 
1  01 


10  00 
1  00 


1  to  17 


1  to  18 


Fine  Gold 

to 

Silver. 


1  to  15 


1  to  15^ 


1  to  15|.  1  to  14i 


1  to  16 


1  to  16 


1  to  15| 


1  to  15/o 


1  to  161 


1  to  15 


ASSAYS. 


London  Mint. 


Better  or  worse 
than  Standard. 


FineMetaL 


B.      1. 2i  gj%. . .  i]81. 0  grains. 
W.   13dwt '273.0 


B.      1.2]  grs  ..    53.2 
W.     loz.5dwt.  355.5 


B.      1.3}irr8 
W.     2dwt... 


W.     O.Oiirr... 
W.     7  dwt 


W.     1. 1  gr 
W.     8  dwt. 


W .     0.  Of  grs  . . 
W.dltolOldwt. 


160.8 
386.4 


201.8 
237. 5 


360.0 
370.9 


II 


Philadelphia. 

Ml2(T. 


Fine  Hetal. 


246.0 
36&3to370gr8. 


202. 8  to  208. 2  grs. 


861. 8  to  362. 4  grs. 
372. 6  to  374  grs. 
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TABLE  BB,  No.  l~ContinuecL 


Average  rate  of  exchange  on  London  from  1791 
till  anapension  of  apecle  paymenta  by  Bank 
of  England,  6yeara  

Ditto  from  1797  tlU  1807, 11  yeara 

Ditto  during  embargo,  1  year  and  3  months  . . . 

From  embargo  till  September,  1814, 5  years  and 
6montha 

During  suspension  of  specie  payments,  2  j^ears 
and  6  months 

From  snapension  of  specie  paymenta  till  1820, 
3  year  and  9  months 

From  1821  till  November,  1829,  8  years  and  10 
montha 


On  nominal  par. 


On  roil  p«. 


4.60 

4.412 

4.64 

4.00 

4.06 

4.50 

4.87 


14    ynr  ct.  pram.       or   1^  per  ot  diseoaat. 
I    per  ct.  disc'nt  ■  or  8A(  per  ct.  ditoouL 
4|    per  ct.  prem.     !  or  ifj^  per  cL  presL 


10     per  ct.  discount 
11 A  per  ct.  prcm. 

1^    per  cent.  prem. 

Of    per  cent.  prem. 


or  12|  per  cent  diw't. 
or  8|  per  cent  pitm. 
or  1-^  ^T  eeat  Aiact 
or  8^^  per  cent  pRB. 


TABLE  BB-No.  2. 

BATJ::  OF  EXCHANGE  at  BaUmare,  for  BilU  on  Amsterdam,  Barnhmrgk,  Brmat,  cW 

Parity  from  1615  Ull  1829. 


Yexe. 

Amsterdam. 
Centa  per 
Guilder. 

Hamburgh. 
Cents    per 
Mark  Banco. 

Bremen. 
Centa    per 
Kix  Dollar. 

Paria.     C«at« 
mrFnocw 
Frmcs    per 
Dollar. 

1815 

45    to  50 
45     "  48 
42     "  30 
394   "  40 
39     *'  41 
37i  "  39 

38  '*  40 
80     "  40i 

39  "  41 

881  '*  41 

40  "  41 

39  "  40 

40  "  41 
40     "  41 
40     "  41 

38    to  40 
38     "  41 
36     "  84 
35     *'  36 
34     "  35 
334  "  34 

33  "  35 
334  "  35 

34  "  36 

34  "  35 

35  "  36 

33  "  35 

34  "  36 
34     "  36 
84*  **  36 

85    to  88 
84     "  88 
80     ••  77 
76     "  77 
75     "  77 

74  •'  75 

75  ••  77 
78     •'  79 

76  "  78 

77  "  T8| 
80     '*  82 

78  "  79 

78  **  80 

79  "  80 
78*   "  80 

21   t«S 

1816 

21    •'  2 

1817 

21    **  IH 

1818 

IM  "  ]> 
184  "  I> 
164  "  1^ 
]8]  "  W 
10    '*  W| 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

18}  "  M 
francs. 
5. 20  to  5l  31 

1824 

1825 

5L2e  "  &23 

1826 

&25  *'  191 

1827 

5l17  "  5i25 

1828 

5,18  ••  5l2 

1829 

5iao  **  i^Z 

AtUhoritiet^Au  Exchiinge  Broker.    Prlce-Coiitiit 
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TABLE  BB— No.  3. 

STATEMENT  of  the  current  rate  of  Exohamge  in  London  for  Bills  on  Hamburgh ,  from  1760 
tUl  1829,  and  for  Bilh  on  Amsterdam  and  on  Paris,  since  1805. 


Tear. 


1760 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
7 
8 
9 

177t 
1 


3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

a 

9 

1780 
1 
2 


HunlrargliiMkr 
is  Ms.  9d. 
Flemish  Ban- 
co i]iGold,84«. 
1^  d.  do.  hy 
AsMy,35«.  Id. 
Banco  in  Sil- 
T«r  per  Pound 
Bteiiing. 


s.  d. 

31  8 
81  11 

32  11 
38  11 

31  5 
34    4 

34  6 

35  0 
83    6 

33  1 
83    2 

32  9 


33 
34 


7 
0 


34    2 
34    2 


33 
32 
32 


1 
1 
4 

33  9 
83  10 
31  11 
31    8 


».  d: 

to  36    4 

"  32    5 

'•  36    1 

"  84  11 

"  36    2 

"  35    1 

•*  35    8 

"  38  11 

"  34  11 

"  33    8 

"  33    5 

"  33    9 

•*  33    8 

"  34  11 

*'  34  10 

"  34    6 

"  34    1 

•*  33    2 

"  34  10 

"  35  10 

••  36    7 

••  34    1 

••  32  11 


rear. 


Hambnrish, 
continued. 


». 

d. 

».  d. 

1783 

31 

6  to  32  9 

4 

33 

6 

34  8 

5 

34U 

35  6 

6 

34 

3 

34  11 

7 

84 

6 

35  1 

8 

34 

9 

35  4 

9 

84  10 

35  7 

1790 

85 

0 

35  7 

1 

86 

2 

35  11 

2 

34 

0 

34  6 

3 

35 

3 

37  6 

4 

34 

6 

36  7 

5 

32 

6 

36  10 

6 

32 

7 

34  7 

7 

84 

9 

88  0 

8 

37 

6 

38  2 

9 

32 

6 

37  7 

1800 

81 

4 

32  6 

1 

29 

8 

32  6 

2 

32 

2 

83  6 

3 

32  10 

34  5 

4 

34  10 

35  10 

5 

32 

9 

35  8 

Year. 


1806 

7 

8 

9 

1810 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
1820 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Hanlmrgb, 
continued. 


t.  d,  9.  d. 

33  3  to  34  6 

34  3  "  34  10 
32  9  "  36  8 

28  6  "  31  3 

29  3  "  31  1 
23  6  "  26  6 


29  0 

28  2 

35  2 

35  2 

33  11 
33  11 


36 
37 
37 
38 
87 
36 
37 


7 
6 

7 
0 
7 
9 

4 


36  10 
86  10 
36    7 


"  29  6 

••  32  2 

"  36  7 

"  36  2 

"  34  6 

"  36  2 

••  37  7 

"  38  2 

••  38  0 

"  38  4 

"  37  8 
••  36  10 

••  37  7 

"  37  6 

"  87  6 
"  36  10 


Amsterdam  par 
35f.llAd.Ban- 
coin6old,35f. 
10|d.do.byAfl- 
say,  86t.  7jkd. 
Banco  in  Sil- 
yer  per  Pound 
Sterling. 


9.  d.       s.  d, 

35    4  to  36  0 

0  "  36  6 

7  "  35  7 

4  "  36  1 

31    6  "  32  0 

29 


36 
84 
31 


30    4 
38    6 
38    4 
ffuilAer. 
1L2 
1L6 
12. 
12.3 
12.7 
12.9 
12.2 
12.2 
12.8 
12.3 
12.3 
12.1 


"  84    4 
"  40    0 
"  39    4 
,  guilder. 
•*  11.10 
"  11.9 
"  12.7 
12.9 
12.8 
12.10 
12.3 
12.2 
12.8 
12.7 
12.7 
12.8 


II 


11 


Paris  par  2&t. 
^  Francs  in 
Gold,  25«.  ^ 
do.  by  Assay, 
24«.  ^  do. 
in  Silver  per 
Pound  Ster- 
Ung. 


francs,  frames. 
26.  to2&50 
24.14  "  24.50 
28.8 
19.16 
19.16  "  21. 


"  24.4 
22.4 


>< 


1& 


«« 


19. 


2L       "22. 
laaO  "  23.80 
26.10  "  2&70 
24.70  '*  2&20 


24. 

23.85 

25.45 

26.60 

25.30 

25.90 

25.30 

25.80 

25.65 

26.36 

25.36 

26.40 


"  24.40 
••  26.10 


II 
II 


u 


26.80 
26.10 
26u60 
26.10 
26.70 
25l50 
25.96 
26.86 
25.86 
261 60 


Rkhabks. 
1796,  War  and  bad  barvest 
1799, 1800.  and  1801,  Two  bad  barvests. 

1802  to  1808,  Little  affected  by  wu*.  and  exchange  generally  fkYorable. 
1808  to  1814, 8, 10, 12, 15, 25,  and  80  per  cent  against  fhigland. 
1816,  After  peace  only  6  per  cent,  agiunst  Englaud. 
1816,  At  par. 
1817  and  ]!618,  Laige  Importations  of  grain. 
1819  to  1829L  Excnanges  lavorable  to  Bnglaad. 
AuikeriHu.    Kr.  Husbet.    Monthly  Magazine.    Bates  at  Lloyd's. 
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TABLE  CC. 

EXPENSES  on  ahipmenU  of  Coin  or  Bullion  to  England  and  to  France,  aeoor^ng  to  adul 

sales. 

Upon  gold  to  London, 

Freight,  I  per  cent. ;  insnraiice,  f  percent 1.13  per  ct. 

Commission,  brokerage,  melting,  and  assaying .31    do 

Loss  when  sold  at  £3  lis.  6d.  sterling,  per  ounce,  which  has  been  the  price, 
until  recently,  that  it  has  risen  to  £3  17«.  M,  sterling 50    do 

LMperct 
Deduct  60  days  interest,  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum 67    do 

Expense  on  light  British  gold,  when  compared  with  a  bill  on  London,  at 
60  days 1.27  per  ct. 

There  is  alleged  to  be  an  inferiority  from  the  British  standard,  in  the  fine- 
ness of  Portuguese  and  American  gold,  of  i  of  a  grain  in  22  carats,  and 
usually  a  trifling  loss  in  weight,  in  all  equal  to 33    do 

1.60  per  ct. 
Doubloons,  generally,  have  commanded  an  advance  on  the  prioe  of  bullion, 
but,  if  melted,  the  additional  loss,  from  an  inferiority  of  one  grain  in  21 
carats,  would  be 90    do 

8.50  per  ct 

The  average  premium  paid  for  gold,  since  1821,  has  been  4^  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  mint 
prices. 

Upon  silver  coin  to  London, 

Mexican  or  other  dollars,  of  full  weight,  freight  and  insurance  as  above. .  1.13  per  ct. 
CommissioB,  brokerage,  and  other  charges 37    do 

1.50  per  Ct. 
Allowing  24  days  to  effect  sales,  there  wiU  be  a  gain  of  36  days'  interest, 
at  4  per  cent.  i>or  annum J 40    60 

Expenses ^.  LlOperct 

When  sales  are  made  at  As,  9fd.  sterling,  per  ounce,  which  was  about  the 
average  price  last  year,  the  loss  upon  our  nominal  estimate  of  is.  Gd. 
sterling,  per  dollar,  will  be 7.90    do 

Equal  to  the  remittance  of  a  bill  on  London,  at  60  days,  at  a  premium  of..  9  per  ct 
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Oar  half  dollars  produced  about  ^  per  cent,  leas  in  London ;  but,  on  tbe 
other  hand^  the  Mexican  and  other  new  dollars  cost  from  i  to  1^  per  cent. 
premiam. 

The  last  quotation  from  London  is  but  4«.  9}^  sterling,  per  ounce,  for 
dollars,  which  would  increase  the  item  of  loss  from  7-|^  per  cent,  to  9^ 
per  cent. ;  and,  it  is  worthv  of  remark,  that  silver  in  fSn^land,  being  a 
commercial  commodity,  subject  to  fluctuation  in  price,  it  will  not 
readily  exported,  unless  with  the  prospect  of  a  reasonable  profits 

Expense  on  akipmenU  of  silver  coin  to  Havre. 

American  half  dollars ;  freight,  50  cts. ;  insurance,  62|  cts 1. 13  per  ct* 

ConimisHJon,  brokerage,  and  other  charges....... 07     do 

1.80  per  ct. 
Allowing  24  days  to  effect  sales,  there  will  be  a  gain  of  36  days'  interest, 
at  5  percent,  per  annum 50     dO 

expenses 1.30  per  ct. 

Sales  were  made  last  year,  at  an  average  of  about  francs, 5. 25i 

Par  value 5. 34J 

Lossonsales 9  cts.    1.75     do 


Equivalent  to  a  bill  on  Paris,  at  60  days,  at  5.19  francs  per  dollar 3.05  per  ct. 


Expenses  as  above 1.30  per  ct. 

Mexican  and  other  new  dollars  have  sold,  on  an  average,  at  5.31^  francs, 
each,  loss  thereupon 80«  do 

Equal  to  a  bill  remittance  at  5.23}  francs  per  dollar 2.10  per  ct. 


The  latest  quotation  of  prices  from  Havre — 

For  American  half  dollars,  is 5.23  francs. 

For  Mexican  dollars 5.29     do 

Antliorities — 

One  of  the  most  extensive  exi>orters  of  gold  and  silver  to  England, 
in  1827  and  1808. 

A  large  shipper  of  dollars  and  half  dollars  to  Havre,  during  the  same 
period. 
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TABLE  DD. 

STATEMENT  of  (he  price  of  specie,  during  the  euepeneion  of  ipeeie  pjfmeiU$ypttgMe  w 
Baltimore  and  New  York  Bank  notes  ;  and,  also,  a  comparative  view  of  ike  eaDchangefer  UUt 
on  London,  in  the  dties  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  also  in  Bott^n, 
where  specie  was  paid. 


1814. 
S^ptamber... 

October 

KoTomber . . . 
December.... 

181& 
Jaanary  ..... 
Febnutiy.... 

Hu«b 

April 

M»y 

June 

July 

Ansust 

Seiroeinber . . . 

October 

November . . . 
December . . . 

1818. 

January 

Febnutfy 

MArchT: 

April 

Jnne 

July 

Augnat 

September... 

October 

November ... 
December... 

1817. 

January 

February.... 


PBICE  OF  SPECIE. 


Baltimore 

premium. 


20perct 
15     do 
10     do 
U     do 


20  do 

5  do 

5  do 

10  do 

U  do 

10  do 

20  do 

19  do 

20  do 
2U  do 
15  do 
18  do 


15  do 

13  do 

18  do 

23  do 

20  do 

20  do 

15  do 

12  do 

10  do 

8  do 

9 

9 


do 
do 


8     do 
2k   do 


New  York 
premium. 


13  per  Ct. 
2  do 

5  do 

5i  do 

5  do 

Hi  do 

14  do 
12^  do 
13  do 
16  do 
12  do 
124  do 


1?4  do 

9  do 

12ft  do 

10|  do 

m  do 

l^  do 

6  do 


5 
3 
2 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


Baltimore 
rate  of  ex- 
dumee  on 
London. 


per  cent 
5di8c't 
par 
par 
4prem. 


4    do 

2    do 
par  diac't 
Sprem. 
7    do 

10  do 

11  do 
13  do 
15  do 
19  do 
19  do 
18    do 


15  do 

16  do 

19  do 
19|do 

20  do 
22A  do 
19    do 

17  do 

18  do 
17  do 
14  do 
10    do 


6    do 
4ido 


Pbiladelpbia 
rato  01  ex- 
cbanse  on 
Lon^n. 


per  cent. 
4diao't 
3    do 


par 


prem. 


2|   do 
par 

2^  di8c*t 
14  prem. 
51    do 
6|    do 
7     do 
7     do 


17  do 

18  do 
13  do 
12  do 


12  do 

12  do 

15  do 

15  do 

16  do 
19  do 

17  do 

14  do 

15  do 
14  do 
11  do 

6  do 


4    do 
2    do 


New  York 
rato  of  ex- 
cbangeon 
London. 


percent. 
7diao't 
3    do 
par 
par 


Iprem. 
IdJac't 
5    do 
4    do 
1    do 
Iprem. 
1    do 
8    do 

11  do 

12  do 
10    do 

8    do 


8  do 
6|  do 

9  do 
9ido 
91  do 
81  do 

5  do 
4   do 

6  do 
6  do 
6  do 
3   do 


prom. 


BotloB  nto 
ofeutef* 

on  I/WMhiL 


pereeat 
ISdiir't 
13  do 

13  do 

14  do 


14  do 
10  do 

9  do 

8  do 
5ft  do 

10  do 

15  do 

9  do 

3  do 
2  do 

4  do 
2ft  do 


2  ^ 

Svnm. 
3|  do 

IdiKt 


I 


do 
do 


Authorities :— A  New  York  Broker  i  a  Baltimore  Broker ;  prices  cunent^ 
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TABLE  £E. 

AN  ACCO  V2fT  of  the  London  market  prUse  of  standard  gold  and  of  silver,  with  thetr  relative 
proportions  to  eaok  other,  from  1760  till  18S9,  and  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  oirenlaHon,  since  1789. 


TXAB. 


Standard  gold, 
peroimoeL£3 
lit.  lOid, 


neo.. 

1.. 

2.. 

8.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
1770.. 

1.. 

8.. 

3.. 

4.. 

S.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
1780.. 

1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
1790.. 

1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

6.. 

«.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
1800.. 

1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
1810.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13. 
14.. 
15.. 
16. 
17. 


£ 
8 
4 
8 
4 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
8 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 
8 


».  d. 
10    0 

0  0 
10  10 

0    0 


18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

0 

0 

19 

0 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

18 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

8 

8 

10 

6 

0 

18 


8 
0 
2 
8 
6 
8 
4 
9 
0 
11 
0 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 

? 

0 
6 

e 

0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 

? 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


standard  bU* 

Yer,   per 

oonoe, 

5«. 

2d. 

9. 

d. 

5 
5 

St 

5 

8 

5 

«» 

OoldtosaTer, 
16,i«tol. 


5 
5 
6 
5 
8 
6 
5 
5 
5 

O 

5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
8 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
8 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 


1 
1 
8 

S* 

8 
7 
8 

4 
8 
7 

? 

9 
6 
8 
8 
0 
0 


ft  11 
5    1 


14. 18  to 

13.81 

14.50 

14.58 

14.78 

14.56 

14.28 

14.32 

14.46 

14.82 

14.22 

14.28 

14.06 

14.00 

14.92 

14.49 

14.21 

13.91 

14.21 

14.76 

14.80 

18.70 

1&42 

laeo 

14.77 
1&07 
14.76 
14.70 
14.58 
14.76 
14.88 
14.82 
14.30 
14.88 
15.18 
14.64 
14.64 
15.31 
1&31 
14.14 
14.68 
14.33 
15.00 
14.38 
14.54 
15.00 
14.12 
14.83 
14.66 
16.00 
16.00 
15.58 
14.09 
14.04 
15.71 
16.15 
18.52 
15.44 


Bank  of  Sn^> 
land  notes 
in  ctrcola- 
tion. 


7,575^605 
6.552.607 
0|tf00,855 


8,888.570 
9,370,860 
9,706.240 
10,217,860 
11.809,140 
U,  849, 810 
11,451,180 
10,968.880 
18,539,160 
11,030,110 
8,640,250 
18.224,440 
14,006,060 
15,450.070 
16,366^206 
17.931,980 
16,847,622 
17,345,020 
17,241,932 
17,135,400 
17,405,001 
17,644,670 
19,811,880 
20.728,780 
23,709,116 
23,482,910 
24,024,869 
25,511,012 
27,155.824 
26,468,280 
27,339.768 
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TABLE  EE.— Continued, 


TEAB. 


18 
19 
1620 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Standard  gold, 
per  ounce,  £3 
17«.  lOid. 


SL  9. 

4  1 
4  1 
a  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
8  17 
8  17 


d. 

6 

0 

6 
6 

e 

9 
6 
6 
6 
9 


Standard  sil- 
ver per 
ounce,  bt. 
2d. 


d. 

4 

2 

0 

11 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4  1U 
4  11} 
4  11 


9. 

5 
6 
5 

4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
6 


GoldtoBilTer, 
15xi«  to  L 


15.28 
15.68 
15.57 
15.84 
15.77 
15.77 
15.05 
16.66 
15.05 
16i63 
15.63 
15.81 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 


BankofEDg- 
la&d  notes 
in  cireala* 
tion. 


27,954,  S» 
2^M7.637 
23,875,000 
21,759,000 
18,000,000 
19,187,000 
ao,  616, 000 
19^751,000 


20,000,000 


iLue^mMM.— Mr.  Muahet,  Mr.  Wheatly,  Monthly  .Mai^azlne,  Bullion  Beport^  Mr.  Tooke^  Mr.  Bieirdo. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Governor  of  the  Bank. 

From  1757  till  1774,  (aixteen  years)  from  the  defective  atate  of  the  coin,  gold  sold,  on  an  averagf,  Am 
the  Mint  price,  1}  per  cent :  Mint  price,  £3  17«.  10|d.  sterling.  From  the  recoinage  of  1774  to  1777,  tiU 
1790,  (twenty-six  years)  the  price  of  gold  averaged  ^  per  cent  undtr  the  Mint  prioe. 

From  1757  till  1773,  dollars  sold  at  5t.  4gd.  per  ounce,  or  1\  per  cent  above  the  mint  price. 

From  1773  till  1797,  the  price  of  dollars  was  5f .  \\d.  per  ounce ;  equal  to  5f .  3id.  for  standard ;  bdag  1 
I>er  cent,  above  the  mint  price  of  bi.  2d.  per  ounce,  for  English  standard  silver. 

In  1773,  the  Bank  of  England  was  prohibited  from  issuing  notes  under  £20.  In  1777  that  nstiictioa 
was  removed,  and  notes  were  permitted  of  £10  and  of  £5. 

In  1797,  February  25,  qpeoie  payments  were  suspended,  and  the  iasne  was  aatiioriaed  of  £3  and  «f  iX 
notes.    ]Ji  1829,  April  5,  all  the  banks  were  required  to  cease  issuing  any  notes  under  £5  sterling. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  stated  the  amount  of  gold  coined  in  London,  fh>m  1822  till  1828,  to  be 
28,000,000  pounds  sterling ;  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  22,000,000  remain  in  oiroolatlont  together  witk 
8^000,000  silver  coins. 

Annual  average  coinage  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  2,000  000  pounds  sterling. 
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[In  his  paper  on  <'  tlie  Belation  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  its  variations  up 
to  the  present  time,"  which  is  appended  to  his  work  on  the  Production 
of  the  Precious  Metals,  a  table  from  which  is  reprinted,  page  702,  Pro- 
fessor Soetbeer  has  but  one  authority  to  which  to  appeal,  and  that  au- 
thority is  the  above  table. 

It  seems  to  be  not  only  the  first  but  the  only  attempt  to  answer  the 
impoi'tant  questions  concerned  in  the  market  rate  of  the  metals  in  the 
principal  commercial  city. 

This  distinguished  authority  gives  the  following  reasons  for  not  adopt- 
ing the  above  table  in  his  publication: 

<^  We  have  omitted  to  do  this,"  he  says,  ^^  because  all  information  was 
lacking  as  to  what  sort  of  quotations  these  were,  and  how  these  aver- 
ages were  calculated ;  and  further  because  in  any  case  for  the  years  1797 
to  1817  the  Hamburg  quotations  are  more  trustworiJiy  on  account  of 
the  then  suspension  of  specie  payments;  and  finally,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  gross  errors  have  crept  into  some  of  the  yearly  averages  early 
in  this  London  table,  and  hence  arises  a  doubt  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  rest. 

"  For  example :  The  London  table  gives  for  the  year  1761  the  ratio  of 
13.94  to  1;  that  of  the  following  year  at  14.63. 

'^Now  it  is  intrinsicaUy  improbable  in  the  highest  degree  that  in  the 
year  1761  the  average  ratio  had  sunk  below  14  to  1,  and  that  at  once 
in  the  following  year  it  rose  5  per  cent.  The  careful  calculations  based 
on  the  Hamburg  quotations  give  a  ratio  of  14.54  for  1761  and  15.27 
for  1762, 

"Another  example:  In  the  London  table  the  average  rate  from  1781 
to  1783  is  13.33, 13.54, 13.78  to  1,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  price  of  70|  to 
68  J  pence  per  ounce. 

"This  is  hardly  conceivable  if  we  observe  the  fact  that  in  those  years 
the  rate  at  Hamburg  was  14.78, 14.42, 14.48  to  1,  while  according  to  the 
London  table  itself  the  ratio  in  1784  returned  to  14.90. 

"Li  view  of  this  evidence,  the  above  mentioned  account  of  the  market 
rates  from  1760  to  1829,  reckoned  probably  by  the  prices  of  Silver  in 
London,  must  be  characterized  as  unfit  for  use  and  merely  deceptive,  in 
spite  of  its  adoption  in  official  documents." — ^H.) 
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TABLE-  FF— No.  1. 

STATEMENT  of  the  quantity  of  Gold  and  of  Silver,  registered,  and  extracted  /rem  iU 

M%ne$  of  America,  from  1492  tiU  1803. 


Spanish  Coloniks. 


Iffexioo  has  faTniflhed  to  its  mint,  from  IflOO  till  1803 

The  mines  of  Tasco,  Znltepec  Pacbuca,  and  Zlapi^jahua,  were  almost  the  onlT  mines 
worked  after  the  destruction  of  Tenoohtitlan  in  1521,  and  from  that  memorable  epoch 
nntil  154&  As  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  coined  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  oenturv,  did  not  exceed  flye  millions  annually,  I  reckon,  fhmi  the  oonqneat  by 
Cortes  nntil  1548,  the  produce  of  Mexico  at 

In  1548  commenced  the  exploring  of  Zacatecas,  and  in  1556  that  of  Onanaxnato,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  amalgamation  was  invented  by  Medina.  One  may  reckon 
from  1548  till  1000  at  two  millmns  yearly,  snd  fhmi  1000  to  1000  at  three  millions 

The  mines  of  Fotosi  have  furnished,  from  their  discovery  in  1545  until  1803,  l,0d5|  mill- 
ions, or,  128,882,000  marcs,  which  leaves,  from  1545  to  1550,  about 

From  1558  to  1789,  according  to  the  treasury  returns 

Add,  for  difEbrence  in  value  of  dollars  fitmi  1560  to  1600 

Produce  fix>m  1789  to  1803 

The  mines  of  Pasoo  or  Yauricooha,  discovered  in  1690,  have  vielded  until  180S  nearly 
three  hundred  millions, or, 35,300,000  marcs:  say  fhmi  163b  to  1792,  200,000  marca 
yearly 

From  1792  to  1801,  according  to  the  registry 

Taoxloooha,  fr»m  1801  to  1W8 

The  mines  of  Gualgayoo,  discovered  in  1771,  have  yielded  until  1773  per  year  170,000 
marcs  silver 

From  1774  until  1802  Gualgayoo,  Guamachuoo,  and  Conchucos,  have  yielded 

Add  for  1803 f...... 

Value  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Hnantii^aya  of  Poroo  and  other  Peruvian  mines 
less  oonsiderablej  fh>m  the  16th  century  until  1803,  at  150  to  200,000  marcs  yearly. . . . 

Choro  was  settled  m  1539 ;  Antiogina  was  conquered  in  1541 ;  the  alluvial  minea  of 
Sonora  and  of  Chili  have  been  l>ut  recently  explored.  If  one  reckons  12,000  marcs 
of  gold  for  the  total  produce  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  we  may 

Gold  and  silver,  registertnl  in  Spanish  Colonies,  from  1492  till  1803 

Portuguese  Colonies. 

Baynal  supposes  for  the  first  sixty  years  aprodnce  double  of  the  present  period.  He 
admits,  according  to  the  register  of  the  Fleets  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  minea 
of  Braeil  until  1755  there  arrived  in  Suzope  of  gold  to  the  value  of 

Since  1756  till  1803  we  may  reckon  the  annual  produce  at  32,000  marcs 

Produce  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  since  the  discovery  of  BrasU 


l,S3a,4SS,00d 


40,510,000 


374,MI;0M 

lS7,8MlOai 

78B,00l^eM 

134. 0«,  000 

4^000,080 


S7i400,OOO 

2i,sn,ooo 


1«5. 

504,001 

350,000.000 

331,000.  OH 
H,  085^  150.  Oil 


204»544,ON 


604, 544,  «0 


Estimate  of  the  Gold  and  Silrer,  not  registered,  extracted  from  the  Mines  of 

1492  Hll  1803. 


He  estimates  for  New  Spain,  when  the  illegal  extraction  was  very  oonsiderahle,  nntil 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  at  one-seventh,  or 

For  Potosl  at  one-fourth,  on  account  of  the  enormous  smuggling  at  the  early  period  of 
exploration 

Pasco,  Gualgayoo,  and  the  rest  of  Peru,  where  the  silver  is  near  the  river  Amaaon,  at 
one-fborth , 

For  the  gold  of  Now  Grenada  and  Buenos  Ayres  at  one-foiuth 

Portuguese  Colonies. 

For  the  Gold  of  Brasil,  one-fourth  more 

Gold  and  silver,  not  registered,  fh>m  1492  to  1803 


8S,0e4^0M 
171, 001.  OM 


067.0041101 


PBODUCE   AMEBICAN   MIN£S|   1492-1803. 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  1— Continued. 
Abridged  statement  of  tke  entire  proditce  of  the  American  MtHea,  from  1492  tUl  1803. 


Political  Diviaioos. 


Sptuiuh  Colonier. 

New  Spain $2,028,000,000 

Peru  and  Baenos  Ayres 2,410,200,000 

NewGrenadA 27^,000,000 

Chfli 138.000,000 


P^rtttguem  Osloniet— Brazil 

312  yeaxv,  aimnal  arerage  17ft  millions . 


Th«  Mfait  regiater  of  OnaUnyoo,  &o.  gtvea  for  those  29 
years  2.180,170  marcs  of  ^Tor,  whicl^  at  8^  per  m.  is 
18,533,900,  which  shows  an  error  in  Hnmboldt  s  computa- 
tion of 

Add  proportian  smuggled 


Total  smoont 


Gold  Marcs 
of  CastUe. 


8,025,000 


8,290,000 


9, 915, 000 


Silver  Hares 
of  Castile. 


512, 700, 000 


512,700  000 


166, 805, 010 
38,894,990 


Total  Dollars. 


493, 000, 000 
4,858,200,000 


4,851,200,000 
855,500,000 


5, 706, 700, 000 


j      206,700,000 


5,500,000,000 


Annual  produee  of  ike 


upon  wkkh  the  duly  of^  hae  been  paid. 


Prorinces. 


Hexloo 


ChiU 

Bnenos  Ayres 
2iew  Grenad* 


Suppoeed  am't  qf  contraband. 

Hexloo insilTsr. 

Pera in  silver.. 

ChJU in 


in  gold. 
aUTsr. 


in  surer. 

NewQraiada in  gold.. 

Spanish  Colonies  at  the  end  of  the  last  ceBtory. . 


Fine  Gold 


7,000 
8,400 

10,000 
2,200 

18,000 


40,600 


100,000 

2,600 

67,000 

2,600 


Fine  Silver 
Hares. 


2,250.000 

513,000 

29,700 

414,000 


3,206^700 

800.000 
900,000 
400,000 
600,000 
400,000 


Yslne    in 
Dollsrs. 


22,170.740 
5,317,968 
1,787,880 
4.212,404 
2,624,760 


36,068,272 


8.100,000 


89.163,272 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  1— Continued. 
JEaiimated  produce  of  the  Mines  of  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cevteni. 


ProTinces. 


Mozioo 

Pern 

ChUi 

Baonos  Ayres 
New  Grenada 
BnusU 


Fine  Gold 
Maxes. 


7,000 

3.400 

12,212 

2,200 

20,505 

39,000 


75,217 


Fine  SUtbt 


2,838,220 

611,000 

29,700 

481,830 


3,460,840 


Taliw  iB 
DoOan. 


23,ON,0W 
6,2M,m 
2.0I0.W 
4.85a,0M 


43,500,000 


Produce  of  the  Mines  in  Europe,  Northern  Aeia,  and  America,  at  the  commencement  tftht 

present  century. 


Coontries. 

Fine  Gold. 
French 
Hares. 

Ffa&e  Stiver. 
French 
Harca. 

Totil 

aSMMBt 

DoIUn. 

ISnTope.......... 

5,300 

2,200 

70,647 

215,860 

88,700 

3,250,547 

IMHOOO 

Asia 

L8M,000 

Americft.......r........  ^.T.......rT..... 

44,  M,  001 

78,147 

8,554,447 

48,800^001 

AutharHif—Conjki  Humboldt. 

TABLE  FF,  No.  2. 

STATEMENT  of  the  annual  produce  of  Gold  and  Silver,  from  1790  to  1802,  aeeordiM$  U 
Brogniarfs  "  liraitd  ElemmUak-e  de  Mineralogie,"  and  reduced  from  F^rmek  Kikframma 
to  Marcs  of  Castile. 


Old  CoMTiMlEifT. 

Gold. 

8n.TXE. 

Hares. 

Dollara. 

Hares. 

DoDaia 

Aii»— Siberia 

7,396.4 
6,528 
2,82&8 
88614 

896i4 

4 

76,160 

Africa 

Boropo    Hnngary ,.,,x^r...,.,,,,.,r.T,,TT,..r.r,x,- 

87.040 

^^sSibSg:..:  ..:;::.::;:....:;:..:::..^^ 

AnBtriairAtAt4M 

81,760 
21,760 
48,680 
46^686 

1      81,760 

Hmrtsfuid  HeiHHi. 

Saxony................... 

Norway. 

Swfldflii  ...---x.^T*.,... 

Franoft • 

Spain.  &o 

Obfol— Old  World 

17,406 

2,367,488 

315,520 

1681,  n 

Nbw  CoiminEHT. 
ai2®d**?Span.Poe8ea8 

6,657.6 
21,760 
82^640 

^8, 728, 793 
4,438,040 

2,611,800 
1,190^800 

}a;m« 

8.  America >  "i*^'*  *"«»'»• 

PortuffUMfl  PofiBemiionfi 

2b(aI~New  Worid 

60,057 

8,167,833 

8,806,000 

8lL80i^O0l 

77,465 

10^535^381 

4,1X3,820 
Gold?..... 

85^010^0 

10^  as,  SI 

General  total 

4ik6K^)tt 

r 
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Annual  average  proditoe  of  ike  Quinto  do  Ottro  (King*8  fifth),  coUeoted  in  the  Captain  Gener- 
alikip  of  Minas  Geraee  and  Minas  Novae  of  Brazil,  from  1752  till  1794,  from  a  manu- 
eeript,  entitled  ** Bendemiento  do  Quinto  do  Ouro  das  4  comaroaa  de  Minas  Geraes  e 
yovas" 


Yeabs. 

Arrobas. 

Marcos. 

Ouzas. 

• 

Outavas. 

Graos. 

104 
00 
09 
45 

7 

3 

20 

41 

s. 

1 
4 
5 

2 
6 
1 

1 

20 

l>o.             do.      1763tol778 

93 

Da            do.      1774tol784 

60 

I>a            do.      1785tol7M 

22 

Da           from  the  diatrict  of  Goiazes  from 
1788  to  1785 

8 

35 

2 

3 

12 

Otlier  district*,  equal  to  fof  QoiMee. 
The  arroba  or  gold  of  rortucuese  standard  is 
worth  18,3701 

AttCftonty— British  Parliamentary  Report  of  1610. 

TABLE  FF,  No.  3. 

STATEMENT  qf  the  coinage  at  the  Mint  of  Mexico,  from  1804  to  1810,  and  at  the  different 

MinU  up  to  1825,  as  furnished  hy  Mr,  Ward, 


1804 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Gou>. 


1811 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

n 

18 
19 
20 
21 


24 


Coinage  1826 


960,080 
1,350^814 
1,392,848 
1, 512, 266 
1.182,516 
1,464,818 
1,095^504 


8,926,296 


1, 


085,364 
381,646 


618,069 
486,464 
960,393 
854,942 
583,021 
639,877 
509,076 
303,504 
214.128 
291,408 
236,944 
,385,455 


9.400,091 


' 


608,971 


Silver. 


26, 130. 972 
25,806,074 
23,883,673 
20,703,985 
20,502,434 
24,708,164 
17,960,684 


150^185,986 


8,956,432 
4,027,620 
6,133,084 
6,002,481 
6,454,800 
8,815,616 
7,904,951 
10, 852, 868 
11,491,139 
9,897,078 
5,600,022 
5,829,126 
8,276,414 
8,266,937 
3,651,423 


102,150,391 


6^859,329 


Total. 


27,090.008 
27,165,888 
24,736,021 
22,216,251 
21,684,990 
26, 172, 062 
19,046,168 


168,112,282 


10,041,796 

4,400.266 

6, 183, 984 

7,520,550 

6,941,264 

9,276,000 

8,849,893 

11,886,289 

12, 080, 516 

10, 406, 154 

5, 903, 526 

5,643,254 

3,567,822 

8,503,881 

6,086^878 


111.661,082 


7,463,300 


*Fran  this  smn  of  2,885,465  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  smonnt  of  gold  ingots  and 

doaUoons  imported  into  Mexico  by  Goldsohmidt,  in  psrt  payment  of  the  loan 

And  also  this  som,  imported  by  the  United  Mexican  Mining  Company 

licaves  the  amount  of  Mexican  gold,  coined  in  1825,  only 


1,636,040 
800,000 

1,086^040 
449,415 
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Value  of  Gold  to  Silver,  as  $tatcd  by  Lard  Liverpool  in  hie  letter  to  the  King  of  England, 

Gold  to  Silver. 

In  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus 1  to  11} 

In  Greece,  at  same  period 1  to  13 

In  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Plato 1  to  12 

In  Greece,  it  is  stated  by  Xenophon  at 1  to  10 

After  the  plunder  of  gold  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  according  to  Me- 

nander,  it  was ItolO 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was 1  to  10 

In  Rome,  according  to  Pliny  the  elder 1  to  14^2- 

In  Rome,  after  the  tribute  from  the  Etolians 1  to  10 

The  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Gauls  by  Julius  Caesar  reduced  the  pro- 
portions to 1  to7i 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Tacitus  states  it  at 1  to  12^ 

Until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  it  continued Ito  12^ 

In  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great 1  to  10| 

The  disorders  in  the  Roman  Empire  under  Arcadius  and  Ilouorius 

raised  it  to.. 1  to  14? 

From  which  it  appears  that  gold,  unless  when  depressed  by  sudden 
and  unusual  occurrences,  or  enhanced  by  a  dread  of  public  insecu- 
rity, nuiy  be  st-ated  to  have  been  for  upwards  of  nine  hundred  years 

in  the  proportion  of , 1  to  10  or  12 

In  Enghind,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1216  to  1272 1  to  9^ 

Do.  do.  Edward  in.  1330  to  1377 1  to  12^ 

Do.  do.  Henry  IV.  1400  to  1412 1  to  10^ 

Do.  do.  Edward  IV.  1461  to  1477 1  to  IH 

Do.  do.  Henry  Vm.  1510  to  1547 1  to  ll^r 

Do.  do.  Queen  Elizabeth  1560 1  to  11 

Do.  do.  King  James  I.  1604 1  to  121 

Do.  do.  do.  1611 ltol3i 

Do.  do.  Charles  II.  1665 1  to  14i 

Do.  do.  George  L  1717 1  to  15i 

Relative  proportions  in  China,  according  to  Humboldt Ito  12^ 

Do.  Japan,  do. lto8i 

Do.  Bengal,  according  to  bullion  rcjtort Ito  14i^t§r 

Do.  Madras,  do.  1  to  13} 

Do.  Bombay,  do.  1  to  15 

In  the  China  Diaries,  it  is  stated  at  sixteen  tales  of  silver  for  one  tale  of 

gold  of  100  touch  or  pure  gold.    If  it  is  meant  to  be  pure  silver  also, 

the  proportion  would  be  1  to  16 ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  average 

fineness  of  silver  in  dollars,  which  would  be 1  to  14  iVoo 

Baltimore,  February  15, 1830. 

Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  contains  the  following  inqniry : 
^^  Suppose  that  ten  silver  dollars  will  bny  one  gold  eagle  in  the  United 
States,  when  exchange  is  twenty*  per  cent,  how  mnch  more  debt  will 
the  eagle  pay  in  France  or  England,  than  the  ten  silver  dollars?" 

The  expense  of  transportation  being  nearly  the  same  in  each  case,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  here  having  no  effect  upon  the  relative  result,  when 

•The  object  of  this  query  was  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  a  payment  made  iu 
England  and  France  in  gold  or  silver,  obtained  in  the  United  States,  at  1.15.  The 
answer  refers  to  the  mint  value  of  the  metals,  instead  of  that  in  the  market.  The 
annexed  table  contains  the  data  for  the  answer  sought. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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the  estimates  are  founded  on  a  fixed  hasiSj  (such  as  the  mint  valaation) 
the  amount  of  payment  effected  in  France,  (if  no  adverse  exchange  there 
should  influence  the  value  of  gold  or  silver,  and  provided  also,  that  the 
French  mint  buys  bullion  at  prices  relatively  similar  to  the  legal  rate^s) 
will  be  in  the  proportion  of  55^  francs,  if  in  gold,  to  53f  francs  in  silver; 
equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the  value  established  by  that  nation,  to 
those  metals  respectively,  viz :  3 J  per  cent,  in  favor  of  a  shipment  of 
gold,  or  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  1  to  15J  to  1.  The  relative  advantage  in 
England  cannot  be  stated  with  i^recision,  because  a  tender  of  silver  to 
the  amount  of  ten  dollars  is  not  legal.  According  to  the  average  price 
of  American  dollars,  in  1827  and  1828,  of  4«.  d^d,  per  ounce,  and  of  gold 
eagles,  at  £3  17«.  6d.  making  the  relative  proportions  in  fine  metal,  of 
15  j^o  to  1 ;  or,  at  the  latest  prices,  of  4«.  9^.  and  £3  lis.  9d.  i>er  ounce, 
equivalent  to  15|^  to  1,  the  profit  upon  shipping  gold,  would  have  been, 
at  the  former  period,  4g  per  cent,  or,  in  December  last,  6J  per  cent.  In 
order,  however,  to  furnish  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  reply,  I  have  an- 
nexed a  table,  which  exhibits,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  our  coins,  and  of  those  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  European  com- 
mercial nations,  and  also  the  real  par  and  the  computed  exchange  pre- 
vailing with  each  of  them,  in  reference  to  England  and  the  United 
States.  This  statement  is  .conceived  to  be  deserving  of  inspection  aod 
consideration,  in  two  aspects :  F'rst,  as  to  the  present  influence  of  ex- 
change operations  (which  is  always  in  action)  in  producing  an  approxi- 
mation to  equality  in  the  relative  value  of  these  metals,  notwithstanding 
the  arbitrary  regulations  of  particular  states;  and  secondly,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  estimates  which  have  prevailed  for  a  series  of  years  amongst 
nations  extensively  commercial,  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and 
instructive  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  unrestrained  operations  of  commerce  in  tranquil  times,  while 
efiecting  a  just  distribution  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  exist 
ing  in  cun^ency,  would,  doubtless,  render  evident  the  exact  proportion 
which  each  metal  bore  to  the  other;  but  mistaken  ideas  of  policy  hav- 
ing interposed  various  restraints,  and  despotism  or  anarchy  in  other 
States,  by  engendering  distrust,  having  attached  a  local  and  dispropor- 
tionable  value  to  gold,  on  account  of  the  comparative  fEU^ility  with  which 
it  can  be  concealed  or  transported,  we  are  compelled,  if  advantage  is  to 
result  from  our  inquiries  as  to  the  prevailing  estimates,  to  confine  ttam 
to  a  survey  of  the  regulations  of  the  least  restricted,  most  prosperons, 
and  influential  of  the  trading  nations. 

In  England,  (admitted  to  be  the  first  in  commercial  importanoe)  ib» 
legal  value  of  gold  to  silver  has  been,  since  1717, 1  to  15^ ;  bat  in  prae* 
tice,  that  regulation  has  been  nominal  and  inoperative :  for  althongb, 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  i>eriod,  silver  in  coin  (and  coinage 
was  without  charge)  was  a  lawful  tender  at  6s.  2d.  sterling  per  oonee, 
if  of  full  standard  weight,  yet  the  Asiatic  demand,  antecedent  to  1797, 
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having  kept  the  market  price  above  tliat  o£  the  mint;  and  an  order  of 
coondl  subseqaently  having  forbidden  ihe  coinage  of  silver  for  individ- 
uals, the  practical  ^ect  heretofore  has  been  similar  to  the  regulation 
now  prevailing,  which  constitutes  gold,  (for  amounts  exceeding  258,) 
the  only  legal  tender  in  payments.  Bank  notes  circulate  freely  and 
most  advantageously,  under  the  fia>vor  of  public  confidence,  but  their 
issue  under  £5  sterling  being  restrained,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half  of 
the  entire  currency  of  that  nation  is  now  metallic. 

In  Hamburg,  a  city  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  medium  for  ex- 
chan^  operations  between  England,  Prussia,  and  the^more  Korthem 
nations  of  Europe,  silver  has  been  the  money  of  exchange  and  of  circu- 
lation, and  the  legal  measure  of  value  since  1688.  Gold  is  viewed  as  a 
conunodity,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  coined  in  ducats,  which  bear  the  nom- 
inal valoe  of  96  groots  banco  each,  being  equivalent  to  the  relative  pro. 
portions  of  1  to  14^  of  silver. 

Holland,  essentially  commercial,  and  holding  for  a  long  period  the 
rank  now  awarded  to  England,  has  maintained,  since  1609,  until  very 
reoently,  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Hamburg,  attaching  nominally  to 
gold^  rather  a  lower  valuation,  say  1  to  14^^.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
Govemment  of  the  Netherlands  has  adopted  the  French  regulations,  as 
to  the  eon4K)sition  and  the  legality  of  payment  of  both  metals,  and  has 
raised  the  value  of  gold,  in  reference  to  silver,  to  1  for  15J.  The  Bank 
of  Amstendain  having  at  the  same  time  been  discontinued  as  the  great 
national  repository  for  keei»ng  and-  assimilating  into  a  money  of  ex- 
change, silver  bullion,  and  every  description  of  silver  coin,  it  may  be 
justly  questioned,  whether  tiie  old  system,  under  which  they  had  at'* 
tained  precedence  in  wealth  and  commerce,  was  supplanted  by  the  new^ 
one,  fnwi  a  deliberate  conviction  of  its  superiority  abstractedly ;  but 
may  it  not  ralher  have  proceeded'  from  the  expedioicy  of  causing  a 
more,  general  distribation  of  the  national  stock  of  coin  and  bullion,  in 
consideratien  of  their  heavy  pecuniary  sufferings  during  the  hostility 
of  recent  times,  and  their  liability  to  invasion  in  most  of  the  European 
warat 

Previous  to  the  revolution  in  France,  the  regnlations  of  coinage  estab- 
lished the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  of  1  to  la,  with  rather 
an  unusual  allowance  of  remedy.  In  1796,  the  present  system  was 
adopted,  which  continued  both  metals  a  legal  tender,  but  it  lowered  tiie 
valne  of  silver  to  15^  for  one  of  gold.  Although  the  law  has  decreed 
this  relative  difference,  and  that  both  metals  are  extensively  corned, 
silver  is  neverthdess  (aecording:  to  my  own  personal  observation  and 
subsequent  inquiry)  the  chief  and,  almost  exclusive  medium  by  which 
exchanges  of  every  description  are  effected.  Gold  bears  usually  a  pre- 
nuam  of  one^fourth  of  one  per  cent,  and  this  trivial  profit  has  the  effect 
of  witbdrawdDg  it  from  drenlation.  Travellers  like  myself,  or  other  in- 
dividoals,  for  private  convenienee,  purchase  and  distribute  it,  but  it  dis* 
api>ears  ae  speedily  as  it  is  disbursed;  exempliQong  the  nature  and 
S.  Bx.68 42 
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effect  of  mercantile  acateness,  and  confirming  practicaUy,  that  gold  and 
silver,  any  more  than  coin  and  notes,  will  never  circulate  genen^  and 
freely  in  any  country,  unless  legally  restricted  to  the  payment  of  dis- 
tinct classes  of  debts.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  France 
in  1801,  notes  have  been  issued  of  the  amount  of  500  francs  and  up- 
wards, but  it  is  understood  that  their  circulation  is  confined  to  the 
large  banking  and  mercantile  transactions  of  Paris. 

Our  own  system  differs  from  every  other:  Congress  fixed  the  relative 
value  of  gold  at  1  for  15  of  silver;  and  under  the  natural  presumption 
that  gold  and  silver  coin  would  compose  a  portion  of  the  general  circu- 
lation, it  has  also  been  enacted,  that  a  tender  of  either  of  these  metab 
should  be  the  only  legal  mode  of  discharging  obligations.  In  practice, 
however,  and  in  fact,  our  currency  consists  altogether  of  paper.  In  this 
State,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  i)erhap8  some  others,  tite 
fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  circulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pnichafie 
with  coin,  marketing,  or  other  low  priced  necessaries;  but,  in  the  Caio- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  all  that  great  district  Eastward  of  Pennsylvania, 
comprising  the  States  most  distinguished  for  commerce  and  mannfiic- 
tures,  and  for  wealth,  there  is  no  transfer  of  the  value  of  the  established 
unit,  that  is  not  effected  by  paper.  This  Bank  paper  is  sustained  by 
public  confidence,  on  a  specie  basis,  considered  sufficient  to  liquidate 
balances  accruing  amongst  the  several  States,  and  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  foreign  commerce.  Thus  circumstanced,  and  the  course  of  tiade 
latterly  having  occasioned  the  drain  of  that  portion  of  our  specie  fimd 
that  was  gold,  instead  of  silver,  which  was  on  all  former  occasions  the 
denomination  required,  a  considerable  sensation  has  been  esdted,  and 
various  measures  have  been  suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  this  alleged  evil 

Upon  a  deliberate  review  of  the  regulations  which  have  been  adopted 
in  modem  times,  with  regard  to  gold  and  silver,  by  nations  long  distin- 
guished for  commercial  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  success,  it  appears,  that 
the  first  in  public  estimation,  is  satisfied,  after  113  years  of  experience, 
that  gold  alone  is  the  most  suitable  metal  to  be  used,  as  an  instrument 
of  commerce,  and  measure  of  value.  Two  others  of  the  most  eminent  in 
trade  have  for  nearly  200  years  given  the  proference  exclusively  to  sil- 
ver; while  the  great  rival  of  the  former  nation  perseveres  in  placing 
both  metals  on  a  legal  equality,  although  its  transfers  are  almost  entirelj 
^effected  in  silver. 

If  these  important  commercial  nations,  whose  currency  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  England)  is  altogether  metallic,  have  experienced,  in  a  long 
series  of  years,  no  material  inconvenience  or  disadvantage,  (as  we  most 
presume  from  their  adherence  to  their  various  systems)  in  confining 
practically  the  standard  of  value  to  one  metal,  is  it  to  be  credited  or 
apprehended,  that  the  United  States,  whose  circulation  is  paper,  and 
whose  specie  does  not  exceed  the  amount  adequate  to  the  i>erfonnance 
of  the  limited  duties  described,  can  have  been  injured  or  inconvenienced, 
by  the  exportation  of  their  goldt    Is  it  to  be  believed,  and  I  submit  the 
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query  with  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  that  the  denomination 
of  our  specie  fund,  under  our  present  system,  is  of  material  or  essential 
importance!  Formerly  the  demand  for  silver  occasioned  it  to  be  cur- 
rent, at  from  1  to  3  per  cent  premium.  For  nine  years  past,  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unprecedented  extent  of  the  British  demand  for  gold  has 
increased  (at  least  temporarily)  its  value  in  reference  to  silver,  to  an 
average  premium  of  about  5  per  cent. 

Our  gold  has  been  exported,  but  an  equal  amount  of  silver  unques- 
tionably remains. 

If  a  different  valuation  of  these  metals  had  prevailed,  and  no  less  than 
16  for  1  would  have  been  efiTectual,  a  proportion,  or  perhaps  the  "whole 
of  tlie  gold  coin,  which  we  held  in  1819,  would  have  remained,  but  we 
should' most  assuredly,  in  that  event,  have  found  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  the  silver  now  possessed.  If  any  evil  or  real 
inconvenience  has  been  experienced,  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  per- 
ceive it. 

Tbe  Banks  which  furnished  the  circulating  medium,  find  their  inter- 
est, as  they  conceive,  in  sustaining  the  necessary  issues,  by  the  smallest 
amount  of  metallic  coin,  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  efficiency  and 
saiety,  but  its  denomination  must  be  unimx>ortant.  If,  therefore,  the 
public  do  not  use  the  precious  metals  for  domestic  objects,  but  as  change; 
if  the  drain  of  gold  has  not  in  fact  lessened  the  totality  of  the  specie 
fund ;  and  if  the  denomination  of  the  coin  held  by  the  Banks  is  to  them 
immaterial,  the  only  matter  then  deserving  of  consideration,  appears  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  simple  calculation,  whether  or  not  we  have  sus- 
tained pecnniaiy  loss  by  the  conversion  of  the.  gold  portion  of  our  specie 
into  silver  coin,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  premium,  which  was  obtained, 
and  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  gold  to  15|  of  silver;  or  if  we  es- 
timated the  Spanish  American  dollars  at  their  intrinsic  weight  of  373 
grains,  the  change  has  been  effected  at  the  rate  of  1  for  15f ,  at  which 
price  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  any  loss  whatever  has  been  in- 
curred or  suffered. 

Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  the  deliberate  consideration  of  legislators, 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  sound*  maxims  of  policy  to  interfere  with 
the  established  measure  of  value,  unless  the  grievance  is  obvious  and 
oppressive,  and  the  producing  cause  likely  to  operate  onerously  and 
durably.  The  magnitude  of  the  British  demand  for  gold  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  deprivation  complained  of,  and  its  effects  have 
been  more  sensibly  experienced,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  European  manufactures  in  India  and  China,  having  mate- 
rially diminished  the  English  demand  for  silver  for  that  trade.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  alleged,  that,  although  the  aggregate  produce  of 
the  American  mines,  for  20  years  past,  has  decreased  from  one-third  to 
one-half,  compared  with  the  product  of  preceding  years;  yet,  inasmuch 
as  Brazil  has  been  comparatively  exempt  from  commotion,  and  that  gold 
being  found  in  aUuvial  soils,  at  a  trifling  depth,  facilitates  the  return  to 
mining  operations,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  whatever  (even  in  absence 
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of  authentic  records  from  the  mints)  in  concluding^  that  there  must  have 
been  a  material  increase  in  the  relative  amomit  of  gold  produced  since 
1810.  Present  prices  doubtless  indicate  an  unusual  scarcity'  of  that 
metal ;  but  it  is  not  perceived,  in  the  general  as^iect  of  the  trading  world, 
that  there  are  evidences  of  changes  sufficiently  distinct  and  importaut 
in  their  character  to  authorize  the  conclusion  that  the  recent  consider- 
able rise  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  wiU  be  unchangeiible  and  permanent. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  antecedent  to  1808,  gold,  in  the  great 
regulating  market  of  England,  was  on  an  average  of  less  value  thanoiu- 
present  standard  of  1  to  15.  For  nine  years  past,  it  has  however  been 
current  at  from  1  to  15J,  to  1  to  16  of  silver,  but  that  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  conunerce,  (which  is  in  my  opinion  an  accurate  regulator)  is  cer- 
tainly too  short  to  invite  or  authorize  legislative  interference,  with  the 
view  of  effecting  an  alteration  in  the  established  measure  of  value. 

Gold  and  silver,  according  to  the  definition  of  celebrated  writers,  are 
commodities,  called  by  way  of  eminence  money,  and  are  the  peculiar 
merchandise,  for  which  every  other  description  of  merchandise  is  readily 
exchanged — the  great  instrument  of  commerce,  and  a  iiowerful  labor 
saving  machine,  which  has  supplanted  the  tedioius  and  expensive  oper- 
ation of  bcurter.  They  are,  also,  the  universal  measure  of  value;  but 
whatever,  performs  a  duty  so  important  in  its  extent  and  consequences, 
ougUt  to  be  09  invariable  as  possible.  Any  given  quantity  of  gold,  or  of 
silver,  will,, in  all  nations,  and  at  all  times,  be  equal  to  the  like  quantity 
of  the  same  metal)  but  the  history  of  commerce  estahUshea  the  £M3t,  that 
they  are  constantly  flactuating:  in  refenence  to  each  othec,  and  have  act 
ually  varifid.to  the  great  extent  of  from.  7^  for  1,  to  17  for  1. 

It  is  therefor^  obvious,  that,  in  adopting  both  metals  as  a  standard, 
we  have  not  chosen  the  least  variable  measure.  Either  gold  or  silver  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  less  mutable  than  both,  and  ind^Mudent  of 
the  decided  superiority  of  either  as  a  unifcfrm  measure.  The  soggBstion 
of  such  an  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value,  is  deserving  of  tiie  delib- 
erate consideration  of  Grovemment,  fi*om  the  fact,  that^  in  the  event  of 
one  metal  being  selected,  and  regulate<l  as  a  legal  tender,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Legislature  can  never  afterwards  be  required,  if  the  weight 
and  purity,  of  the  coin  be  preserved. 

It  secures  to  the  community  the  uninterrupted  use  of  that  deaeriptiMi 
of  coin  to  which  custom  attaches  every  nation;  while  it  does  not  ex- 
clude the  other  metal  fit)m  use  in  all  foreign  transactions^  or  from  being 
as  effeptive  as  an  undoubted  biUof  exchange,  or  bank  note,  in  making  laige 
payments*  The  British  system,  which  gives  the  pnefisrenoe  to  g<dd,  does 
not  deprive  its  traders  of  eveiy  necessary  supply  of  silver,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  low  market  price  of  that  article,  (dollars  being  is.  8j^  iieroanoa) 
And  it  is  believed  that  Holland,  during  her  old  system  of  prefeoing 
silver,  coined  more  gold  ducats  than  any  of  the  oommfiDoial  States* 

Qold  and  silver,  like  all  other  conunoditieey  will  find  tbe  wsj  to  the 
best  market,  and  the  ability  of  nations  to  undertake  HkQ  most  extensile 
operations  in  domestic  industry,  or  in  fbreign  oommeioe,  is  not  in  any 
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degree  limited  by  their  regnlations  in  regaad  to  eoine,  bnt  by  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  and  valne  of  their  snrplns  piiddaets. 

I  have  not  mentioned  silver  as  the  most  snitable  m^tal  to  select  for 
oar  standard,  in  oonseqnence  of  distinguished  economic  alleging  it  to 
be  *^  the  fittest  of  all  metals  to  be  this  measure  of  value,^  because  I  ad- 
mit, that  speculative  views,  however  plausible  and  incontrovertible, 
must  accommodate  themselves  to  existing  practice,  and  to  peculiarity  of 
circumstances  and  position. 

Our  gold  has  disappeared,  and  possessing  silver  only.  Its  selection  is 
recommended  by  the  powerful  motive  of  public  convenience;  besides, 
generally  speaking,  dollars  are  our  money  of  account  and  of  contract. 
Silver  is  the  metallic  medium  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  for  it 
was  only  when  dollars  were  at  a  premium,  tbat  the  Banks,  from  neces- 
sity, or  choice,  occasionally  passed  a  small  supply  of  gol^  into  circula- 
tion.* And  Bank  notes,  which  may  be  called  emifhatically  our  cdirrency, 
circulate  on  the  confiding  faith  of  the  ](>uVBc,  that  the  tteuere  can  and 
win  redeem  them,  when  demanded,  wi%  dollars. 

Thus,  pi^esent  convenience  and  previous  habit  unite  iu'giving  the  pref- 
erence to  silver,  and  the  choice  of  that  in^tal  is  still  fturtherteconittiended 
by  our  geograplncal  position.  We  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  wilh 
Mexico,  whose  min^  not  long  since,  fiimidhed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  produce  of  silver.  We  are  alreadypartially  ^gaged  in  diistribut- 
ing  to  tJie  commercial  world  her  aiinttal  surplus  of  that  valuable  com- 
modity ;  and  our  vicinity  and  enterprise  authorize  a  veasonatile^kpecla- 
tion,  that  we  AbSL  finally  eoneroise  such  ttu  extenshre  agency  in  Ibat 
business,  as  will  render  it  axi  object  of  intereeft,  as  wiill  as  cMvenience, 
to  use  sflver  exclusively  as  our  standard  of  value. 

Notwithstanding  my  sincere  conviction,  that  I  have  great  occasioli  to 
apologise  to  you  for  trespasing  on  your  tittilB  witb  such  a  vdnmlnous 
detail,  when  your  request,  very  possibly,  did  n<)t  contemplate  more  than 
a  distinct  reply  to  your  specific  query,  I  shall  nevertheless  trust  to  your 
kind  indulgence,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject,  (however  inade- 
quately surveyed)  will  likewise  serve  as  an  acceptable  excuse  for  one  or 
two  additional  remarks.  When  I  suggested,  in  my  former  letter,  tJiat 
gold,  behig  so  portable,  in  comparison  with  silver,  strongly  recommended 
its  xme  as  a  subsidiary  currency,  and  that,  when  confined  within  pre- 
sonbed  liniits,  it  was  susceptible  of  such  an  increase  in  value  as  would 
secure  its  permanent  possession,  without  influencing  prices  unlbvoiubly, 
I  ought  to  have  added,  that  its  coinage,  and  its  issue,  at  any  valuation, 
would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  currency,  maintain  it  in  circula- 
tion. It  is  a  practical  truth,  uniformly  realized,  that  pai)er  and  coin,  of 
the  same  denomination^  will  not  circulate  together^  and  my  assent  to  the 
conectness  of  that  principle  convinces  me,  that  tbe  laudable  intention 
of  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  in  recommending  the  coinage  of  dol- 
lars, with  the  view  of  improving  the  currency,  by  placing  and  maintain- 
ing them  in  general  circulation,  wiU,  without  doubt,  be  entirely  frus- 
trated in  all  those  States  where  notes  of  one  dollar  are  issued.    Eiiter- 
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taming  the  opinion,  that  the  banking  system,  jadiciously  administered, 
confers  many  and  important  advantages  upon  commercial  and  mana- 
factoring  communities,  and  conceiving  also,  that  the  progress  in  pros- 
perity of  every  nation,  is  intimately  interwoven  with  a  wise  regulation 
of  pecuniary  concerns,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  advert  with  interest 
to  all  important  vicissitudes. 

Looking  back  to  the  peace,  a  short  period,  firesh  in  the  memory  of 
every  man,  the  wretched  state  of  our  currency  for  the  two  succeeding 
years  cannot  be  overlooked ;  the  disasters  of  1819,  which  seriously  af- 
fected the  circumstances,  property,  and  industry  of  every  district  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  long  recollected.  A  sudden  and  pressing 
scarcity  of  money  prevailed  in  the  Spring  of  1822;  numerous  and  veiy 
extensive  failures  took  place  at  New  York,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and 
New  Orleans  in  1825;  there  was  a  great  convulsion  amongst  banks,  and 
other  moneyed  institutions,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1826  ^^  the 
scarcity  of  money  amongst  the  traders  in  that  State,  and  Eastward,  in 
the  Winter  of  1827  and.1828,  was  distressing  and  alarming;  failures  of 
banks  in  Bhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  and  amongst  the  mana£skc- 
turers  of  New  England,  and  of  this  State,  characterize  the  last  year; 
and  intelligence  is  just  received  of  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  principal 
banks  in  Greorgia  to  redeem  their  notes  with  specie; — a  lamentable  and 
rapid  succession  of  evil  and  untoward  events,  prejudicial  to  the  progress 
of  productive  industry,  and  causing  a  baneful  extension  of  embarrass- 
ment, insolvency,  litigation,  and  dishonesty,  alike  subversive  of  social 
happiness  and  morals.  Every  intelligent  mind  must  express  regret  and 
astonishment  at  the  occurrence  of  these  disasters  in  tranquil  times,  and 
bountiful  seasons,  amongst  an  enlightened,  enterprising,  and  industrious 
people;  comparatively  free  from  taxation;  unrestrained  in  our  pursuits; 
possessing  abundance  of  fertile  lands,  and  valuable  minerals,  with  cap- 
ital and  capacity  to  improve,  and  an  ardent  disposition  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  advantages  of  these  great  bounties. 

Calamities  of  an  injurious  and  demoralizing  nature,  occurring  with  sin- 
gular frequency,  amidst  a  profusion  of  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  are  well 
calculated  to  inspire  and  enforce  the  conviction,  that  there  is  something 
materially  and  radically  erroneous  in  our  monetary  system,  were  it  not, 
that  the  judgment  hesitates  to  yield  assent,  when  grave,  enlightened, 
and  patriotic  Senators  have  deliberately  announced  to  the  public,  in  a 
recent  rex>ort,  that  ^^our  system  of  money  is  in  the  main  excellent^  and 
in  most  of  its  great  principles,  no  innovation  can  be  made  with  advan- 
tage.'' 

Beiterating  the  expression  of  my  apology  for  the  tediousness  of  these 

details, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

With  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  ser'nt, 

JOHN  WHITE. 
S.  D.  IKGHAM,  Esq.,  Washington. 
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The  following  paper  from  the  London  Times  of  the  25th  Febrnaryy 
1830,  was  received  after  the  report  was  prepared ;  as  it  contains  the 
views  of  a  highly  intelligent  person,  whose  pursuits  have  led  him  to 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  monetary  system  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
deemed  worthy  of  appending;  its  chief  importance  in  the  present  in- 
quiry, is  in  the  declaration  that  a  sUver  currency  may  be  maintained  in 
England,  and  made  a  tender  for  all  payments  with  gold,  at  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  at  the  French  mint,  1  to  15*5.  Mr.  Baring  was,  howerer, 
well  aware  that  gold  commanded  a  premium  in  France,  and  did  not  circa- 
late  equally  with  silver,  but  he  probably  took  into  consideration,  that 
making  silver  a  general  tender  for  payments  in  England,  at  the  ratio 
proposed,  would  create  a  new  demand  for  it,  and,  consequently,  raise 
the  price  and  bring  it  in  the  market  into,  more  near  conformity  with  the 
mint  ratio;  hence  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  fix  the  mint  ratio 
according  to  the  existing  market  prices.  The  idea  of  a  silver  coinage 
for  payments  generally,  and  another  at  a  higher  ratio  for  small  pay- 
ments, seems  to  be  new,  but  the  retaining  the  token  coinage  must  have 
been  suggested  rather  with  a  view  to  compromise  with  the  pride  and 
prejudice  which  support  the  existing  system  of  silver  tokens,  than  to 
affect  any  visible  public  good.  Mr.  Baring  maintains  the  doctrine,  that 
silver  is  the  most  fit  metal  for  a  standard  measure  of  proi>erty,  both  as 
respects  the  safety  of  banks  and  the  public  convenience.  But  the  an- 
swers of  Mr.  Baring  are  also  important  in  showing  that  the  establish- 
ment of  gold  as  the  exclusive  measure  of  property  in  England,  ia  not 
satisfactory,  and  although  there  is  little  probability  of  a  change  of  the 
plan  while  its  authors  are  in  power,  unless  some  convulsive  panic  shall 
derange  their  monetary  system ;  yet  that  other  counsels  may  pieTail, 
and  produce  a  change  which  might  disappoint  all  the  exjiectations  now 
entertained  from  alteration  in  the  mint  ratio  of  the  United  States  should 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Baring  be  adopted,  and  the  ratio  fixed  at 
1 :  15.5  in  England.  That  proposed  in  the  foregoing  report  for  the 
United  States  of  1 :  15.625,  estimates  silver  stiU  so  much  above  its  mar- 
ket value  that  there  will  probably  be  ample  room  for  the  rise  of  prices 
which  the  proposed  change  in  England  would  produce  without  endan- 
gering the  silver  currency. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPER.— COIN. 

{Extract  fnm  MinuteB  of  Evidence  taken  lefare  the  Ccmmittee  for  CoWy  at  the  Boeri  9f 

IV<u{e,4pri2  26, 1828.) 

Alexandeb  Babikg,  Esq.,  M.  P.— Examined. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  maiatain 
in  this  country  a  silver  currency  as  a  legal  tender,  founded  on  the  pro- 
portion of  silver  to  gold  established  in  the  currency  of  France,  or  some- 
thing very  near  it ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  maintain  our  present  diver 
currency,  which  is  obviously  not  in  that  projiortion,  and  that  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  that  system  t 
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« 

A«  I  have  always  thought  so,  and  certainly  think  so  still.  I  ha^  e  no 
donbt  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  execute  that  by  issuing  silver  coin  of  the  same  denom- 
inations as  the  present  silver  coin,  but  of  a  different  standard,  or  by 
confining  it  to  a  silver  coin  of  a  new  denomination  T 

A.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  it  were  desired  to  have  a  silver  coinage,  all 
of  the  same  weight  and  quality,  the  present  silver  coinage  must  be 
called  in  entirely ;  but  I  can  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  co-exist- 
ence of  a  silver  coinage  as  a  legal  tender,  in  the  proportion,  or  nearly 
the  proi>ortion,  now  existing  in  France,  with  the  present  silver  coinage 
remaining  as  a  token,  and  provided  the  limitation  continues  as  to  the 
amount :  with  this  precaution,  I  feel  quite  confident  there  can  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  those  two  silver  coinages  existing  together. 

Q.  Would  you  put  them  under  the  same  denomination  1 

A.  No,  I  think  I  would  not.  You  might  take  one  of  two  plans;  you 
might  either  call  in  the  present  silver  currency,  and  put  the  whole  on 
the  same  footing,  which  would  be  a  considerable  expense,  and  I  think 
an  unnecessary  one,  or  you  might  continue  the  silver  now  out,  which 
now  exists  as  a  token  silver  coinage.  There  would  be  then  the  present 
gold  coin  and  the  new  silver  coin  as  legal  tenders,  and  as  they  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  token  coinage,  and  as  there  is  a  consider- 
able profit  on  the  coining  the  latter,  it  might  be  continued  as  a  measure 
of  economy,  and  as  a  means,  in  some  degree,  of  defraying  the  expenses 
ot  the  Mint.  When  any  additional  token  coinage  should  be  wanted,  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  keeping  the  shillings  and  sixpences  and  half- 
crowns  te  at  present.  In  that  case,  I  should  propose  that  the  58.  pieces 
should  be  called  in,  and  that  the  silver  coin  for  legal  tender  should  be 
confined  to  crown  pieces ;  or,  if  it  should  be  preferred,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  decimal  division  of  the  pounds,  2s.  pieces  might  be  substituted. 
In  that  case  you  might  leave  the  few  58.  or  2«.  pieces  is  not  material, 
only,  that  if  you  make  them  68.  pieces,  then  you  would  have  to  call  in 
the  58.  token  pieces  which  are  at  present  out. 

Q.  The  circulation  of  the  country  would  consist  of  a  silver  coinage  of 
tokens,  being  of  a  legal  tender  only  to  a  limited  amount ;  and  a  silver  coin- 
age being  a  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount;  and  a  gold  coinage. 

A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  which  you  contemplate  from  the  addi- 
tions to  our  present  currency,  of  a  silver  coinage  co-existent  with  the  token 
silver  issued  in  the  manner  you  have  described  f 

A.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages,  I  of  course  set  aside  entirely  any 
question  of  altering  the  intrinsic  vaJue  of  the  standard,  because,  even 
supposing  that  any  advantage  would  result  from  that  to  the  country, 
as  it  would  be  in  itself  an  act  of  dishonesty  to  do  so,  I  set  aside  that 
part  of  the  question,  as  presqming  it  not  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
Government.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  looking  at  the  old  law  of 
this  country,  since  the  time  of  King  William,  when,  in  given  proportions, 
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both  gold  and  silver  might  have  been  taken  to  the  Mint,  and  at  the 
present  price  of  silver,  the  existing  standard  is  raised,  I  shonld  8^. 
nearly  4  per  cent,  by  the  omission  of  silver  npon  the  settlement  of  our 
standard  as  it  now  exists.  If  gold  and  silver  were  concarrent  legal 
tenders  of  the  old  Mint  T^olations,  silver  wonld  at  present  be  the  prar- 
tical  standard  of  tbe  eoimtiy,  as  the  debtor  always  acquits  himself  in 
the  cheapest  metal  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  "by  law. 

Gold  was  his  cheapest  payment,  and  tiierefore  tiie  practical  standard 
of  the  Goimtiy  at  that  time ;  in  conseqnenoe  of  snbseqaent  variations  in 
the  price  between  gold  and  silver,  silver  wonld  be  so  now.  CompariDg, 
therefore,  the  intrinsic  value  of  tmr  doable  standardas  it  existed  from  tlie 
period  of  the  act  of  Eling  William,  down  to  (I  believe)  1778,  whea  sihrc 
was  prevented  from  being  sent  to  the  Mint,  wifli  what  it  now  would  be 
if  the  same  system  had  been  snflfered  to  continue,  I  say  that  an  alteratiDn 
has  been  made  in  frivor  of  the  creditor  and  against  the  debtor,  in  tbe 
proportion  of  Hbout  60  to  62.  Ihe  csilculation  is  simple  and  undeniiMe. 
Previous  to  tiie  law  of  1778,  any  person  might  send  a  pound  weiglit 
of  silver  to  the  Mint,  and  claim,  in  retbm,  62s.,  iviuidi  were  then  (beiig 
cf  frill  WBigbt)  a  legal  temler  to  any  amount.  This  pound  weight,  or,  k 
other  woiQs,  the  '62i.  he  ta^bt  now  purchase  ibr  6Qt.  Of  our  preMot 
money,  and  I  believe  e^n  a  fraction  lower.  Jtj  therefore,  cor  old  law 
had  ooiltintted,  silvtt  wonM  now  be  <our  practioal  standard;  and  the 
isharge  '<tf  all  dcrbt,  wtiether  public  or  individual,  would  be  lighter  by  3] 
per  cent. }  eadta^Md  of  that,  fbr&er  relief  to  the  debtor  wUeh  arisen 
from  the  gvetfter  dlieapn««s  of  money,  resuUahig,  in  my  cfnmon,  fion  the 
CBCittlies  affoided  to  all  '0|ibratioas  of  cindit  by  the  doiMe  fltandard. 
l!his  pwtH)f  the  sutdect  is  xiot,  like  the  other,  suseeptible  of  any  predee 
estimato;  but  my  own  opfaiioti  is,  that  the  two  oonsideratiims  titei 
together,  sulke  a  difference,  little  if  any  thing,  short  Of  5  per  cent  Ir 
may  be  proper  here  to  add,  that,  at  the  pcesent  price  of  silver,  what  I 
call  the  token  silver  coin,  is  coined  at  a  profit  of  frdl  10  per  eenttiie 
I>ound  of  silver,  costing  60b.,  being  coined  into  66  token  shilUngs;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  money  for  small  ehalige,  Budted  in  amomt 
and  in  the  amount  for  which  it  is  a  tegal  tonder,  mtqr  exist  most  im^ 
fully,  and  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  standard  of  the  country. 

Although  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  my  view  of  this  so  macfa 
contested  subject,  I  presume  3rour  Lordship's  question  to  tvppljiomy 
pinion  of  the  advantages  of  a  double  standard,  regulated  according  to 
the  present  intrinsic  value  of  the  gvld  coin }  for  idthough  i^yustiee  may 
liave,  and  in  my  opinion  has,  been  done  to  the  debtor  by  ^  exdosiou 
of  silver,  and  although  that  iiy  ustice,  being  mere  than  eompensaled  by 
•the  depreciation  of  paper  for  so  many  years,  only  came  fiurly  in  i^ay 
ft^m  the  period  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill;  yet,amifficienttiniehasela{>sedtonii^c 
it  both  inexpedient  and  unjust  to  return  to  any  acyustment  of  an  enror  ^ 
long  gone  by. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  on  the  presumption  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
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alter  the  present  standard  of  value,  and  confine  myself  simply  to  the 
question  of  the  faoility  and  advantage  which  would  result  &om  having 
a  standard  of  two  metals,  as  we  had  before  1778^  and  as  every  other 
country  of  the  world  besides  ourselves  now  have. 

At  present,  speaking  of  a  state  of  x>eace  and  quiet,  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  much  fault  to  find  with  our  present  circulation ;  but  the  value 
of  a  medium  of  circulation,  in  a  country  where  it  is  necessarily  combined 
with  much  paper,  and  especially  where  the  paper  forms  the  larger  por- 
tion, dei»ends  on  its  flexibility,  on  its  power  of  contraction  and  expan* 
sion  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  desideratum  in. 
this  country,  where  neither  justice  nor  policy  permit  increasing  the  value 
of  money,  is  to  keep  out  as  much  paper  as  can  be  safely  kept  out.   A  sud- 
den change  from  peace  to  war,  a  bad  harvest,  or  a  panic  year  arising 
from  over-trading  and  other  causes,  immediately  impose  upon  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  is  the  heart  of  all  our  circulation,  for  the  purpose  o£ 
protecting  itself,  to  stop  the  egress  of  specie,  sometimes,  even  to  bring  in> 
large  quantities  into  the  country.    These  indispensable  remedies  are 
always  applied  with  more  or  less  restriction  of  the  circulation,  and  con- 
sequent distress  to  those  who  have  been  for  some  time  trading  under 
expectations  of  the  ordinary  fia<)ilities  of  circulation  and  banking.    Ko 
care  or  prudence  can  enable  the  great  Bank,  on  which  all  smaller  ones 
rest  in  the  day  of  trial,  to  avoid  occasional  resort  to  those,  measures  of 
self -defenoe :  and  that  system  of  currency  is  the  best^  whieh  admits  of 
their  being  made  the  least  frequently,  and  with  the  leaa^  possible  effort 
and  derangement.    Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Bank,  wiping  to  reinforce 
its  supply  of  specie,  can  do  so  with  infinitely  increased  facility,  with  the 
power  of  either  drawing  in  gold  or  silver,  than  if  it  were  confined  to  only 
one  of  the  metaUu    The  choice  is  already  much,  but  the  ciroomstaoee 
that  silver  is  the  practical  standard  of  Europe,  more  than  doubles  the 
certainty  and  facility  of  procuring  a  supply.    Bills  on  Paris,  Amster- 
dam, Hambntgh,  &Q.  once  taken,  secure  silver,  in  which,  th^y  must  be 
paid;  hvLik  if  gold  alone  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Bank,  gold  is  a 
merchandise  which  you  must  go  into  the .  market  and  buy.    It  may  be 
forestalled  by  others  speculating  upon  the  Bank's  known  necessities^  it 
will  always  be  enhanced  in  price  by  them,  and  the  real  inqieased  diffi- 
culty, acting  in  an  increased  ratio  upon  the  apprehensions  of  a  body  of 
directors,  whose  characters  are  at  stake,  will  lead  to  extravagant  precau- 
tions, the  tendency  of  which  will  always  necessarily  be  to  csramp  and 
reduce  the  circulation,,  and  to  increase  the  existing  distress.     That 
medium  of  legal  tender  is  best  which  affords  the  best  seenri^y  against 
these  forced  operationa    The  greater  the  faoility  of  the  Bank^  to  right 
itself  in  these  constai^tly  recurring  ebbs  and>  floods  in  its  8Beeie,.the 
greater  will  be  the  facilities  given  to  those  who  depei^d  upcfQ  it>  .and  the 
less  frequent  will  be  those  suddeii  jerks  an4  chang^^  so  fatal  to  eredit 
and  to  conmierce.    As  I  have  already  said,  in  qi^iet,  erderly  times,  our 
present  system  works  weU  enough,  but  these  sudden  storms  arise  in 
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time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war.  The  only  one  wliich  we  have  seen, 
since  the  adoption  of  our  present  moneyed  system,  was  in  1825,  and,  I 
believe,  an  investigation  into  what  then  took  place,  will  strongly  con- 
firm my  observations.  That  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  for  self  preserva- 
tion made  great  havoc  among  its  dependents  through  the  country  ]& 
well  known ;  and  I  believe  it  is  equally  so,  that,  while  it  was  rummaging 
every  comer  for  gold,  which  could  alone  answer  its  purpose,  it  was  send- 
ing large  sums  of  silver  from  its  coffers,  which  were  perfectly  uselei^s. 
The  wants  of  the  Bank,  when  they  occur,  interest  speculators  and  job- 
bers of  every  description,  and,  independently  of  operations  to  derive  a 
profit  from  the  price  of  the  gold  wanted,  there  will  be  persons  interested 
in  thwarting  the  Bank,  and  preventing  its  supply. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  any  degree  of  skill  or  ingenuity  in 
acyusting  the  proportions  of  gold  and  silver,  can  be,  such  as  to  prevent 
the  one  or  the  other  from  having  a  preference,  and  becondng,  practically, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  period  of  years,  the  currency  of  the  coontry, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  except  for  purposes  of  convenience! 

A.  I  think  it  is  not  x>ossible.  The  practical  currency  may  change  fiom 
one  metal  to  the  other  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  fact  of  gold  hav- 
ing been  the  practical  tender  in  this  country  under  the  former  system, 
and  that  silver  would  now  be  so  if  that  system  continued,  is  a  practical 
proof  of  it.  It  will  vary  with  the  variations  in  the  relative  value  of  die 
metals,  however  wisely  you  may  adjust  the  difference ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  the  case  arises  from 
this  circumstance.  The  objections  to  the  two  metals  is,  that  they  are 
constantly  varying;  and  it  may  be  doubtM  whether  the  fact  of  that 
tendency  to  vary  does  not  make  it  more  desirable,  in  the  case  of  a  doa- 
ble standard,  to  take  something  in  the  way  of  seignorage  or  brassage;  in 
other  words,  something  for  the  price  of  manu&cture,  than  you  otherwise 
would,  so  as  to  counteract  a  littie  the  tendency  to  melt  the  one  or  the 
other  down.  This  allowance  would  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  meet  an 
increased  expenditure  at  the  Mint :  for  the  consequence  of  vaiying 
proportions  between  the  two  metals  might  increase  the  charges  at 
the  Mint,  by  the  occasional  melting  of  the  r^ected  metal.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  put  something  of  the  value  of  manufacture  into  the  coin, 
then,  even  supposing  your  coin  goes  abroad  by  any  altered  proportion, 
or  any  state  of  exchange,  it  is  an  inducement  to  the  persons  abroad  to 
keep  it  in  the  shape  of  coin. 

Q.  Supposing  we  were  to  adopt  precisely  the  proportions  of  the  Frendi 
Mint,  would  not  the  result  probably  be  the  same  as  in  France,  namely, 
that  silver  would  become  the  bulk  of  our  metallic  currency,  and  that 
gold  would  be  in  use  only  for  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  more  con- 
venient ;  and  that,  in  consequence^  the  diffusion  of  gold,  which  is  now 
concentrated'  in  this  country,  would  be  more  equable  over  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  t 

A.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  were  to  take  the  same  proportions.    I  do  not 
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see  any  reason  why  exactly  the  same  result  should  not  take  place,  with 
this  single  difference,  the  extent  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  calculate ;  that 
this  country  partially  rejecting  gold  as  its  tender,  the  eflFect  would  be  to 
reduce  to  some  extent  the  value  of  gold  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  this  country  returned  to  payments  in  spe- 
cie, supposing  we  wanted  from  £15,000,000  to  £20,000,000  of  gold  for 
instance,  and  that,  to  that  extent  there  was  a  demand  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  gold,  gold  got  an  increased  value  from  that  circumstance.  If 
you  make  silver  a  large  proportion  of  your  currency,  and  still  more  if  you 
were  to  make  it  the  bulk  or  the  whole  of  your  currency,  silver  would  gain 
something  in  value  over  gold.  A  free  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  in  all  countries  would  certainly  keep  the  proportions  of  each  to 
the  other  most  equable,  and  have  little  other  ground  for  fluctuations 
than  such  as  may  arise  frt)m  the  charges  of  producing  them.  At  pres- 
ent these  fluctuations  are  more  affected  by  changes  in  the  wants  of'  the 
gold  or  silver  circulating  countries  than  by  any  other  cause. 

Q.  The  result  would  be  that  silver  would  rise  in  value  over  the  conti- 
nent, as  we  claimed  a  larger  proportion  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  preference  given  to  gold  in  the  French  currency  arise 
from  silver  being  over- valued  f 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Supposing  both  gold  and  silver  coin  made  legal  tenders  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  proportions  rather  favored  gold  as  a  legal  tender, 
would  not  the  advantage  of  a  double  standard,  such  as  it  exists  in 
France,  be  obtained,  without  our  disturbing  the  existing  mode  of  our 
currency;  that  is,  with  the  advantage  of  retaining  gold  as  the  bulk  of 
it,  and  silver  as  an  aid  to  it;  just  as  in  France,  silver  is  the  currency 
and  gold  the  aid  f 

A.  This  might  certainly  be  easily  done ;  by  a  very  slight  difference 
we  could  make  gold  the  ordinary  and  habitual  currency,  and  silver  the 
auxiliary,  which  would  come  in  aid  on  an  emergency ;  the  variation  in 
France  is  seldom  above  a  tenth  per  cent. ;  it  sometimes  runs  up  to  a 
quarter  ])er  cent.  It  has  been,  I  am  told,  something  higher  on  particu- 
lar occasions ;  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  running  all  over  the  con- 
tinent for  gold,  this  was  the  case ;  I  believe,  also,  at  another  time  for 
the  service  of  the  peninsula ;  now  and  then,  from  casual  circumstances, 
one  metal  gets  preferred.  If  Eussia  goes  to  war  in  a  distant  part,  she 
does  it  always  with  gold.  At  the  present  time,  gold  has  been  bought 
up  to  a  large  extent  for  this  purpose,  but  unless  any  disturbing  causes 
of  this  description  arise,  a  very  slight  difierence  of  one  tenth  or  one 
fourth  per  cent,  would  determine  the  use  of  one  metal  or  another. 

Q.  As  they  are  liable  to  vary  in  their  relative  proportions,  would  it 
not  be  a  difficulty  attending  such  a  system,  that  we  should  have  fre- 
quently to  re-a^ust  the  proportions  f 

A.  In  using  the  two  metals,  one  of  two  courses  must  be  taken — either 
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to  leave  them  to  cliance,  and  to  give  to  the  debtor  the  advantage  of  the 
option,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old  system,  or  to  fix  at  once  which  is 
to  be  your  standard,  and  to  adjust  at  given  periods  yoor  other  metal 
to  it.  If  you  want  the  advantages  of  the  fixity  of  standard  of  one  metal 
with  l^e  facilities  and  conveniences  of  two,  you  must  take  this  latt<*r 
course.  I  gave  this  opinion  when  the  questions  of  currency  were  last 
before  Parliament,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  it  now.  This  system  of  oc- 
casional a^ustment  has  been  practised  in  France,  and  in  these  matters 
practical  experience  is  worth  all  the  theories  of  mere  speculation.  It  Ls 
quite  clear  tjiat,  without  this  occasional  a4justment,  you  may  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  double  standard,  which  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  keep- 
ing the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  within  a  fraction  of  each  other. 
Nobody  can  say  how  their  value  may  vary  according  to  the  varying 
cost  of  their  production,  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  justice 
don^  between  all  debtors  and  creditors  through  the  kingdom,  I  should 
prefer  the  principle  of  a^ustment  to  leaving  the  result  of  their  contracts 
or  engagements  to  greater  hazard* 


EXTEAOTS  FEOM  THE  EEPOETS  OF  ME.  0.  P.  WHITE,  FEOM 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE  ON  COINS, 
ETC. 


[Mr.  Wliite  was  (February  22, 1831)  the  reporter  of  a  committee  to 
which  was  referred  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  23, 1830,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  giving  the  Legal-Tender  quality  to  for- 
eign Coins.     (See  page  751.) 

On  March  17, 1832,  he  made  a  report  for  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  Coins,  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver,  ete.,  in  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  documents,  the  repoi*t  of  date  December  15, 1830,  made 
by  Mr.  Sanford,  of  New  York,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Coins, 
etc.,  was  carefully  digested. 

On  June  30, 1832,  appeared  a  report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Coins,  whose  commission  embraced  the  widest  range  of  questions.  In 
view  of  the  actual  novelty  of  these  forgotten  facts  I  transcribe  their 
mandate,  which  was  as  follows: 

They  were 

Instmcted  to  inqnire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  prompt  payment  in  coin 
for  bullion  delivered  at  the  Mint  requiring  a  eeigniorage  not  exceeding  the  expense 
of  coining,  making  gold  a  tender  in  large  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  small  pay- 
ment's, or  the  reverse ;  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what  evils  or  inconveniences 
result  from  the  currency  of  bank  notes  of  small  denominations  and  what  are  the 
appropriate  remedies :  whether  it  is  practicable  and  expedient  to  restrain  this  cir? 
cnlation  by  providing  that  bills  of  such  banks  as  issue  them  shall  not  be  received  in 
payments  to  or  deposits  on  account  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  other  and  what 
means  within  the  legitimate  powers  of  Congress;  and  what  further  measures  are 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  adequate  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
use,  and  increasing  the  specie  circulation  of  the  country ;  and  also,  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  making  silver  the  only  legal  tender,  and  of  coining  and  issuing 
gold  coins  of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  which  shaU  be  received  in  payment  of  all 
debts  to  the  United  States  at  such  ratio  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  but  shall 
not  otherwise  be  a  legal  tender;  and  also  to  present  their  views  with  respect  to 
small  coins. 

S.  Ex.  68 43  873 
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In  1834  (February  19),  Mr.  White  made  a  final  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  Coins,  in  which  the  entire  body  of  the  three 
reports  before  mentioned  was  reprinted  in  full,  the  entire  document  con- 
taining 110  pages  octavo  of  closely  printed  matter.  It  is  from  ti*e  final 
report  of  1834  that  the  following  citations  of  the  pages  is  taken]. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  June  30,  1832  {Page  7). 

Upon  mature  deliberation,  the  committee  cannot  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  following  general  principles  in  regard  to  money,  corroborated  by 
the  history  of  commercial  nations,  and  recorded  in  their  former  report, 

1st.  "That  gold  or  silver  is  the  only  sound,  invariable,  and  perfect 
currency  that  human  wisdom  has  yet  devised." 

2d.  "That  every  nation  will  possess  its  equitable  and  useful  portion 
of  the  gold  and  silver  used  as  money,  if  they  do  not  repulse  it  from 
domestic  circulation,  by  substituting  a  dift'erent  medium  of  exchange.** 

3d.  "Tlmt  one  metal  may  be  selected  with  a  certain  assurance  of  find- 
ing in  the  metal  chosen  such  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  money 
of  commerce,  as  their  exchangeable  commodities  bear  to  the  total  amount 
of  merchandise  produced." 

4th.  "  If  both  metals  are  preferred,  the  like  relative  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  metallic  currency  will  be  ix)sse«sed,  subject  to  fre- 
quent changes  from  gold  to  silver,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  relative  value  of  these  metals." 

The  committee  think  that  the  desideratum  in  the  fnonetary  system  is  tie 
standard  of  uniform  value;  they  cannot  ascertain  that  both  metals  have 
ever  circulated  simultaneously,  concurrently,  and  indiscriminately,  in 
any  country  where  there  are  banks  or  money  dealers;  and  they  enter- 
tain the  conviction  that  the  nearest  approach  to  an  invariable  standard 
is  its  establishment  in  one  metal,  which  metal  shall  compose  exclusively 
the  currency  for  large  payments. 

Impressed  with  the  accuracy  and  practicability  of  the  principles  and 
views  detailed,  the  committee  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  of  much  impor- 
tance, abstractedly  considered,  whether  "gold  be  a  tender  in  large,  and 
silver  a  legal  tender  in  small  payments,  or  the  reverse."  The  money  of 
England,  lor  large  transactions,  is  gold;  that  of  France  is  in  practioe 
silver;  and  the  prosperity  of  these  nations,  under  different  systems 
exemplifies  that  skUl,  industry,  and  capital  are  the  active  and  effident 
•causes  of  producing  wealth. 

If  the  currency  of  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  be  composed 
^exclusively  of  bank  notes,  the  committee  would  recommend  the  regula- 
tion of  gold  at  such  increased  value  as  would  convert  the  specie  fund 
into  that  metal.  Gold  being  the  money  of  England,  where  oar  foreign 
trade  and  exchanges  chiefly  centre,  an  adverse  balance  of  payments 
would  be  more  quickly  perceived  and  liquidated,  and  the  currency  woold 
maintain  greater  uniformity  of  value ;  a  real  par  of  exchange  would  ob- 
tain, the  variations  from  which  would  promptly  indicate  Uie  course  of 
trade,  and  suggest  the  necessary  correction. 

The  committee  cannot  perceive  that  any  benefit  could  arise  from 
"  coining  and  issuing  gold  coins  of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  which 
shall  be  received  in  payment  of  all  debts  to  the  United  States  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time." 

A  varying  scale  of  value  in  coin  must  have  a  prejudicial  efifect  on  con- 
tracts, issuing  to  the  gain  of  the  importing  merchant,  the  owner  of  gold, 
or  the  Treasury,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  regulations  or  of  events. 
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If  it  be  contemplated  to  coin  gold  for  this  object  upon  Government 
account,  at  a  high  relative  rate,  the  bond  payer  .or  debtor  for  lands  will 
scarcely  apply  for  a  medium  of  paj^ment  by  the  use  of  which  he  will  be 
no  gainer ;  if  it  be  coined  without  charge  at  an  enhanced  value,  the 
Treasury  will  lose  whatever  the  depositor  at  the  mint  may  gain,  as  the 
disbursements  of  the  Government,  howsoever  received,  must  be  paid, 
like  other  debts,  according  to  the  established  standard. 

Imx>ort  duties  form  an  important  and  component  part  of  the  current 
value  of  the  great  mass  of  the  foreign  commodities ;  this  value  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  practical  currency,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  un- 
certain or  fluctuating  measure ;  besides,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  has  heretofore  been  justly  considered  as  an  instrument 
which  might  be  usefolly  and  effectually  exercised  for  the  beneficial  ob- 
ject of  maintaining  uniformity  of  value  in  the  circulating  medium. 

Silver  is  the  ancient  currency  of  the  United  States,  the  metal  in  which 
the  money  unit  is  exhibited,  the  money  generally  used  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  description  of  the  precious  metals,  in  the  distribution  of 
which  we  exercise  an  extensive  agency.  The  committee,  upon  due  con- 
sideration of  all  attendant  circumstances,  are  of  opinion  that  the  standard 
of  value  ought  to  be  legally  and  exclusively,  as  it  is  practically,  regulated 
in  silver. 


From  the  Report  of  Match  17, 1832  (Page  53). 


It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  export  of  gold  from  the  Uiiited 
States,  of  consequence,  from  1792  tiU  1821 — a  period  of  such  extraordi- 
nary commercial  vicissitudes,  that  exchange  must  have  occasionally  been 
'un&vorable.  The  relative  legal  value  during  that  time  was  only  15  of 
silver  for  1  of  gold:  and  silver  having  been  frequently  at  a  premium  of 
1  to  3  per  cent.,  gold  could  of  course  have  been  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty. Such  respectable  opinions  and  confirmatory  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  England  has  long  been  the  great  market  for 
gold,  seem  to  authorize  the  inference  that  General  Hamilton  did  not 
undervalue  gold  in  1792.  The  coinage  of  France  in  1785-6,  having  been 
regulated  at  1  of  gold  for  15^  of  silver,  exhibits  a  material  difference  in 
the  estimate  of  vSue  in  that  country.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  some  period  of  tranquility,  and  of  public  confidence,  as  well  as  an 
adverse  balance  of  payments  with  other  nations^  is  necessary  to  test  the 
accoracy  of  such  regulations.  Internal  dissatis£eM^on,  loss  of  public 
credit,  revolutionary  movements,  failure  in  paper  currency,  domestic  or 
f((»6ign  wars,  influence  materially  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  in 
consideration  of  the  comparative  portableness  of  gold,  ^r  concealment^ 
or  for  facilitating  military  oi)erations;  one  or  other  of  these  extrinsic 
causetf  influenced  in  some  degree  the  pecuniary  regulations  of  France, 
from  1785-6  till  1816.  The  fact  that  gold  in  France  did  not  command  a 
premium  of  more  than  one-half  per  cent.  <^  during  the  four  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  England," 
cannot,  it  is  conceived,  be  considered  <'a  conclusive  proof  that  it  could 
not  at  most  have  enhanced  the  price  of  gold  more  than  ^  per  cent., 
since,  in  that  case,  the  advance  would  also  have  taken  place  in  France, 
whence,  in  fact,  a  considerable  i>ortion  of  that  demand  was  supplied." 
The  proof  is  admitted  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  actual  value  of  gold  in 
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France;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  if  the  balance  of  payments  be- 
tween England  and  France  was  about  equal,  and  there  cannot  be  much 
preponderance  where  the  currency  is  metallic,  the  charges  of  transporta- 
tion must  in  such  case  be  added,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  English  value. 
Suppose  that  the  proportions  in  French  coin  are  equal  to  1  for  15.7  of 
silver,  if  a  premium  of  f\y  per  cent.^  probable  deficiency  in  the  weight  of 
circulating  coin  J  per  cent.,  and  insurance,  freight,  &c.,  J  x)er  cent  be 
added,  it  would  place  gold  in  England  at  the  high  relative  rate  of  1  for 
15.9  of  silver,  equivalent  to  a  premium  of  six  per  cent,  upon  our  mint 
price.  That  the  demand  for  gold  was  sensibly  experienced  in  France  at 
that  period  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of  the  gold  coined  at  the 
mint  of  France,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke;  in  1818  the  amount  was  1D6 
millions  of  francs ;  in  1819, 52  millions ;  in  1820, 28  millions ;  and  in  1821, 
when  the  British  demand  was  active,  the  coinage  of  gold  in  France 
nearly  ceased,  being  only  four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  that  year. 

If  the  statements  of  the  relative  amounts  of  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  are  entitled  to  any  confidence,  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold  since  the  commencement  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Spanish 
America,  in  1810,  must  have  fully  compensated  the  reduction  in  the  d^ 
mand  for  silver  in  Asia. 

If  the  value  of  gold  had  risen  from  an  increase  of  cost  at  the  mines, 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  constitutes  its  real  value,  that  increase 
of  value  would  doubtless  have  been  distinctly  exhibited  in  England  an- 
tecedent to  1797,  and  since,  in  general  commerce,  whether  England  had 
returned  to  specie  payments  or  not.  There  were  certainly  no  indications 
that  gold  was  rated  too  low  in  our  standard  of  1  to  15  earlier  than  1821, 
when  the  English  demand  conunenced.  The  fact  of  concomitance  in 
events  is  not  relied  ujion  as  a  proof  of  effective  agency ;  but  a  great  de- 
mand for  gold,  and  an  increased  relative  value  for  gold,  being  coeval 
circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with  the  universally  admitted  princi- 
ple, that  a  new  or  sudden  increase  of  demand  wiU  enhance  prices,  it  ap- 
X>ears  to  be  a  natural  and  rational  inference^  that  the  British  d^nand  for 
gold  was  the  cause  of  increasing  the  value  in  respect  to  silver. 

Mr.  Baring  thinks  '^  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  country  (England) 
returned  to  payments  in  specie,  supposing  we  wanted  15  to  20  nnOioos 
of  pounds  of  gold,  for  instance,  and  that  to  that  extent  th^e  was  a  de^ 
mand  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  gold,  gold  got  an  increased  value  from 
that  circumstance." 

Mr.  Tooke  admits  that,  at  first,  he  coincided  in  this  opinion,  bn^  sob- 
sequently,  he  was  inclined  to  question  this  ^^presumption  ^whicli^  m  my 
opinion,  has  been  much  too  generally  and  hastily  adtnittea,")  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  supply  of  silver  has  actually  incre^ed — a  condo- 
sion,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  authentic  record  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  committee,  and  at  variance  Yritb.  the  efforts  usually  prodaced 
by  revolutions  and  sanguinary  civil  wars,  in  any  country,  upon  the 
mount  of  its  staple  commodity  for  exportation. 


[Res.  Ko.  7y  226.  cong.,  Ist  session,  House  of  Reps.] 
GOLD  AND  SILVEE  COmS,  &c, 

Mabch  26,  1832. — ^Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  sub- 
joined estimate. 

Mr.  Wilde  submitted  the  following  Besolution : 

Besolvedj  That  the  Committee  on  coins  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  exx)ediency  of  authorizing  prompt  payment  to  be  made  in  coin  for 
bullion  deh'vered  at  the  mint,  requiring  a  seignorage  not  exceeding  the 
expense  of  coining,  making  gold  a  legal  tender  for  large,  and  silver  a 
legal  tender  for  small  payments  only,  imposing  a  duty  on  bank  bills  of 
low  denominations,  or  a  tax  upon  the  banks  issuing  them,  or  providing 
that  the  bills  of  such  banks  shall  not  be  received  in  payments  to,  or  de- 
posites  on  account  of,  tlie  United  States ;  and  of  adopting  any,  and 
what  other  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  use,  and  increasing  the  specie  circula- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilde's  resolution  as  proposed  to  be  modified  when  it  next  comes 
up: 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Coins  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  exi>ediency  of  authorizing  prompt  payment  in  coin  for  bullion  de- 
livered at  the  mint,  requiring  a  seignorage  not  exceeding  the  expense  of 
coining,  and  making  gold  a  tender  in  large,  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in 
small  payments  only,  or  the  reverse ;  and  th3.t  the  said  committee  do 
further  inquire  and  report  whether  any  and  what  evils  or  inconvenien- 
ces result  from  the  currency  of  bank  notes  of  small  denominations,  and 
what  are  the  appropriate  remedies ;  whether  it  is  practicable  and  expe- 
dient to  restrain  their  circulation,  by  providing  that  the  bills  of  such 
banks  as  issue  them  shall  not  be  received  in  payments  to,  or  deposits 
on  account  of,  the  United  States,  or  by  any  otiier,  and  what  means, 
within  the  legitimate  power  of  Congress;  and  generally  to  inquire,  and 
report  what  further  measures  are  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  use,  and  increasing 

the  8i)ecie  circulation  of  the  country. 

err 


BXTEACT  FBOM  A  EEPOET  OP  THE  DIEBCTOE  OF  THE 
MENT,  SAMUEL  MOOEE,  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESEiT- 
ATIVES  OF  JANITAEY  12, 1833,  OK  THE  EELATIVB  VALUE 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVEE. 

[HooBe  Bep.  38,  29d  Cong.  2d  Beasion.] 
•  •••#•• 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mint  in  1792,  the  ratio  of  fine  goU 
to  fine  silver  was  established  as  15  to  1,  it  wm  supposed  to  be  oanfoim- 
able  to  their  rdatiye  value  in  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
and  it  probably  was  nearly  confimnable  to  the  mint  regulations  then 
prevaiUng.  How  far  the  value  of  those  metals  in  tlie  foreign  maikeit 
deviated  from  the  Mint  proportion  during  the  interval  from  1702  to 
1821,  the  means  axe  not  possessed  to  determine,  ^o  deficiency,  however, 
in  the  Mint  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  United  States  became  eadj 
apparent  Gold  and  Silv^  coins  remained  at  par  with  each  other 
throughout  that  period.  Both  were  the  olgects  of  a  premium  measnnd 
in  the  actual  currency  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  butbotk 
at  the  same  premium. 

The  first  notice  of  a  premium  on  gold  measured  in  silver,  in  the  United 
States,  appeared  late  in  1821.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  5^  per  cent.  Since  that  time  it  has  occasionally  been  as  high 
as  7  per  cent  and  at  intermediate  intervals  as  low  as  2  pef  cent  During 
the  past  month  it  has  been  from  3^  to  4  per  cent 

[The  Eeport  gives  15.63  as  the  average  rate  in  the  United  States  in  the 
preceding  ten  years.] 

«  •  •  o  •  •  • 
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[23d  Congress,  Ist  session,  399.] 
MEMOBIAL  OF  SXJNDBY  BAI^S  OP  NEW  TOEK, 

Praying  that  certain  foreign  coifis  he  made  a  legal  tender^  that  the  value  of 
gold  coins  he  regulated^  and  that  the  means  of  coining  at  the  Mint  he  in- 
creased. 

May  26,  1834  — Referred  to  the  committee  on  finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  (he  honorable  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States: 

The  memorial  of  the  underBlgned,  Bespectfully  represents : 

That  the  doUar  of  Spain  and  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States,  constitute,  at  present,  the  only  legal  currency  of  the  country : 
and  that,  firom  the  commerciiJ  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  and  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  XTnited  States,  they  have  bec(»ne 
mere  articles  of  merchandise,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  form« 
ing  any  portion  of  the  metallic  currency. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  legal  currency  of  the  country  is  practically 
confined  to  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  of  which  there  is  not 
a  sufBcient  quantity  to  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  business,  much 
less  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  which  circumstances  occauon- 
ally  produce.  -  For  is  it  practicable  to  obtain  such  coins ;  for  recent 
experience  has  shown  that  the  powers  or  operation  of  the  Mint  are  alto- 
gether inadequate,  under  its  present  regulations,  to  fiimish  the  neces- 
sary supply,  from  two  to  four  months  being  required  for  the  coinage  of 
any  considerable  amount,  and  even  small  sums  are  not  to  be  obtained 
without  difficulty  or  delay. 

Hence  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  while  compelled,  by 
necessity,  to  adopt  the  use  of  foreign  coins,  are  exposed  to  the  evils  and 
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embarrassDients  arising  from  the  fact  that  such  coins  are  not  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  pray,  that 
the  dollar  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Chili,  and  Peru,  which  are  equal  in 
weight  and  fineness  to  the  Spanish  dollar,  be  likewise  made  a  le^  ten- 
der, and  to  pass  by  tale ;  and,  also,  that  the  five  franc  pieces  of  Franoe 
be  adopted  at  a  fixed  value,  and  rendered  in  like  manner  a  legal  coin. 

The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  if  rated  at  their  intrinsic  value, 
might  be  retained  in  the  country,  and  would  consequently  become  a 
convenient  portion  of  the  metallic  currency'.  And  your  memorialists 
respectfully  recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Your  memorialists  would  also  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
increasing  the  powers  of  adding  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Mint,  so  as  to 
enable  it,  on  the  deposite  of  bullion,  to  furnish  the  coins  that  may  be 
required,  without  that  injurious  uncertainty  and  delay  which  are  at 
present  experienced,  and  which  so  greatly  detract  from  the  utility  of  the 
establishment. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  the  metallic  currency,  your  memorialists 
deem  the  legalization  of  the  foreign  silver  coins  above  mentioned  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  they  most  earnestly  request  that  a  law 
to  that  effect  may  be  passed  without  delay. 

New  York,  May  20, 1834. 

Signed  as  follows : 

Bank  of  Kew  York,  by  Cornelius  Heyer,  president. 

Tbadesmen's  Bank,  by  Preserved  Fish,  president. 

Bank  op  Ajuebiga,  by  George  K'ewbold,  president. 

Mbbghants'  Bank,  by  John  J.  Palmer,  president. 

Mechanics'  Bank,  by  John  Fleming,  president. 

Phenix  Bank,  by  J.  Delafleld,  cashier. 

City  Bank,  by  G.  A.  Worth,  cashier. 

National  Bank,  by  Albert  Gallatin,  president 

Union  Bank,  by  Wm.  Howard,  president. 

Chemical  Bank,  by  John  Mason,  president. 

Fulton  Bank,  by  John  Adams,  president. 

Leather  Manufactukers'  Bank,  by  F.  W.  Edmonds,  cashier. 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank,  by  Peter  Stagg,  president. 

]V£echanics  and  Traders'  Bank,  by  Peres  Jones,  president. 

Butchers  and  Drovers'  Bank,  by  B.  M.  Brown,  president 

North  Eiver  Bank,  by  Leonard  Kip,  president. 

Greenwich  Bank,  by  Samuel  Whittemore,  president. 

Seventh  Ward  Bank,  by  Walter  Brown,  president. 


New  York,  May  22, 1834 

Gentlemen  :  We  hand  you,  enclosed,  a  memorial  to  Congress  irom 
the  banks  in  this  city  in  relation  to  the  metallic  currency  of  the  Uaited 
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States,  which  memorial  we  respectfully  request  you  to  present  to  the 
Senate,  and  we  beg  leave  earnestly  to  commend  it  to  your  especial  care 
and  attention. 

Believing  that  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  measures 
asked  for,  we  shall  rely  with  confidence  upon  your  influence  in  sustain- 
ing them. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  inconvenience  and  embarrassments  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  present  state  of  the  metallic  currency,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Mint  under  its  present  regulations,  in  furnishing  a  supply, 
we  feel  anxiously,  and  cannot  too  strongly  represent  to  you,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  for  adoption  of  early  and  proper 
measures  for  relief. 

It  is  in  all  respects  desirable  that  Congress  should,  without  delay, 
pass  the  necessary  laws  to  raise  the  value  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  establish  certain  foreign  silver  coins  as  legal  currency, 
but  we  consider  the  latter,  and  a  suitable  regulation  of  the  Mint,  of  the 
highest  importance,  and,  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  as  essential 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  convenience  and  perhaps  the  safety,  of  the  Banking  institutions. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  herein  drafts  of  two  bills,  one  concern- 
ing the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  to  make  certain 
foreign  silver  coins  a  legal  tender.  These  bills  are  plain  in  form,  and 
are  confined  to  the  simple  objects  we  all  want;  and,  whatever  may  be 
their  merits  in  reference  to  a  perfection  of  the  currency,  we  believe  them 
to  be  sound  and  correct  in  principle,  calculated  to  avoid  objections  as 
to  detail,  and  such  as  will  be  likely  to  obtain  a  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  their  favor. 

We  hope,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  is  urgent,  and  as  the  bills  are  lim- 
ited to  a  period  of  only  three  years,  that  they  may  be  substituted  for 
those  now  before  Congress,  and  become  laws  accordingly ;  and  that,  in 
the  intermediate  time,  such  other,  and,  if  you  please,  more  perfect  laws 
may  be  passed,  as  the  deliberate  consideration  and  wisdom  of  Congress 
may  prescribe. 

Beferring  you  to  the  remarks  which  you  will  find  attached  to  the  bills 
enclosed; 

We  are.  Gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  memorialists, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

ALBEET  GALLATIN. 
GEO.  NEWBOLD. 
JOHN  J.  PALMER. 
G.  A.  WORTH. 

To  the  honorable  Silas  Wright,  and  N.  P.  Tallmage,  Wa^hirigton. 

P.  S. — ^The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial.  The  original  is  sent 
to  the  delegation  fix>m  this  city  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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A  BILL  concerning  the  Gold  coins  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  TJnxteA 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That,  irom  and  after  the 
day  of  next,  the  gold  coins  struck  and  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the 

United  States  shall  be  of  the  following  denominations,  valaes,  and  de- 
scriptions, viz. 

Eagle. — Each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  current  money  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  contain  two  hundred  and  thirty -seven  grains  aud 
six-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  Gold,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  grains 
and  two  tenths  of  a  grain  of  standard  Gold. 

Half  Eagles. — Each  to  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  grains  and  eight- tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  Gold, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains  and  six- tenths  of  a  grain  of 
standard  Gold. 

Quarter  Eagles. — Each  to  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  a  half* 
and  to  contain  fifty-nine  grains  and  four-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold, 
or  sixty  four  grains  and  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  of  standard  gold 

Seo.  2. — And  be  it  further  enacted j  That  so  much  of  the  several  acts  e*^ 
tablishing  the  Mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  Statea,  as 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed. 


A  BILL  regulating  the  value  of  certain  Foreign  Silver  Coins  within  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Bepresentatives  qf  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledj  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  for  three  years  thereafter,  and  no  longer,  the  following 
silver  coins  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the  United  States,  and 
be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands  at  the  rates 
following,  that  is  to  say:  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Central 
America,  and  Brazil,  weighing  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  flfleea 
grains  each  dollar,  at  one  hundred  cents  each;  and  the  five-franc  pieces 
of  France,  each  weighing  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-aix 
grains,  at  ninety-three  cents  and  three  mills  each. 

Sec.  2. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  cause  assays  of  the  aforesaid  silver  oain^ 
made  current  by  this  act,  to  be  had  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  make  report  of  the  result  thereof  to 
Congress.  • 

MEMOBANDUM. 

The  importance  of  the  object  in  view  renders  it  necessary  to  present 
each  in  the  most  unexceptionable  shax>e,  and  separated  from  every  other 
object  which  might  embarrass,  and  perhaps  frustrate  the  design. 

First.  Foreign  sUver  coins. 

The  mode  proposed  by  the  enclosed  bill  is  the  same  which  is  now  in 
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force  with  respect  to  Spanish  dollars,  and  had  heretofore  been  adopted 
for  five-franc  pieces. 

It  was  not,  and  cannot  in  practice,  be  attended  with  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. 

As  to  the  weight,  it  is,  for  the  five-franc  pieces,  the  legal  weight,  and 
that  heretofore  adopted  for  the  Mexican  and  South  American  dollars, 
that  now  required  bylaw  for  the  Spanish.  In  reality  Mexican  dollars 
weighing  414^  grains  are,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  fineness,  equal 
to  value  to  our  dollars  weighing  416  grains. 

Second.  American  Gold  coins. 

This  is  all  we  want,  and  it  is  much  wanted. 

The  quantity  of  pure  Gold  in  the  eagle  is  that  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  but  the  French  standard,  or  ^  fine,  is  adopted  in 
the  bill  of  the  committee,  and  our  old  standard,  (the  same  with  British 
and  Portuguese,)  or  |^  pure,  is  preserved  in  the  enclosed  bill. 

This  is  immaterial  in  itself,  but  to  preserve  what  exists,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, may  prevent  opx>osition  and  debate.  The  half  and  quarter 
eagles  are,  by  the  enclosed  bill,  of  the  same  proportionate  value,  accord- 
ing to  weight,  as  the  eagle.  The  bill,  as  reported  to  Congress,  proposes 
a  deteriorated  subsidiary  Gold  currency. 

This  is  a  project  which,  if  defensible,  is  liable  to  so  many  objections, 
that  to  blend  that  subject  with  the  mere  raising  of  the  legal  value  of  gold 
to  its  market  price  would  certainly  defeat  the  bill. 


THE  MOTIVES  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  RATIO  OF  16  IN  PREF- 
ERENCE TO  THE  RATIO  15.62  IN  1834-7. 


The  extracts  reprinted  in  the  following  pages  from  the  utterances  of 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  held  the  leadership  in  Congress  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  monetary  questions  at  this  period,  and  a  table  showing  the 
production  of  the  Gold  fields  of  the  Southern  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  in 
the  years  preceding  1834,  taken  together,  will  serve  to  suggest  the  con- 
troDing  motives  that  presided  at  the  rejection  of  the  ratio  of  15.62. 
The  latter  ratio  was,  as  Mr.  Benton  himself  admits,  the  "ratio  of  nearly 
all  who  were  best  calculated,  from  their  pursuits,  to  understand  the 
subject." 

The  style  of  forensic  argument  by  which  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
were  "best  calculated  to  understand  the  subject"  was  overruled,  and 
the  temi)er  in  which  the  question  was  met  by  those  who  commanded 
the  majority,  make  themselves  known  in  the  extracts  themselves.  It 
may,  however,  be  noted  here  that  the  extremely  high  ratio  maintained  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  countries  (concerning  which  see  pages  461 
and  484),  served  the  American  advocates  of  the  ratio  of  16,  in  1834,  as 
an  argument  of  the  same  purport  as  that  which  enabled  the  minister  of 
Louis  XVI  in  France  to  justify,  in  his  own  view,  the  adoption  of  the 
ratio  of  15J  in  1785  (see  page  257),  while  they  ignored  such  views  as 
those  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  in  1717,  who,  adverting  to  the  existence  at 
that  date  of  the  ratio  of  16  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (see  page  319),  did  not 
hold  himself  bound  to  pay  homage  to  the  policy  of  coining  Gold  Tokens 
which  was  pursued  in  the  mine-owning  States,  but  directed  his  view  to 
the  general  ratio  of  equivalence  established  between  the  metals  by  the 
greater  forces  of  the  world's  demand. 

As  for  the  table  showing  the  yield  of  the  Southern  Gold  fields  (re- 
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printed  in  1877  from  the  National  Calendar  of  1836),  it  suggests  a  motive, 
wliicli,  although  not  entirely  available  in  public  argument,  n*ay  veil  have 
enlisted  efficient  support,  for  the  highest  practicable  rating  of  Gold  as 
compared  with  Silver.  It  would  naturally  be  understood  by  all  con- 
cerned that  the  elevation  of  the  ratio  must  serve  to  enhance  the  profit, 
and  hence,  to  further  the  development,  of  Gold-mining  in  the  South. 

Looking  back  upon  the  matter  from  the  vantage-ground  of  to-day,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  recognize  that  the  object,  if  attainable  in  full  measure, 
was  well  worthy  of  a  national  subsidy. 

The  introduction  into  the  South  of  the  varied  industries,  the  move- 
ment and  friction  which  successful  mining  might  have  brought  in  its 
train,  were  an  object  eminently  to  be  desired  in  the  interest,  not  merely 
of  the  South j  but  of  the  whole  country.  A  great  mining  and  manufact- 
uring population  in  the  Southern  AUeghanies  might  have  been  a  solv- 
ent of  the  "  Southern  question.'' 

But,  unfortunately,  the  saeriflee  demanded  was  entirely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  benefit  that  could  arise  from  it  The  difference  between 
16  and  15.62  is  but  2^  per  cent.,  and  this  was  not  a  difference  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  Gold — which  alone  can  determine  whether  the  search 
for  it  is  profitable — ^but  simply  in  its  rating  as  compared  witli  Silver. 

The  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  two  ratios  lis  they  afifected 
the  profitableness  of  the  Southern  Grold  mines  must,  therefore,  be  Iks 
than  2^  per  cent.  If  a  California  had  existed  in  the  South,  could  it 
liave  been  stifled  by  so  small  a  difference.  The  event  has  proved  that 
such  an  Eldorado  did  not  exist,  and,  to  continue  the  comparison,  one 
may  assert  with  confidence  that  the  ratio  of  15.62,  had  it  been  adopted, 
would  not  have  suppressed  the  California  of  the  Pacific  Coafit. 

It  is,  indeed,  too  obvious  to  need  extended  discussion,  that  this  pre- 
mium, implied  in  the  ratio  of  16  as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  15.62, 
neither  brought,  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  could  have  brought,  any  ad- 
vantage  approaching  in  importance  those  which  were  attainable  through 
the  ratio  of  15.62. 

The  ratio  of  15.62  meant  substantial  unity  with  France.  Althoagh 
in  France  the  ratio  of  the  coins  was  15.50,  the  ratio  of  the  coinage*  be- 
tween  1803  and  1835  was  15.69  while  in  1835  the  latter  ratio  gave  plaoe 
to  15.62. 

•MINT  PRICE  AND  MINT  RATIO  IN  FRANCE. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  an  extent  this  important  distinction  has  been  nei^ 
lected. 

Distingnished  authority  conld  be  cited  for  the  nse  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  tbe 
opinion  that  "  it  is  im]>o88ible  to  establish  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  metals'*  (0Mp<ge 
751),  based  upon  the  fact  that  "  no  sooner  had  the  ratio  of  15^-  been  established  bf 
the  law  of  1803  than  the  market  rate  in  Paris  went  up  above  15.90."  Butinftelit 
was  eminently  natural  that  it  should  do  so,  seeing  that  the  moment  a  movement  oCtht 
metals  nnder  pressure  of  foreign  demand  began  to  bring  one  or  the  other  to  the  nuB^ 
the  comparison  must  arise  between  the  oost  of  coining  the  one  as  compared  with  th« 
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It  is  hardly  necessary*  to  advance  arguments  to  show  the  importance 
of  sQch  substantial  unity  of  our  monetaiy  laws  with  those  which  regu- 
lated the  most  important  national  epoch  in  Europe. 

Passing  by,  therefore,  the  paramount  question  of  the  stability  of  ex- 
changes, it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  had  we  maintained  the  same 
ratio  as  France,  the  drain  of  Silver  after  the  Gold  Discoveries  might  have 
come  upon  both  countries  at  the  same  time,  and  the  recoinage  of  Silver 
change,  ordained  in  1853,  might  not  have  been  needed^  Our  old  Silver 
change  might  have  remained  in  use  till  the  exigencies  of  war  replaced  it 
with  paper. 

But  it  is  more  recently  that  the  nemesis  of  the  error  of  1834  reappears 
in  fiillforee.  In  the  emergencies  caused  by  the  Demonetization  of  Silver, 
it  would  have  strengthened  the  friends  of  the  use  of  the  two  metals  had 
the  American  ratio,  which,  after  being  neutralized  and  abandoned  was 
again  readopted  for  a  limited  coinage  of  Token  Dollars,  been  identi- 
cal with  that  of  France.  That  the  monetary  armam^its  of  the  two 
countries,  which  by  their  history  are  committed  to  Bimetallic  Money 
were  not  of  the  same  caliber,  was  an  element  of  confusion  and  of  weak- 
ness when  it  became  essential  that  their  armies  should  be  fused  into  one. 

Having  in  1834-'47  established  a  Gold  unit  that  was  too  light,  we  see 
ourselves  forced,  if  union  with  Europe  at  the  rate  of  15J  is  ever  to  be 
attained,  to  reach  it  either  by  adding  a  percentage  to  the  Gold  Dollar,  or 
l>y  lightening  the  Silver  monetary  unit  of  Hamilton's  day.  But  the 
policy  of  the  adoption  of  16  cannot  be  rightly  judged  unless  we  take 
an  even  wider  view,  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  result  had 
Congress  listened,  not  to  the  partisans  of  the  anti-bank  movement;  nor 
to  those  who  sought  to  mould  to  local  ends,  measures  that  in  their  charac- 
ter were  ine\itably  international  as  well  as  national,  but  to  **  those  who 
understood  the  subject." 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  substantial  unity  with 
France  consequent  ui)on  the  adoption  of  15.62,  might  not  in  the  course 

cost  of  coiniDg  the  other,  and  the  equilibrium  would  tend  to  establish  itself  about  the 
ratio  given  by  cost  of  coinage. 

In  view  of  the  misapprehension  prevailing  on  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  facta.  The  ratio  of  15^  to  1  is  a  ratio  between  the  Coins.  The  Silver 
in  the  Silver  5-&anc  piece  weighs  15^  times  as  much  as  the  Gold  in  the  Gold  5-franc 
piece.  This  ratio  has  been  maintained  without  alteration  since  1803.  The  mint  price, 
however,  has  undergone  various  changes.  It  was  fixed  in  the  law  of  1803  at  9  francs 
per  kUogram  of  standard  Gold,  3  francs  per  kilogram  of  standard  Silver. 

The  kilogram  of  standard  Silver  containing  200  francs,  and  that  of  Gold  15^  times  as 
mnch,  or  3,109  francs,  the  mint  ratio  stood  as  3091 :  197,  or  15.69+  :  1. 

In  1835  the  mint  charge  on  Silver  was  reduced  to  2  francs  to  the  kUogram,  that  on 
Gold  to  6  francs.  The  mint  ratio  became,  therefore,  3094 :  198,  or  15.626 : 1,  and  so  re- 
mained tiU  1850. 

In  1850  the  mint  charge  on  Silver  was  reduced  to  1  franc  50  centimes  the  kilogram. 
The  mint  ratio  became,  therefore,  3094 :  196.50,  or  15.566 : 1,  and  so  remained  until  1854. 

In  1654  the  mint  charge  on  Gold  was  raised  to  6  francs  70  centimes  the  kilogram. 
The  mint  ratio  became,  therefore,  3093.30:  19650,  or  15.563:  1,  at  which  rate  it  now 
itands. 
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of  events  have  led  to  a  closer  assimilatioii;  i)erhap8  an  identity  of  ra- 
tios of  metals  in  the  coin,  and  of  charge  for  coinage,  if  not  in  the  actual 
weight  of  the  coins.  Had  such  an  International  Bimetallic  CTnion 
been  in  existence,  Anglo-Saxon- American,  as  well  as  Latin,  might  not 
the  Monetary  Tournament  of  the  jS^ations,  that  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  of  1867,  have  witnessed  the  victories  of  Bi-metallic  rather  than 
those  of  Mono-metallic  Union! 

The  course  of  nations  has  its  turning  points,  and  they  often  consist  of 
circumstances  apparently  trivial.  21  is  a  more  convenient  number  in 
calculation  than  20},  and  therefore  the  guinea  is  rated  at  21  shiUings, 
and  England  abandons  the  Silver  Standard  of  Elizabeth  and  cleaves  to 
Gold.  De  Calonne,  in  1785,  and  Gaudin,  in  1803,  omit  to  do  what  other 
statesmen  under  the  circumstances  would  have  done.  They  refuse  to 
take  15 ;  and  the  one  establishes,  the  other  ratifies,  the  ratio  of  15},  and 
15}  becomes  the  '^  normal"  ratio  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Do  not  these  examples  warrant  the  inference  that  the  early  establish- 
ment of  substantial  unity  of  metal  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  might  have  changed  the  current  of  later  monetary  history  t 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  "THIRTY  YEARS  VIEW" 

OP  HON.  THOMAS  H.  BBUTOlf , 

[Vol.  I,  CBAinnR  CV,  Paos  496,  1884.] 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  GOLD  CUERENOY. 

MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECH. 

<<Mr.  Benton  said  it  was  now  six  years  since  lie  had  begun  to  q;>po8e 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  this  bank,  but  he  had  not,  until  the  present 
moment^  found  a  suitable  occasion  for  showing  the  people  the  kind  of 
currency  which  they  were  entitled  to  possess,  and  probably  would  pos- 
sess, on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Tliis  was  a  view  of  the  subject  which  many  wished  to  see,  and  which 
be  felt  bound  to  give ;  and  which  he  should  proceed  to  present  with  all 
the  brevity  and  perspicuity  of  which  he  was  master., 

I.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  Govern- 
ment; that  it  was  the  intention,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  Federal  currency  should  consist  of  Gold 
and  Silver ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  in  Congress  to  issue,  or  to  author- 
ize any  company  of  individuals  to  issue,  any  species  of  Federal  paper 
cnrrency  whatsoever. 

Every  clause  in  the  Constitution,  said  Mr.  B.,  which  bears  upon  the 
subject  of  money — every  early  statute  of  Congress  which  interprets  the 
meaning  of  these  clauses — and  every  historic  recollection  which  refers 
to  them,  go  hand  in  hand,  in  giving  to  that  instrument  the  meaning 
which  this  proposition  ascribes  to  it. 

The  power  granted  to  Congress  to  coin  money  is  an  authority  to  stamp 
metallic  money,  and  is  not  an  authority  for  emitting  slips  of  paper  con- 
taining promises  to  pay  money. 
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The  authority  granted  to  Congress  to  regalate  the  value  of  coin  is  aa 
authority  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  metallic  money,  not  of  pax>er. 

The  prohibition  upon  the  States  against  making  anything  but  Gold 
and  Silver  a  legal  tender,  is  a  moral  prohibition,  founded  in  virtne  and 
honesty,  and  is  just  as  binding  upon  the  Federal  Government  as  upon 
the  State  Governments;  and  that  without  a  written  prohibition;  for  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  Governments  is  such,  that  the  States 
may  do  all  things  which  they  are  not  forbid  to  do ;  and  the  Federal  Got- 
emment  can  do  nothing  which  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  constitution 
to  do. 

The  power  to  punish  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  is  limited  to  the  car- 
rent  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  securities  of  the  United  States; 
and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  offence  of  forging  paper  money,  bat  by 
that  unjustifiable  power  of  construction  which  founds  an  implication 
upon  an  implication,  and  hangs  one  implied  power  upon  another. 

The  word  currency  is  not  in  the  constitution,  nor  any  word  which  can 
be  made  to  cover  a  circulation  of  bank  notes. 

Gold  and  SUver  is  the  only  thing  recognized  for  money.  It  is  the 
money  and  the  only  money,  of  the  constitution ;  and  every  historic  rec- 
ollection, as  well  as  every  phrase  in  the  constitution,  and  every  eariy 
statute  on  the  subject  of  money,  confirms  that  idea. 

People  were  sick  of  paper  money  about  the  time  that  this  constitution 
was  iormed. 

The  Congress  of  the  confederation,  in  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  had 
issued  a  currency  of  paper  money. 

It  had  run  the  full  career  of  that  currency.  The  wreck  of  two  hnn- 
dred  millions  of  paper  dollars  lay  upon  the  land.  The  framers  of  that 
constitution  worked  in  the  midst  of  that  wreck. 

They  saw  the  havoc  which  paper  money  had  made  upon  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  and  the  morals  of  the  public. 

They  determined  to  have  no  more  Federal  paper  money. 

They  created  a  Sard  money  Government ;  they  intended  the  new  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  nothing  for  money  but  Gold  and  Silver ;  and  every 
word  admitted  into  the  constitution,  upon  the  subject  of  money,  defines 
and  establishes  that  sacred  intention. 

Legislative  enactment,  continued  Mr.  B.,  came  quickly  to  the  aid  of 
constitutional  intention  and  historic  recollection.  The  fifth  statute 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
present  constitution,  was  full  and  explicit  on  this  head. 

It  defined  the  kind  of  money  which  the  Federal  Treasury  shooid  re- 
ceive. 

The  enactments  of  the  statute  are  remarkable  for  their  brevity  and 
comprehension,  as  well  as  for  their  clear  intrepretation  of  the  consti- 
tution; and  deserved  to  be  repeated  and  remembered.  They  are:  That 
the  fees  and  duties  payable  to  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  received 
In  Gold  and  Silver  coin  only ;  The  Gold  coins  of  France,  Spain,  Per- 
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tngal,  and  England,  and  all  other  gold  coins  of  equal  fineness,  at  eighty- 
nine  cents  for  every  pennyweight;  the  Mexican  dollar  at  one  hundred 
cents ;  the  crown  of  France  at  one  hondred  and  eleven  cents ;  and  all 
other  Silver  coins  of  equal  fineness,  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  cents 
per  ounce.. 

This  statute  was  passed  the  30th  day  of  July,  1789— just  one  month 
after  Congress  had  conunenced  the  work  of  legislation* 

It  shows  the  sense  of  the  Congress  composed  of  the  men,  in  great 
part,  who  had  framed  the  constitution,  and  who,  by  using  the  word 
only,  clearly  expressed  their  intention  that  Oold  and  Silver  alone  was 
to  constitute  the  currency  of  the  new  Oovemment. 

In  support  of  this  construction  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  B.,  referred  to 
the  phrase  so  often  used  by  our  most  aged  and  eminent  statesmen,  that 
this  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  Government. 

Yes,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  firamers  of  the  constitution  were  hard  money 
men;  bat  the  chief  exx)Ounder  and  executor  of  that  constitution  was 
not  a  hard  money  man,  but  a  paper  system  man  I  a  man  devoted  to  the 
pai)er  system  of  England,  with  all  the  firmness  of  conviction,  and  all  the 
fervor  of  enthusiasm. 

Ood  forbid,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  I  should  do  iiyustice  to  Gen.  Hamilton— 
that  I  should  say,  or  insinuate,  aught  to  derogate  from  the  just  fleune  of 
that  Great  man! 

He  has  many  titles  to  the  gratitude  and  adnqration  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  heart  could  not  be  American  which  could  dishonor  or  disparage 
his  memory. 

But  his  ideas  of  Government  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  general 
approbation ;  and  of  all  his  political  tenets,  his  attachment  to  the  projier 
system  was  most  strongly  opposed  at  the  .time,  and  has  produced  the 
most  lasting  and  deplorable  results  upon  the  country. 

In  the  year  1791,  this  great  man,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit— 
that  plan  which  unfolded  the  entire  scheme  of  the  paper  system  and 
immediately  developed  the  great  political  line  between  the  Federalists 
and  the  Bepublicans. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was  the  leading  and  predonu- 
nant  feature  of  that  plan ;  and  the  original  report  of  the  Secretary,  in 
&vor  of  establishing  the  bank,  contained  this  fiatal  and  deplorable 
recommendation : 

^^  The  biUs  and  notes  of  the  bank,  originally  made  payable,  or  which 
shall  have  become  payable,  on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  shall  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States." 

This  &tal  recommendation  became  a  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  bank. 

It  was  transferred  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  pages  of  the 
statute  book;  and  from  that  moment  the  moneyed  character  of  the 
Federal  Government  stood  changed  and  reversed. 

Federal  bank  notes  took  the  place  of  hard  money;  and  the  whole 
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edifice  of  the  new  goyemment  slid,  at  once,  from  the  solid  rock  of  Gold 
and  Silver  money,  on  which  its  framers  had  placed  it,  into  the  troabled, 
and  temi>estuoa8  ocean  of  a  paper  currency. 

[From  page  443.] 

Mr.  B.  said  this  was  not  the  time  to  discnss  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  nor  to  urge  the  particular  proportion  which  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished between  them.  That  would  be  the  proper  work  of  a  com- 
mittee. At  present  it  might  be  sufficient,  and  not  irrelevant,  to  say 
that  this  question  was  one  of  commerce — that  it  was  purely  and  sim^y 
a  mercantile  problem — as  much  so  as  an  acquisition  of  any  ordinai>' 
merchandise  from  foreign  countries  could  be.  Gk>ld  goes  where  it  ftnds 
its  value,  and  that  value  is  what  the  laws  of  great  nations  give  it  In 
Mexico  and  South  America— the  countries  which  produce  gold,  and 
from  which  the  United  States  must  derive  their  chief  supply — ^the  value 
of  gold  is  16  to  1  over  silver;  in  the  island  of  Cuba  it  is  17  to  1 ;  in 
Spain  and  P<Nrtugal  it  is  16  to  1 ;  in  the  West  Indies,  generally,  it  is  the 
same.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  gold  will  come  from  these  countries 
to  the  United  States,  if  the  importer  is  to  lose  one  dollar  in  every  ^- 
teen  that  he  brings ;  or  that  our  own  gold  wiU  remain  with  os,  when  an 
exporter  can  gain  a  dollar  upon  every  fifteen  that  he  carries  out.  Such 
results  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  trade ;  and  therefi>re  we  ninat 
place  the  same  value  upon  gold  that  other  nations  do,  if  we  widi  to 
gain  any  part  of  theirs,  or  to  regain  any  part  of  our  own.  Mr.  B.  said 
that  the  case  of  England  and  France  was  no  exception  to  this  nde. 
They  rated  gold  at  something  less  than  16  to  1,  and  still  retained  gM 
In  circulation;  but  it  was  retained  by  fifMnee  of  peculiar  laws  and  advan- 
tages whieh  do  not  prevail  in  the  United  States.  In  England  the  area- 
lation  of  gold  was  aided  and  protected  by  four  subsidiary  laws,  mnUttr 
of  which  exist  here;  one  which  prevented  silver  from  being  a  tend^  for 
more  than  f(Nl^  shillings ;  another  which  required  the  Bank  of  Bnglond 
to  pay  all  its  notes  in  gold ;  a  Hiird  which  suppressed  tke  small  note 
circulation ;  a  fourth  whi<^  alloyed  their  silver  nine  per  cent,  beiow  the 
relative  value  of  gold.  In  France  the  relative  proportion  of  the  tva 
metals  was  also  below  what  it  was  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Mezieo  and  Sonth 
America,  and  still  a  plentifhl  supply  of  gold  remained  in  dronlation; 
but  this  result  was  aided  by  two  peculiar  causes;  first,  the  total  absnoe 
of  a  paper  currency;  secondly,  the  proximity  of  Spam,  and  tke  in- 
feriority of  Spanish  manufiAotures,  which  gave  to  Fruiee  a  ready  andanenr 
market  for  ttie  sale  of  her  fine  &bric8,  which  were  paid  tor  in  the  gold 
of  the  New  World.  In  the  United  States,  gold  would  have  none  ef 
these  subsidiary  helps )  on  the  contrary  it  would  have  to  oombend  with  a 
paper  enrrenc^,  and  would  have  to  be  obtainedi  the  prodmot  of  oar  ovn 
mines  exnepted,  from  Mexioo  and  Soath  America,  where  it  is  ratad  m 
sixteen  to  one  for  silver. 

All  Aese  eiicusastaiices,  and^niany  otlMs,  weold  haira  to  be  taken  itt^ 
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consideration  in  fixing  a  standard  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  re- 
peated that  there  was  a  nicety,  but  no  difficulty,  in  a^nsting  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  so  as  to  retain  both  in  circulation.  Several  na- 
tions of  antiquity  had  done  it ;  some  modern  nations  alsa  The  English 
have  botii  in  circulation  at  this  time.  The  French  have  both,  and  \iave 
had  for  thirty  years.  The  States  of  this  Union  also  had  both  in  the  time 
of  the  confederation;  and  retained  them  until  this  fedetal  government 
was  established,  and  the  paper  system  adopted.  Congress  should  not 
admit  that  it  cannot  do  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^  what  so 
many  monarchies  have  done  for  their  subjects.  Gentlemen,  especially, 
who  decry  military  chieffcains,  should  not  confess  that  they  themselves 
cannot  do  for  America,  what  a  military  diieftain  did  foir  Fi^iiEice. 

Mr.  B.  made  his  acknowledgments  to-  the  great  apiostle  of  American 
liberty  (Mr.  Jefferson),  for  the  wise,  practical  idea,  that  the  value  of  gold 
was  a  e<Mnmercial  question,  to  be  settled  by  ita  value  iti  other  countries. 
He  had  seen  that  remark  in  the  works  of  that  great  man,  and  treasured 
it  up  as  teaching  the  plain  and  ready  way  to  accomplish  an  apparently 
difficult  object ;  and  he  folly  concurred  with  the  senator  fixun  Soutb 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  that  gold,  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  the 
preferred  metal ;  not  that  silver  should  be  expelled,  but  both  retained  f 
the  mistake,  if  any,  to  be  in  favor  of  gold,  instead  of  being  against  it. 

[From  Chapter  CVIII,  1834.] 

A  measixi^  of  relief  was  now  at  hand,  before  which  the  machinery  of 
distzesB  was  to  balk,  and  cease  its  long  and  cruel  labors ;  it  ways  the 
passage  of  the  bill  for  equalizing  the  value  of  gold  ^'^d  silver,  and  legal- 
izing the  tender  of  foreign  coins  of  both  metals.  The  bills  were  brought 
forward  in  tbe  House  by  Mr.  Oampbell  P.  White  of  Kew  York,  an4 
passed  after  an  animated  eontest,  in  which  the  chief  question  was  as  to 
the  true  relativB  value  of  the  two  metals,  varied  by  some  ifito  a  prefer- 
ence for  National  bank  paper.  Fifteen  and  five-eights  tp  one  was  tlxe 
ratio  of  nearly  all  who  seemed  besrt  calculated,  from  their  pursuita,  to 
onderstaftd  tiie  suli||eot.  The  thick  array,  of  speakers  was  mi  that  side  f 
and  the  eighteen  banks  of  the  city  of  Nbw  Tork,  with  Mr.  GaUatip  at 
their  head,  forvored  that  proportion.  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  this 
value,  so  that  neitber  metal  shoold  expel  the  other,  had  been  the  stium- 
bling  block  for  a  great  many  years;  and  now  this  difficulty  seized  t^ 
be  as  formidaUe  as  ever.  Beflned  calculati<ms  wete  gone  into :  ^meat- 
tific  light  was  sought:  history  was  rummaged  back  to  the  times  of  tli^ 
Boman  empire :  attd  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  getting  to  a  con- 
cord of  opini<m,  either  ftom  the  lights  of  science,  the  voice  of  history,  or 
the  result  ot  calculations. 

The  authorof  this  Yiew  had  (in  bis  speeches  on  the  snt^ect),  taifcen 
ip  the  qnestfon  in  a  praetieal  point  of  view,  regardless  of  history, 
and  oflloiilaitioDai  aiod  tike  ^^inioins  ^  bank  officers;  and  looking  to  the 
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actual,  and  equal,  circulation  of  the  two  metals  in  different  conntrieSi 
he  saw  that  this  equality  and  actuality  of  circulation  had  existed  for 
above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Spanish  dominions  of  Mexico  and  Soath 
America,  where  the  proportion  was  16  to  one.  Taking  his  stand  opon 
this  single  fact,  as  the  practical  test  which  solved  the  question,  all  the 
real  friends  of  the  gold  currency  soon  rallied  to  it.  Mr.  White  gave  ap 
the  bill  which  he  had  first  introduced,  and  adopted  the  Spanish  ratia 
Mr.  Glowney  of  South  Garoliua,  Mr.  Gillet  and  Mr.  Cambreleng  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Indiana,  Mr.  McEim  of  Maryland,  and  other  speak- 
ers, gave  it  a  warm  support.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  would  vote  for 
it,  though  he  thought  the  gold  was  over- valued ;  but  if  found  to  be  so^ 
the  difference  could  be  corrected  hereafter.  The  principal  speakere 
against  it  and  in  favor  of  a  lower  rate,  were  Messrs.  Gorham  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Selden  of  New- York ;  Binney  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Wilde 
of  Georgia.  And  eventually  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority—* 
145  to  36.  In  the  Senate  it  had  an  easy  passage.  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Webster  supi>orted  it :  Mr.  Clay  opposed  it:  and  on  the  final  votetlien 
were  but  seven  negatives:  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Maiyland;  Clay^ 
Knight  of  Bhode  Island ;  Alexander  Porter  of  Louisiana ;  Silsbee  id 
Massachusetts;  Southard  of  New  Jersey ;  Sprague  of  Maine. 

The  good  effects  of  the  bill  were  immediately  seen.  Gold  began  tD 
flow  into  the  country  through  all  the  channels  of  commerce :  old  chests 
gave  up  their  hordes;  the  mint  was  busy:  and  in  a  few  months,  and  as  if 
by  magic,  a  currency  banished  from  the  country  for  thirty  yeais,  over- 
spread the  land,  and  gave  joy  and  confidence  to  all  the  pnisoitB  of 
industry.  But  tliis  joy  was  not  universaL  A  large  interest  oonneeted 
with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  subsidiary  and  sabalten 
institutions,  and  the  whole  paper  system,  vehemently  opposed  it ;  and 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  check  its  circulation,  and  to  bnng 
odium  upon  its  supporters.  People  were  alarmed  with  oounteifiats. 
Gilt  counters  were  exhibited  in  the  markets,  to  alarm  the  ignorant 
The  coin  itself  was  burlesqued,  in  mock  imitations  of  brass  or  capper, 
with  grotesque  figures,  and  ludicrous  inscriptions — ^the  ^' whole  hog' 
and  the  ^^  better  currency,"  being  the  £Bivorite  devices.  Many  newspa- 
pers expended  their  daily  wit  in  its  stale  depredation.  The  most  exalted 
-of  the  i>aper  money  party,  would  recoil  a  step  when  it  was  atkxed  to 
them,  and  beg  for  paper.  The  name  of  ^^Gk)ld  humbug''  was  ftstened 
upon  the  person  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringiDf 
the  derided  coin  into  existence ;  and  he  not  to  be  abashed,  made  its 
eulogy  a  standing  theme — ^vaunting  its  excellence,  boasting  its  ooming 
abundance,  to  spread  over  the  land,  flow  up  the  Mississippi,  shine 
through  the  interstices  of  the  long  silken  purse,  and  to  be  locked  19 
safely  in  the  farmer's  trusty  oaken  chest.  For  a  year  there  was  a  real 
war  of  the  paper  against  gold.  But  there  was  something  that  was  sb 
overmatch  for  the  arts,  or  power,  of  the  paper  system  ia  this  partacaltf. 
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and  which  needed  no  persnasions  to  guide  it  when  it  had  its  choice :  it 
wa8  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  masses !  which  told  them  that  money 
which  would  jingle  in  the  pocket  was  the  right  money  for  them — ^that 
hard  money  was  the  right  money  for  hard  hands — ^that  gold  was  the 
trae  currency  for  every  man  that  had  anything  true  to  give  fbrit^ 
either  in  labor  or  property :  and  upon  these  instinctive  feelings  gold 
became  the  avidions  demand  of  the  vast  operative  and  producing 
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THE  EISB  OP  THE  SILVEE-PRIOE  OF  GOLD  BETWEEN  1770 

AKD  1830  AKD  US  CAUSES. 


The  gradaal  elevation  in  fhe  rating  of  Gold  as  compared  wiih  Silver 
has  been  adverted  to  from  varions  points  of  view  in  the  docoments  here- 
tofore reprinted. 

The  table  of  the  price  of  Dutch  Ducats  in  Hamburg,  for  whicli  science 
is  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Soetbeer,  and  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  here  to  reprint  at  the  close  of  this  paper,  shows  for  the  period 
1770-1780  an  average  of  14.64  and  for  the  period  1820-1830  of  16.80,  a 
difference  of  8  per  cent.  The  table  compiled  for  Mr.  Ingham  in  1830 
(see  page  647)  of  market  rates  in  London  gives  a  percentage  of  difference 
equally  as  great.  With  all  allowances  for  incorrectness  of  the  latter  table 
(st^  page  649)  and  for  the  lack  of  information  concerning  rates  in  other 
markets,  one  may  fairly  assume  a  general  rise  of  about  <8  per  cent,  to  have 
occurred.  I  say  rise  of  Oold  not  merely  because  one  must  say  one  of  two 
things,  either  "rise  of  GoW  or  "  fall  of  Silver^,  and  I  choose  the  former, 
but  because,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  change  of  ratio  was  really  a 
rise  of  Gold,  not  a  fall  of  Silver.  I  am  aware  of  no  evidence  that  the 
general  value  of  Money  as  shown  by  averages  of  price  was  less  in  1820- 
1830  than  it  was  in  1770-1780.  Whatever  scanty  researches  on  this 
subject  have  come  to  my  knowledge  indicate  a  lower  range  of  prices  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  x)eriod.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
improper  to  assume  a  fall  in  the  general  value  of  Money  in  which  Silver, 
the  then  principal  material  of  Money,  should,  of  the  two,  have  taken  the 
chief  share. 

There  is,  however,  another  ground  for  attributing  the  change  of  rela- 
tion of  the  two  metals  at  that  period  to  a  rise  in  Gold,  and  a  conclusive 
one,  which  would  not  be  effective  if  the  question  related  to  such  a  change 
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of  relation  occnrring  now.  There  is  now  in  Money  valae  more  Gold  than 
Silver  in  the  civilized  nations^  while  during  the  period  in  question  the 
amount  of  Silver  nsed  as  Money  was  something  like  three  times  as  great 
as  the  amount  of  Gold  so  used.  A  change  of  ratio,  therefore,  is  a  priori 
referable  to  a  mobility  of  the  lighter,  not  of  the  heavier  metal. 

How  was  this  rise  of  Gold,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  this  increase  of  differ, 
ence  between  the  metals,  brought  about  T 

Was  it  due  to  any  alteration  in  the  relative  cost  of  production  t  So 
far  as  I  am  informed,  history  has  nothing  to  say  on  this  subject,  and 
therefore  theory  cannot  assume  the  existence  of  £Eu;t8  upon  which  alone 
it  can  be  founded. 

The  amount  of  the  metals  brought  to  the  market*  show  no  saeh 
change  of  relative  quantity  as  would  enable  the  mere  demand  fo][  GoM 
to  be  used  in  braid,  gilding,  and  plate  to  force  a  rise  in  its  price.  A& 
we  compare  the  figures  of  production  and  ratios  at  different  dates, 
remembering  that  tiie  annual  yield  was  a  minate  percentage  of  tiie  stock 
of  the  precious  metals  on  hand,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  causes  of  tiie 
rise  must  be  sought,  not  in  alteration  of  supply,  but  in  alteration  of 
demand  for  use  as  Money.  There  must  have  been  an  increased  demand 
for  Gold  to  be  used  as  Money,  or  a  dimimshed  demand  for  Silver  to  be 
tised  as  Money,  or  the  respective  demands  must  have  been  attached  to  a 
higher  fcted  price. 

Was  this  surplus  demand  for  Gold  to  be  used  as  Money,  or  again,  this 
demand  at  a  &ted  price  a  demand  created  by  commerce  alone,  or  a  de* 
mand  create  by  legislation  f 

Much  may  be  said  of  a  war  demand  tot  Gold  as  compared  with  Silver, 
and  this  War  demand  is  credited  to  influences  indei>endent  of  legislation. 
TJndotibtedly  there  is  often  a  preference  for  the  lighter  metal,  but  the 
question  is  the  measure  of  the  preference.  If  the  mere  existence  of  a 
preference  fot  Gold  is  to  be  prima  facie  deciadve  in  the  question,  what 
causes  a  rise  in  the  relative  value  of  gold,  there  is  no  need  of  argument. 
Gold  is  the  nobler  metal;  it  has  certain  important  advantages  over 
Silver  for  all  purposes,  and  it  comes  to  us  already  with  many  times  its 
weight  in  Silver.  Hence  for  use  as  Coin,  that  is,  with  a  reference  to  certain 
prices  of  things,  it  Is  far  lighter,  and  hence  more  convenient,  than  Silver. 
Without  discussing  the  merits  of  Silver,  without  entering  into  ques- 
tions of  habit,  the  advantage  of  heaviness,  divisibillly,  the  needs  of  cer- 
>■■    — - '  — 

*  According  to  Dr.  fioetbeer's  lately  publisbed  investigatioiis  (E«lfihMtaU*ProdaclRW. 
G«tha,  1879)  the  average  annual  product  of  the  w(»M  was  as  feUovs: 


Period. 


1781-17M. 
1781-1800. 
1801-1810. 
1811-1830. 
1821-1830. 


KUqgnmt, 

«»7ie 

sstn: 


Q^kL 


sa7«3 

17,  W 
17,1T9 

11.445 
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tain  classes  of  the  popnlation,^  &c.,  we  may  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
admit  there  was  in  fact  a  preference  for  Odd,  of  which  war  demand  was 
a  part    But  does  this  account  for  a  rise  of  8  per  cent,  in  forty  yearsT 

Evidently  a  priori  it  has  no  more  cbum  to  account  for  a  rise  of  8  i>er 
cent,  than  for  a  rise  of  1  or  a  rise  of  20.  The  question  is  not  the  fioict  of 
preference,  but  the  amount,  the  measure  of  preference.  Does  any  one 
sapx)ose,  for  example,  that  tliere  was  such  a  preference  for  Oold  in  Eng- 
land as  would  have  prevented  the  use  of  Silver  between  1798  and  1820, 
if  the  law  had  permitted  itf  Of  course  it  would  not  be  strange  if  many 
had  assumed  this  to  be  the  fact.  Any  one  who  knew  liiat  after  1800 
Silver  stood  generally  above  15.21,  the  English  ratio,  and  while  aware 
that  there  was  litUe  or  no  Silver  in  England,  dated  tiie  English  Single 
Gold  Standard  Law  from  1816,  must  necessarily  have  assumed  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  preference.  (See  in  this  connection  page  346.)  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  such  an  impression  as  this  seems  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  naturalising  tiie  Gold-StandaiMi  theory  on  German  soiL 

I  have  been  unable  to  avoid  drawing  this  inferenoe  fh>m  tte  writings 
of  the  progealtor  oi  the  Gold  movement  in  Germany.  I  refer  to  J.  G. 
Hoi&nann,  a  nasie  Justly  honored  in  Germany,  whero  his  aetivity  as 
First  Professor  of  P<ditioal  Bconomy  in  the  Universiiy  of  Beriin;  first 
Director  of  the  Statistical  Bni«an,  as  a  co-worker  of  Yon  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg  as  well  as  of  a  second  generation  of  Prussian  statesmra,  gave 
authority  to  views  which  a  later  generation  has  sought  to  put  intio  pnic- 
tice.* 

Fully  aware  that  after  1800  Gold,  for  the  first  time  for  a  century,  stood 
higher  than  the  English  ratio,  Hof&nann  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  flow  of  Silver  into  England  had  been  cut  off;  that  although 
the  Coinage  of  Silver  was  gratuitous  and  free  by  one  law,  another  law 
had  prohibited  all  Coinage  of  Silver.  The  conclusion  was  natund  that 
the  mere  free  will  of  <<  commerce,''  the  mere  preference  of  Englishmen 
for  GK>ld  as  against  Silver,  and  not  their  law-guided  preference  for  the 
only  Money  the  law  allowed  them,  had  led  them  to  maintain  Gold  as 
their  only  standard  metaJ. 

But  it  is  apiuurent  to  those  who  read  the  law  of  1798-9  (see  page  346 ) 
that  a  law  was  required  to  preveit  Silver  from  being  coined  into  debt- 
paying  coin.t 

*In  a  paper  on  "The  PriiBaian  Anti-Silver  Theory  and  its  Origin  in  an  Errorof  Fact," 
extracts  from  which  are  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  an  Address  on  the  '^M<metary  Sit- 
nation"  (Cincinnati,  1878),  I  have  given  citations  from  Hoffmann's  Doctrine  of  Money 
and  Signs  of  the  Times  (1888-1840),  on  which  I  base  the  inference  above  set  forth. 

t  It  is  saggestive  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Conference  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  (see  page  347),  states  that  this  law,  t'O  the  ex- 
istence of  which  I  called  his  attention  (see  page  66),  was  an  act  of  "mere  form."  It 
is  bat  Just,  however,  to  add  that  in  saying  this  the  learned  Delegate  mast  have  neg- 
lected the  fi»ct  that  the  Statute  for  Free  and  Gratuitous  Coinage  of  Silver  as  well  as  of 
Gold  was  in  force  in  1798 ;  and  also,  perhai>s,  that  the  law  of  1798  expressly  stated 
that  'Hhere  was  reason  to  think  that  more  Silver  would  come  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  Coinage  of  Silver." 

Indeed,  even  if  one  assume  that  the  matter  be  regarded  not  with  reference  to  the 
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This  English  preference  for  Oold  required  the  re-enforcement  of  a  law ; 
bat  for  that  law  the  preference  would  have  been  overcome  entirely,  while, 
in  spite  of  the  law,  millions  of  Spanish  doll^krs  were  in  use  for  a  time. 
(See  page  357.)  Under  the  circumstances  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pief 
erence  was  very  strong.  And  yet  England  had  been  accustomed  to  Gold 
for  three  generations,  and  Englishmen  are  the  most  conservative  of 
creatures  of' habit.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
England's  mere  preference  for  Gold,  unaided  by  legislation,  could  have 
raised  its  value  one  per  centt  And  yet  England's  preference  for  Gold 
represents  the  then  maximum  force  of  ^^ commerce"  in  tlus  matter. 

The  forces  of  legislation  on  the  other  hand  are  forces  that  deal  directly 
with  great  masses  of  metal,  and  fix  rates  of  exchange  for  them  on  a 
grand  scale.  They  do  this  not  because  they  set  in  motion  in  the  heart 
of  the  citizen  a  merely  boyish  predilection  for  the  white  or  the  yellow 
metal  as  a  metal,  or  as  being  light  or  heavy,  but  because  they  act  npoa 
the  entire  current  of  that  self  interest  which  is  the  great  motive  of  the 
world's  production  and  of  the  world's  exchanges.  In  fixing  what  metal 
shall  be  legal  tender,  or  in  fixing  the  price  at  which  two  metals,  or  either 
of  them,  as  the  payer  prefers,  shall  be  legal  tender^  the  legislator  mar- 
shals the  entire  force  of  the  self-interest  of  his  nation  and  others  dealing 
with  it  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  metal  selected,  or  to  hold  the 
metal  to  the  fixed  price  he  would  establish. 

What,  then,  were  the  chief  forces  of  legislation  which  were  at  work  in 
this  matter  in  the  fifty  years  that  center  about  18001 

Let  us  review  in  order  those  which  will  naturally  be  regarded  as 
specially  active. 

A. — ^The  Coinage  policy  of  Spain,  making  the  ratio  of  16  more  or  less 
effective. 

B. — ^The  recoinage  of  the  louis  in  France  in  1785  at  15J. 

C. — ^The  raising  of  the  rating  of  Gold  under  the  "Parallel  Standard'' 
in  some  of  the  German  States.  (Two  Ehine  Districts  1786,  Austria 
1793.) 

D. — The  various  issues  of  paper  Money  in  different  countries. 

E. — The  withdrawal  Irom  Silver  in  1798  of  the  privilege  of  becoming 
]!iIoney  in  England  at  15.21,  and  its  entire  exclusion  from  Coinage. 

F. — ^The  establishment  in  France  in  1803  of  fr^e  Coinage  of  the  two 
metals  as  fuU  legal  tender  at  a  mint  price  of  15:69. 

facts,  but  with  referenoo  to  a  supposed  set  purpose  to  establish  the  Gold  Standard  md 
exclude  Silver;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  assume  that  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  meant  that  the  Uw 
of  1798  was,  not  an  act  of  ^^  pure  form,"  but  9k  foregone  oomc^usum^  an  error  stiU  remaiuo. 
The  complaints  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  of  Mr.  Magens  of  the  lack  of  Silver  Coin  in 
1804  and  '5  (see  page  357),  and  the  fact  that  the  law  of  1816,  which  Mr.  FeerHenog 
(in  common  with  the  minority  of  monetary  writers)  originaUy  assumed  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  anti-Silver  legislation  of  £ngland,was  compeUed  to  repeal  this  law  of  17^ 
in  order  to  supply  England  with  a  fair  share  of  Silver  Tokens,  show  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Silver  Coinage  can  hardly  be  accurately  described  even  as  a  ''foregone  con- 
clusion." 
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G. — ^The  general  destruction  of  paper  currency. 

H. — ^The  replacement  of  paper  with  Gold  in  England  in  1819-21. 

With  the  excei>tion  of  D  and  G,  which  were  comparatively  neutral, 
all  Qf  these  acts  of  monetary  legislation  tended  to  bring  about  a  rise  in 
Gold  as  compared  with  Silver,  but  in  the  case  of  E  this  tendency  was 
Hmited  to  bringing  Gold  up  to  the  fixed  price  of  15.69.  For  any  move- 
ment beyond  15.69,  E  tended  to  keep  Silver  up  and  to  keep  Gold  down. 

According  to  the  statement  of  De  Calonne  (see  page  258),  Spain,  in 
1779,  raised  her  ratio  7  per  cent.  The  fact  seems  doubtful,  but  if  this 
be  true  the  legislation  of  Spain  tended  to  throw  the  weight  of  Span- 
ish demand  in  favor  of  a  rise  in  the  ratio  of  many  per  cent,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  tended  to  fix  Gold  to  Silver  at  16  to  1. 

This  supposed  fact  justified  De  Calonne,  as  he  maintained,  in  raising 
the  French  ratio  from  14f  to  15J.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this  new 
legislation  of  De  Calonne's,  although  it  exerted  influence  over  a  metallic 
stock  which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  had  its  full  effect 
on  the  market  price  of  Gold.  The  15J  of  1785  was  a  radically  different 
thing  from  the  15^  of  1803.  Coinage  was  not  free,  and  only  old  French 
Coins  were  recoined.  Moreover,  political  events  and  the  issue  of  paper 
Money  presently  stopped  all  Coinage  of  Gold  and  reduced  the  Coinage 
of  Silver.  It  is  therefore  in  accord  with  the  views  heretofore  stated 
that  Gold,  which  was  at  about  15  in  Paris  in  1785  (see  page  259),  and 
which  was  rated  at  14|  in  1790  (see  page  281),  should  not  have  risen  to 
15.J  until  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1803  (see  page  303). 

But  in  England  the  rise  above  15.21  did  occur  in  1798;  it  was  this 
which  caused  Silver  to  be  brought  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined  (seepage  346). 

Henceforth  Silver  the  world  over  was  proscribed  as  a  means  of  Money 
payment  in  England,  while  Gold  was  the  more  sought.  Already  the 
blow  which  the  law  of  1798  and  '99  had  struck,  for  Gold  and  against 
Silver,  had  made  itself  felt  upon  opinion,  and  in  all  probability  it 
strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  in  1803  preferred,  as  Calonne  had 
in  1785,  to  put  the  ratio  high  enough  that  they  might  be  on  the  safe 
side  (see  page  262). 

In  csmerging,  in  1803,  from  the  feudal  condition  of  Coinage,  France, 
•  by  making  Coinage  free  at  the  mint  rate  of  15.69,  brought  the  entire 
equalizing  power  of  her  great  stock  of  the  metals  to  bear  upon  their 
ratio,  and  thus  tended  to  raise  Gold  permanently  to  15.69. 

The  next  two  decades  saw  the  general  withdrawal  of  paper  Money, 
and  closed  with  the  contraction  of  prices  in  England  brought  about  by 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  Gold.  This  increase  of  legislative 
demand  for  Gold  naturally  tended  to  raise  its  value  relatively  to  Silver, 
while  the  general  contraction  of  currency,  accentuating  the  effect  of  a 
serious  diminution,  noted  since  1810,  of  the  annual  yield  of  the  mines, 
tended  to  cause  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and  thus  an  increase  of  the  pur- 
chasing i)ower  of  both  metals,  but  especially  of  Gold.  It  was  here  that 
the  perfected  Bi-metallic  system  of  France,  controlling  as  it  did  so 
S.  Ex.  68 i5 
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great  a  stock  of  metal,  exerted  its  action  to  enable  resumption  of  cash 
payments  in  England  to  be  achieved  with  comparative  success.  Free 
Coinage  in  France,  which  at  one  time  tended  to  raise  Gold,  now 
tended  to  prevent  it  from  rising.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Gold 
England  needed  for  resumption  came  from  France,  and  in  sending  it 
France  parted  with  a  large  proportion  of  her  own  stock.  But  with  her 
free  Coinage  of  Silver,  she  called  the  entire  body  of  Silver  in  the  world 
to  the  aid  of  European  business  to  steady  the  exchanges,  and  replacing 
with  Silver  the  Gold  which  she  lost,  she  maintained  for  the  common 
benefit  a  comparative  steadiness  in  general  prices.  The  forces  set  at 
work  by  England's  anti-Silver  legislation  were  thus  opposed,  and  in 
part  neutralized,  by  French  legislation  in  an  opposite  sense,  substitut- 
ing Silver  for  Gold,  while  England,  refusing  to  receive  Silver,  substituted 
Gold  for  paper. 

But  a  residue  of  influence  remained ;  the  Bi-metallic  legislation  of 
France  did  not  completely  neutralize  the  Mono-metallic  legislation  of 
England. 

The  following  estimate  of  that  influence  may  be  of  interest.  It  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hoffmann,  to  whom  I  have  lately  alluded,  one 
of  the  best  men  who  have  devoted  attention  to  monetary  questions  in 
his  country.  In  1832,  he  wrote  (in  his  Drei  Aufsatze  liber  das  Miin^ 
wesen,  Berlin,  1832)  as  follows: 

The  facts  before  mentioned  may  serve  as  evidence  how  slight  the  flactoationa  an 
to  which  the  price  of  Gold  is  sabjeoted  through  an  increase  or  diminution  of  iti 
employment. 

In  the  period  of  a  single  year,  namely,  1821,  the  Bank  of  England  drew  from  the 
Af  oney  markets  of  the  whole  world  of  trade  a  mass  of  227,266  English  troy  pounds  of 
Gold,  22  karats  fine,  equal  to  332,326  marks  of  pure  Gold,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
forming them  into  English  Gold  Coins,  which  were  to  serve  to  cany  on  a  trade  thit 
for  twenty-four  years  had  been  carried  on  not  with  Gold  but  with  paper. 

This  mass  was  greater  than  fom:  times  the  annual  production  from  aU  tiie  known 
Gold  mines  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  their  fullest  productiveness,  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  disturbances  in  Central  and  South  America.  This  mass  was  taken  oat  of 
the  circulation  in  the  Money  markets  at  a  time  when  the  mines,  which  had  fonneilj 
been  the  most  famous  and  fertile,  had  already  for  a  series  of  years  been  offering  s 
very  much  smaUer  yield.  It  was  at  the  time  a  new  demand  to  which  this  man  of 
Gold  was  to  be  applied.  Every  other  hitherto  customary  demand  for  Gold  remained* 
by  its  side  unaltered.    No  one  of  them,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  at  that  time  diminished. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  strongest  result  which  can  be  attributed  to  tki$  purchase 
uuder  such  circumstance^  is  that  it  brought  the  price  of  the  mark  of  pure  Gold  from 
15^  to  16  Marks  pure  Silver;  and  hence  raised  the  price  of  Gold  fit>m  1  to  1.0f91^ 
that  is  to  say  4.9  per  cent.,  or,  as  we  say,  in  our  market,  the  Friedriich  d'or,  which  s 
few  years  ago  was  bought  for  5|  thalers,  rose  to  something  above  5  thalen  and 
three-quarters. 

The  cnrioas  reader  will  have  detected  by  the  side  of  the  soundness  of 
this  pithy  characterization  of  the  Prussian  statesman  a  defect  of  analy- 
sis of  facts  which  have  lately  become  familiar. 

Hoffmann  is  content  with  describing  this  marvelons  steadiness  of 
Gold  in  opposition  to  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  law  of  supply 
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and  demand^  and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  this  comparative 
steadiness  is  due  to  some  incomprehensible  quality  in.  the  yellow  metal. 
The  reason  why  he  fails  to  account  for  it  himself  is,  however,  uncon- 
sciously revealed  by  him  in  his  conscientious  analysis  of  the  state  of  exist- 
ing demand.  He  says  every  other  demand  for  Gold  remained  by  the 
side  of  England's  new  demand  unaltered;  no  one  of  existing  demands, 
so  &r  as  it  is  known,  was  contemporaneously  diminished. 

And  yet  the  demand  for  Gold  in  Double  Standard  countries  f  What 
sort  of  a  demand  was  itt 

It  was  something  entirely  different  from  this  new  English  demand. 

The  new  English  demand  was  a  demand  for  Gold  under  any  circum- 
stances without  limit  of  Silver  price.  The  demand  of  the  Double  Stand- 
ard countries,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  demand  for  Gold  with  a  limit  of 
price  in  Silver. 

Their  demand  in  the  sense  of  the  desire  of  Frenchmen  to  use  existing 
French  Coins  was  a  demand  which  could  to  a  considerable  extent  be 
satisfied  by  giving  them  Silver  Coins,  old  or  new,  in  exchange  for  their 
Gold,  and  the  Silver  Coins  were  easily  obtainable  at  the  current  rates. 

As  far  as  the  mintage  of  new  Coins  is  concerned,  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  was  a  demand  for  Gold  at  the  price  of  15  or  less. 

The  demand  of  France  for  the  mintage  of  new  Coins  was  a  demand  for 
Gold  at  a  price  of  15.69  or  less. 

When  Gold  rose  in  the  United  States  to  15  plus  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  England,  or  in  France  above  the  rate  of  15.69  with  the  same 
addition,  the  demand  for  Gold  for  Coinage  ceased  to  exist,  a  demand  for 
Silver  arose  in  its  place,  and  the  demand  of  commerce  for  Gold  Coin  in 
circulation  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  which  was  unimportant  in  com- 
parison. 

It  is  thus  apparent  how  far  ^<  every  other  demand  for  Gold  remained 
by  the  side  of  England's  new  demand''  unaltered ;  and  how  far  it  could 
rightly  be  said  that  ^^  no  one  of  existing  demand  was  contemporaneously 
diminished." 

<<  So  feu*  as  was  known,"  Hofinann  was  right.  It  was  what  he  did  not 
know  that  would  have  supplied  the  key  to  the  problem  which  so  rightly 
interested  him.  The  key  which  he  lacked  was  the  Mature  of  Bi-metallic 
Legislation,  which  automatically  altered  and  diminished  the  demand  for 
Gold  in  proi>ortion  as  England's  new  demand  raised  the  Silver  price  of 
Gold  above  15  or  15.69. 

To  return  to  the  question  propounded  at  the  outset,  it  should  be  ap- 
parent that  the  active  forces  which  brought  about  the  rise  of  Gold  between 
1780  and  1830  were  a  succession  of  legislative  acts  inspired  by  a  narrow, 
shortsighted  policy,  which  succeeded  only  in  complicating  the  monetary 
situation  in  the  different  states  without  achieving  a  substantial  gain;  for 
who  could  really  gain  by  having  Gold  at  15.80  instead  of  14.64  f  And 
also  that  a  further  rise  of  Gold  was  prevented  by  the  equalizing  influ- 
ence of  Bi-metallic  Legislation,  notably  in  France,  which  possessed  an 
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exceptionally  large  stock  of  metal,  and  hence  a  proportionately  prepon- 
derant influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Precious  Metals. 


MARKBT  RATES  OF  BALES  OF  GOLD  IN  HAMBURG,  1700-1718. 

It  is  a  strange  illustration  of  the  slowness  with  which  monetary  sci- 
ence perfects  itself  that  no  one  has  thus  far  seconded  the  faithful  labor 
with  which  Dr.  Soetbeer,  in  1855,  completed  his  "  Suggestions  and  Mate- 
rial for  determining  questions  of  Money  and  Banking,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Hamburg,''  by  writing  a  similar  history  of  the  ratio  of  the 
Precious  Metals  in  the  great  Markets  of  Paris  or  of  London,  railing 
this,  Dr.  Soetbeer  has  found  himself  compelled  in  appending  to  his  great 
work  on  the  statistics  of  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  (1879) 
a  short  examination  of  their  market  ratio  to  reprint  alone  his  tables  for 
Hamburg,  given  to  the  public  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  however,  that  the  same  certainty  will  be  attained  by  research 
into  the  records  of  London  or  of  Paris  as  can  be  assumed  concerning 
the  data  furnished  by  Professor  Soetbeer.  The  Hamburg  tables  are 
based  upon  official  quotations,  recorded  under  the  direction  of  the  Han- 
dels  Vorstund  of  the  city,  twice  a  week  since  1687.  The  average  for  a  year, 
which  is  based  upon  exchanges  made  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year, 
enjoys,  of  course,  a  solidity  of  foundation  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
commercial  records  of  other  cities  to  surpass;  Since  1833,  down,  the 
London  quotations  have  been  recorded  with  great  care,  and  they  are 
adopted  after  that  date  by  Professor  Soetbeer,  in  the  place  of  the  Ham- 
burg quotations.  I  reproduce  here  only  the  yearly  averages  firom  1700 
to  1832. 


Tables  <^tKe  average  rates  of  exchange  of  Gold  to  Silver  in  Hamburg, 
[From  Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer's  Edellmetall-Prodnctioii,  Perthes,  Gothft,  1879.] 
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Tables  of  the  average  rates  of  exchange  of  Gold  to  Silver  in  Hamburg — Continued. 
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FREE  COESTAGB  AND  GRATUITOUS  OOmAGB  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND. 


FBEE  COINAGE  AND  GEATXJITOUS  COINAGB, 

By  Freedom  of  Coinage  is  implied  the  right  of  the  public  to  have 
whatever  good  metal  it  brings  to  the  mint  coined  as  soon  as  possible 
into  Legal  Tender  Money.  Beyond  the  demand  of  the  pnblic,  therefore, 
the  only  limit  to  the  transformation  of  metal  into  Money  lies  in  the  time 
required  to  effect  the  transformation.  A  certain  length  of  time  will  of 
course  be  required  in  any  case,  and  the  amount  will  dex)end  upon  the 
relation  of  the  capacity  of  the  mint  to  the  demand  made  ujyon  it. 

Chratuitaua  Coinage  means,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  individual  pays 
nothing  for  Coinage;  one  leaves  his  Bullion  at  the  mint,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  receives  the  full  weight  of  it  in  coin. 

England  first  and  alone  among  nations  made  Coinage  both  gratuitous 
and  free.  It  was  the  act  for  encouraging  Coinage,  18  Car.  U,  c.  5  (re- 
printed on  page  309),  which  inaugurated  this  important  change.  This 
statute,  repeatedly  re-enacted,  was  made  i)erpetual  in  1768,  was  practi- 
cally abrogated  only  so  far  as  Silver  was  concerned  in  1798,  and  to  that 
extent  repealed  in  1816,  while  in  1870,  though  repealed  formally,  it  was 
re  enacted  in  substance.  In  England,  therefore,  the  Coinage  of  Gold  re- 
mains to-day  gratuitous  and  free. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  department  of  Coinage  remained 
tUL  a  mncn  later  day  in  the  feudal  condition,  as  a  part  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  King,  never  subjected  to  that  control  which  in  England  the 
Parliament,  encroaching  upon  the  admitted  Jura  MajestatiSj  had  gradu- 
ally assumed.  (See  the  Prayer  of  Parliament  and  Proclamation  of  the 
King  in  1717,  page  316.)    Coinage  was  not  only  subject  to  cumbrous 
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and  complicated  machinery  of  management,  but  was  at  the  mercy  of 
narrow  interests.  For  a  few  years,  it  is  true,  under  the  initiative  of 
one  of  her  greatest  statesmen,  Coinage  became  in  France  both  gratoi- 
tous  and  free.* 

Colbert's  proclamation  telling  the  French  who  brought  metal  to  the 
mint  that  they  should  receive  it  back  in  Coin,  weight  for  weight,  fine- 
ness for  fineness,  was  in  force  for  a  number  of  years.  But,  of  course, 
neither  free  Coinage  nor  gratuitous  Coinage  became,  through  this  &ct,  a 
right  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  till  the  Eevolution  that  having  Bullion  made  into  Money 
was  regarded  as  a  right.  To-day  it  is  well  known  that  Coinage  k  free 
in  France,  although  it  is  not  gratuitous.  But  ux>on  inquiry  what  the 
charter  was  which  secured  to  the  citizen  this  privilege  of  free  Coin- 
age, I  found  that  the  matter  was  somewhat  obscure.  Although  the 
law  of  the  7  Germinal,  year  XI,  which  is  the  Magna  Charta  Monetariaof 
France,  does  not  in  express  terms  guarantee  freedom  of  Coinage,  no  oco 
sion  appears  to  have  arisen  where  the  right  has  been  contested,  and 
hence  tested;  but  it  would  appear  probable  that  if  a  conflict  should  ever 
arise  as  to  whether  the  administration  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  coin,  it 
could  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  citizen  by  reference  to  a  law  of  the  38 
Thermidor,  year  III,  which  declares  that  persons  who  shall  carfy  Gold  or 
Silver  to  be  exchanged  at  the  mint  shall  receive  the  value  thereof,  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  the  year  11,  which  established  the  ^aceas  unit 
(See  page  295.) 

A  subsequent  Eesolution  of  the  Council  of  Elders  went  further  than 
this,  and  made  Coinage  not  only  free  but  gratuitous ;  abandoning  the 
mint  charge,  fixed  16  Vend^miaire,  year  II,  at  Iper  cent,  for  Silver  and  J 
per  cent,  for  Gold.  (See  page  296.)  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  th« 
"Hercules"  five-franc  pieces  of  that  day,  the  chief  Coins  of  the  First 
Bepublic,  and  which  are  still  found  in  circulation,  were  coined  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Eepublic.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  question  of  returoiii 
to  the  precedent  thus  established  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
France.  That  the  right  of  free  Coinage,  however,  is  not  regarded  with 
indifi'erence  in  France  was  instanced  in  an  agitation  which  in  18i2  and 


*  A  declaration  of  Louis  XIV  of  1679  is  as  foUows: 

Dcdaraiion  making  general  regulation  oonoeming  the  Com, 

(1679.) 
Louis,  etc.,  etc. 

«•<■•••• 

[The  proclamation  proceeds  to  decry  certain  Coins — that  is  to  say,  it  forbids  anyff- 
sons  to  deliver  or  receive  them  by  tale  on  pain  of  confiscation  and  1,000  livres  ^ia] 

To  this  end  wo  ordain  that  those  who  hold  foreign  specie  of  Gold  and  Silver,  ani 
others  above  mentioned  (of  French  Coinage),  shall  be  compeUed  to  bring  them  to  oa 
mints,  in  which  the  exact  valne  shall  be  retamed,  value  for  value,  fineness  for  fineoesi^ 
to  those  who,  in  three  months,  shall  bring  the  above-mentioned  ^'decried"  Coins  to  be 
recoined  into  Coins  of  Gold  or  Silver  of  the  fineness  and  weight  established  hj  ocr 
edict  and  declaration  of  31  March,  1640,  and  September,  1041. 
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1843  assumed  some  importance.  A  bill  was  proposed  looking  to  the 
centralization  of  the  mint  management,  &c.y  and  the  idea  was  expressed 
that  artificial  means  were  being  used  to  stimulate  unduly  the  manufact- 
ure of  Coin  for  the  benefit  of  the  coiners ;  but  the  project  was  rejected, 
after  animated  debate. 

Some  years  since,  in  England,  a  movement  to  compel  the  manufacture 
of  Silver  Coin,  the  supply  of  which  was  said  to  be  deficient,  led  to  some 
discussion  of  the  relative  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  Crown  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  the  Mint  in  the  manufacture  of  Silver  Tokens. 

If  the  policy  of  the  United  States  looking  toward  concurrent  action  of 
the  nations  in  the  use  of  Bi-metallic  Money  should  come  to  be  adopted, 
the  question  of  variance  between  the  mint  charges  in  the  different  na- 
tions would  assume  importance.  In  England  the  agitation  set  on  foot 
in  connection  with  the  Conference  of  1867  looked  to  a  harmony  of  Coin- 
ages through  the  general  adoption  of  a  25-franc  Gold  piece,  and  the 
party  of  Monetary  Union  were  ready  to  that  end  to  abandon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Act  of  18  Charles  II,  and  to  bring  down  the  weight  of  the 
sovereign  to  that  of  a  25-franc  piece  by  a  mint  charge  of  about  one  per 
cent.  (See  page  384.)  Mr.  Eiders  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary International  Coinage  Commission  of  1868,  introduces,  in  the 
valuable  appendix  of  that  report,  extracts  fix)m  the  opinions  of  some 
political  economists  favoring  seigniorage. 

Whether  the  interests  of  the  nations  demand  that  the  cost  of  mintage 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  or  by  the  individual  bullion-owner  is  a 
question  of  importance  which  has  hardly  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

But  it  should  be  agreed,  in  any  event,  that  even  if  one  of  these  courses 
were  decidedly  preferable  to  the  other,  the  nations  could  afford  to  sacri- 
fice this  preference  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 

If  nations  could  agree  either  upon  the  same  mint  charge,  or  upon  the 
absence  of  all  mint  charge,  either  alternative  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  confiict  of  policy  in  this  regard. 


THE  CONCURRENT  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  TWO  METALS  IN 
FRANCE,  UNDER  THE  RATIOS  OF  14fi  AND  OF  15i. 


In  his  second  Beport  on  Money,  1803,  Gandin,  the  French  Minister  of 
Finances,  under  whose  guidance  the  present  Monetary  System  of  France 
was  established,  says : 

<'It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals 
ought  to  be  regulated  in  such  proportions  to  those  established  in  neigh- 
boring countries,  that  the  exportation  of  one  or  the  other  metal  can  offer 
no  bait  to  the  cupidity  of  speculation^" 

It  was  mainly  with  a  view  to  secure  this  oancurrent  circulation  of  the 
metals  that  the  various  French  ratios  were  established,  but  in  two  in- 
stances, as  Gaudin  observes,  the  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
Gold  a  slight  preference  over  Silver;  namely,  in  1640  and  in  1785;  while 
in  the  intervening  period,  in  1726,  the  selection  of  a  new  ratio  was  made 
with  the  impartiality  to  which,  according  to  Gaudin,  the  choice  made 
in  1785-1803  can  not  lay  claim.  In  1640,  Germany  and  Milan  observed 
the  ratio  of  12;  the  Low  Countries  and  Flanders,  12^;  England,  13^; 
Spain,  13^ ;  and  France  established  the  ratio  of  13  J.  In  1726,  the  ratio 
of  14§  was  established,  which  remained  in  force  until  1785,  when,  for  the 
reasons  given  on  page  257,  De  Galonne  recoined  the  French  Gold  coins 
at  a  rating  considerably  above  their  market  value. 

Under  the  ratio  of  1726, 14§,  it  appears  that  France  ei^oyed  in  full 
measure  the  desideratum  of  concurrent  circulation,  which  during  that 

period  was  denied  to  England  by  her  high  ratio  of  15.21. 

De  Galonne  says  that  during  a  long  course  of  years  {pendant  de  languea 
annies)  after  1726,  France  ^^  kept  in  circulation  a  suioftcient  quantity  of 
either  metal." 
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In  alladiug  to  the  fact  that  the  rating  of  Gold  in  1726  was  low,  Gan- 
din  observes  (in  his  report)  that  between  1726  and  1785  no  inconvenience 
was  observed  fh>m  the  difference  nntil  the  disappearanoe  of  Gold  took 
place,  which  he  implies  mast  have  become  noticeable  only  shortly  befote 
the  latter  date.  He  repeats  that  the  failure  in  1726  to  overrate  Gold 
had  not  produced  any  sensible  effect  (loss  of  Gold)  in  the  x>eriod  of  sixty 
years. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  France  has  occupied  a  monetary  position 
differing  in  important  respects  from  l^at  she  held  in  the  eighteenth. 
At  the  close  of  the  latter  England  surrendered  herBi-metallism  in  Eoiope; 
and  France,  adopting  an  English  idea,  inaugurated  liberty  of  coinage, 
without,  however,  making  coinage  gratuitous,  but  reducing  the  mint 
charge  to  the  actual  cost  of  coinage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  United  States  have  gradually  assumed  the  mon- 
etary importance  which  a  hundred  years  ago  belonged  to  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  but  maintaining  as  they  do  a  stock  of  metal  equal  to  bat  a 
fraction  of  the  French,  and  far  inferior  to  the  English  stock,  their  free 
Bimetallism  being  at  ratios  conflicting  with  the  French,  has  not,  even  in 
proportion,  aided  that  country  in  maintaining  the  steadiness  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  metals. 

The  events  most  calculated  to  disturb  the  par  guaranteed  by  French 
free  coinage  of  both  metals  as  full  legal  tender  were  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  in  England  in  1816-1823,  causing  a  great  demand  for 
Gold ;  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  16  in  the  United  States,  1834-37,  which 
caused  a  replacement  of  Silver  by  Gold;  and  the  influx  of  Gold  from 
California  and  Australia  (1848-1860),  which  was  so  great  as  to  cause  not 
only  a  depreciation  of  Gold  as  compared  with  Silver,  but  a  sensible  de- 
preciation to  a  greater  degree  in  the  general  value  of  money  as  expressed 
in  the  averages  of  price  in  the  civilized  world. 

Asia,  not  accepting  Gold  as  money,  naturally  took  its  portion  of  this 
metallic  inflation  in  the  Silver  which  the  Western  World,  rich  in  new 
Gold,  was  ready  to  exx>ort. 

The  concurrent  circulation  which  Gaudin  aimed  at  in  1803  was  not, 
therefore,  obtained  in  complete  equality,  under  the  presence  of  the 
drain  of  Gold  before  1830  to  England,  and  before  1850  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  drain  of  Silver  after  1850  to  the  East. 

For  some  time  before  1850  Gold  circulated  in  France  chiefly  at  a 
premium,  but  when  the  years  reached  1860,  France,  parting  with  much 
of  her  Silver  in  exchange  for  Gk>ld,  felt  the  same  drain  of  Silver  change 
under  the  ratio  of  15^  which,  under  the  ratio  of  16,  had,  in  1853,  com- 
pelled the  coinage  of  Silver  tokens  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  between  1855-1865,  France  was  deprived  of 
the  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two  metals,  Silver  disappearing  en- 
tirely, so  that  her  Double  Standard  led  to  a  complete  alternation  of  the 
metal  in  circulation.  The  investigation,  however,  into  the  French  circu- 
lation, made  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Finances  in 
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Angast  last  (Exhibit  A,  7th  session,  page  172),  reveals  facts  which  op- 
pose this  assertion.  Out  of  824,987  5-franc  pieces  which  were  found  in 
the  offices  of  account,  (19,511  in  number)  of  the  administration  of  the 
French  Treasury,  617,700  had  been  coined  before  1851.  If  the  same 
I)ercentage  (.62)  holds  good  of  the  entire  French  stock  of  5-franc  pieces, 
native  andibreign  (which  of  course  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty), 
it  would  appear  that  France  holds  to-day  perhaps  300  millions  of  French 
dollars,  coined  before  the  drain  of  Silver  commenced  for  France,  or  about 
30  per  cent,  of  her  total  coinage  of  these  dollars  since  1795.  Has  any 
large  part  of  this  stock  been  held  as  coin  in  Eastern  countries  and  now 
been  returned  to  France  t  Did  a  large  proportion  of  these  dollars  serve 
as  money  in  spite  of  the  premium  of  1,  2,  3,  or  even  4  per  cent,  which 
was  sometimes  paid  for  Silver  in  the  metal-market  exchanges  between 
1851  and  1865,  or  did  they  circulate  at  a  premium  over  Gold  ?  In  any 
case  it  appears  that  the  assertion  that  the  alternation  of  metal  was  com- 
plete is  hardly  justified.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  recall  that,  in  all 
probability,  these  elder  coins  had  lost  some  fraction  of  weight  by  wear, 
and  hence  offered  less  profit  for  recoinage  into  rupees  than  the  newer 
coins.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  presence  of  these  old  dollars  is  an 
indication  of  a  late  event  of  considerable  interest  in  the  economic  his- 
tory of  France.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  in  late  years,  the  habits  of 
the  French  x)eople  in  the  matter  of  hoarding  have  undergone  a  change; 
that  in  the  country  districts  the  small  farmers,  instead  of  hoarding  their 
dollars,  invest  them.  The  popular  subscription  for  the  national  debt 
for  the  war  with  Germany,  and  the,  for  France,  unfamiliar  presence  of 
bank-notes  in  the  country  circulation  since  the  war,  may  naturally  be 
credited  with  diminishing  the  habit  of  hoarding.  Whether  the  change 
of  habit  has  really  gone  so  far  as  effectively  to  mobilize  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  hoards  of  France  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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[Extract  from  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political    (Economy,  Book  in, 

Chap.  IV.] 

METHODS  WHICH    MAY  BE  PBOPOSED  FOB  LESSENING  THE    BEVEBAL 
INCONVENIENCES  TO  WHICH  MATEBIAL  MONEY  IS  LIABLE. 

I.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  pro- 
posed for  lessening  the  inconveniences  to  which  all  Coin  is  liable,  in  order 
thereby  to  make  it  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  invariable  scale  of 
ideal  Money  of  accompt. 

To  propose  the  throwing  ont  of  Coin  altogether,  because  it  is  liable 
to  inconveniences,  and  the  reducing  all  to  an  ideal  standard,  is  acting  like 
the  tyrant  who  adjusted  every  man's  length  to  that  of  his  own  bed, 
cutting  from  the  length  of  those  who  were  taller  than  himself,  and  rack- 
ing and  stretching  the  limbs  of  such  as  he  found  to  be  of  a  lower  stature. 

The  use  of  theory  in  poUtical  matters  is  not  merely  to  discover  the 
methods  of  removing  all  abuses,  it  must  also  lend  its  aid  towards  palli- 
ating inconveniences  which  are  not  easily  cured. 

The  inconveniences  from  the.  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals  to  one  another,  may  in  some  measure  be  obviated  by  the  follow- 
ing expedients. 

First,  By  considering  one  only  as  the  Standard,  and  leaving  the  other 
to  seek  its  own  value  like  any  other  commodity. 

Secondly.  By  considering  one  only  as  the  Standard,  and  fixing  the 
value  of  the  other  from  time  to  time  by  authority,  according  as  the  market 
price  of  the  metals  shall  vary. 

Thirdly,  By  fixing  the  standard  of  the  unit  according  to  the  mean 
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proportion  of  the  metals,  attaching  it  to  neither;  regulating  the  Coin 
accordingly;  and  upon  every  considerable  variation  in  the  proportion 
between  them,  either  to  make  a  new  Coinage,  or  to  raise  the  denomina- 
tion of  one  of  the  species,  and  lower  it  in  the  other,  in  ortler  to  preserve 
the  unit  exactly  in  the  mean  proportion  between  the  Gold  and  Silver. 

In  order  to  explain  this  thought,  let  me  observe,  that  the  consequence 
of  every  variation  in  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver 
has  this  effect;  namely,  that  the  same  weight  of  Silver  acquires  upon 
every  change  a  different  value  in  Gold,  from  what  it  had  before;  and 
the  same  weight  of  Gold  acquires  upon  the  change,  a  diftereut  value  in 
Silver  from  what  it  had  before.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 
Suppose,  then,  the  value  of  Gold  to  be  to  the  value  of  Silver,  as  1  to  14: 
then  100  grains  of  Gold  will  be  worth  1400  grains  of  Silver.  Suppose, 
that  next  year,  the  proportion  shall  change,  and  that  it  shall  come  to  be 
as  1  to  15 ;  then  100  grains  of  Gold  will  be  worth  1500  grains  of  Silver. 
Here  then,  are  two  different  values  in  Silver  for  the  same  quantity 
of  Gold,  namely,  at  one  time  100  grains  Gold  =  1400  grains  Silver;  at 
another  time  100  ditto  =  1500  ditto.  Add  these  two  quantities  of  Silver 
together,  they  make  2900  grains.  Take  one  half  of  the  sum,  or  1450. 
this  I  call  the  mean  proportion  of  the  Silver. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  Gold ; 

G».  of  Gold. 

1400  grs.  Silver  at  one  time  are  worth 100 

1400  grs.  ditto  at  another  time  are  worth  ^^^  or 93i 

Together • Wi 

one  half  of  which  is  96|  grs.,  or  the  mean  proportion  of  the  Grold. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  unit  to  have  been  determined  at  100  grs.  of 
gold,  and  at  1400  grains  of  Silver,  as  soon  as  the  proportion  comes  to 
15  it  must  be  changed  to  93f  grs.  of  Gold,  and  to  1450  grs.  of  Silver. 

This  shall  be  fully  explained  and  the  usefulness  of  it  pointed  oat  in  the 
XUI  and  XYth  chapters. 

Fourthly,  To  have  two  units  and  two  standards,  one  of  Gold,  and  one 
of  Silver,  and  to  allow  everybody  to  stipulate  in  either. 

Fifthly,  or  last  of  all.  To  oblige  all  debtors  to  pay,  when  required,  one- 
half  in  Gold  and  one-half  in  the  Silver  Standard. 

I  have  here  proposed  the  attaching  the  Standard  to  one  of  the  species, 
as  a  remedy  against  the  e^ffects  of  variation  between  the  metals,  becaase 
when  this  is  done,  the  consequences  are  not  so  hurtful  as  when  the  noit 
is  afi&xed  to  both,  as  I  shall  prove  in  its  proper  place. 

The  regulating  the  proportion  of  that  metal  which  is  considered  tf 
merchandise,  to  the  other  which  is  considered  as  the  standard,  npoD 
every  variation  in  the  market  price  of  Bullion,  as  well  as  the  otberei- 
I)edient  of  establishing  two  units,  the  one  of  Gold,  and  the  other  of  Stiver, 
does  not  render  the  unit  of  Money  any  more  invariable  than  before;  aU 
that  can  be  said  for  this  expedient  is  that  Money  becomes  thereby  mom 
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detexminate,  and  that  people  who  enter  into  permanent  contracts  are, 
at  least,  apprised  of  the  consequences  of  the  varyinn:  of  the  proportion 
of  the  metalSy  and  may  regulate  their  interests  accordingly. 

Fixing  the  Standard  to  the  mean  proportion  of  the  metals  is  a  certain 
method  of  preserving  the  value  of  the  unit  invariably  in  time  to  come ; 
baty  ai>on  si;bseqnent  variations  in  the  proportion,  it  implies  either  the 
necessity  of  a  recoinage,  or  of  changing  the  denominations  of  the  coin 
by  which  fractions  of  fiirthings,  deniers,  and  other  such  small  denomina- 
tLons  will  be  incurred,  unless  such  a  duty  i^>on  Coinage  be  imposed  as 
may  raise  the  value  of  the  Coins  above  that  of  common  Bullion,  beyond. 
the  value  of  such  firactions  of  farthings,  &c.,  which  then  may  be  thrown, 
out.  Example  upon  changing  the  denomination  of  a  shilling;  Suppos- 
ing the  exact  proportion  of  its  new  denomination  should  be  12.28<^;  the- 
legal  denomination  may  be  made  12^d.,  which  is  12.25^,  and  the  three- 
additional  hundredth  parts  of  a  p^iny  may  be  neglected,  because  the- 
duty  on  Coinage  will  give  an  advanced  value  to  the  shilling  price  beyond 
the  three  hundredth  part  of  one  penny,  which,  as  a  meUU^  it  will  have: 
more  than  in  proportion  to  ite  denomination. 

The  last  expedient  of  making  debtors  pay  half  in  Gold  and  half  ibi 
Silver,  would  remove  every  inconvenience,  provided  that  a  similar  regu- 
lation were  made  at  the  mint  and  at  the  Bank  of  England,  appointing 
all  Bullion  to  be  delivered  in  both  species  at  the  mint ;  and  all  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  both  species  at  the  Bank:  and  also  provided  that. 
the  same  regulation  should  be  observed  in  all  bargains  of  sale  as  ofteu 
only  as  required.  This  would  so  blend  the  value  of  the  two  metals, 
together  as  to  make  them  virtually  but  one. 

II.  The  other  imperfections  of  Coin  have  been  already  enumerated.. 
They  relate  either  to  its  wear,  to  .the  want  of  exactness  in  the  fiEibrica- 
tion,  to  the  price  of  Coinage,  or  to  the  opportunity  thereby  a£Gt>rded  Uy 
Princes  to  adulterate  and  change  the  standard. 

First.  As  to  the  first,  the  best  expedients  are  to  strike  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Coin  in  large  solid  pieces,  having  as  little  surface  as  possi- 
ble, consistently  with  beauty  and  ease  of  fabrication. 

To  order  large  sums  (of  Silver  at  least)  to  circulate  in  bags  of  de- 
terminate sums  and  determinate  weights,  all  in  pieces  of  the  larger 
denominations. 

And  to  make  all  light  Coin  whatsoever  go  by  weight,  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  x>erson  who  is  to  receive  it. 

Secondly.  As  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  fabrication,  there  is  no  other- 
remedy  than  a  strict  attention  in  Government  to  a  matter  of  so  great 
consequence. 

Thirdly.  The  price  of  Coinage  principally  affects  the  interest  of 
nations  with  regard  to  foreign  trade ;  consequently,  trading  States  should 
endeavor,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  observe  the  same  regulations  with 
their  neighbors,  in  everything  which  regards  the  Coin.  The  consequences 
of  this  inconvenience  to  those  within  the  society  are  unavoidable,  and> 
therefore  no  remedy  can  be  proposed. 
S.  Ex.  58 46 
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Fourthly.  The  establishment  of  public  credit  is  the  best  secarily 
against  all  adulterations  of  the  standard.  No  fundamental  law  can 
bind  up  a  Prince's  hands  so  effectually  as  bis  own  interest. 

While  a  Prince  lives  within  his  income,  he  will  have  no  occasion  to 
adulterate  the  coin ;  when  he  exceeds  it,  he  will  (in  a  trading  naticm) 
have  recourse  to  credit,  and  if  once  he  establishes  this,  he  most  give 
over  meddling  with  the  standard  of  his  Ooin,  or  he  will  get  nobody  to  lend 
him  any  more.  The  only  Prince  who  can  gain  by  adulterating  Hie 
Standard  is  he  who  seeks  for  extraordinary  supplies  out  of  a  treasure 
already  formed. 

These  are,  briefly,  the  expedients  to  be  put  in  practice  by  those  Govern- 
ments which  have  the  prosperity  of  their  subjects  at  heart.  The  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances  relating  to  every  State  can  alone  decide  as  to 
those  which  are  respectively  proper  to  be  adopted  by  each.  Onr  Im- 
ness  at  present  is  to  point  out  the  variations  to  which  the  value  of  the 
Money-unit  is  exposed,  firom  every  disorder  in  the  Coin;  and  to  show 
that  as  fax  as  the  value  of  the  unit  shall  be  affected  by  them,  sofiff  mnBt 
material  Money  in  such  a  case  be  defective^ 


THE  THEOBY  OF  MOI70METALLISM  m  1802. 

A  FEW  BBIEF  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SECOND  REPORT  OF  CITIZEN  BEB- 

ENGER  ON  COINAGE. 


[Berenger's  two  Beports  are  classics  in  French  monetary  literature. 
Ber^iger  has  not  been  sorpassed  in  force  of  reasoning  nor  in  felicity  of 
statement,  by  any  of  the  distinguished  men  who,  in  the  France  of  tibds 
generation,  have  been  the  continnators  of  the  ideas  which  Berenger 
sought  to  embody  in  legislation.  Opposed  to  the  Double  Standard,  he 
presents  in  luminous  style  the  armament  of  argument  for  unity  of  Stand- 
ard,  and  indeed  fSeor  surpasses  in  the  merely  intellectual  qualities  of 
leadership  his  venerable  contemporary  Lord  liverpool,  who  had  succeas- 
ftdly  prevented  the  restoration  of  SUver  to  circulation  in  England  at  the 
time  when  Berenger  was  vainly  seeking  to  exclude  Gk>ld  firom  Legal 
Tender  in  France. 

The  few  brief  extracts  firom  his  second  report  which  follow,  by  no 
means  adequately  present  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  but  are  selected 
merely  with  the  view  of  indicating  an  interesting  source  of  those  pecu- 
liar exaggerated  doctrines  of  the  i)owerles8ness  of  legislation  to  affect 
the  value  of  Money  (see  page  742),  which,  owing  to  a  combination  of 
events  which  gave  a  i)eculiar  direction  to  the  economic  thought  of  the 
century,  were,  so  to  speak,  unwittingly  absorbed  into  monetary  science 
and  received  political  sanction  as  the  basis  for  practical  measures  at  the 
hands  of  the  Conference  of  1867. 

Side  by  side  with  these  <  half  truths'  the  reader  will  find  <  whole  truths' 
crystallized  in  pellucid  language— very  diamonds  of  doctrine.] 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SECOND  REPORT  ON  COINAGE. 

Citizen  Berenger,  reporter. 

^<  The  consuls  have  directed  the  Section  of  Finance  to  submit  to  tiie 
discussion  of  the  Goundl  of  State  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the 
Coins. 

<^The  following  appear  to  us  the  more  important : 

<<  The  monetary  unit,  shall  it  be  represented  by  a  single  metal  or  by 
several  metals ;  by  a  quantity  of  Oold  and  Silver  equally  variable,  or  by 
a  fixed  quantity  of  Silver  and  a  variable  quantity  of  Oold  t 

^  2d.  The  monetary  unit  being  represented  by  a  single  metal^  to  which 
shall  this  preference  be  accorded  t 

^3d.  Shall  the  cost  of  mintage  be  at  the  expense  of  the  statet 

<^  4th.  Shall  the  law  fix  a  tolerance  of  weight,  a  tolerance  of  fineness, 
and  a  tolerance  of  wear  t 

^^  5th.  Shall  it,  in  fixing  upon  a  Coin,  subordinate  the  value  of  Gold 
Coins  to  &eir  weight  or  their  weight  to  their  value  t 

^  6th.  Shall  copper  Coins  be  struck  with  an  alloy  of  Silver  f 

<^  7th.  Shall  the  monetary  function  of  the  copper  Coins  be  limited  to 

fractions  of  a  francf 

•  •••••• 

"FIRST  QUESTION. 
•  •••••• 

"  I  conclude  from  these  observations : 

"  1st.  That  the  use  of  Money  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  division  of 
labor  as  the  division  of  labor  is  the  result  of  exchange. 

"2d.  That  in  this  department,  as  in  all  others,  legislation  has  some- 
times perfected,  sometimes  degraded  this  custom  (the  use  of  Money),  but 
that  it  did  not  introduce  it. 

"3d.  That  the  choice  of  the  merchandise  to  be  used  as  Money  does 
not  lie  in  the  free  will  of  the  legislator. 

"  4th.  That  the  value  of  Money  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  material 
used  as  Money,  and  that  the  enhancement  of  value  which  it  receives 
through  the  employment  in  this  new  use  is  not  limited  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  x)erforms  the  function  of  Money. 

"  5th.  That  Money  is  not  useful  except  as  it  multiplies  exchanges,  and 
that  the  principal  object  of  monetaiy  legislation  should  be  to  p^ect 
this  property  of  Money. 

"  It  is  in  this  connection,  and  in  this  connection  alone,  that  monetaiy 
legislation  is  actually  important. 

"I  believe  that  I  can  establish  as  principles : 

"  1st.  That  the  utility  of  Money  consists  in  the  property  which  it  has 
of  facilitating  and  multiplying  exchanges. 

"  2d.  That  Money  is  more  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  exchanges 
as  its  value  is  the  more  invariable. 
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<^  3CL  Tliat  the  value  of  Money  is  independent  of  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lator. 

'^  4th.  That  the  determination  of  valnes  being  by  its  nature  outside  of 
the  domain  of  the  law^  the  legislator  ought  to  limit  himself  to  taking  aU. 
possible  precautions  to  render  the  appreciation  of  values  more  ea^  and 
sure. 

<<  If  the  precious  metals  generally  perform  the  office  of  Money  it  is  not 
because  of  an  agreement  to  assign  this  function  to  them,  it  is  because 
they  are  fitter  for  it  than  any  other  commodity. 

^'  K  one  metal  has  been  employed  rather  than  another  metal,  or  than 
various  metals  at  the  same  time,  still  it  was  the  need  (of  commerce)  and 
custom  which  determined  legislation,  and  they  have  pronounced  agamst 
it  when  legislation  has  neglected  to  conform  itself  to  them. 

[See  page  299.] 


^'It  is,  therefore,  neither  by  order,  nor  by  agreement,  nor  by  chance 
that  Gk>ld  and  Silver  are  Money,  but  by  fitness,  because  no  other  com- 
modity is  as  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  exchanges  as  are  the  pre- 
cious metals.  In  a  word  they  are  Money  by  the  force  of  events,  which 
always  and  necessarily  controls  all  efforts  opposing  it.  Of  all  the  qual- 
ities which  assure  to  Gold  and  to  Silver  the  character  of  Money,  fixity  of 
Talue  is  the  most  essential ;  and  hence  the  first  monetary  laws  had  for 
their  object  to  assure  the  value  of  Money." 


[It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  the  presence  of  the  august  half-truths 
concerning  the  relation  of  legislation  to  Money  which  are  so  worthily 
presented  by  this  distinguished  monetary  legislator,  that  contemporary 
history  of  his  own  country  presented  to  seeing  eyes  that  complement  of 
trath  contained  in  facts,  for  want  of  which  his  doctrinaire  statement  of 
principles  is  one-sided. 

Legislation  had,  in  1785,  induced  a  transshipment  of  the  valuations  of 
France  firom  Gold  and  Silver  at  14§,  at  which  legislation  had  held  them 
for  half  a  century,  to  Gold  and  Silver  at  15}  to  1. 

The  influence  of  demand  for  the  two  metals  for  Coinage  in  France,  to 
the  limited  extent  to  which  it  was  active  in  the  i)eriod  which  intervened 
between  1785  and  1802,  was  exerted  in  &vor  of  a  general  rise  in  the 
value  of  Gold  up  to  but  not  beyond  15}.  llie  monetary  legislators  of 
France  had  in  the  meantime  partially  succeeded  for  a  time  in  transship- 
ping the  valuations  of  France  from  Gold  and  Silver  to  a  commodity  of 
stamped  paper  easily  counterfeited,  and  unprovided  with  any  firm  attach- 
ment to  other  existing  Instruments  of  Valuation. 

The  partial  success  of  this  legislative  movement  having  worked  great 
disaster.  Gold  and  Silver,  which  had  always  remained  Money  concur- 
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rently  with  paper,  again  became,  at  various  ratios  between  the  metah, 
candidates  before  the  French  Legislator  for  adoption  as  the  basis  of 
French  valuations.  Berenger  desired  legislation  in  favor  of  one  of  those 
metals,  and  the  very  zeal  with  which  he  took  part  in  discossmg  mone- 
tary legislation  was  a  satire  upon  the  doctrines  with  which  he  pro- 
claimed  the  impotence  of  legislation  to  affect  the  value  of  Money.J 


THE  OBBMAN  GOMMEBOIAL  CONTENTION. 


Berlin,  1868. 

[Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Germaa  Commereial  Con- 
Tention  (HandeiUiag)  held  at  Berlin  between  the  20th  and  23d  October,  1868.  4to., 
147  pp.    Berlin,  186&] 

[One  hundred  and  nineteen  German  cities  were  represented  in  this 
Convention.  The  organization  of  the  earlier  Ha/ndeUtag  has  been  kept 
np  by  a  Permanent  Committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer,  of 
Hamburg,  whose  literary  activity  in  monetary  matters  began  in  1846, 
was  a  prominent  member.  The  following  resolution  was  presented  by 
him  as  OfBcial  Beporter  on  the  question  of  the  Standard  at  the  first 
session,  and  was  debated  at  length  and  adopted  at  the  following  session. 
It  will  be  apparent  upon  consideration  of  the  resolutions,  that  that  basis 
of  public  favor  which  made  it  possible  for  the  Grerman  Parliament  in 
1871  and  1873  (see  page  759)  to  establish  the  Gold  Standard,  was  the 
artificial  product  of  an  ably-directed,  persevenngly-pursued,  literary 
agitation  which  disseminated  among  the  business  men  throughout  Ger- 
many an  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  identified  with  the  name  of  Dr. 
Soetbeer  and  with  the  Conference  of  1867.] 

Inasmuch  as  the  measures  recommended  by  the  First  German  Com- 
mercial Convention,  in  Heidelberg,  May,  1861,  and  by  the  Third  Com 
mercial  Convention,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  September,  1865,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  monetary  unity  in  Germany,  have  not  met  with  ear- 
nest attention  or  practical  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernments, and  as  there  are  no  signs  that  such  attention  or  acceptance^ 
will  be  accorded  to  them;  and  inasmuch  as  a  plan  of  a  Universal  Inter- 
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national  Monetary  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Gold  Standard  has  been 
elsewhere  adopted  with  zeal,  and  is  being  pnrsaed  with  perseveranoe; 
and  especially  inasmuch  as  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  which  met  in  Paris  in  the  year  1867,  in  which  also  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia  and  of  other  German  States  took  part,  haye 
now  been  made  known,  the  Grerman  Commercial  Conyention  in  its  pres- 
ent fourth  assembly  pronounces  itself  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  The  speedy  attainment  of  a  practicable  monetary  unity  in  all  Ger- 
man States  is  now,  as  formerly,  regarded  as  exceedingly  important  and 
desirable. 

2.  As  far  as  the  special  scheme  of  the  future  unified  Qerman  monetary 
system  is  concerned,  the  propositions  for  a  unified  reckoning  by  marks 
(thirds  of  a  thsder),  the  Silver  Standard  being  retained,  which  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Conyentions  of  1861  and  1865,  are  withdrawn,  and,  onUie 
contrary,  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

3.  Monetary  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  general  monetary  re- 
form as  befits  the  age,  can  be  brought  about  by  the  adoption,  at  the  same 
time,  by  all  the  German  States  of  the  Single  Standard  tDtth  fiM  appUec^ 
turn  of  the  Decimal  System^  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  recommended 
by  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of  Paris  in  its  report  of  the 
6th  July,  1867. 

4.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  future  German  monetary  system  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard,  special  notice  is  directed  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  introduce  unit  of  value  and  of  account  equivalent  to  the  Odd  five- 
franc  piece  with  its  decimal  multiples  and  its  division  into  100  shillings, 
or  to  adopt  for  a  unit  of  account  the  gulden  as  the  tenth  part  of  a  prin- 
cipal Gold  Coin  identical  with  the  25-franc  piece,  and  divided  into  100 
kreuzers. 

The.  Commercial  Convention,  in  presenting  a  collection  of  written 
opinions  concerning  the  transition  to  the  Gold  Standard,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  meeting,  petitions  the  August  Presidency  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  as  well  as  the  August  Governments  of  Bava- 
ria, WUrttemberg,  Baden,  and  Hessen,  without  delay  to  take  appropriate 
measures  in  order  that  a  uniform  monetary  system  of  the  kind  before 
mentioned  may  be  agreed  ux>on,  and  as  soon  as  possible  be  laid  before 
the  North  German  Diet  and  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  South  German 
States  for  their  acceptance  in  constitutional  form,  in  order  that,  if  by  any 
means  it  be  practicable,  the  monetary  reform  may  take  effect,  at  the  lat- 
ent, on  January  1, 1872,  at  the  same  time  with  the  new  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  which  already  has  been  published  as  law  in  the  States  of 
the  Northi  German  Confederation,  the  early  adoption  of  which  in  the 
.South  German  States  is  also  strongly  to  be  desired. 

The  Permanent  Committee  is  herewith  authorized  to  adopt  Bueh  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  further  the  object  of  the  pending  resolution. 


THE   RALE  OF   SICiVEB  AM)   THE   STOCK   ON   HAND  IN 

OEBMANY. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Adolf  SoetbeeB|  of 
Gottmgen^  for  the  following  statement: 

L  eOKLD  OOINSL 

Harks.   Ffeon. 
Total  Coinage,  up  to  the  end  of  1871,  in  the  States  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, of  Gold  Coins,  which  are  of  sni&oient  importance  to  be  consid- 
ered  S39,S76,416    29 

CaUed  in  by  the  yarions  GoYcnmients ..••. 7»e92,  lil5    21 

Remaining 1 531,584,291      8 

Called  in  by  the  Imperial  Government  since  1871 90,959,895    99 

Evidence  is  lacking  ooncetning 440,624,895   0» 

which  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  melted  or  exported  by  prirate 
persons. 

Between  1871  and  November  2, 1878,  there  have  been  coined  of  Impe- 
rial Gk>ld  Coins,  1,056,822,165  marks. 

Of  these  greater  or  smaller  amounts  have  been  carried  abroad  when- 
ever the  state  of  exchange  made  it  profitable,  bat  in  flEtct  these  amounts 
have  returned  to  Gtermany.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  ascertain,  with  any  certainly,  how  great  the  figure  is  by  which 
the  stock  of  Gold  Coin  in  Oermany  has  been  diminished  in  this  way. 
One  would,  however,  not  be  making  an  estimate  remote  fh)m  the  actual 
fects  if  one  were  to  assume  that  this  stock  is,  in  no  event,  below. 
1,500,000,000  marks,  and,  indeed,  in  all  probabili^  it  is  greater,  and 
could  be  put  at  1,600,000,000. 
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n.  SILVEB  COINS. 

Total  Coinage  of  the  States  of  the  German  Empire,  np  to  the  end  of 
1871,  of  the  kinds  of  Silver  Coin  which  are  to  be  consldeied ......  1, 940, 425, 911   97 

Called  in  by  the  GoTemments  of  the  different  states,  np  to  the  end 
of  1871 141,731,74S   58 

Bemaining • 1,798,704,1®   « 

Total  of  old  Silver  Coins  called  inl^  the  Lnpeiial  Government  np  to 
September  30, 1878 • 1,039,904,900 

Among  the  Silyer  Coins  thus  called  in  there  ate  various  sorts  of  Goiiis 
concerning  the  manu£BU)ture  of  which  nothing  has  been  definitely  known. 
These  amounted  to  about  12,317,000  marks. 

While  according  to  this  calculation  the  amount  of  781,117,000  marks 
of  Silver  Coins  of  the  G^erman  States  might  be  still  on  haiid,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  beyond  doubt  that  the  actual  stock  must  be  decidedly  smaUer, 
seeing  that  in  the  course  of  time  notable  sums,  even  of  these  sorts  ci 
Coin,  have  been  melted  by  private  persons,  or  exported,  or  otherwise  lost 

How  highly  this  quota  is  to  be  estimated  is  a  question  upon  whidi 
opinions  have  widely  varied.  Experience  has  justified  those  who  have 
estimated  this  reduction  of  the  stock  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  at  which 
the  majority  were  disposed  to  fiix  it.  Of  the  kinds  of  Coin  whidi  are 
here  to  be  considered,  leaving  out  the  one-thaler  pieces,  the  excess  of 
those  coined  over  those  called  in  was  showu  to  be  603,343,000  marks. 
Of  these,  537,845,000  marks  have  been  brought  in;  and  according  to 
this  the  reduction  of  the  stock  by  other  means  amounted  to  155,498,000 
marks  or  about  22  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  in.  this  last  sum  are  included 
Coins  which  through  neglect  remained  unredeemed,  and  which,  after  the 
term  of  redemption  expired,  came  to  be  melted  down  by  .private,  persons ; 
but  this  amount  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more  ttian  three  or  four 
million  marks. 

In  estimating  the  stock  of  Silver  Coins  of  date  previous  to  1871  which 
are  now  (November,  1878)  in  circulation  in  Grermany  or  in  the  vaults  of 
the  banks,  and  which,  it  is  intended  to  call  iu  and  to  export^  we  have  only 
to  do  with  the  one-thaler  pieces. 


The  excess  of  the  one-thaler  pieces  coined  over  those  oaUed  In  before 

1871 1,099,810,317 

Deducting  for  loss  between  1750  and  1871 219,902,069 

We  have  as  an  estimate  for  the  stock  at  the  end  of  1871 879,818,378 

Of  these  the  Imperial  Government  has  caUed  in  np  to  90th  September, 
1878 489,753,496 

Leaving  as  the  stock  on  October  1 390,094,86S 

Of  Imperial  Silver  Coins  there  have  been  coined  up  to  Novembers^ 
1878,  426^883,391  marks,  and  there  will  be  no  fbrther  demand  of  impor- 
tance on  this  head,  as  the  German  Coinage  Law  prescribes  as  a  momiiai 
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10  marks  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  latter  accordmg  to  the 
last  <3en8as  was,  on  December  I9  429727,360. 

The  entu:e  Coin  circnlation  of  Germany  indnding  the  reserves  of  the 
banks  can  therefore  be  approximately  stated  as  follows : 

Karkt. 

Gold  Coins .  1,550,000,000 

SUver: 

Ono-thaler  pieces »•.••. 390, 000, 000 

Austeian  thaleis  .^ .' 80,000,000 

Imperial  Silver  Coins 427, 000, 000 

Total « ^ 2, 447, 000, 00 


LATE  ANTISILYEB  LEGISLATION  IN  EUBOPEAN  STATES. 
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OEBIEAK  IJ5GISLATI0N  AGAINBT  SILYEB. 

The  aet  of  December  4, 1871^  by  which  the  ISew  Empire  aasmBed  the 
rightof  Coinage  in  its  own  name^  oidained  m>  Goini^e  of  Oold  Coins, 
decimal  mnttipIeB  (10  and  20)  of  a  new  nifit  called  ^^Mark,"  and,  in  fix- 
ing the  Legal  Tender  of  these  Oold  Coins,  provided  that  the  Mark  of 
Gold  fiboold  be  rated  as  equivalent  to  one-third  of  a  Prussian  Thaler,  &c. 

The  relation  of  weight  thns  established  between  the  Ck>ld  Mark  and 
the  Silver  Mark  was  that  of  15^  to  L 

Section  10  of  the  act  provided  that  the  Coinage  of  Oold  Coins,  other 
than  those  there  provided  for,  and  the  Coinage  of  the  larger  Silver  Coins, 
except  Memorial  Coins  ('^  Victory  Dollars"),  should  cease. 

This  was  arepeal  of  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  of  January  24, 
1857,  for  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Dollars  of  the  Union. 

By  this  act  Oermany  entered  upon  a  transition  state,  the  features  of 
which  were  Legal-Tender  Oold,  in  addition  to  Silver,  at  15^  to  1,  a  new 
Coinage  of  Gold,  no  Coinage  of  Silver,  and  a  stock  of  Coin  on  hand, 
exclusive  of  the  Oold  brought  into  Oermany  by  the  payment  of  the 
French  war-fine,  consisting  of  something  like  three  parts  of  Silver  to 
one  of  Oold. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  9ih  July,  1873,  established  the  ^^Lnperial  Oold 
Standard"  in  the  place  of  Local  Standards,  hitherto  maintained  in  the 
different  States  which  had,  by  their  Union,  formed  the  Empire. 

The  unit  was  to  be  the  Oold  Mark.  Private  individuals  were  granted 
the  right  to  have  20-Mark  pieces  Coined,  but  this  right  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Coinage  on  Oovemment  account. 

The  maximum  of  mint  charge  was  fixed  at  7  Marks  to  the  pound  fine. 
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The  act  also  provided  for  an  Imperial  Silver  Goinage  on  Gtovenunent 
account,  the  maximnm  amount  of  which  to  be  issued  was  fixed  at  10 
Marks  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  Legal  Tender  of  which  was 
limited  to  20  Marks  between  individuals,  while  it  was  to  be  payable  to 
the  Government  in  any  sum.  The  old  Silver  remained  in  Hie  meantime 
Legal  Tender. 

The  act  provided  that  for  all  new  Silver  Ooins  issued  an  equal  amount 
of  old  Silver  Coin  should  be  withdrawn. 

Questions  of  weight  and  other  details  concerning  the  Goinage  were 
remitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Ooundl,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  decrying  or  putting  out  of  currency  any  Coins  circulating  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  calling  in  or  retiring  from  circulation  of  the  existing  SI- 
ver  Coin  was  left  to  administrativci^regnlation. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Federal  Oouncil  of  July  8, 1873,  fixed  the  wei^t 
of  the  fine  Silver  in  the  new  Coinage  at  11^  per  cent  below  fiill  wei^t 
at  15 J  to  1.  (The  French  charge  on  tokens  is  7.84 ;  the  English,  &I8 
below.) 

I4MITATION    AND    SUSPENSION    OF    SILVEB  OdNAGE  IN  THE  8TAIES 

OF  THE  LATIN  UNION. 

The  Conference  of  the  Latin  Union  adopted,  on  the  30th  of  Jaanaiy, 
1874,  a  Trealy,  subsequently  ratified,  supplementary  to  the  Monetary 
Treaty  of  1865,  by  which  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  coin 
for  the  year  1874  in  5-franc  pieces,  no  more  than  12  millions  francs  in  Bel- 
gium, 60  millions  in  France,  40  millions  in  Italy,  8  millions  in  Switzeilaiid; 
and  the  delivery  of  Coins  upon  Mint  receipts  of  31st  December,  1873,  to 
the  amount  of  near  50  millions  was  applicablcr  upon  these  quotas. 

By  a  special  article,  Italy  was  aUowed  to  coin  for  the  reserve  of  ber 
National  Bank  20  additional  millions  in  5-franc  pieces. 

The  Conference  of  the  Latin  Fnion  of  1875  made,  on  February  5,1875^ 
a  declaration,  subsequently  ratified  by  the  respective  Qovemments,  whidi 
repeated  in  substance  for  1875  the  provisions  of  the  additional  Treaty 
of  1875. 

The  Conference  of  1876,  by  a  similar  declaration,  Februaiy  3, 1876^ 
fixed  the  total  maximum  of  5-franc  pieces  to  be  coined  for  1876  at  19 
million  francs,  with  a  small  additional  contingent  for  Oreece. 

The  Conference  of  1877  suspended  entirely  the  Coinage  of  5-fr«ie 
pieces,  except  that  a  contingent  of  9  million  francs  was  accorded  to 
Italy. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  by  the  law  of  December  18, 1873,  ««• 
tinned  to  January  1, 1879,  the  Government  of  Belgium  held  the  pomr 
to  susx)end  the  Coinage  of  Silver  entirely ;  while  a  similar  power  had 
been  conferred  on  the  French  Government  by  a  law  of ,  187d. 

A  similar  power  is  held  by  the  (Government  of  Switzerland. 

The  contingent  allowed  by  the  Treaty  does  not,  therefore,  indicate  the 
actual  Coinage. 
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The  Monetary  Treaty  of  1865  provided  that  if  notice  of  dissolution 
weie  not  given  before  January  1^  1879,  the  Treaty  should  remain  in 
force  for  fifteen  years  from  January  1, 1880. 

In  presence  of  this  contract,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  in  a  Conference  in  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  1878,  prepared  a  second  Monetary  Trealy  for  the  continuation  of  this 
Union  ^<  in  all  that  relates  to  fineness,  weight,  denomination,  and  cur- 
rency of  their  Qold  and  Silver  Coin." 

The  chief  point  in  matter  of  novelty  in  the  new  Treaty  is  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  5-franc  pieces. 

Article  9,  guaranteeing  to  each  State  free  coinage  of  Gold  (excepting 
of  Gold  5-franc  pieces,  of  which  also  the  Coinage  is  suspended)  provides 
that  ^^the  Coinage  of  Silver  5-franc  pieces  is  provisionally  suspended. 
It  may  be  resumed  when  a  unanimous  agreement  to  that  c^ect  shall  be 
established  between  all  the  contracting  States." 

The  Treaty  is  to  be  ratified  within  8  months  from  [November  5, 1878, 
and  to  be  in  force  till  January  1, 1886. 

SUSPENSION  OF  SILVEB  COINAGE  ON  PBIYATE  ACCOUNT  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  act  of  June  6, 1876,  stating,  in  the  preamble,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  adopt  some  temporary  measures  in  reference  to  the  monetary  system, 
provided  for  the  Coinage  of  a  10-florin  piece  of  Gk>ld,  and  that  it  should 
be  legal  tender,  (the  Coinage  to  be  fi:ee,  except  so  far  as  it  is  subjected  to 
the  convenience  of  the  state,  and  the  Mint  charge  to  be  fixed  by  admin- 
istrative regulation,)  and  suspended  the  right  of  private  individuals  to 
have  Silver  coined  until  January  1, 1877 ;  at  which  date  the  act  itself 
wjLS  to  be  revised.    It  was,  in  fa^ct,  then,  continued  in  force. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  UNION. 

The  Exhibits  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Dr.  Broch  (see  pages 
192, 193)  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  system  introduced  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Scandinavian  Union;  but  full  details  concerning  the  transac- 
tion have  not,  so  &r  as  I  am  informed,  been  given  to  the  public 
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The  following  list  is  an  enlargement  of  a  similar  one  which  formed 
itself  under  the  writer's  hand  in  the  conrse  of  an  examination  into  mod- 
em monetary  controversy,  and  which  was  printed  in  1876  as  an  appendix 
to  a  work  on  "  Silver  and  Gold,''  offered  as  a  printed  deposition  before 
the  Congressional  Monetary  Commission  which  began  its  sessions  in  the 
antonm  of  that  year.  That  list  was  based  upon  the  bibliography  of 
Money,  printed  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  in  his  "Memorial  concerning  German 
Monetary  Unification,''  in  1869,  to  which  additions  were  made  by  him  in 
an  apx>endix  to  his  "  German  Monetary  System,"  1874.  As  early  a^ 
1853,  M.  Michel  Chevalier  had  appended  to  his  important  article  on 
Money,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  of  Coquelin  and  Guil- 
laumin,  a  selected  list  of  authorities  from  which  a  few  titles  have  here 
been  borrowed.  I  should  also  mention  the  admirable  catalogue  of  works 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  on  Political  Economy,  etc.,  prepared  by  its 
Librarian,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  in  which  I  have  found  a  large  number  of 
titles. 

I  have  the  further  pleasure  of  recording  my  obligation  to  Professor 
Soetbeer  for  the  personal  communication  of  several  titles  in  addition  to 
those  before  mentioned,  and  a  like  indebtedness  to  M.  Eudore  Pirmez, 
M.  C.  Feer-Herzog,  to  M.  Henri  Cemuschi,  and  to  M.  Esquiiou  de  Parieu. 
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An  indispensable  source  of  knowledge  about  Money  is 

First.  That  Body  of  Law  which  in  the  dLBferent  nations  of  the  world 
defines  and  regulates  the  status  of  Money,  property  in  Money,  and  Money 
debt,  or  obligations  enforcible  by  delivery  of  Money. 

Second.  That  Body  of  Law  which  determines  what  commodity  or 
commodities  may  remain  or  may  become  Money. 

Third.  That  Body  of  Law  which  prescribes  the  process  by  which 
such  commodity  may  become  Money.* 

•  THE  POSITION  OF  LAW  IN  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MONEY. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  contribution  to  the  Study  of  Monetary  Policy  here  presented  it  may  prove 
nsefnl  to  prefix  some  words  explanatory  of  certain  features  of  this  voluminous  list  of 
hooks,  which,  from  aU  but  a  few  of  the  doctrinal  writers  named  in  it,  would  elicit 
expressions  of  unqualified  dissent.  I  refer  chiefly  to  the  prominence  which  I  have 
given  to  law,  according  to  its  different  branches,  as  material  for  knowledge  about 
Money. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  Money  and  law  has  not  yet  been  promulgated,  so  to 
epeskk,  ex  cathedra ;  it  haa  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Manuals  of  Political  Economy 
through  which  the  youth  are  taught,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  monetary  powers 
that  be  have  not  yet  consciously  framed  their  political  action  in  obedience  to  its  teach- 
ings. 

This  view  Ib,  in  fact,  excluded  from  credence  by  the  doctrines  which  originally 
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WhUe  the  expression  "  law  ^  is  applicable  to  each  of  these  classes,  yet, 
in  its  narrow  sense,  "  Law"  belongs  especially  to  the  first  class,  while 
the  second  and  third  may  be  comprised  in  the  word  "  legislation." 

Althongh  existing  in  print,  this  material  of  knowledge  most,  for  the 
most  part,  be  gathered  here  and  there  in  pnblications  too  numerons  to  be 
named,  which  are  generally  neither  in  title,  nor  according  to  common 
belief,  germane  to  the  subject  of  Money ;  namely,  in  the  reports  of 
decisions  of  courts,  in  juristic  treatises,  and  in  statutes,  which  are  the 
source  of  the  material  first  mentioned,  while  the  latter  ai«  chiefly  mat- 
ter of  statute,  and  sometimes  of  administrative  regulation. 

The  important  questions  at  issue  which  concern  Money,  beiug  xK)htical 
in  thefr  nature  and  demanding  the  attention  of  the  publicist  rather  than 
of  the  practicing  lawyer,  of  course  no  approach  to  a  systematic  treatise 
upon  Money  or  ui)on  any  department  of  Monetary  Science  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  such  works.  It  must  further  be  observed  that  even  in  matters 
within  the  direct  range  of  their  purpose  the  classification  of  the  con- 
tents of  law  books  often  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Hence,  in  sng- 
gesting  the  titles  Money,  Legal  Tender,  Debt,  Loan,  Interest,  Nego- 
tiability, Fungibility,  Specific  Performance,  Damages,  Taxation,  Fines, 
Penalties  and  Forfeitures,  Coins,  Coinage,  Mint,  &c.,  as  being  titles  in 
the  index  and  table  of  contents  of  legal  works  which  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  can  do  soonly  with  the  reservation  that  neither  in  the  books  them- 
selves,  excepting  books  of  statutes,  nor  in  the  phraseology  of  references 

supplied  motive  for  the  most  striking  monetary  movement  of  modem  times;  the  still 
unabandoned  persecution  of  Silver  by  the  civilized  nations. 

Gold  and  Silver ^  say  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  are  oommoditieB  and  tktjf  art 
nothing  else.  Like  iron,  like  wheatf  they  belong  to  commerce,  not  to  legislation.  The  ilcmp 
of  the  Mint  upon  the  disc  of  metal  is  a  mere  certificate  of  its  weight  and  fineness.  The  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  regulates  the  movements  and  the  value  of  the  precious  meiah 
pays  no  heed  to  the  arbitrary  commands  of  Legislatures  and  of  Courts. 

The  learned  reader  will  recognize  these  as  admitted  household  truths  of  the  magis- 
tral economic  science  of  the  day. 

The  acute  reader  will  observe  that  with  proper  interpretation,  these  x>06tulates  are 
capable  of  establishing  in  the  field  of  practical  policy  that  Monometallism  can  do  mo 
harm,  and  that  Bi-Metallism  can  do  no  good,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  Money  Unii  is 
strictly  analagous  to  the  choice  of  a  unit  of  weight  or  of  measure.  (If  proof  were 
needed  here,  I  could  most  conveniently  refer  to  the  expressions  of  some  of  the  acute 
and  learned  European  Delegates  at  the  Conference  in  earlier  pages  of  this  volume.) 
The  field  is  thus,  of  course,  left  clear  that  Gold,  the  lighter,  the  nobler  metal,  may 
draw  mankind  onward  in  the  path  of  simplicity,  unity,  brotherhood,  by  becoming,  as 
universal  and  solo  Money,  the  brightest  jewel  of  that  crowning  gloiy  of  the  world' a 
future  progress,  a  Metric  System  embracmg  the  entire  globe. 

And  in  favor  of  these  Postulates,  and  of  the  conclusions  they  justified,  and  of  the 
hopes  they  inspired,  it  has  long  been  x>ossible  to  cite  the  practice  of  England,  the 
policy  of  Germany,  and  the  aspirations  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  monetary  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
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to  their  contents  Trill  the  reader  find  a  presentation  of  the  subject  con- 
straeted  with  special  reference  to  Money,  nor  in  fiEtot  aught  but  the  raw 
material  of  knowledge. 

In  GENEBAIi  ALL  WOBKS  ON  NATIONAL  ECONOMY,  POLITICAL  OE 

Social  Science,  contain  essays  upon  Money. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  CYCLOP-fflDic  works,  while  in  general  His- 
torical WORKS  present  facts  of  importance  in  Monetary  History. 

In  general  may  also  be  cited  works  which  supply  material  for  estimat- 
ing the  AMOUNT  AND  NATURE  OF  EXCHANGES  made  in  the  diiferent 
nations  or  between  one  and  another,  whether  by  transfer  of  Mpney  or  by 
adjustment  on  paper ;  works  explanatory  of  the  Banking  and  Clearing- 
House  Systems  of  the  different  nations;  works  treating  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  increase  of  Exchanges,  &c.,- 
customs  returns  of  the  different  nations  which  indicate  the  quantities 
of  merchandise  exported  and  imported  and  the  valuations  set  upon  them 
by  the  various  parties  interested;  and  works  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial statistics  and  notably  upon  Prices  ;  while  among  Periodical  Pub- 
Ucations,  Annuals,  Beviews,  Magazines,  Weekly  and  Daily  Journals, 
especially,  of  course,  those  devoted  to  economic  subjects,  are  to  be  found 
important  flBMsts,  and  also  many  essays  of  interest,  notably  as  illustrating 
the  progress  of  Monetary  controversy. 

Concerning  the  Precious  Metals  may  be  cited :  In  general,  works  on 

not  in  coining  the  new  Silver  dollar,  be  it  nifderBtood,  bat  in  limiting  the  coinage 
and  in  oaUlng  the  Monetary  Conference  of  1878,  while  it  was  the  announcement  of  a 
poUcy  of  practical  opposition  to  that  which  prevails  in  Europe,  was  also  in  the  field 
of  science,  if  rightly  understood,  a  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  scientific 
errors  of  the  anti-silver  theories. 

By  the  law  of  February  28,  1878,  the  United  States  became  a  teacher  of  reformed 
monetary  doctrine. 

The  United  States  proposed  to  Europe  concurrent  coinage  of  Silver  and  Qold  at  one 
ratio,  with  a  view  to  their  concurrent  use  in  the  countries  of  the  proposed  Union,  and 
to  the  comparative  steadiness  of  their  relation  to  each  other  everywhere;  and  to  do* 
this  was  equivalent  to  an  assertion  by  the  United  States,  with  that  far-resounding 
utterance  of  which  none  but  a  great  nation  is  master,  that  human  law  is  a  factor  in 
the  movement,  and  of  the  value,  of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  international  questions  to  which 
the  world's  attention  has  thus  been  directed.  The  material  interests  of  mankind  are 
still  hanging  upon  the  issue  of  this  controversy  of  the  nations  upon  a  question  of  fact. 
AH  science  agrees  that  steadiness  in  value  is  the  test  of  good  Money,  and  every  one 
knows  that  confidence  is  the  "  life  of  business."  If  national  laws  be  an  important 
factor  of  demand  or  of  supply  of  the  metals,  and  hence  a  fiictor  of  their  value,  the 
monetary  structure  of  the  world,  the  entire  economic  organism  in  many  countries,  has 
been  and  must  remain  at  the  mercy  of  iU-advised legislation  even  in  the  few;  while  in 
the  practical  problem  now  at  issue,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  persecution  of  Silver 
Ixnug  an  attack  against  the  steadiness  of  purchasing  power  of  the  world's  Money,  both 
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the  Art  of  Coinage  and  organization  of  Mints ;  those  parts  of  works  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  which  explain  the  nature  of  the  Precioas 
Metals ;  of  works  on  Mining  and  Metallorgy,  which  explain  the  mode 
of  their  extraction  and  preparation  for  use;  of  works  on  Geography, 
Geology,  Travels,  &c.,  which  tell  of  their  presence  in  v^ons  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust;  of  works  of  Industrial  Statistics,  which  explain  their 
use  in  the  Arts ;  and  works  on  Kumismatics,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
afford  material  for  Monetaiy  histoiy. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLIOATIOKS  CONCERNING  MONET, 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Yerhandlxtkgen  der  Special-Commission  fOr  Berathnng  der  Mfinzfrage  Tom  10.  bit 
14.  April  1867.    Unter  dem  Yoisitze  des  Freihem  von  Hock.    Wieii,  1867. 

BELOnJM. 

Documents  relatifs  h  la  question  mon^taire,  la  Convention  de  1865,  expose  des  motifi 

<lo  la  loi  actacllef  rapports  sur  cette  loi,  texte  des  lois  antdrieuies,  etc.,  etc.  1  toL 

4  to.    Bruxelles,  1866. 
CoMPTE-RENDU  des  discussions  de  la  Commission  t^nnie  par  M.  J.  Malon,  Ministn  dee 

Finances,  h  Bmxelles,  Oct. -Nov.  1873,  pour  examiner  avec  lui  les  di verses  qnestioDB 

nion<Staires.    Bruxelles,  1874. 
Documents  relatifs  h  la  question  inon^taire,  recueiUis  et  public  par  M.  J.  Malou,  min- 

istre  des  finances.    Premiere  s^rie,  1874. — Deuxi^me  s^rie,  1876. 

BRITISH-INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

Heport  from  tlie  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  Ugb 
price  of  gold  bullion,  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  etc.  1810.  fol.  London, 
1310.    (See  extracts  page  364.) 

Silver  and  Gold ;  a  disturbance  of  the  world's  valuations ;  a  paralyzing  blow  at  the 
world's  production  and  exchange ;  from  which  mankind  may  still  suffer  for  yean  to 
•come  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  remedy  for  a  great  part  of  the  general  evils  under  whieh 
the  business  world  now  suffers  is  to  be  found  alone  in  concurrent  monetary  legislatioDT 
•either  in  a  new  balance  of  power  or  in  International  Union;  if  this  be  the  teaching 
of  scientific  truth,  and  if  the  hitherto  recognized  interpreters  of  science  have  failed  to 
enforce  it,  it  is  plain  that  *^  science''  is  in  crying  need  of  renovation.  In  any  event  the 
question  has  been  raised,  and  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  thinker  should  be  called  into 
fullest  activity,  that  the  contest  be  at  least  decided  as  soon  as  possible. 

If,  therefore,  an  i^gressive  statement  on  my  part  can  contribute  to  provoke  from  an 
opponent  a  successful  refutation  of  these  views,  I  shall  still,  though  shown  to  be  In 
error,  have  humbly  served  the  cause  of  truth,  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  this  list  of  mate- 
rials of  knowledge  shall  have  afforded  to  my  farther-seeing  adversary  any  additional 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

In  my  own  ascertainment  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  monetary  science,  {» 
at  least  I  regarded  it)  by  according  to  private  law,  and  to  statute,  a  position  in  the 
doctrine  of  Money  analogous  to  the  place  which  I  have  above  assigned  to  it,  in  a  list 
of  books,  an  analysis  of  what  the  best  minds  had  been  able  to  advance  as  the  upi* 
ment  for  the  Gold  Standard  long  ago  led  me  to  seek  to  formulate  for  myself,  (*' Silver 
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Reports  firom  the  committee  of  eecresy  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  hank  of 
England,  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
1819.    fol.    London  1819. 

Reports  from  the  committee  on  the  hank  of  England,  and  on  the  necessity  of  the 
continuance  of  [suspension  of  cash  payments],    fol.    London,  1826. 

Report  from  the  secret  committee  on  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  system  on  which  hanks  of  issue  in  England  are  conducted* 
1831.   foL    London,  1832. 

Return  :  East  India— Gold  Currency,  Feh.  25,  1835. 

Return  :  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  Mines.    Pari.  Paper  No.  338.    1832. 

Same  iiile.    Pari.  Paper  No.  476.    1843. 

Report  from  the  select  committee  on  decimal  coinage ;  together  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee,  minutes  of  evidence,  appendix,  and  index.    London,  1853. 

Furthkr  papers  relative  to  the  discovery  of  Gold  in  Australia,  in  continuation  of 
papers  presented  16th  Aug.  1853.    London,  Feh.  1854. 

Questions  communicated  hy  Lord  Overstone  to  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commia- 
siuners,  with  answers.    London  1857. 

Report  from  The  Select  Committee  of  Bank  Acts,  together  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index.  Part  I,  report  and  evi- 
dence.    1857. 

Report  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  international  coinage  (Viscount  Halifax,  C.  P. 
Villiers,  S.  Cave,  J.  Wilson  Patten,  Mountifort  Longfield,  Sir  J.  Luhhock,  T.  Baring, 
Baron  L.  N.  de  Rothschild,  J.  B.  Smith,  T.  Hankey,  T.  N.  Hunt,  G.  B.  Airy,  T. 
Graham,  C.  Rivers  Wilson,  sec.),  together  with  the  evidence  and  Appendix— (con- 
taining minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of 
1867,  and  various  Reports  upon  the  same,  Returns  relative  to  Gold  Coinage  and 
Mint  regulations  of  Foreign  countries,  the  Coinage  Laws  of  the  United  States,  mem- 
oranda concerning  the  Monetary  Treaty  of  1665,  opinions  of  Political  Economists 
on  the  suhject  of  Seigniorage,  etc.,  etc.)    London,  1868. 

and  Gold,"  Cincinnati,  1876)  with  some  precision,  the  logical  foundation  of  their 
doctrine.  It  was  thus  that  I  was  led  to  discover,  as  I  helieved,  the  remote  origin  of 
this  theory  as  to  demand  and  supply  of,  or  causation  of,  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  This  theory  of  the  partisan  of  Gold  and  persecutor  of  Silver,  seemed  to  me 
to  connect  itself  directly  with  a  most  ancient  root  of  opinion,  whose  familiar  fruitful- 
uess  in  fallacy  well  accounted  for  the  peculiar  vigor  of  this  redouhtahle  o£&hoot. 

I  refer  'Ho  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  Natural  Law." 

Time  forbids  my  attempting  to  sketch  the  history  of  this  theory ;  suffice  it  that  the 
thoughtful  student,  whether  of  morals  or  of  religion,  of  politics  or  of  law,  will  recog- 
nize it  as  a  time-honored  and  ever-fertile  mother  of  the  false  as  well  as  of  the  true. 

What  share  of  fact  is  there  then,  I  asked,  in  the  underlying  substratum  and  foun- 
dation of  this  theory  of  the  partisans  of  Gold  and  x>ersecutors  of  Silver,  in  this  as- 
sumed antithesis  this  supposed  mutual  exclusivencss  of  jurisdiction  between  edict, 
decree,  legislationf  law,  the  arlntrary  and  official  command  of  the  elate,  on  the  one  side,  and 
nature,  natural  laws,  the  needs  of  commerce,  the  wants  of  trade,  the  natwral  course  of  events, 
80  far  as  Money  is  concerned  f 

Contrast  there  is,  of  course,  and  ever  will  be. 

But  to  what  extent  are  the  Precious  Metals,  and  Coin  made  of  them,  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  these  great  forces,  respectively?  What  is  this  ''natural"  state  of 
affairs  to  which  points  this  theory  of  the  partisan  of  Gold,  of  the  persecutor  of  Silver  f 

Obedient  to  this  hint  I  followed  Money  to  its  state  of  nature,  to  an  imagined  origin  of 
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Beport  of  the  intematioiial  conference  on  weights,  measures  and  coins,  held  in  Paiti| 
Jane  18G7;  communicated  to  lord  Stanley  by  professor  Leone  LctI;  and  Beport  of 
the  master  of  the  Mint  and  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  on  the  international  monetaiy  0Qa> 
ference  held  in  Paris,  June,  1867.    London,  March  1868. 

East  India  Currency.    Copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 

Government  of  India  to  consider  the  question  of  the  currency.    16  March  16C6. 
Pari.  pap. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  decimal  coinage  commissioners.    London,  1^7. 

Final  report  of  the  decimal  coinage  commissioners.    London,  1859. 

Beport  of  the  Currency  Commission.    Calcutta,  1867. 

Beport.    Banks  of  Issue.    Loudon,  22d  July,  1875. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Depreciation  of  Silver 
[Goschen,  Baxter,  C.  B.  Denison,  Kirkman  Hodgson,  Hubbard,  Lord  G.  Hamilton, 
Massey,  Mulholland,  Fawcett,  Cave,  Shaw,  Hermon,  Sir  C.  Mills],  together  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix.  Londoi^ 
1876. 

Beturn,  East  India  (Silver).    22d  March,  1677, 

Beturn,  East  India  (Silver).     11th  August,  1877.        t 

Beport,  Gold  and  Silver  (Hall  Marking).    London,  July  31st,  1878. 

FEANCE. 

Premier  Bapport  du  Comity  des  Monnoies  1^  TAaBembl^  Nationale.    Paris^  Imp^  d0 

la  B^p.    1790.    (Beprinted  in  English,  see  page  26a) 

Second  Bapport  et  ibidem. 

BiiRABEAU.  Observations  pr61iminaires  snr  le  Bapport  du  Comity  des  Moonoiefl^  c( 
M6moire  snr  la  Constitution  Mon6tuire.  Paris,  Imp.  de  laB^pub.,  1790,  {Set»' 
tracUt,  page  297.) 

civil  society.  Civil  society,  I  saw,  implied  the  ^^rowing  recognition  of  obligations,  and 
an  inchoate  but  progressive  enforcement  of  them.  These  obligationa  implied  ooo- 
straint  of  the  free  will  of  the  individual  by  the  free  will  of  the  oommunity,  or  of  ita 
appointed  ruler ;  and  hence,  as  compared  with  previous  oonditions  of  its  constitaeot 
parts,  society  itself  meant  something  artificial,  arbitrary,  official;  and  the  coatnst 
could  only  be,  in  important  respects,  heightened  as  time  went  on,  for  while  the  indif 
vidual  was  bom  and  died,  society  did  not  suffer  death,  and  its  corporate  exislenoe, 
through  its  perpetuation,  gathered  accumulation  of  authority. 

What  was  the  position  of  Money  in  this  change  f  Was  it  not,  I  asked,  a  eonstitaent 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  society! 

These  obligations  of  which  I  have  spoken,  this  differentiation  of  functions  inyolTed 
a  division  of  labor,  and  compensations  must  be  made  by  one  part  of  society  to  another, 
and  notably  to  the  governor  by  the  governed. 

And  what  is  this  but  saying  that  tribute  and  taxes  are  therefore  indispensable  to 
civil  society  t  ^ 

Again,  without  sanction  of  some  sort,  the  obligations  of  law  are  ineffective.  Of 
what  avail  this  moral  growth,  this  recognition  and  creation  of  obligations,  this  8ea« 
of  the  right  to  enforce  them,  if  there  be  no  means  of  enforcement,  no  power  to  com- 
pel to  submission  the  individual  who  is  insubordinate  to  ihe  ooUectiTe  will  f  Hence 
the  command  of  obedience  to  the  law  must  be  supplemented  by  adequate  meam, 
either  of  prevention  or  of  punishment.  In  fine,  a  Penalty  must  be  impoeed  fbr  trans- 
gression. In  many  cases  this  penalty,  being  proportioned  to  the  offense,  must  be,  not 
loss  of  life  nor  mutilation  of  limb,  not  loss  of  liberty  nor  of  privilege,  but  a  simple 
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Pbieuii.  Rapport  sur  la  loi  des  mozinaies  fait  an  nom  de  la  Cominission  dcs  finances 
an  Conseil  des  Cinq-Cents.    Paris,  An  VI. 

Gaudix.  Premier  Rapport  dn  Ministre  des  Finances  anx  Conseils  snr  Ics  Monnaies. 
Paris,  Imp.  de  la  R^pnb.,  An  XI. 

B^HENGER.  Premier  Rapport  sur  les  monnaies. — Section  des  Finances.— Citoyen  36- 
renger  rapporteur.    Paris,  Imp.  de  la  R^pub.,  An  X. 

B^r.KNGER.  Second  Rapport  snr  les  monnaies. — Section  des  Finances. — Citoyen  B<S- 
renger  rapporteur.    Paris,  An  X.    (See  extracU,  page  723.) 

Gaudin.  Second  Rapport  da  Ministre  des  Finances  anx  Conseils  do  la  R^pnblique 
sur  les  monnaies.    Paris,  Imp.  de  la  R^pub.,  An  XI.    {See  extracts j  page  — .)  • 

Rapport  an  Roi  snr  Fadministratiou  des  finances,  par  le  Comte  de  Chabrol,  Mar.  15, 
1830.     (Partie  intitule  CemmissUm  des  Monnaies,) 

Dumas  et  ColmoKt.    Rapports  b,  M.  le  Ministre  des  Finances,  1838-1840. 

MiNisiiiRE  DES  FINANCES.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  cbarg^e  d'^tadier  la  question 
mon^taire.  F6Tr.  22, 1858.  Documents  relatifs^  la  question  mon^taire.  4°.  Paris, 
Impr.  imp.,  1858. 

MlNISliOlE  DES  FZNANCB8  BT  MlNISXitRB  DE  l/AORICULTURB,  DU  COMMERCE  ET  DES 

TRAVAUX  PUBLICS. — Enqudto  sur  les  principes  et  les  faits  g^n^raux  qui  r^gissent  la 
circulation  mon^taire  ct  fidnciaire.  Depositions  ^crites,  fran^aises  et  6traug<^res.  6 
Tol.,  4^.    Paris,  Impr.  imp.,  1867-187-. 

Rapport  k  S.  E.  M.  le  Ministre  des  Finances,  an  nom  de  la  commission  charge 
d^examiner  la  question  des  monnaies  divisionnaire  d'argent.  [Schneider,  Pres't,  De 
Parien,  Dumas,  Michel  Cheralier,  Vuitry,  Guoin,  Pelonze,  De  S^narmont,  De  Bos- 
redon,  De  Bonnechose.]    Paris,  Impr.  imp.,  1862.) 

Mi?nsTi:RE  DES  FINANCES.  Rapport  de  la  commission  charge  d'^tndier  la  question 
de  r^talon  mon^taire.    Paris,  1867. 

transfer  of  property  to  the  injured  party  or  to  the  State.  So  again  in  matters  not 
criminal  in  their  nature,  when  specific  performance  of  obligation,  refused  by  the 
recalcitrant  party,  cannot  be  conveniently  enforced  by  the  State,  the  iigured  party 
must  be  made  whole  by  a  transfer  to  him  of  the  property  of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  if  the  origin  of  society  implies  an  attempt  at  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  it  also  implies  fines  and  damages. 

And  what  is  the  substance,  the  material  of  tribute  and  fine,  of  taxes  and  dam- 
ages t    Evidently,  whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  Money. 

The  power  which  demands  them  must  say  in  what  commodity  the  command  can 
be  lawfully  satisfied,  and  whatever  use  there  may  be  of  payment  ''in  kind, "  yet  the 
Institution  of  Money  is  in  existence.  Cattle  or  shells,  salt  or  silver,  something  has 
become  for  the  occasion  Lawful  Money  and  Legal  Tender. 

Conmierce,  be  it  not  forgotten,  has  been  contemporaneously  present  in  the  evolution 
of  society,  and  commerce  has  created  a  medium  of  exchange  out  of  something  generally 
acceptable  as  an  equivalent  The  individual  has  obeyed  his  needs,  and  he,  as  well  as 
society,  has  made  use  of  a  Money.  Nay,  the  individual  and  the  State,  the  oonvenience 
of  both  conspiring  to  that  end,  have  used  the  same  conmiodity  as  Money.  The  mer- 
chandise which  serves  as  income  and  expenditure  of  the  State,  and  the  enforced  trans- 
fer of  which  gives  law  its  sanction,  has  also  supplied  to  the  individual  that  ''third 
thing  to  be  compared  with  others,"  that  "measure"  which,  in  facilitating  exchange 
and  the  division  of  labor,  furthers  civilization. 

The  Money  of  commerce,  therefore,  and  the  Money  of  the  State  are  materially  one ; 
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ExFOSiTiox  rxiTERSELLE  DB  1867.    CoDiit^  des  poidfl  et  mesnres  et  des  monnaie& 

Rapport  conceniaiit  Puniformit^  des  poids.    Paris,  Juillet  1867. 
MiNisT^KE  DES  FINANCES. — ^Docuinents   relatifs   h  la  question  mon^taire.    Pans, 

18C)8.     4^. 
pRoc&s-VERDAUX  ot  rapport  de  la  commission  mon^taire  de  1867,  relatifs  h  la  question 

de  r^talon.    2  vols.  4°.     Paris,  Impr.  imp.,186ti. 
PROc£:s-y£RBAUX  et  rapport  do  la  commission  mon^taire  de  1868,  sniviB  d'aonexe^ 

relatives  h  la  question  mon^tairc.    2  vols.  4°.    Paris,  1869. 

COXSEIL  SUP^RIEUR  DU  COMMERCE,  DE  L'aGRICULTURE  ET  DE  L*IXDU8TKIE.— Enqnft*? 

sur  la  question  mon6taire.    2  vols,  4^.    Procds-verbaux  dee  d^b^rations  du  Conseil 
Bup^rieur.    Rapports.    Depositions.    Paris,  Impr.  nation  ale,  1872. 

S£nat.  (Session  1877-1878.)  Proc^verbaux  des  stances  de  la  commission  d'enqn^e 
sur  los  souffrances  du  commerce  et  de  I'lndustrie  et  sur  les  moyens  d'y  porter  remtJe. 
1  vol.  4°.    Impr.  du  S^nat,  Versailles,  1878. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Uebersichten  Uber  die  in  den  Staaten  des  Norddeutschen  Bundes  stattgehabten  Aq»- 

praegungen  und  Einziebungen  von  Gold-,  Sllber-  und  Kupfer-MUnzen.    No.  b  der 

Actenstiicke  des  Bundesratbs,  Session  1869,  Berlin.    Fol. 
MoTiVEN  des  Gesetzes  vom  9.    JuU  1873.    Mit  Zusaetzen.    Berlin,  1873. 
TJebersichten  iiber  die  in  den  Staaten  des  deutscben  Reicbs  bis  Ende  1871  statt^e- 

babten  Ausprligungenund  Eirziebungen  vonMiinzen,    (Actenstttcke  zuden  Veriiaiui- 

lungen  des  deutscben  Reicbstags,  Sess.  1873.) 
I. — ^VI.  Denkschriften  iiber  die  AusfUbrung  der  MUnzgesetzgebung.    (Vom  Beicli:^ 

kanzler  dem  Reicbstage  mitgetbeilt  und  abgedruckt  in  den  Acteustiicken  za  dfu 

Verbandlungen  des  Reicbstags,  1673  bis  1878.) 

but  the  origin  of  tbis  unique  product  is  two-fold.  It  is  referable  to  distinct  tbongfa  coi* 
related  causes.  In  demand  for  a  Money  tbe  total  free  will  of  man  has,  so  to  speak, 
divided  itself  into  two  channels  of  volition.  The  necessities  of  government,  in  trhith 
is  incorporated  a  part  of  the  free  will  of  man,  conspires  with  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual who  makes  exchanges  with  his  fellows,  in  the  creation  and  in  the  maintenance  l>y 
all  tbe  force  of  private  law  of  the  Institution  of  Money. 

So,  in  later  stages  of  development,  the  existence  of  a  form  of  capital  which  can  be 
most  easily  transported  in  space  and  preserved  in  time  finds  its  Support  in  that  activitj 
of  tbe  law  to  which  interest,  fungibility,  negotiability,  are  to  be  referred.  In  tbe 
lore  of  possession  and  of  property,  that  debatable  ground  both  of  practice  and  of 
legal  doctrine.  Money  acquires  a  standing  entirely  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
movable  commodities,  and  a  loan  of  Money  becomes  different  in  the  eye  of  the  lav 
from  tbe  loan  of  other  commodities,' while  the  right  of  drawing  interest  as  now  refog- 
nized  is  the  product  of  a  slow  evolution  of  legal  right. 

Such,  then,  seemed  to  me,  in  brief,  the  nature  of  the  Institution  of  Money.  It  is  this 
phase  of  Coin  which  is  neglected  in  the  postulate  first  mentioned. 

Now,  tbis  Institution  of  Money  evidently  necessitates  In  each  nation  theselectiwiof 
some  particular  commodity  to  be  used  as  Money  by  its  members,  and  the  initialiTe  and 
control  of  tbis  selection  is  in  the  centralized  power  of  the  State. 

We  see  here  tbe  power  of  legislation  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word. 

In  every  nation,  arising  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  organized  existence,  there  is  an 
universal  and  persistent  need  to  employ  something  not  merely  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, but  as  the  Legal  Instrument  of  Valuation  and  Legal  Means  of  Payment,  as 
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HOLLAND. 

A.  Vroux.    [Report  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  the  Coinage.  ] 
Rapport  der  Staats  commiseie  over  de  Muntquestie,  1872. 

ITALY. 

MixoHExn  E  FiNALi.  Relazione  della  circolazione  cartacea.  Esposizione  storica 
delle  vicende  e  degli  effetti  del  corso  forzoso  in  Italia,  con  documenti  a  corredo,  etc, 
4to.    Rome,  1875. 

KoTiziE  intomo  all'  Ordinamento  Bancario  ed  al  Corso  Forzato  negli  Stati  Uniti  di 
America,  in  Rnasia,  nell'  Impero  Austro-Ungarico  e  in  Francia.    1876. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Wallenberg.  [Report  to  the  Swedish  Ooyemment  on  the  Conference  of  1867.  Stock- 
holm, 1867.] 

0.  J.  Broch.  [Report  to  the  Norwegian  Qoyemment  on  the  Conference  of  1867. 
Christiania,  1867.] 

Rapport  de  la  Commission  charge  d'^tudier  la  question  mon^taire.    Stockholm,  1871. 

SWITZERLAND. 

3(^SSAGE  dn  Conseil  F^^ral  &  I'Aseembl^  ffiddrale  tonchant  les  Monnaies.    Da  30 

ddeembre  1859.    (C.  Feer-Herzog.) 
Bericht  der  Mehrheit  der  national  rathlichen  Miinz-Kommission    •    ...    in  Be- 

treff  auf  die  Milnzfrage,  1859. 
Rapport  an  Conseil  FMdral  Suisse  sur  la  Conference  Mondtaire  de  Jan.  1874,  par  Feer- 

Herzog  et  Lardy.    Berne,  1874. 

Lawful  Money  and  Legal-Tender.  It  is  legislation  which  directs  this  universal  and 
persistent  force  upon  this  or  upon  that  coumiodity,  and  in  marshaling  the  force  of 
human  self-interest  upon  its  side  it  provides  effective  means  for  the  execution  of  its 
edicts.  It  thus  affects  the  demand  for  the  commodity  selected,  and  if  this  be  so,  the 
second  and  fourth  Postulates  of  the  partisan  of  Gold  are  shown  to  be  errroneous.  In 
modem  days  this  initiative  and  control  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  State. 
Centralization  has  grasped  the  reins  of  Money.  The  great  modem  movements  iu  ex- 
tension of  what  we  call  the  ''credit  system''  are  an  indefinite  expansion  of  these  very 
obligations  over  which,  by  fixing  means  of  their  fulfillment,  the  legislature  and  the 
court  inevita})ly  hold  Jurisdiction. 

But  it  may  be  supposed— and  great  minds  have  naively  sanctioned  this  error — that 
there  is  no  range  of  choice  for  the  legislator  in  the  selection  of  Money ;  that  he  is  pow- 
erless in  the  hands  of  commerce :  so  that  his  functions  are  merely  ministerial,  and  his 
efficient  influence  niU 

Let  us  examine,  in  this  connection,  the  third  Postulate,  "  The  stamp  of  the  mint  ia 
merely  an  official  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness."  ' 

Is  this  true  ?    Is  not  the  stamp  of  the  mint  far  more  f 

By  that  stamp,  bullion,  which  before  was  only  potential  Money,  a  part  of  the  phys- 
ical basis  of  the  world's  great  Institution  of  Money,  has  become  actual  Money  in  the 
State  which  coins  it.  Through  that  stamp,  the  piece  of  metal  has  become  a  means  of 
payment,  at  schedule  rates,  of  all  obligations  enforcible  within  the  borders  of  that 
State.    Through  that  stamp  the  commodity,  bullion,  has  become  the  commodity,  Money. 

Now,  in  itself  this  formula,  this  ''official  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness,"  does 
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Rapport    ....    but  la  Conf($reiice  de  Jan.-F^v.  1875,  par  Kern  et  Feer-Henog. 

Rapport    ....    sur  la  Conf($rence  de  Jany-Fdv.  1876,  par  Kern  et  Feer-Henog. 

La  Coxf^rence  Monetaire  Am^ricaine.  Rapport  an  Conseil  F^d6ral  Suiflse  par  MM. 
Feer-Herzog  et  Lardy.    Berne,  1878.    {See  extracts j  page  — .) 

UNITED  STATES. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  Notes  on  the  establisliment  of  a  Money  Unit  and  of  a  Coinage 
for  the  United  States,  1874.    {Re^frinied,    Seepage  437.) 

Albert  Gallatin  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury).  Letter  to  a  committee  of  the  Honse 
of  RepreRAntatives  on  the  Valuation  of  Foreign  Coin.  Dec.  17,  1810.  American 
State  Papers,  Finance,  II,  457. 

Alexander  Hamilton.  Report  (as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  on  the  Mint  Watih* 
ington,  1792.    {Reprinted,    See  page  454.) 

W.  H.  Crawford.  Report  (as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  on  the  circuladon.  Wash* 
ington,  1820.    {Reprinted,    Seepage  502.) 

Report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Currency,  Feh.  21,  Irit 
on  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  relative  value  of  the  Gold  hereafter  to  be  coiniti 
at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States.  2d  Sess.,  16th  Cong.,  H.  R.  54.  {Reprinted,  *^ 
page  554.) 

S.  D.  Ingham.  Report  (as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  on  the  relative  value  of  (Soil 
and  Siiver,  d&c.    Washington,  18:i0.    {Reprinted.    Seepage  558L) 

Report,  Dec.  15,  1830,  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  state  of  the 
Current  Coins,  by  Mr.  Sanford.    2l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  S.  R.  3. 

not  explain  the  nature  of  the  commodity  bullion.  It  does  not  explain  the  nature  4 
the  commodity  Money.  Nor  does  it  indicate  the  reasons  why  this  stamp  works  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

Evidently,  then,  this  ''official  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness,''  to  which  mo^ 
economists  try  to  limit  the  activity  of  the  legislator,  is  essential  in  the  doctrine  of 
Money,  Just  as  in  war  the  clothing,  the  uniform  of  the  soldier,  the  title  of  the  officer 
are  really  matters  of  first  importance. 

An  army  naked  and  without  organization  is  evidently  as  little  to  be  thought  of  aa 
Money  without  mints. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  to  dignify  this  matter  of  the  "stamp  of  the  mint  and  official 
certificate ''  to  the  position  of  being  an  exhaustive  formula  of  monetary  scfence,  is  it  nut 
as  if  we  should  gravely  assert  in  ponderous  volumes  that  campaigns  are  matters  of 
epaulets,  and  that  the  fate  of  nations  depends  upon  gold  braid  and  striped  pantaloons f 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  dictum,  instead  of  being  presented  as  an  c3chaQstiT« 
formula  of  science,  assume  the  more  modest  role  of  a  simple  rule  of  the  art  of  Mont^y. 
a  maxim  of  Monetary  Policy,  it  entirely  justifies  itself.  If  we  say  merely  "the  stami> 
of  the  mint  aught  to  be  ah  official  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness,''  which  is  as  if  one 
should  say,  "that  which  is  called  a  dollar  ought  to  he  worth  a  dollar"  in  the  market, 
we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  sound  and  solid  guide  to  action. 

It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  in  speaking  of  the  art  of  war,  "armies  should  be  dotbed, 
in  uniform,  and  be  commanded  by  officers  of  varied  grades  of  oonfmand." 

What  can  be  more  true  and  yet  more  innocent  of  scientifio  importance  f 

But  if  the  interpreters  of  Science  have  rejected  the  maxim  of  policy,  and  dling  to  tlM 
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Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives  on  CoinB,  etc., 
C.  P.  White,  chairman,  Feb.  19,  1834,  23d  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.,  H.  B.  No.  278, 116  pp.; 
containing  also  a  Beprint  of  the  Beport  of  March  17,  1832,  on  the  State  of  the 
Coins,  by  Mr.  White,  chairman  for  the  similar  committee,  and  of  a  Beport  of  Feb. 
22,  1831,  upon  the  proposed  Legal  Tender  of  Dollars  of  the  New  American  GoveiTi- 
ments  and  of  five-franc  pieces,  by  Mr.  White,  chairman  of  a  select  committee,  &c. 
{See  extracts,  page  673b) 

Samuel  Moore.  Beport  on  the  Belative  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  etc.,  in  a 
letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  Jan.  11,  1833.    {See  extracts,  page  678.) 

S.  Bttgglbs.  Beport  to  the  Department  of  State  concerning  the  International  Mon- 
etary Conference  of  1867.    Washington,  1869. 

Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  *the  General  Land  Office  of  the  United  States,  dated 
October  15, 1867.    Published  by  order  of  Congress.    Washington,  1868. 

J.  Boss  Brown.  Beport  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Communicated  to  Congress  March  5, 1868.  Washington, 
1868.    pp.674. 

J.  W.  Tatlor.  Beport  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  May  2,  1868.    Washington,  1868. 

Majority  export  on  International  Coinage,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Sher- 
man, 1868. 

Minority  report  on  International  Coinage,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Morgan, 
186a 

Memorandum.  Metrical  system  of  international  coinage.  Washington,  Treasury 
Department,  April,  1869. 

formula  of  science,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  more  advanced  in  the  art  of  war  than  in 
the  doctrine  of  Money,  the  great  art  of  peace. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  another  dictum  which  rejoices  in  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  support  of  some  distinguished  men.  **It  is  impossible  io  establish  an  unalterable 
ratio  between  the  two  metals."  A  dispassionate  consideration  will,  I  think,  show  that  this 
dictum  is  likewise  true  to  a  slight  extent,  and  untrue  to  a  very  great  extent.  And  this 
modicum  of  truth,  like  the  skin  of  the  Dead  Sea  Apple,  is  on  the  outside,  and,  inter- 
cepting the  glance,  deceives  the  unwary  eye.  Does  not  this  dictum  stand,  in  fact, 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  doctrine  **itis  impossible  for  a  man  to  draw  a  line  absolutely 
straight";  or  is  it  not,  in  truth,  parallel  with  the  denial  of  the  possibility  that  the 
world  can  show  two  things  which  are  exactly  alike  f 

Undoubtedly  if  the  civilized  nations  were  to  Join  in  coinage  of  both  metals  at  one 
ratio,  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  of  exchanges  of  the  metals  might  still  be  made 
at  a  different  ratio.  Human  firee  will  is  not  likely  to  abdicate  its  privileges  in  favor 
of  a  Coinage  Treaty.  Of  course  a  single  exchange  made  anywhere  in  the  world,  at  a 
ratio  above  or  below  that  fixed  by  the  supposed  Treaty  of  Christendom,  would  make 
the  desired  break  in  the  uniformity.  When  the  strain  is  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
the  strength  of  a  chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link.  Of  course  no  matter  where  the 
break  is  in  the  line,  if  there  be  a  break  the  line  is  not  absolutely  straight.  If  two 
objects  be  in  ever  so  slight  degree  dissimilar  their  identity  disappears.  So  it  is  true 
that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  in  permanence  and  universally  a  fixed  ratio  between 
the  metals,  as  it  is  true  that  no  one  can  draw  a  line  absolutely  straight  or  show  two 
things  that  are  exactly  alike. 

But  at  the  same  time  this  so-called  impossibility  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two 
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Proceedikos  of  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of  1867,  etc.  (Ex.  Doc  Na 
14,  40th  Congress,  Second  Session.)    Washington,  1868. 

WiixiAM  P.  Blake.  Report  npon  the  Precious  Metals.  (In  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exx>08ition,  1867).    Washington,  18G9. 

Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission.  [John  P.  Jones,  Bogy,  Boutwell,  of  the  Sen- 
ate; Willard,  Bland,  Gibson,  of  the  House;  Prof.  Francis  Bowen  and  Hon.  W.  & 
Groesbeck.  Geo.  M.  Weston,  secretary.  ]  Constitated  in  pursuance  of  act  of  Con- 
gress, August  14,  1876.    Vol.  I,  Washington,  1877;  Vol.  II,  1879. 

mXERNATlOJ^AL  CONFERENCES. 

1867. 

# 
MiXLSTkRE  DES  ATFAiRES  ^RANOlsRES.    [FRANCE.]    Conference  mou^taire  intemft- 

tionale.      Proc^s-verbaux.     [Marquis  de  Moustier  et  Prince  Napoleon  Presets,  Be 

Parieu  Vice-Preset,  B^^.  Von  Hock,  B°".  Von  Schwoizcr,  Von  Herrmann,  Von  Haindl, 

Fortamps,  Graf  von  Moltke-Hvitfcldt,  Ruggles,  De  Lavenay,  Herbet,  Dutilleul,  T. 

Graham,  Rivers  Wilson,  Delyannis,  Chev.  Artom,  Giordano,  Vrolik,  Mees,  Comte 

D'Avila,  Vicente  De  Villa-Maior,  Meinecke,  Herzog,  Von  Jacobi,  Wallenberg,  Brocb, 

Kern,  Djemil-Pacha,  B^^  von  Soden,  Clavery,  Roux,  Feer-Herzog.]    Pans,  Impr. 

imp.,  1867. 

E.   De  Parieu.     Rapport  de  la  conference  Internationale  de  1867.     Paris,  Impr 

imp.,  1867. 

metals  is  as  unworthy  to  support  a  statesman  in  denying  the  possibility  or  desirability 
of  a  successful  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio,  as  the  impossibility  of  making  anything 
straight,  or  of  making  two  things  alike,  is  unworthy  to  prevent  the  constmction  of 
machinery  and  works  of  engineering.  Machinery  and  engineering  works  all  demand, 
for  their  perfection,  straight  lines  and  identity  between  different  parts.  At  the  samfi 
time  substantial  straightness,  substantial  identity,  will  suffice.  In  practice  the 
infinitely  small  can  be  neglected  by  the  engineer  and  mechanician ;  why  not  by  the 
statesman,  why  not  by  the  economist  f 

Returning  now  to  our  question  we  ask,  what  are  the  facts  in  this  matter  of  the  Legis- 
lator's choice  of  Material  of  Monoy^  Leaving  Copper  out  of  account,  to-day  there  aie 
various  weights  of  Gold  and  various  weights  of  Silver.  Cannot  the  Legislator  &s.  the 
weight  of  coin  as  he  will  f 

Again,  there  are  the  two  metals  taken  together  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and 
they  can  be  taken  at  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ratios  to  each  other. 

And  the  protean  forms  of  credit.  Metallic  Tokens  and  Paper  Money,  are  also  con- 
stantly  at  hand. 

The  history  of  our  century  is  full  of  legislative  acts  of  selection  of  these  kinds. 

A  consideration  of  facts  comparatively  familiar  will  plainly  show  that  if  in  one 
nation  the  Monetary  Legislator  has  avoided  the  Scylla  of  Paper  Money,  and  with 
a  single  metal  sails  past  the  Charybdis  of  a  ratio,  yet  he  is  still  at  sea ;  he  must  either 
select  afresh,  or  he  must  maintain,  some  fixed  weight  of  that  single  metal  as  the  legit- 
imate successor  of  that  National  Unit  of  Valuation  which  the  past  has  transmitted  to 
his  care.  And  that  Unit  of  Valuation  must  be  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  great 
fluctuation  in  its  Purchasing  Power.  If  the  single  metal  faU  to  support  that  unit 
steadily,  the  Legislator  must  be  ready  to  change  his  course,  and  to  hoist  what  sail  of 
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1878. 

MmiSTJCBE  DBS  AFFAIRES  ^TBANG^ES.  [FRANCS.]  Configrence  Mon^taiie  Intema- 
tioiuile  de  1878.  [Baralis,  Broch,  Delyanni,  Feer-Heizog,  Fenton,  Gamier,  Gosohen, 
Gibbs,  Gordon,  Groesbeck,  Yon  HengelmUUer,  Horton,  Jagerschmidty  Graf  Yon 
Kiifatein,  Mees,  PirmeZy  Conte  Bnscom,  Bessmann,  L^n  Say,  Sir  T.  L.  Seccombe, 
De  Thoemer,  Yrolik,  Waem,  Walker.]    Paris,  Impr.  Kationale,  1878. 

CONFERENCES  OF  THE  LATIN  MONETARY  UNION. 

HiNiST±RE  DE8  AFFAIRES  i^RANOiiRES.  [FRANCE.]  Conference  mon^taire  entie  Ift 
Belgique,  la  France,  Pltalie  et  la  Suisse,  1874.  Proc^&-verbaux.  3  vols.  4^.  Paris, 
Imprimerie  nationale,  1874. 

[The  same,]  1875. 

[The  same,]  1876. 

[The  same,]  1878. 

law  is  needed  (whether  it  be  an  Act  of  Suspension  of  Cash  Payments,  or  of  the  **  Bank 
Act,"  or  a  new  Act  of  Coinage  or  of  Legal  Tender),  if  only  he  can  keep  free  of  the 
breakers.  It  must  also  be  clearly  remembered  that  for  the  Monetary  Legislator  there 
is  no  port  of  refVige  absolutely  safe.  Money  is  only  by  courtesy  a  part  of  a  Metric 
System ;  it  is  folly  to  forget,  as  the  monetary  metrologist  is  constantly  doing,  that 
there  is  no  real  "  stundard  of  value" ;  the  safest  of  all  safe  footing  for  the  Monetary 
Legislator  is  at  best  but  an  Instrument  of  Yaluation  that  contracts  and  expands  un- 
der the  action  of  demand  and  supply,  and  it  is  as  true  of  the  Monetary  Legislator  as 
of  the  mariner  that  constant  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety.  And  the  safety  of  the 
Money  interests  of  commerce  lies  in  keeping  Money  under  the  constant  protection  of 
wise  laws. 

Such,  then,  are,  in  brief,  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  felt  it  necessary  in  pre- 
senting a  list  of  modem  publications  concerning  Money,  to  warn  the  student  against 
error  by  vindicating  to  the  Jurist  and  to  the  Statesman  a  Jurisdiction  in  the  doctrine 
of  Money,  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  professed  Economist. 

It  remains,  however,  to  anticipate  a  reply  which  will  naturally  occur  to  one  who 
has  pinned  his  faith  upon  the  Postulates  which  I  seek  to  refute.  I  desire  to  say  clearly, 
therefore,  that  the  position  here  ascribed  to  Law  in  the  learning  of  Money  in  no  sense 
demands  the  exclusion  of  a  single  one  of  the  other  elements  of  this  learning  which  I  seek 
to  set  forth  in  this  list.  The  entire  tide  of  human  action,  the  entire  material  of  which 
X>olitical  and  economic  science  treat,  have,  of  course,  been  elements  of  the  conflict  of 
forces  of  which  the  monetary  status  at  any  given  time  is  the  outcome.  The  position 
of  law  is  merely  that  of  the  seeing  eye,  the  guiding  hand,  the  will  directly,  specially, 
to  the  maintenance  of  Money. 

Law  alone  has  acted  with  constant  and  effective  force  in  one  general  direction  tQ 
this  end. 

Amid  a  wilderness  of  conditions  the  law  has  been  a  cause. 

In  a  state  of  quiescence  one  may  remain  ignorant  of  the  persistent  force  of  monotaiy 
law ;  just  as  one  can  remain  unconscious  of  the  force  of  gravitation.  But  the  force  is 
there,  and  the  maxim,  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one,  is  also  in  force  in  both 
cases.  The  innocence  with  which  one  may  slip  from  a  precipice  or  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  avalanche  is  no  preservative  against  death  from  such  attempts  to  ignore  the 
S.  Ex.68 i8 
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Peletiah  Webster.    Nataie  and  operation  of  Money,  with  eaaays  on  finanoei  ete. 

8^.    Philadelphia,  1791. 
D.  Magens.    Inqoiry  into  the  real  difference  between  actnal  Money,  consisting  of  gold 

and  silver,  and  paper  Money.    Also,  examinations  into  the  constitntioDS  of  banks. 

S9.    London,  1804. 
Chables  Jenkikson,    a  treatise  on  the  coins  of  the  realm  by  Charles,  Earl  of  LiTcr* 
.  pool.    1  vol.  4°.    Oxford,  1805. 
H.  Thornton.    Inqniry  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  paper  credit  of  Grett 

Britain.    8^.    London,  1807. 
Ch.  Murhard.    Ueber  Geld-MUnze.    Cassel  nnd  Marbnrg,  1809. 
J.  C.  L.  SiMONDE  de  Sismondi.    Da  papier-monnaie  dans  lea  Etats  Autiichieos,  et 

des  moyens  de  le  sapprimer.    8°.    Weimar,  1810. 

force  of  gravitation.  And,  like  gravitation,  the  power  of  law  can  be  effective  althoogb 
its  activity  be  not  apparent.  It  can  be  active  by  what,  fh>m  a  partial  point  of  view, 
would  seem  merely  passive,  negative,  mere  acts  of  omission. 

It  is  strange  to  what  an  extent  some  thinkers  have  been  blinded  to  this  truth ;  as  if 
a  Statute  any  more  than  a  granite  bowlder  could  lose  its  weight  by  lying  stiUI 

An  illustration  close  at  hand  will  perhaps  clear  up  this  contrast  between  conditiont 
and  a  cause.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  Austndian  and  Califomian  Gold, 
added  to  the  outflow  of  Siberia,  threatened  to  bear  down  to  permanent  depreciation 
the  entire  stock  of  the  World's  Money,  France  and  England  were  called  upon  bj  m- 
tain  thinkers  to  demonetize  Gold.  It  could  have  been  done.  English  and  FrcDch 
statutes  had  as  much  power  to  outlaw  Gold  in  England  and  in  France,  as  had  tbr 
statutes  of  Holland  and  the  statutes  of  Belgium  to  exclude  it  firom  Legal  Tender  ii 
those  States.  Parliament  and  Emperor  could  have  passed  the  Statutes,  had  thef  d^ 
sired  it.  Tbey  refused  to  do  it.  The  older  Statutes  remained  in  force.  They  miis- 
tained  Gold  in  its  Monetaiy  privileges,  and  they  saved  Gold.  But  for  statutes,  to  be 
read  in  the  books  which  I  have  cited,  Gold  would  have  been  where  Silver  is  to-dsT. 

And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  merely  because  the  statates  had  been  in  force  for  a  loo; 
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Essay  on  the  theory  of  money  and  exchange.    8^.    London,  1811. 
Ai.KXANPER  VON  HcMBOLDT.    Efisai  politique  snr  la  Nonvelle  Espagne.    Paris,  1811. 
(English  translation,  New  York,  1811.) 

D.  BiCARDO.  The  high  price  of  bnllion  a  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes; 
8^.    London,  1810. 

Chalmebs  (Geo.)    Considerations  on  Commerce,  Bnllion  and  Coin.    Lend.,  1811. 
John  T.  Kosun.    Short  Statement  of  the  Trade  in  Gold  Bullion,  etc.,  etc.    Liverpool, 

1811. 
I.  P.  Smith.    Elements  of  the  Science  of  Money,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 

laws  of  nature.    8^.    London,  1813. 

J.  WiTHEHSPOON.  Essay  on  Money  as  a  Medium  of  Commerce.  12°.  Edinburgh| 
1815. 

Zach-Gaixabd.    Be  la  conservation  du  numeraire  en  Fpance.    Paris,  Avril,  1816. 

Hartineau.  Du  nunf(^aire  et  des  moyens  de  remplace  celui  qui  sortira  de  la  France, 
Paris,  1816. 

E.  Tatham.  Observations  on  the  scarcity  of  Money,  and  its  e£fects  upon  the  public; 
8o,    London,  1816.    (In  "The  Pamphleteer.") 

J. -A.  Letronne.  Considerations  g^n^rales  sur  revaluation  des  monnaies  grecques  et 
romaines,  et  sur  la  valeur  de  Tor  et  de  Targent  avant  la  d^couverte  de  rAmerique; 
4°.    Paris,  1817. 

time  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Gold  Discoveries,  law  was 
powerless  I 

Of  course  it  should  be  understood  that  while  Law  remained  a  cause  there  was  a 
change  of  monetary  conditiouH ;  the  discovery  of  the  Gold  fields  and  their  coloniza- 
tion, like  these  laws  which  maintained  Gold,  were  also  acts,  and  of  course  they  cannot 
be  left  out  of  account,  but  there  was  in  them  no  centralized  power  molding  the  In- 
stitution of  Money  to  definite  ends.  Add  to  the  secrets  of  the  earth  the  Nature  of 
Man,  with  his  adventurous  spirit  of  gain,  and  Australia  and  California  are  accounted 
for.  Swarms  of  men  sought  profit  in  exhuming  the  yellow  metal  from  untrodden  fields. 
But  would  they  have  sought  it  as  they  did  if  the  yellow  metal  had  not  been  Money  t 
In  any  event  the  Monetary  Policy  of  the  World  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  Laws. 

I  may  in  conclusion  glance  at  a  truth  which  has  been  permitted  to  assume  in  the 
eyeeof  thinkers  proporiions  so  exaggerated  as  to  obscure  other  truths  more  important. 
Monetary  laws  have  been  passed  by  great  States  and  yet  have  shown  themselves 
powerless.  Upon  the  Statute  Books  of  England,  of  France,  of  the  United  States,  are 
monetary  laws  which  have,  for  a  generation  at  a  time,  remained  to  a  large  extent  a 
dead  letter. 

What  bearing  has  this  fact  upon  the  Position  of  Law  in  the  Doctrine  of  Money  f  To 
this  I  answer,  that  these  facts  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  I  have  stated. 
This  point  is  the  favorite  stumbling-block  of  the  two  extremes  in  this  great  contro- 
versy concerning  the  nature  of  Money ;  the  orihodox  ' '  free-trader  "  in  monetary  science  j 
who  knows  no  law,  but  that  of  " commerce ",  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Ihe  "Fiat 
Honey  man,"  who  sees  nothing  in  Money  but  a  "sign  of  the  will  of  the  Czar.* 

In  matters  of  Money  as  elsewhere  the  strong  rules  the  weak. 

An  enactment  that  confiicts  with  the  habits  and  interests  of  the  citizen  is  not  as  suc- 

*In  a  paper  on  "Extremes  of  opinion  on  the  canaation  of  the  Value  of  Money,  or  the  Laittez  /air§ 
theory  aad  Iwaii  Possoschkow,"  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  "Silver  and  Gold,"  1877, 1  have  tried  tally 
to  set  forth  this  contrast. 
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Dr.  Copleston,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Western,  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  Mr.Mosbet, 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviewers,  and  others :  showing  the  numberless  evils  now 
daily  resulting  from  our  present  false,  unjust,  and  ever-fluctuating  Money-Standard; 
recommending  also  a  plan  for  fixing  the  same  in  fhture  upon  a  permanently  reduced 
gold-scale  of  continental  prices,  taking  wheat  at  an  average  of  40b.  instead  of  80a 
the  quarter.    London,  1825. 

J.  L.  KI.CBER.  Das  MUnzwesen  in  Deutschland  nach  seinem  Jetzigen  Zustande,  mit 
GrundzUgen  zu  einem  MUnzvorein  deutscher  Bundesstaaten.  Stuttgart  und  VSlHo- 
gen,  1828. 

cessful  as  one  which  enlists  these  habits  and  interests  on  its  side.  In  like  manner  ai 
enactment  of  one  nation  'which  is  in  conflict  with  the  remainder  of  its  laws,  or  whick 
is  in  opposition  to  the  stronger  laws  of  other  i^ations,  will  naturally  fail  to  attain  its 
avowed  purpose.  Its  avowed  purpose,  or  the  purpose  imputed  to  it,  is,  in  a  word,nai 
the  test  of  its  power.  The  question  whether  this  or  that  enactment  will  exert  a  otr- 
tain  influence  upon  the  demand  or  supply  of  Money  is  not,  as  the  two  extremisfei  vooU 
suppose,  a  question  of  phraseology,  but  a  question  of  fact.  For  example,  the  La^ 
of  Legal  Tender  a  few  years  ago  made  the  Gold  Dollar  a  Legal  Tender  at  par  with 
Greenbacks  in  New  York,  and  the  Greenback  Dollar  a  Legal  Tender  at  par  with  Gold 
in  San  Francisco.  In  New  York  it  was  the  Greenback  and  not  the  Gold  Dollar,  wkik 
in  California  it  was  the  Gold  Dollar  and  not  the  Greenback  which  circulated.  AaL 
yet  this  fact  is  not  derogatory  to  the  views  I  have  stated. 

But  in  answering  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  wisest  coinage  policy  for  the  UnitedStatM. 
I  can  perhaps  even  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  sincerity  of  the  views  here  statr^ 
Since  the  Silver  Question  came  to  the  foreground,  in  1876, 1  have  endeavored  to  poist 
out  not  merely  the  unwisdom  but  the  danger  of  coining  any  Silver  at  all  in  the  Uutcd 
States ;  and  I  did  this  in  the  interest  of  Bimetallic  Union. 

Free  Coinage  here  while  £uroi>e  rejected  Silver  would  mean  Silver-MonometaDiac  in 
time  and  a  temporary  success  for  Gold-Monometallism  in  Europe;  and  to  create  adt- 
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private  and  government  paper  money.    S9.    London,  1630. 

W.  J.  R.  8.  Jacob.  An  historical  inquiry  into  the  production  and  consumption  of 
the  precious  metals.    2  vols.    London,  1831. 

AxBERT  Gallatin.  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  system  of  the 
United  States.    PhLladelpliia,  1831. 

L.  Al.  BbCsl.  Materialien  fUr  die  zn  erwartende  Reform  des  deatsohen  Mflnzwesens. 
2.  verb.  Anfi.    Hannover,  1631. 

J.  G.  HOFFMA27N.    Drei  Aufsaetze  tlber  das  MOnzweseu.    Berlin,  1832. 

James  Taylor.    An  Essay  on  Money ;  its  origin  and  use.    Lond.,  1638. 

An  Essay  on  the  Standard  and  Measure  of  Value.  By  the  author  of  an  ''Essay  on 
Money.''    2nd  edition.    Lond.,  1832. 

I).  6.  Lube.  Argument  against  the  gold  standard,  with  an  examination  of  the  oys- 
terns  of  Modem  economists.    8^.    London,  1832. 

WiUJAM  M.  Gouge.  A  Short  History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking  in  the  United 
States,  etc.,  etc.    372  pp.    Philadelphia,  1833. 

mand  for  Silver  here  was  in  fact  to  delay  that  process  of  education  by  which  Europe 
was  prepared  to  profit,  unless  we  should  relieve  her  for.a  time  of  the  necessity  of  study. 

A  law  for  restoration  of  Silver  on  a  par  with  Oold  in  our  Coinage,  while  it  wo]jLld  be 
nominally  Bimetallic  Legislation,  would  thus  only  further  the  ends  of  Monometallism, 
while  the  true  policy  for  the  time  was  to  remain  MonometaUio  in  practice,  coining 
only  Gold,  but  to  become  Bimetallic  in  precept,  exerting  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  in- 
fluence to  convince  Europe  by  the  logic  of  domestic  disaster,  as  well  as  by  argument, 
that  the  wisest  course  for  her  own  interest  was  to  join  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
current restoration  of  Silver. 

A  second  point  in  the  following  list,  an  explanation  of  which  may  prove  suggestive, 
is  the  absence  of  classification,  the  works  cited,  other  than  official  publications,  being 
placed  simply  in  the  order  of  their  publication.  This  was  done  not  merely  for  conven- 
ience sake,  but  with  a  view  to  the  truths  Just  outlined.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said. 
Money  is  an  institution  not  of  one  nation,  but  of  the  world,  and  the  institution,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  must  be  studied  as  a  whole. 

The  forbidding  physiognomy  of  this  list  may  therefore  at  least  serve  to  suggest  to 
some  student  of  Money  that  solidarity  of  interests  of  the  different  nations  in  regard 
to  Money,  which  is  the  great  unlearned  lesson  of  the  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  allude  to  the  presence  in  this  list  of  products  the  most  various 
of  local  or  national  controversy,  past  as  well  as  present. 

The  Monetary  Policy  of  nations  being  largely  the  outcome  of  such  controversy,  it 
is  in  the  records  of  them  that  the  springs  of  political  action  are  to  be  detected. 

The  statesman,  like  the  soldier,  cannot  afford  to  underrate  his  enemy,  andin  arevieV 
of  the  Material  for  the  Study  of  Monetary  Policy  it  is  well  that  the  entire  field  should 
be  mapped  out,  and  the  conflicting  forces  numbered,  even  though  pages  should  be  cum- 
bered with  titles  which  are  but  melancholy  commentaries  on  the  text,  ''  See  with  what 
little  wit  the  world  is  ruled." 
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A  LIST  OF  MONETARY  TREATIES. 


TREATIES  FOE  INTBEOHAJSTGEABLB  OUEEENOT. 

In  all  cases  where  commimities  which  have  maiutained  an  independent 
Coinage  System  have  come  into  union  with  each  other,  or  into  subjection 
one  to  another,  a  conflict  of  Coinages  must  naturally  ensue,  and  ^e  set- 
tlement of  such  conflict  must  naturally  offer  analogies  both  with  the 
jarring  of  the  Money  Systems  of  independent  nations  and  with  that 
monetary  padflcation  which  is  the  aim  of  international  contract. 

For  instance,  the  monetary  arrangements  arising  out  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Soman  Empire,  or,  later,  out  of  that  of  the  royal  power  of 
France  and  that  of  the  TJnit^  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain,  must  ofier 
such  analogies,  while  the  partial  and  desultory  coinage  legislation  of  the 
Holy  Boman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation  in  past  centuries,  and  in  its 
torn  the  speedy  monetary  unification  of  the  new  German  Empire  of 
to-day,  would  offer  similar  points  of  resemblance  and  of  instruction. 

The  following  list  is  intended  to  include  acts  which  bear  a  character 
more  decidedly  international ;  those  of  the  German  States  which  formerly 
formed  part  of  the  old  German  Empire  standing  distinct.  In  view  of 
the  novelty  of  the  investigation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  list  is 
incomplete,  if  not  indeed  incorrect 

To  guard  against  misunderstanding,  an  important  distinction  must  be 
observed.  The  possible  ftiture  monetary  treaty  of  the  chief  Western 
powers,  contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  law  of  February  28, 1878,  under  which  the  Confer- 
ence was  convoked,  differs  in  an  essential  point  fix>m  treaties  of  which 
history  offers  an  example.  Such  treaties  have,  it  ia  believed,  invariably 
had  for  their  object  a  Fusion  of  Currencies  or  Mutualitv  of  Legal  Tender ; 
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the  Coins  stmck  in  one  country  were  to  receive  legal  currency  in  anofher ; 
and  this  interchangeability  of  Coins  was  the  main  object  of  the  treaty. 

This  general  object  may  have  implied  the  purpose,  or  carried  with  it 
the  result,  that  a  certain  metal  or  certain  metals  should  become  or  remain 
material  of  Coinage  in  the  contracting  countries,  and  may  have  incladed 
the  obligation  of  each  party  to  maintain  by  appropriate  laws  the  Legal- 
Tender  character  of  such  coined  metaL 

But  it  was  the  coining  and  not  the  metal:  it  was  the  subdivision 
and  the  stamping  of  Uie  material,  and  not  the  material  itself,  that  ofEorcd 
the  motive  of  the  contract. 

Until  the  middle  of  this  century,  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted,  perhaps  unconsciously,  but  in  any  case  by  general  consent,  that 
the  two  metals  would  remain  Money;  thattbey  would  retain  an  interna- 
tional currency  as  material  for  Money  suf&cient  to  guarantee  their  gen- 
eral status.  Gold  might  be  excluded  here  from  Legal-Tender,  and  there 
Silver  might  be  ostracized,  but  there  was  no  combined  effort  to  ezdnde 
Silver,  and  the  nations  which  would  not  admit  Oold  as  Legal-Tenderftar- 
thered  its  use  as  a  trade  Coin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  policy  adopted  by  CongiesB 
dealt  with  the  material,  not  with  the  stamping  of  its  subdivisions. 

The  object  of  this  policy  would  be  fully  met  by  a  Treaty  which  shmdd 
merely  guarantee  the  equality  of  the  metals  before  the  law.  Under  sack 
a  Treaty  the  contracting  i)arties  might  each  retain  undisturbed  their  na- 
tional Coins  $  their  mutual  engagement  would  relate  merely  to  the  oae 
of  the  two  metals' as  full  Legal-Tender  at  the  same  ratio.  This  impheB 
of  course  that  in  making  such  Coins,  uniform  freedom  should  be  granted 
to  the  private  individual  to  have  such  metal  coined  and  that  the  same 
charge,  or  absence  of  charge,  for  Coinage,  should  obtain  in  the  contract- 
ing nations,  and  that  at  the  same  time  fuU  Legal-Tender  XM>wer  should  be 
appropriately  secured  by  each  contracting  country  to  its  aum  Coim  thus 

struck. 

An  examination  of  the  History  of  the  Coinage  Confederations,  here- 
after mentioned,  will  reveal  that  their  disadvantages  or  defidenoieB 
arose  either,  1st,  from  this  extra-national  legal  curren<^  of  Coins,  which 
was  their  primary  object;  or,  2d  (when  they  contemplated  the  ooDCor- 
rent  use  of  the  two  metals),  from  an  extra-federal  demand  for  Gold  at  a 
Silver  price  higher  than  that  assigned  to  the  metal  in  the  federal  Coin* 
age  System. 

These  disadvantages  which  inhered  in  all  European  Monetaiy  Unions 
actually  formed  are  believed  to  be  excluded  from  that  which  the  United 
States  has  proposed  to  the  nations  for  discussioiu  It  is  not  fflsential, 
nor  is  it  an  important  practical  object  of  this  policy  that  extra-national 
legal  currency  of  Coins  should  be  included  in  the  contract^  while  the 
union  contemplated  is  so  large  that,  so  fSur  as  probabilities  can  be  calcQ- 
lated,  its  tranqmllity  could  not,  under  any  circumstances  which  this  gen* 
eration  is  warranted  in.  anticipating,  be  disturbed  by  an  extra-DBderal 
demand  for  Gold. 
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LIST  OF  TEEATEES. 

OEBMAN  STATES. 

Coinage  TJnion  of  the  Four  Electors  of  the  Bhine,  fifteenth  centory. 

Coinage  and  Castoms  Union  of  the  same,  serenteenth  century. 

Coinage  ^^Correspondenz"  of  the  various  Districts  of  the  Empire,  six- 
teenth, serenteenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Coinage  Agreement  {Becess)  of  Zinna,  1667 ;  Electors  of  Saxony ;  Elect- 
ors of  Brandenburg;  joined  by  the  House  of  Brunswick-Luneburg. 

Coinage  Union  of  Leipzig,  1690;  Elector  of  Saxony;  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; House  of  Brunswick-Liineburg. 

Coinage  Treaty  of  Vienna,  September  21, 1753;  Austria;  Elector  of 

Bavaria. 

Coinage-Union-Treaties  of  Frankfort,  February  22, 1765,  and  of  Worms, 
January  19, 1766,  of  the  Electors  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  the  Palati- 
nate Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Free-City  Frankfort 
In  some  of  the  various  treaties  \ehich  established  and  regulated  the 

Gebman  Tbade  and  Customs  Union  are  to  be  found  provisions  af- 
fecting the  reciprocal  acceptance  of  coins. 

Coinage  Treaty  of  Munich,  August  25, 1837.    (Bavaria,  Wtirtem- 

berg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort.) 

Coinage  Treaty  of  Dresden,  July  30,  1838.    (States  of  the  Ger- 
man Customs  Union.) 

Coinage  Treaty  of  Munich,  March  27, 1845. 

Monetary  Cartel:  for  punishment  of  all  crimes  against  the  prerog- 
ative of  coining  and  of  issuing  paper  money.  Karlsruhe,  October  21, 
1845.  (Prussian  Customs-Union) ;  Prussian  Customs-Union,  February 
19, 1853. 

CoiNAGB  Treaty  of  Vienna,  January  24, 1857.  (Formed  in  pursu- 
ance to  Art.  9  of  the  Treaty  of  Karlsruhe,  July  19, 1853,  by  Austria, 
the  Principality  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the  States  which  were  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  July  30, 1838.)  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Electorate  of  Hesse,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony,  Oldenburg,  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Saxe-Goburg  and  Gotha,  Saxe  Altenburg,  Brunswick,  Fassau, 
Anhalt-Dessau-Eothen,  Anhalt-Bemburg,  Schwarzburg-Sondershau- 
sen,  Schwartzburg-Budolstadt,  lichtenstein,  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont, 
Beuss  older  line,  Beuss  younger  line,  Schaumburg-Iippe,  lippe, 
Landgraviate  of  Hesse,  The  Free  City  of  Frankfort 

THE  latin  union. 

MONETABY  Treaty  of  Paris,  December  23, 1865.  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Took  effect  August  1,  1866.  BatiMed,  by 
Italy,  June  2,  and  July  21,  1866 ;  by  Belgium,  July  21,  1866 ;  by 
Switzerland,  1866 ;  and  by  France. 
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Tlie  Accession  of  Greece  to  the  Treaty  took  place  April  10-22, 1867 ;  of 
Boumania,  April  14, 1867 ;  of  the  States  of  the  Ghurehf  Jane  18, 
1866. 

Supplementary  Treaty  of  January  30,  1874.  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland. 

Supplementary  Declaration  of  February  5, 1875. 

Supplementary  Declaration  of  February  3, 1876. 

Supplementary  Declaration,  1877.  « 

Treaty  of  the  Benewal  of  the  Treaty  of  1865,  November  5, 187& 

PBAI^GE  AIXD  AU6TB1A. 

Peeliminaby  Monetary  Treaty  op  Paris,  July  3,  1867.  France 
and  Austria. 

THE  SGANDINAYIAN  UNION. 

MoNETABY  Treaty  op  Degehbeb  18, 1872.    Sweden  and  Denmark 

Suppleinentary  Treaty  of  May  27, 1873. 

Treaty  of  Accession  of  Norway,  to  the  latter  Treaty,  October  16, 1875. 


THE  OEIGDT  OF  THE  MONETAET  TTSIOS  CALLED  "LATLNT,'' 

1865. 

[TraiiBlation.] 

REPOBT  ADDRESSED  TO  mS  MAJESTY  THE  EBIPEROB  BY  -HIS  EXCEL- 
LENCY THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE,  CONCERNING  A  BILL  RELATING 
TO  THE  MONETARY  TREATY  NEGOTIATED  BETWEEN  FRANCE^  BEL- 
GIUM, ITALY,  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

(Second  Exhibit  to  No.  2375.  Distribution  of  14th  April,  1866— Council 
of  State,  Sections  of  Finance  and  of  Legislation  consolidated,  No.  76333. 
M.  de  Lavenay,  Counsellor  of  State,  Reporter.) 

SmE: 

The  attention  of  Your  Majesty  has  been  now  for  some  time  directed 
to  that  economic  movement  which  is  substituting  Gold  for  Silver  in  the 
monetary  system  of  the  entire  world. 

For  ages,  the  yield  of  Silver  has  been  greater  in  value  than  that  of 
gold,  and  this  movement  of  production  favored  the  maintenance  of  the 
relation  of  1  to  15}  established  between  the  respective  values  of  the  two 
Precious  Metals  in  the  French  monetary  system. 

Since  1846  the  proportion  between  the  values  of  the  quantities  of  the 
two  metals  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  has  been  reversed ;  the 
yield  of  gold  has  become  greater  than  that  of  silver,  and  it  has  con- 
stantly, although  in  varying  degree,  presei^ved  this  superiority. 

These  great  quantities  of  gold,  coming,  for  the  most  part,  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  have  thus  rendered  this  metal  far  more  abundant 
in  the  issues  of  coin  in  all  the  countries  which  admitted  it,  either  as 
principal  money,  as,  for  example,  England,  Portugal,  Brazil,  the  city  of 
Bremen,  or  as  money  concurrently  with  silver,  as  did  France  and  Italy. 

The  abundance  of  gold  has  even  caused  the  introduction  of  this 
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metal  into  the  monetary  system  of  countries  which  lately  r^ected  it,  as, 
for  example,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  English  India. 

In  France  all  large  payments  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  formerly 
made  in  sacks  of  5-fi*anc  pieces,  have  been  of  late  years  e£Eected  in 
gold;  and  of  the  old  5-&anc  dollars  almost  all  have  been  suooessiveiy 
exported  or  melted  down;  to  be  replaced  by  coins  of  gold,  which  metal 
being  comparatively  depreciated,  must«  ux>on  its  exchange  with  Silver, 
give  a  sure  profit  to  speculation. 

Your  Government,  Sire,  taking  this  course  of  &cts  into  oonsideration, 
has  adopted  various  measures  in  view  of  this  situation.  It  has  notably 
favored  the  diffusion  of  gold  in  a  form  convenient  for  the  replacing  of 
the  5-firanc  pieces  which  were  disappearing ;  and  when  the  exjwrtation 
of  Silver  extended  to  the  pieces  of  two  fi^ncs  and  less,  it  was  sensibly 
affected  by  this  condition  of  afl&drs  and  consulted  various  commifisioiis 
successively  on  the  means  of  remedying  the  embarrassment  to  businefis 
which  resulted  firom  it. 

After  some  hesitation  these  commissions  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  method  heretofore  adopted  by  various  states  to  pre- 
serve Silver  in  circulation  concurrently  with  gold. 

This  method  consists  in  establishing  between  coined  gold  and  coined 
Silver,  a  divergence  of  value  less  considerable  than  that  which  is  tlie 
result  of  their  commercial  value :  Silver  thus  artificially  appreciated  is 
issued  under  the  form  of  change,  the  legal  tender  of  which  is  so  limited 
as  not  to  enable  it  to  replace  either  gold  or  the  silver  coins  of  higher 
grade,  in  large  payments. 

The  system  of  silver  change,  with  limited  legal  tender,  and  with  a 
proportion  of  alloy  sufKcient  to  prevent  its  beiug  exported  at  a  profit, 
has  been  in  use  for  half  a  century  in  England  with  great  success,  and  it 
has  more  lately  been  extended  to  the  United  States,  Portugal,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy. 

Your  Government  has  regarded  it  as  its  duty  to  accept  the  counsels 
thus  expressed  to  it,  and  which  were  supported  by  the  fSfCts  of  experience; 
in  1864  it  proposed  to  the  Legislative  Body  the  application  of  this  new 
system  in  France,  in  asking  that  silver  coins  of  2  francs,  1  franc,  50 
centimes  and  20  centimes,  be  struck  at  the  fineness  of  835  thoasandtbs 
instead  of  the  fineness  of  900  thousandths  which  has  been  ordained  by 
the  Law  of  7  Germinal  Ye£»*  XI.  The  proposition  as  presented  was  ac- 
companied by  all  the  precautions,  the  limit  of  Legal  Tender,  the  eventual 
redemption  by  the  State,  which  would  be  of  a  nature  to  reassure  the 
public 

The  Legislative  Body,  through  motives  of  circumspection  which  can  be 
easily  understood,  adopted  only  the  principle  of  the  project  which  was 
submitted  to  it,  and  proposed,  and  their  proposition  was  accepted  by 
your  Government,  to  restrict  its  application  to  Silver  coins  of  the  smaDer 
denominations.  The  Law  of  May  25, 1864,  authorized  the  coinage,  np  to 
the  amount  of  30  millions,  of  fi'actional  coins  of  50  and  20  centimes  d 
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the  fineness  of  835  thousandths.  This  sum  is  extremely  small  compared 
vriih  the  whole  population  of  France  as  it  represents  less  than  a  franc 
per  capita;  and  every  one  knows  liow  much  the  amount  of  change 
necessary  for  daily  use  rises  above  this  figure,  without  speaking  of  the 
exceptional  needs  of  &ctories  which  have  to  pay  wages  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  workmai  every  day* 

The  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Body  accordingly,  well  understood 
that  a  more  complete  measoxe  would  later  become  necessary,  and  it  is  to 
this  effect  that  its  honorable  reporter  expressed  himself  in  his  report  on 
the  bin,  in  saying  that  the  amount  of  the  new  fractional  coin  might,  if 
this  state  of  afOairs  continued,  be  augmented  with  greater  security  when 
this  coin  should  already  ha/oe  been  accepted  by  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  this  law  an  hon- 
orable deputy  having  criticised  the  timidity  of  the  project,  and  espe- 
cially tbe  restriction  of  its  operation  to  50  centime  pieces,  the  Vice- 
President  ot  the  Ck>uncil  of  State  and  Oommissioner  of  the  Government, 
Mr.  De  Parieu  put  forth  the  view,  which  had  been  already  expressed  in 
the  name  of  the  €k>vemment  to  the  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
that  the  law  in  ite  restricted  terms  might  in  fact  be  incomplete,  and  that 
in  presence  of  a  measure  which  was  perhaps  temporary ,  the  Government 
must  make  formal  reservations  concerning  its  course  in  the  future.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Government,  while  acquiring  certainty  that  the  new 
coin  at  the  fineness  of  835  thousandths,  had  been  &vorably  received  by 
the  public,  was  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  ascertain  that  this  coin  by 
the  clearness  of  ite  imprint  brought  into  stronger  light  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  the  older  issues  of  one  and  two  francs  which  had  been 
degraded  by  wear  and  not  unfrequently  deprived  of  that  imprint  which 
gave  them  their  character  as  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience,  which  has  been  perseveringly  un- 
dergone for  ten  years  past  has  shown  that  these  fractional  coins  cannot 
be  renewed  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  state,  which  must,  at 
its  own  expense,  and  by  various  combinations,  provide  for  their  fabrica- 
tion, while  formerly  this  could  be  left  to  the  needs  and  to  the  action  of 
private  individnals ;  and  after  the  renewals  which  have  been  thus  made, 
not  without  an  effort  since  1856,  this  same  experience  unequivocally 
establishes  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  new  coins  in  circulation. 

These  issues  of  new  Silver  Coin^  said  the  honorable  Mr.  Gouin,  in  his 
report  of  April  28, 1864  were  almost  immediately  absorbed  by  speculators. 

For  a  moment,  it  is  true,  in  1865,  the  Directory  of  the  IVfint  indulged 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  Silver  reapx)ear  under  ite  presses :  362,000  francs 
were  coined  at  900  thousandths  fine,  tcom  ingote  of  Silver  brought  to  the 
mint  by  the  trade.  But  this  accidental  reinforcement  which  was  abso- 
lutely insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  amount  struck  in  our  minta 
before  1850,  which  habitually  exceeded  100  millions  worth  of  Silver  an- 
nually, had  no  effective  result :  and  this  ikct  also  proves  that  the  reax>- 
pearance  of  Silver  en  masse  in  our  monetary  workshops  although  so  often 
announced  has  never  yet  been  realized. 
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Can  this  state  of  affairs  be  remedied,  and  can  the  needs  of  the  fntore 
be  met  by  a  great  increase  of  Coinage  of  50  and  20  centime  pieces! 
Year  Government  is  not  of  opinion  that,  this  is  possible.  It  is  evident 
that  the  small  change  which  is  needed  for  the  gold  10  firanc  piece,  or 
even  for  the  gold  5  franc  piece,  cannot  be  exclusively  comx)osed  of  50 
and  20  centime  pieces,  without  such  a  multiplication  of  these  coins,  them- 
selves not  easy  to  handle,  as  would  cause  inconvenience  in  payments. 

The  regulations  of  the  Mint  were  imspired  by  the  actual  needs  of  trade 

when  they  ordained  in  1854  that  in  a  million  of  firancs  worth  of  Silver 

to  be  coined,  950,000  francs  should  be  struck  in  5  franc  pieces,  and  60,000 

in  pieces  of  2  francs  and  under,  as  follows : 

/•  ^ 
10,000  ftuncs  in  pieces  of 2 

25,000     «  "  1 

12,500     «  « 60 

2,500     "  "  20 

The  50  and  20  centime  pieces  have  thus  been  considered  as  entitled  to 
form  30  per  cent  of  the  small  change  of  the  country  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  them  the  principal  basis  of  that  circulation  without 
inconvenience  to  the  public 

Your  Government,  Sire,  has  therefore  been  led  by  the  &vor  with  whidi 
the  new  fractional  coins  have  met,  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  idea  which 
has  of  late  inspired  certain  legislatures  and  notably  those  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  which  have  established,  by 
the  side  of  the  normal  standard,  subjected  to  the  chances  of  exportation 
and  of  return  to  the  market,  a  species  of  small  change  coined  at  a  di- 
minished  fineness  and  thus  preserved  from  exportation,  a  spedes  of 
money  comprising  aU  the  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar  of  five  francs, 
under  its  double  form  of  dominant  coin  in  the  Silver  Standard  and  of 
coin  of  lowest  denomination  in  the  Gold  Standard. 

The  consequences  of  this  system  have  been,  so  to  speak,  hastened  by 
international  influences  worthy  of  consideration.  The  System  which 
has  established  Silver  change  of  diminished  fineness  in  Switzerland,  in 
Italy,  and  in  France  has  shown  in  its  course  no  uniformity,  no  harmony. 
While  Italy  and  France  adopted  the  fineness  of  835  thousandths  Switz- 
erland chose  a  fineness  of  only  800  thousandths.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  Swiss  Coins,  introducing  themselves  into  circulation  by  way  of 
our  eastern  frontier,  and  becoming  rare  through  the  exportation  of  the 
pieces  of  900  thousandths  in  fineness  should  usurp  a  great  part  of  the 
place  belonging  to  our  national  coin. 

On  April  14,  1864  a  circular  order  from  my  department  prohibited 
the  admission  of  the  Swiss  coins  in  our  public  of&ces  of  receipts.  These 
coins  were  In  fact  penetrating  into  the  circulation  and  were  giving 
rise  to  dispute,  and  to  doubt  in  transactions  between  private  i>er8ons. 
.  Upon  this,  Belgium,  whose  monetary  system  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  France  Switzerland  and  Italy,  having  on  its  own  aoooant 
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institnted  an  examination  into  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  fine- 
ness of  its  fractional  Silver  coin,  apprehended  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing its  action  conform  with  that  of  neighboring  States,  and  made  known 
its  view  as  to  the  utility  of  a  Treaty  between  the  four  States  whose 
monetary  system  rests  on  numeration  by  francs. 

Struck  by  the  opx>ortuneness  of  this  idea,  which  was  discussed  in 
various  diplomatic  communications  I  expressed  to  my  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  bring 
together  in  Paris  delegates  of  the  four  states  who  should  be  charged 
with  the  task  of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  commerce  by  a  comuui- 
nity  of  money,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  recent  events,  although  in 
states  which  had  long  been,  in  fact,  united. 

Ill  pursuance  of  this  action  on  my  pait,  and  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Conference  of  delegates  of  the 
four  Stiites  interested  was  opened  in  Paris  the  20th  of  last  November, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  de  Parieu  the  Vice  President  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil of  State.  • 

Enlightened  by  the  discussion  the  Swiss  Government  has  consented  to 
raise  its  system  of  coinage  to  the  proportion  already  sanctioned  by  the 
legislations  of  France  and  of  Italy.  The  amount  of  change  to  be  issued 
has  been  fixed  at  a  maximum  for  the  difierent  States,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  population  and  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  experience. 
Various  mutual  concessions  have  permitted  the  formation  of  a  veritable 
Monetary  Union  in  reference  to  gold  and  Silver  coin,  and  the  Treaty 
defining  these  arrangements  was  signed  at  Paris  by  Commissioners 
I*lenipotentiary  on  the  23d  of  December,  18G5.  It  has  already  been  rati- 
lie<i  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  in  the  course  of  the  last  month. 

Many  of  the  dispositions  of  this  treaty  remain  entirely  within  the  free 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  Your  Majesty  in  relation  to  dix)lomatic 
aipreement,  and  notably  in  relation  to  treaties  of  commerce. 

Thus  the  uniform  regulation  of  the  coinage  of  Gold  pieces,  and  of 
Silver  5-franc  pieces,  which  was  maintained  in  spite  of  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  delegates  of  the  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Swiss  Govern- 
ments, that  in  the  new  Monetary  Union  the  principle  of  the  Gold  Stand- 
tin!  should  exclusively  prevail,  and,  again,  the  obligation  of  accepting 
in  public  offices  of  receipt  of  each  State,  imder  fixed  conditions.  Coins 
•struck  in  the  other  contracting  States,  did  not  appear  in  any  respect  to 
o:xceed  the  constitutional  powers  of  Your  Majesty  in  matters  of  diplo- 
iri.atic  agreement;  these  stipulations  chiefly  aft'ect  the  relations  of  iuter- 
XI  ational  commerce.    The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 

*  The  members  of  this  Conference  were : 

'For  Franco :  Messrs.  De  Parien  and  Pelouze,  delegates  of  the  ministry  of  Finance ; 
f^^jrlyet,  delega^'e  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aft'airs;  Julien,  delegate  of  the  Ministry 
g-^-£'  Agricnltnre,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works. 

YoT  Belgium ;  Messrs.  Fortamps  and  Kreglinger. 

Kor  Italy :  Messrs.  Artom  and  Pratolongo. 

JFoT  Switerland :  Messrs.  Kern  and  Fer-Herzog. 
S.  Ex.  58 50 
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which  concern  the  fabrication  of  2-franc  aid  1-firanc  pieces  under  condi- 
tions analogous  to  those  which  have  already  been  adopted  for  pieces  of 
60  centimes  and  20  centimes.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  December  23 
being  to  react,  in  this  regard,  upon  the  interior  organization  of  the 
French  Monetary  System,  in  terms  almost  identical  with  those  of  a  bill 
presented  to  the  legislative  body  by  your  Government  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1864,  Your  Mtgesty  has  thought  proper  to  associate  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  in  the  examination  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  December 
23, 1865,  which  relate  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  new  divisional  Silver 
Coin.  Your  Majesty  has  believed  that  the  Legislative  Body  would  be 
conducted  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  interests  at  stake  in  this  ques- 
tion, to  give  force  of  law  to  these  articles,  and  would  hasten  to  add  the 
sanction  of  its  authority  to  an  international  enactment  which  may  bring 
important  advantages  in  the  commercial  communications  of  more  than 
66  million  souls,  which,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  language  and  of 
nationality,  are  united  under  a  monetary  system  whose  name  and  origin 
remain  French;  an  international  enactment  the  announcement  of  which 
has  been  received  with  favor  by  publio.  opinion.  I  have,  in  consequence, 
the  honor  of  proposing  to  Your  Majesty  that  the  following  bill  be  re- 
mandecl  to  the  examination  of  the  Council  of  State  (united  sections  of 
Legislation,  Justice,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Finance). 

SmaLE  ABTIOLE. 

The  provisions  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  articles  of  the 
Monetary  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  December  23, 1865,  between  the  Com- 
missioners Plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land, which  conflict  with  the  law  of  7  Germinal  year  XI,  shall  have  the 
force  of  law. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

sntE, 

Tour  Migesty's  very  humble  and  devoted  subject, 

(Signed)  ACHILLB  FOULD. 


THE  TEEATT  CONSTITUTING  THE  LATIN  UNION. 


MONETABY     TREATY     CONCLUDED     DECEMBEB    23,     1865,    BETWEEN 
FBANCE,  BELGITJH,  ITALY,  AND  SWITZEBLAND. 

His  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  His  Mtgesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
equally  animated  by  the  desire  to  effect  a  more  perfect  harmony  in  their 
Monetary  legislation,  and  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  trade  between 
their  respective  countries  resulting  from  the  diversity  of  their  small 
Silvef  Coins,  and  to  contribute  to  the  uniformity  of  weights,  measures^ 
and  Coins  by  forming  a  Monetary  union,  have  therefore  resolved  to  con- 
clude a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  have  named  their  commission- 
ers plenipotentiary,  as  follows : 

For  Fbance  :  M.  Marie  Louis  Pierre  Felix  Esquirou  de  Parieu  and 
M.  Theophile  Jules  Pelouze. 

For  BELaiUM :  M,  Frederic  Fortamps  and  M.  A.  Ereglinger. 

For  Italy  :  M.  Isaac  Artom  and  M.  Valentin  Pratolongo. 

For  SwiTZEBLAND :  M.  Kern,  minister  plenipotentiary,  &c.,  and  M. 
Feer  Herzog,  member  of  Swiss  National  Council. 

These  commissioners,  having  interchanged  their  respective  creden- 
tials, agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Abticle  1.  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  unite  to  regulate 
the  weight,  title,  form,  and  circulation  of  their  Gold  and  Silver  Coins. 
No  change  is  made  for  the  present,  in  legislation,  relative  to  copper 
Coins  for  the  four  countries. 

Abt.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  not  to  coin,  or 
permit  to  be  corned,  any  gold  other  than  in  pieces  of  100,  50,  20, 10,  and 
5  francs  in  weight,- standard,  tolerance,  and  diameter,  as  follows:    All 
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these  coins  shall  be  of  the  fineness  or  standard  of  .900,  with  a  tolerance 
of  two  thousandths  above  or  below  the  legal  standard.  The  tolerance 
in  weight  shall  be  for  the  100  and  for  the  50  franc  pieces,  one  thousan»Uli 
above  or  below ;  for  the  20  and  10  franc  pieces,  two  thousandths;  for 
the  5-franc  pieces,  three  thousandths.  The  weights  and  diameters  are 
these : 

Oold  Coins. — ^100  francs,  weight  32.258.06  grams,  diameter  35  millime- 
tres ;  50  francs,  weight  16.129.03  grams,  diameter  28  millimetres ;  L'O 
francs,  weight  6.451.61  grams,  diameter  21  millimetres;  10  franca,  weight 
3.225.80  grams,  diameter  19  millimetres ;  5  francs,  weight  1.612.90  grams, 
diameter  17  millimetres. 

The  different  states  will  receive  all  the  above  coins  when  not  worn  to 
one-half  per  cent,  or  the  devices  effiiced. 

Art.  3.  The  contracting  governments  bind  themselves  not  to  coin,  or 
permit  to  be  coined,  silver  pieces  of  5  francs,  except  in  the  following 
weight,  standard,  tolerance,  and  diameter :  The  weight  of  each  5-franc 
piece  shall  be  of  twenty-five  grams;  its  tolerance  in  weight,  three  thou- 
sandths; its  fineness,  .900 ;  its  tolerance  in  standard,  two  thousandths; 
and  its  diameter  thirty-seven  millimetres. 

They  will  receive  the  above  pieces  at  par,  unless  reduced  one  per  cent 
by  wear,  or  the  device  is  worn  off. 

Art.  4.  The  high  contracting  parties  will  coin  hereafter  pieces  of  2 
and  1  franc,  50  and  20  centimes,  only  under  the  following  conditions  of 
weight,  standard,  tolerance,  and  diameter,  The  fineness  of  these  pieces 
shall  be  of  .835 ;  their  tolerance  of  standard,  three  thousandths ;  their 
tolerance  of  weight,  five  thousandths  for  the  first  two,  .007  for  the  50- 
centime  piece,  and  .010  for  the  20-centime  piece.  Their  weights  and 
diameters  as  follows : 

Silver  Coim, — 2  francs,  weight  10  grams,  diameter  27  millimetres;  1 
franc,  weight  5  grams,  diameter  23  millimetres;  50  centimes,  weight 
2.50  grams,  diameter  18  millimetres;  20  centimes,  weight  1  gram,  diam- 
eter 16  millimetres*. 

The  above  pieces  shall  be  recoined  by  the  respective  governments 
when  reduced  by  wear,  or  when  their  devices  shall  have  become  efl&ced. 

Art.  5.  Pieces  of  2  and  1  franc  and  of  50  and  20  centimes  of  a  differ- 
ent coinage  from  the  above  shall  be  withdrawn  fix)m  circulation  by  the 
1st  of  January,  1869.  This  term  is  extended  for  the  pieces  of  2  and  1 
franc,  issued  in  Switzerland  by  the  law  of  January,  1860. 

Art.  6.  The  silver  coins  authorized  in  article  4  shall  be  a  legal  ten- 
der between  individuals  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  issue*l  to  the 
sum  of  fifty  francs.  The  nation  issuing  them  shall  receive  them  in 
any  amount. 

Art.  7.  The  public  banks  of  each  of  the  four  countries  will  receive  the 
coins  of  article  4,  to  the  sum  of  100  francs,  in  payment  to  said  banks.  The 
governments  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Ita.ly  will  receive  the  Swiss  2  and  I 
fi^nc  pieces  of  1860,  under  the  same  conditions,  as  equi\'alent  to  the 
coins  of  article  4,  and  under  the  reservation  relative  to  wear. 
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Abt.  8.  Each  of  the  contracting  governments  binds  itself  to  receive 
from  banks  or  individuals  the  small  coins  they  have  issued,  and  return 
the  equivalent  in  current  coin,  (gold  or  5-franc  silver  pieces,)  provided 
tlie  sum  presented  be  not  less  than  100  francs.  This  obligation  shall 
extend  two  years  beyond  the  expiration  of  this  treaty. 

Art.  9.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  issue  a  greater 
amount  of  these  2  and  1  franc,  50  and  20  continue  pieces  of  article  4, 
tban  6  francs  for  each  inhabitant.  The  amount  thus  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  last  census  and  the  presumed  increase  of  population  is 
fixed  at — 

Francs. 

For  Belgium 32,000,000 

For  France 21:9,000,000 

For  Italy 141,000  0(K» 

For  Switzerland 17,000,000 

Exclusive  of  the  above  sums,  the  different  governments  can  issue  of 
coius  already  in  circulation  in  the  following  proportions :  France,  in  50 
and  20  centime  pieces,  by  the  law  of  the  25th  May,  1864,  about  10,000,000; 
Itiily,  in  2  and  1  franc,  50  and  20  centime  ])ieces,  by  the  law  of  tlie  24th 
August,  1862,  about  100,000,000 ;  Switzerland,  in  2  and  1  franc  pieces, 
by  the  law  of  31st  January,  1860,  about  10,500,000. 

Art.  10.  Hereafter  the  year  of  issue  shall  be  stamped  on  all  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  issued  by  the  four  governments. 

Art.  11.  The  contracting  governments  shall  annually  state  the  quan- 
tity of  their  issue  of  gold  and  silver  cx)ins,  and  the  amount  collected  for 
melting.  They  shall  likewise  give  notice  of  important  facts  in  regard 
to  the  reciprocal  circulation  of  their  issues. 

Art.  12.  Any  other  nation  can  join  the  present  convention  by  accept- 
ing its  obligations  and  adopting  the  monetary  system  of  the  Union  in 
regard  to  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Art.  13.  The  execution  of  the  reciprocal  engagements  contained  in 
the  present  convention  is  left  to  the  high  contracting*  powers,  who  bind 
themselves  to  pass  laws  for  the  purpose  as  soon  as  possible. 

Art.  14.  The  present  convention  shall  remain  in  force  till  the  1st  of 
January,  1880.  If  it  be  not  repealed  a  year  before  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  an  additional  period  of  fifteen  years,  and 
so  on  until  repealed. 

Art.  15.  The  x>resent  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratificiitions 
exchanged  at  Paris,  within  six  months,  or  less  time,  if  i)ossible.* 

•  For  a  notice  of  the  supplementary  declarations  and  treaties  of  the  Latin  Union 
see  pages  734, 735. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COINAGE,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES  OF  MAY  17,  1866, 
BY  HON.  JOHN  A.  KASSON. 


(Report  62y  Thirty-ninth  CongreBs,  First  Session.) 


COINAGE. 

In  respect  to  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  no 
specific  change  can,  with  propriety,  be  recommended  ibr  immediate 
adoption. 

The  United  States  early  established  ( Jnly  6, 1785)  the  decimal  system 
in  its  application  to  money,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it,  have  now  a 
simple,  convenient,  and  admirable  measure  of  values.    It  only  remains 
to  be  considered  how  a  common  standard  of  inteiliational  values,  for 
the  use  of  all  civilized  and  commercial  nations,  may  be  most  conven- 
iently established. 
In  this  connexion  three  questions  arise : 
First.  Should  a  unit  entirely  new  be  established  t  or, 
Second.  Should  the  established  unit  of  some  one  nation  now  in  use  be 
adopted  by  all  other  nations  f 
Third.  If  so,  which  i>ossesse8  the  greatest  advantages  f 
The  advantage  of  the  decimal  system  is  now  universally  conceded 
among  commercial  nations.  No  country  is  more  ready  to  concede  its  su- 
periority than  England,  which  has  hitherto  failed  to  adopt  it.    It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Bank  of  England,  and  some  of  her  great  railroad  cor- 
porations have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  decimal  system  in  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts.    The  government  has  also  created  a  new  coin  in  order 
to  obtain  the  tenth  of  a  pound. 
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The  objections  to  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  unit  of  value  are 
evidently  irresistible,  if  any  existing  unit  in  national  use  meets  the  eon- 
ditious  of  convenience  as  a  common  standard,  and  of  decimal  computa- 
tion ',  for  the  people  of  all  nations  will  be  subject  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  adoption  of  the  wholly  new  system,  while  the  adoption  of  a  deci- 
mal system  now  in  use  in  any  one  or  more  nations  would  relieve  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  people  from  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
change,  and  would  lind  the  people  of  all  nations  at  least  partially  ac- 
quainted with  it  at  the  beginning.  This  fact,  itself,  should  justify  some 
sacrifice  of  national  amour  propre  for  the  general  good. 

In  1856  (August  15)  Congress  by  a  joint  resolution  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ti'casury  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  confer  with  the 
proper  functionaries  in  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  some  plan  of  so 
mutually  arranging,  on  a  decimal  basis,  the  coinage  of  the  t^o  ooud- 
tries,  that  the  respective  units  should  be  thereafter  easily  and  exactly 
commensurable.  The  Conunittee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate,  in  reporting 
the  resolution,  remark  that  no  measure  can  be  readily  suggested  iivho«e 
reiilization  would  mark  a  more  decided  epoch  in  the  history^  of  com- 
merce. Under  this  resolution  a  very  competent  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed the  conunissioner,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1859,  his  report 
was  communicated  to  Congre-ss.  (Ex.  Doc.  H.  R.  No.  36.)  Althou<rh 
the  British  government  were  not  prepared  themselves  to  take  the  initi- 
ative with  reference  to  a  project  which  could  not  be  carried  out  by  it 
without  parliamentary  sanction,  they  were  prepared  to  consider  and 
confer  with  respect  to  any  proposal  that  the  commissioner  might  he  in- 
structed to  make  in  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

This  result  was  merely  preliminary,  but  perhaps  all  that  could  have 
been  attained  under  the  limited  instnictions  given  to  the  commissioner. 
But  this  beginning  was  not  followed  up,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  further  prosecution  of  the  negotiations. 

In  his  annual  report  to  Congress  in  December,  1862,  the  very  able  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  (now  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,)  invited 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  present  favorable  occasion  for  securing 
harmony  between  our  own  coinage  and  that  of  Great  Britain.    He  saiil: 

"  In  his  last  report,  the  Secretary  t-ook  occasion  to  invite  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  importance  of  uniform  weights,  measures,  and  coins, 
and  to  the  worth  of  the  decimal  system  in  the  commerce  of  the  worid. 
He  now  ventures  to  suggest  that  the  present  demonetization  of  Gold  may 
well  be  availed  of  for  the  pui-pose  of  taking  one  considenible  step 
towards  these  great  ends.  If  the  half  eagle  of  the  Union  be  made  of 
equal  weight  and  fineness  with  the  gold  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  no  sen- 
sible injury  could  possibly  arise  from  the  change;  while,  on  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  its  gi'eat  advantage  would  be  felt  in  the  equaliui- 
tion  of  exchange  and  the  convenience  of  commerce.  This  act  of  the 
United  States,  moreover,  might  be  followed  by  the  adoption  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  federal  decimal  divisions  of  the  coin,  and  thus  a  most 
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important  advance  might  be  secured  towards  an  international  coinage 
witli  values  decimally  expressed." 

At  the  international  congress  of  Berlin,  the  transactions  of  which  were 
rei)orted  by  the  United  States  commissioner,  and  submitted  to  Congress, 
it  was  resolved  as  follows : 

^*  First.  That  the  congress  recommends  that  the  existing  units  of 
money  be  reduced  to  a  small  number ;  that  each  unit  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  decimally  subdivided ;  that  the  coIub  in  use  should  all  be 
expressed  in  weights  of  the  metrical  system,  and  should  all  be  of  the 
same  degree  of  fineness,  viz :  nine-tenths  fine  and  one-tenth  alloy. 

"Second.  That  the  different  governments  be  invited  to  send  to  a 
special  congress  delegates  authorized  to  consider  and  report  what  should 
be  the  relative  weights  in  the  metrical  system  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
and  to  arrange  the  details  by  which  the  monetary  system  of  different 
countries  may  be  fixed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  preceding  proposi- 
tions." 

The  occasion  of  the  World's  Exposition  of  Industry  at  Paris  in  18G7 
will  furnish  the  proper  opportunity  for  a  free  conference  between  the 
authorized  commissioners  of  different  governments  as  to  the  best  means 
of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  coinage  for  the  common  use  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  be  represented  by  a  commissioner  whom  it  may  be 
authorized  to  delegate,  with  special  refei*ence  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  object. 

The  only  interest  of  any  nation  that  could  possibly  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  establishment  of  this  uniformity  is  that  of  the  money- 
changers— an  interest  which  contributes  little  to  the  public  welfare, 
while,  by  diversity  of  coinage  and  of  values,  it  adds  largely  to  its  pri- 
vate accumulations. 

The  only  indispensable  condition  of  this  uniformity  of  value  is  that 
in  the  standard  unit,  with  its  divisions  and  multiples  used  in  commerce, 
there  shall  be  in  all  countries  an  equal  amount  of  gold  (or  silver)  with 
fixed  proportion  of  alloy.  Each  nation  will  retain  its  own  devices  and 
legends,  and  other  national  peculiarities  of  mintage.  A  common  name 
for  the  standard  unit  would  be  desirable,  but  not  essential.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  given  amount  of  precious  metal,  mixed  with  a  given  amount 
of  alloy,  is  the  only  absolute  prerequisite  for  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national uniformity  in  coinage.  The  dollar  of  the  United  States,  four 
shillings  of  England,  and  five  francs  of  France  are  of  approximate 
value.  Several  nations  of  Europe  have  adopted,  under  other  names, 
the  coinage  of  France,  making  it  of  equal  value.  The  general  par 
value  of  shares  in  railroad  and  other  corporations  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  England  and  the  United  States,  is  one  hundred 
dollars  or  its  approximate  equivalent  in  the  money  of  the  different  na- 
tions.   This,  of  itself,  would  seem  to  be  a  concession  of  the  value  which 
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should  constitute  the  standard  unit  of  money.  The  United  States  are 
now  in  a  favorable  condition  to  yield,  with  little  inconvenience,  to  a  va- 
riation in  the  essential  value  of  their  dollar,  if  it  should  become  neces- ' 
sary,  their  coin  being  now  withdrawn  from  general  circulation.  'So  op- 
portunity so  auspicious  for  effecting  any  needed  change  in  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver  and  alloy  can  be  expected  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
present  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  period  for  this 
government  to  engage  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  common  unit  of  value  among  all  commercial  nations. 
But  the  committee  can  make  no  recommendation  of  any  specific  meas- 
ure beyond  the  resolution  herewith  submitted.  Their  conviction  is  clear 
that  international  uniformity  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  external  trade  and  of  our  general  intercourse  with  for- 
eiQD.  nations ;  and  that  at  this  time,  especially,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  with  energy  its  efforts  to  effect  an  agreement  with 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe  on  this  subject.  The  consent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  of  England  and  of  France,  would  necessarily  ultimate  in  the 

consent  of  all  commercial  nations. 

•  •••••• 

[The  following  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  but 
was  delayed  in  the  Senate,  and  finally  action  upon  it  was  abandoned  in 
view  of  the  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  Exhibitiou  and  to  the 
Conference  of  18C7.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  to  authorize  the  Prefiident  to  appoint  a  special  comminioDer 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  coinage  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  B^resentoHves  of  the  UnM 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  President  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  commissioner  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  governments  for  the  establishment  of  the  common  unit  of 
money,  of  identical  value  in  all  commercial  countries  adopting  the  same; 
that  all  governments  with  which  the  United  States  hold  diplomatic  re- 
lations be  invited  to  participate  in  the  negotiations.  That  any  plim 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  part  of  or  all  the  representatives  engag- 
ing in  such  negotiations  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approval  be- 
fore being  canied  into  effect  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  compen- 
sation allowed  to  such  commissioner  be  the  amount  necessary  for  his 
actual  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  his  duties. 


THE  INVITATIONS  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  ACCEDE  TO  THE  LATIN  UNION  AND  TO  TAKE  PAET 
IN  THE  CONFERENCE  OP  1867. 


Mr.  Berthemy  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Translation.] 

Legation  op  France  at  Washington, 

Washington^  January  4, 18G7. 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  your  excellency  a  copy 
of  the  text  of  the  monetary  convention,  concluded  December  23, 1805, 
between  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

As  you  will  see,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  this  act,  which  went  into  force 
the  Ist  August  last,  reconstituted,  under  the  guarantee  of  an  interna- 
tional contract,  a  monetary  union  which  had  existed  in  fact  between 
these  four  states,  but  which  diverse  measures,  adopted  without  prelim- 
inary understanding,  had  broken  up  during  late  years.  These  measures, 
adopted  successively  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  and  in  France,  had  a  sole 
object,  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abnormal  disappearance  of  frac- 
tional silver  money,  or  standard  change  money,  indispensable  for  pay- 
^lenta  of  trifling  amounts.  To  the  same  evil  they  opposed  the  same 
remedy,  the  lowering  of  the  standard,  but  according  to  different  rules 
and  proportions.  The  Swiss  pieces,  for  instance,  coined  at  the  standard 
of  eight  hundred  thousandths  fine,  while  those  of  France  and  of  Italy 
were  at  the  standard  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty -five,  had  to  be  refused 
in  the  public  treasuries  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  was  not  long  in 
becoming  apparent,  and  causing,  perhaps,  more  keenly  than  in  past 
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time,  the  appreciation  by  the  i>opulatioiis  of  the  four  bordering  state^i 
of  the  advantages  of  the  monetary  communion  by  Avhich  they  had  been 
formerly  benefited.  For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  just  claims  and  * 
pressing  interests  of  trade,  the  government  of  the  Emperor  last  year 
proposed  to  Belgium,  to  Italy,  and  to  Switzerland  to  intrust  to  a  mixed 
international  commission  the  care  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  uniform- 
itv  by  taking  account  of  facts  accomplished,  and  of  the  new  conihtions 
of  the  monetary  circulation  of  Euroi)e.  Commissioners  appointed  by 
these  different  states  assembled  at  Paris  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de 
Parieu,  vice-president  of  the  council  of  state,  and,  in  stating  the  causes 
for  the  convention  of  the  23d  December  last,  thev  have  fiillv  met  the 
immediate  end  which  was  assigned  for  their  labors,  according  to  the 
exi)ression  used  by  the  minister  of  finance  of  Belgium,  on  submitting  to 
th^  Belgian  chamber  the  project  of  law  intended  to  sanction  the  conven- 
tion: "  This  act  contiiins  in  effect,  within  itself,  saving  the  unity  of  stamp, 
a  monetary  system,  complete  for  moneys  (coin),  properly  so  called,  to 
the  exclusion  of  billon  (base  coin).'' 

At  this  time  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  these  four  states  is  con- 
ducted under  conditions  that  are  identical.  In  what  relates  especially 
to  fractional  silver  of  the  piece  of  five  francs  for  real  change  of  standard 
money,  which  alone  can  meet  the  demand  for  small  transactions,  the 
standard  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousandths  has  been  defin- 
itively adopted ;  this  is  the  figure  which,  already  adopted  in  France  and 
in  Italy,  has  seemed  best  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which 
wa^  in  discussion  for  a  solution — that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  fractional 
metallic  coins  of  the  union  the  highest  intrinsic  value  and  the  qualities; 
of  a  good  aUoy,  at  the  same  time  doing  away  the  premium  they  had 
reached  from  the  relative  depreciation  of  gold,  which  allowed  specuhi- 
tion  to  melt  them  up  and  export  them  at  a  profit. 

Express  pro^isions  limit,  moreover,  the  emission  of  this  legal  small 
change,  and  serve  also  as  the  corrective  of  the  lowering  of  the  standanl 
value.  Precise  rules  reduce  to  the  smallest  possible  figures  the  allow* 
ances  for  cost  of  fabrication,  so  as  to  maintain  themoney  of  the  union  in 
a  constant  normal  condition.  In  fine,  you  will  remark,  Mr.  Secretaiyof 
State,  a  clause  which  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  stipulations,  exclu- 
sively destined  to  determine  the  monetary  regulations  of  the  four  comi- 
tries.  I  desire  to  say  something  of  the  accession  which  article  twelve 
guarantees  to  any  other  state.  This  clause  may  be  considered  as  the 
manifestation  of  a  wish  that  sprung  up  in  the  proceedings  of  the  inter- 
national conference,  and  has  not  been  without  influence  on  the  happy 
issue  of  the  negotiations.  After  having  brought  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  divergencies  of  which  they  recognized  the  inconveniencies,  the 
delegates  of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  Italy,  and  of  Switzerland,  seeing  a 
population  of  seventy  millions  of  souls  thenceforth  endowed  with  the 
same  monetary  system,  must  quite  naturally  have  been  led  to  fix  atten- 
tion on  an  interest  more  genend.    Without  entering  on  thib  examination 
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of  a  question  which  it  was  not  their  mission  to  solve,  they  expressed  in 
the  name  of  their  governments  the  desire  to  see  the  union,  as  yet  re- 
'  stricted  to  four  countries,  become  the  germ  of  a  union  more  extended, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  general  monetary  circulation  among  all 
civilized  states. 

The  government  of  the  Emperor  would  be  very  happy  to  see  this  prop- 
osition well  received,  but,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  dissemble  the  diffi- 
culties and  objections  it  might  encounter.  But  it  doubts  not,  at  least, 
that  the  views  which  are  thus  inspired  correspond  with  necessities 
which  henceforth  must  press  upon  the  solicitude  of  governments.  In 
proportion  as  the  solidarity  which  now  exists  between  economic  interests 
becomes  more  and  more  close,  each  nation,  in  view  of  advantages 
already  realized,  better  understands  the  importance  of  removing  the  ob- 
structions still  met  with  in  international  relations,  one  of  the  most 
onerous  and  annoying  results  assuredly,  from  the  diversity  of  coinage 
which  multiply  the  fluctuations  of  exchange.  The  idea  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  monetary  systems  makes,  then,  every  day  fresh  progress.  It 
is  under  its  influence  that,  since  the  24th  January,  1857,  there  has  been 
concluded  the  treaty  which  has  markedly  simplified  the  monetary  regime 
of  the  States  comprised  in  the.  ancient  Germanic  confederation ;  and 
more  recently,  in  1805,  the  same  tendency  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
discussions  and  in  the  votes  of  the  Oerman  commercial  diet ;  in  fine, 
the  convention,  even  of  the  23d'  December,  has  been  sx)ontaneously  the 
object  on  the  part  of  several  foreign  governments  of  an  investigation 
which  bears  sufficient  evidence  of  their  solicitude  about  the  interests 
which  attach  to  it.  A  new  monetary  law  has  already  introduced  in  the 
Eoman  States  the  regime  stipulated  by  the  convention  of  Paris ;  and,  in 
the  United  States,  public  opinion  has  been  called  to  this  question  even 
in  the  deliberations  of  Congress. 

K,  for  the  moment,  objections  too  weighty  prevent  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  adhesion  to  the  convention  of  23d  December,  the  government 
of  the  Emperor  would  not  the  less  attach  special  value  to  being  in- 
formed of  these  obstacles,  and  to  learn  what  observations  may  have 
been  drawn  forth  by  the  examination  of  that  international  act.  In  the 
absence  of  more  immediate  results,  there  would  be  incontestable  advan- 
tage in  being  enabled  to  appreciate  exactly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
difficulties  that  must  be  thought  of  removing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  mon- 
etary uniformity ;  and  from  the  moment  it  is  allowable  to  look  toward 
the  practical  solution  of  such  a  problem,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  govern- 
ments to  follow  it  up,  without  exclusive  ideas,  mutually  enlightening 
each  other  in  their  researches.  Thus,  also,  in  case  the  federal  govern- 
ment, without  wishing  to  accede  to  the  union  actually  constituted,  should 
be  disposed,  either  to  enter  into  arrangements  destined  to  establish 
equations  between  some  of  its  monetary  types  of  gold  or  silver,  and  those 
which  the  convention  may  determine,  or  to  take  part  in  an  international 
conference  at  which  might  be  discussed  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  more 
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extended  monetary  understanding^  the  government  of  the  Emperorwill 

entertain  with  readiness  the  overtures  which  might  be  addressed  to  it  in 

this  view. 

Accept,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  assurances  of  my  very  high  am- 

sideration. 

BEBTHEMY. 

Hon.  William  H.  Sbwabd. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Berthemy. 

Department  of  State, 

Washingtany  February  13, 1867. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commimi- 
cation  of  the  4th  ultimo,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  text  of  a  monetaiy 
convention  concluded  on  the  23d  of  December,  18(>5,  between  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  yonr 
note  lucidly  explains,  and  which  by  its  terms  is  open  to  the  adhesion  of 
other  governments. 

Your  note  indicates  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  government,  in 
the  event  of  the  United  States  not  being  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  convention,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement ;  and  you  most  eonrteooBly 
suggest  that  if  this  government,  even  though  not  able  to  accede  to  the 
conventional  union  actually  constituted,  should  be  disposed  either  to 
agree  upon  stipulations  destined  to  establish  equations  between  some  of 
its  monetary  types  of  gold  or  silver  and  those  which  the  convention  may 
determine,  or  to  take  part  in  an  international  conference  at  which  might 
be  discussed  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  more  extended  monetary  under- 
standing, the  government  of  the  Emperor  will  entertain  any  overtoied 
which  might  be  addressed  to  it  with  this  view. 

Having  consulted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  subject,  I 
have  the  honor  to  state,  in  reply  to  your  note,  that  this  government, 
both  in  its  legislative  and  executive  departments,  has  repeatedly  mani- 
fested its  interest  in  the  question  of  internatiohal  unification  of  mone- 
tary standards ;  that  the  importance  of  a  standard  unit  of  equal  valae 
in  all  commercial  countries  for  the  uses  of  account  and  currency  is  fUIv 
recognized  and  appreciated ;  and  that  the  ideal  object  presented  in  yoor 
communication  being  acceptable,  it  only  remains  to  be  decided  how  the 
desired  result  may  be  brought  about. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  the  quadripartite  convention,  nor  the 
proceedings  already  adopted  by  the  four  governments  under  its  pron$- 
ions,  will  be  held  to  preclude  any  of  those  governments  from  enter* 
taining  considerations  in  favor  of  its  modification  which  may  be  offered 
by  other  governments  in  the  interests  of  a  system  universally  accepta- 
ble. 

From  the  enclosed  reports  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  pro^> 
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ress  of  the  investigatioii  of  this  question  by  this  government,  and  of 
its  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  of  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. Both  branches  thereof  have  concurred  in  providing  the  agen 
cies  for  this  purpose,  in  connection  with  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be 
opened  at  Paris  in  April  next,  on  which  occasion  it  is  presumed  that 
leading  nations,  not  parties  to  the  convention  before  noticed,  will  be 
represented,  with  authority  vested  in  their  delegates  or  commissioners  to 
consider  and  report  upon  this  question  with  those  of  the  four  powers. 
This  government,  however,  has  no  hesitation  in  avowing  its  desire  to 
come  into  accord  with  other  governments  with  which  the  United  States 
hold  important  relations,  to  attain  the  object  projwsed,  and  to  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  conciliatiortim  fiace  of  the  conflicting  interests  and  incon- 
veniences involved  in  its  aclBOmplishment. 
I  beg  that  you  will  accept,  sir,  a  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest 

consideration. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWAED. 
M.  Berthemt,  djc.j  dkCj  &c. 

The  documents  enclosed  with  the  above  were :  the  report  of  the  Hon. 
John  Kasson,  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Report.  No.  62,  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 
first  session) ;  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866 ;  and  President's  mes- 
sage and  documents  (Senate  Ex.  Doc  Fo.  5,  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 
second  session),  relating  to  the  collection  of  products,  and  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins  for  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 


Mr.  Berthemy  to  Mr,  Seward. 

[TranAlAtion.] 

Legation  of  France  to  the  United  States, 

Washington,  May  27, 1867. 

Mr.  Secbetaey  op  State  :  On  communicating  to  you,  under  date 
of  4th  January  last,  the -text  of  the  monetary  convention  recently  con- 
cluded between  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  I  had,  at  the 
same  time,  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opportunity  for  sub- 
mitting to  an  international  conference  which  should  be  held  at  Paris  the 
study  of  the  more  general  question  of  uniformity  of  coinage. 

In  view  of  the  reception  given  to  these  overtures,  as  well  by  the  cab- 
inet of  the  United  States  as  by  those  of  other  countries  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  the  government  of  the  Emperor  has  thought  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  following  out  the  project^  the  realization  of  which 
it  was  their  aim  to  prepare.  In  consequence,  a  formal  proi)osition  has 
been  transmitted  through  the  diplomatic  medium  to  divers  governments 
in  order  that  they  might  cause  themselves  to  be  represented  in  a  com- 
mission which  should  meet  at  Paris  on  Monday,  the  17th  June  next,  at 
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the  hotel  of  the  department  for  foreign  affairs.  This  conference  would 
be  presided  o\'er  conjointly  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affiairs  and  the 
minister  of  iinaDce.  The  vice-presidency  would  be  devolved  on  Mr.  de 
Parieu,  vice-president  of  the  council  of  state,  who,  with  Mr.  Herbet, 
minister  plenipotentiary,  director  of  consulates  and  commercial  affairs, 
would  thereat  represent  the  department  for  foreign  affairs.  The  dele- 
gates from  the  department  of  finance  would  be  ]VIr.  Pelouze,  member  of 
'  the  institute,  president  of  the  commission  on  coinage,  and  Mr.  de  Lav- 
enay,  president  of  the  section  of  finance  in  the  council  of  state.  His 
excellency  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  charges  me,  in  placing  these  notices 
before  the  Government  of  the  Onited  States,  to  convey  to  it^  at  the 
same  time,  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  international  monetary 
conference.  It  would  attach  even,  in  consequence  of  the  early  time  at 
which  the  labors  should  commence,  very  special  value  to  the  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  of  the  name  of  the  delegate  by  whom  the  cabi- 
net of  Washington  shall  deem  fit  to  be  represented,  and  I  would  be  veiy 
thankful  to  your  excellency  if  you  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  inform  me 
on  this  point. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  that  the  commissioners  will  assemble  withoat 
any  programme  arranged  in  anticipation.  They  will  thus  be  able  to  look 
more  freely  for  a  solution  of  the  diflBculties  which  would  oppose  an 
assimilation  between  the  systems  actually  in  operation.  This  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  has  already  received  so  happy  application  at  the  con- 
ferences of  1865,  appears  at  this  time  of  greater  utility,  inasmuch  as 
different  countries,  while  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  object  to 
be  attiiined,  would  have  the  means  of  recurring  to  divergent  opinions. 
The  conference  proposed  has  not  otherwise  any  immediate  object  than 
to  call  out  an  interchange  of  views  and  discussion  of  principles^  ma 
word,  to  seek  for  the  basis  of  ulterior  negotiations. 

Accept,  ]\Ir.  Secretary  of  State,  the  assurances  of  my  high  consider- 
ation. 

BERTHEMY. 

Hon.  William  H.  Sewaed,  <C'c.,  <fce.,  &c. 


Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Berthemy. 

Department  op  State, 
WcLsihingtim^  May  29, 1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
27th  instant  in  relation  to  an  international  conference  proposed  to  be 
held  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  next  month  for  the  purpose  of  an  inter- 
change of  ^iews  and  discussion  of  principles,  with  a  view  to  ulteriw 
negotiations  upon  the  subject  of  a  uniform  system  of  coinage.  Ton 
express  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  government  a  wish  to  receive  early 
information  of  the  name  of  the  delegate  who  wiH  be  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  the  conference. 
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In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  honorable  Samuel  B. 
^^ugglesy  who  is  now  in  Paris  in  the  character  of  a  scientific  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  to  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  who  is 
famQiar  with  the  views  of  this  government,  has  been  specially  author- 
ized to  represent  it  on  the  occasion  to  the  extent  and  in  the  spirit  indi- 
cated in  your  note. 

General  Dix,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  has  been 
requested  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  Mr.  Buggies  to  such  a  degree  as 
may  be  convenient  or  necessary. 

Appreciating  the  courtesy  of  the  imperial  government  in  notifying 
that  of  the  United  States  of  the  proposed  conference,  I  beg  you  to  accept, 
sir,  a  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

M.  Berthemy,  c&c,  <&c.y  (£e. 

8.  Ex.  58 51 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  1867. 


[Translation.] 


OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

PIBST  SITTING. 

Monday,  Jvne  17, 1867. 

His  excellency  Marquis  de  Moustier  presiding. 

Were  present — 

For  Austria:  His  excellency  Baron  de  Hock,  privy  councillor,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Lords. 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden :  Baron  Schweizer,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenii)otentiary  of  the  Grand  Duchy  at  Paris ;  Dietz, 
jirivy  councillor,  commissioner  general  of  the  Grand  Duchy  to  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition. 

For  Bavaria :  Messrs.  De  Hermann,  councillor  of  State ;  De  Haindl, 
director  of  the  mint. 

For  Belgium :  MM.  de  Fortamps,  senator,  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Belgium ;  Stas,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  commissioner  of  coinage. 

For  Denmark:  Count  Moltke  H^itfeldt,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  Denmark  at  Paris. 

For  the  United  States :  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  commissioner  to  the 
Universal  Exposition. 

For  France :  His  excellency  Marquis  de  Moustier,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  president  of  the  conference ;  MM.  de  Parieu,  vice-president  of 
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the  council  of  state,  member  of  the  institute,  vice-president  of  the  con- 
ference ;  De  Lavenay,  president  of  the  section  of  finance  in  the  couDcil 
of  state;  Herbet,  minister  plenipotentiary,  director  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs ;  Dutilleul,  director  in  the  department  of  finances. 

For  Great  Britain :  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  director  of  the  royal  mint ; 
Mr.  Eivers  Wilson,  attached  to  the  treasury. 

For  Greece :  M.  Delyannis,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni 

potentiary  at  Paris. 

For  Italy :  MM.  the  Chevalier  Artom,  councillor  of  the  legation  of 
Italy  at  Paris ;  F.  Giordono,  inspector  of  the  royal  corps  of  mines,  and 

commissioner  to  the  Universal  Exposition. 

For  the  Netherlands :  MM.  Vrolik,  former  minister  of  finance ;  Mees, 
president  of  the  Netherlands  Bank. 

For  Portugal :  MM.  the  Count  d'Avila,  peer  of  the  realm,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  commissioner  general  to  the  Universal  Exposition: 
the  Viscount  de  Villa  Major,  x>eer  of  the  realm,  member  of  the  jury  for 
the  Universal  Exposition. 

For  Pnissia:  MM.  Meinecke,  superior  privy  councillor  of  finance; 
Herzog,  privy  councillor  of  the  department  of  commerce,  commissioner 
to  the  Universal  Exposition. 

For  Eussia:  M.  de  Jacobi,  privy  councillor,  member  of  the  Imperial 
Acmlemy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 

For  Sweden  and  Norway  :  MM  Wallenberg,  member  of  the  first  cham- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Diet,  director  of  the  Bank  of  Stockholm ;  Broch, 
member  of  the  Storthing  of  Norway,  president  of  the  central  commission 
of  Norway  for  the  Universal  Exposition. 

For  Switzerland :  MM.  Kern,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary at  Paris ;  Escher,  director  of  the  federal  mint. 

For  Turkey :  His  excellency  Djemil  Pacha,  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  from  the  Sublime  Porte. 

For  Wurtemberg:  MM.  Baron  de  Soden,  privy  councillor  of  legation. 

M.  Clavery, "  redacteur  ^  of  department  for  foreign  affairs,  was  cbarjre^l 
with  the  functions  of  scijretary,  associated  with  M.  Boux,  attached  to  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  council  of  state,  as  assistant  secretary. 

The  international  monetary  conference  met  for  the  first  time  on  Mon- 
day, 17tli  June,  1807,  at  half-past  nine  oV.lock,  at  the  hotiCl  of  the  dexwrt- 
ment  of  foreign  afi\iirs,  under  the  presidency  of  his  excellency  the  minw- 
ter  for  foreign  affairs. 

His  excellency  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  expressed  to  Messrs.  the  dele- 
gates the  regrets  of  his  excellency  M.  Eouher,  who  l>eing  obliged  to 
preside  at  that  very  time  in  the  imperial  commission  of  the  Universal 
Exx>osition,  could  not  assist  at  this  sitting.  He  then  opened  the  lalwrs 
of  the  conference  by  pronouncing  the  following  allocution : 

"The  approximations  which  the  late  commercial  reforms  have  wronjrht 
between  the  economic  interests  of  nations  ought  to  result  in  causing  to 
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be  appreciated  more  earnestly  than  in  past  time  the  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  unification  of  coinages.  To  substitute  instead 
of  the  variety  of  monetary  types  actually  in  use,  metallic  coins  struck  in 
accordance  with  uniform  regulations,  and  placM  beyond  any  variations 
of  exchange,  would,  in  effect,  be  to  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  of  international  relations.  Thus,  when  in 
1865  the  delegates  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  between  those  four,  a  real  monetary  union,  the  thought 
of  a  more  extended  association  naturally  presented  itself  to  their  intelli- 
gence; thence  came  the  right  of  accession  opened  to  other  countries  by 
a  special  clause  in  the  convention  of  December  25,  1865;  thence  the 
wish  put  forth  by  the  commissioners,  that  studies  should  be  undertaken, 
in  concert,  among  all  civilized  states  on  the  question  of  uniformity  of 
coinage. 

"No  jieriod  could  be  more  favorable  to  the  realization  of  this  wish 
than  that  of  the  Universal  Exx)Osition;  the  government  of  the  Emperor 
hastened  to  avail  of  it,  and  the  acceptance  which  various  governments 
have  pleased  to  extend  to  these  overi;nres,  have  shown  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  universally  recognized. 

"The  dispositions  thus  manifested  from  the  outset  are  so  much  the 
more  precious,  as  it  was  impossible  to  dissemble  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  which  the  members  of  the  conference  have  to  accomplish.  Those 
difficulties  are  of  diverse  nature,  and  to  remove  them  it  is  imx>ortant, 
beyond  all,  that  each  state,  in  view  of  the  great  interest  it  seeks  to  satisfy, 
should  seek,  without  exclusive  opinions,  the  best  solution. 

"The  French  government  is,  moreover,  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  recog- 
nize in  the  choice  of  yourselves,  on  the  part  of  your  government,  a  fresh 
pledge  of  the  solicitude  which,  abroad  as  well  as  in  France,  is  entertained 
upon  the  question  submitted  to  the  conference.  A  study  of  such  deli- 
cacy and  so  complex  could  not  be  confided  to  an  assemblage  which 
could  present  a  more  complete  combination  of  knowledge  required  either 
in  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  in  the  management  of  important  fianancial 
institutions,  or  in  technical  operations. 

"The  sittings,  therefore,  of  the  international  convention  open  under 
the  happiest  auspices,  and  we  may  look  to  the  result  with  confidence. 

"  I  could  have  desired,''  added  the  minister  of  foreign  affiarirs,  in  closing 
his  remarks,  "to  have  been  able  to  participate  with  assiduity  in  your 
deliberations,  but  I  have  reason  to  fear,  as  also  has  the  minister  of  state, 
that  our  many  occupations  will  not  permit  us. 

"In  our  absence  M.  de  Parieu,  vice-president  of  the  council  of  state, 
will  cheerfully  direct  the  labors  of  the  conference.  I  need  not,  sirs,  attest 
to  you  the  pre-eminent  competency  of  M.  de  Parieu ;  you  are  aware  that 
he  has  made  the  monetary  question  the  object  of  the  profoundest  study, 
and  yon  are  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  writings  in  which  he  has 
pnblished  the  results  of  his  researches.    The  skilful  direction  which  he 
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has  already  given  to  the  preliminary  discussions  of  the  convention  of  1865 
is  the  guarantee  of  a  like  ability  in  this  new  conference." 

M .  dc  Parieu,  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affidrs, 
invoked  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  conference  to  second 
him  in  the  task  which  might  be  devolved  upon  him. 

He  then  proposed  to  confide  to  a  sub-committee  the  charge  of  preparing 
heads  of  inquiry,  which  would  serve  as  the  basis  of  deliberations.  TLe 
sub-committee  might  be  composed  of  seven  persons,  and  should  repre- 
sent  the  three  groups  into  which  the  different  states  are  divided,  in  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  as  having  respectively  adopted  the  gold  stand- 
ard, the  silver  standard,  or  the  two  standards. 

His  excellency  Djemil  Pacha  suggesting  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  telegraphic  conference,  held  at  Paris,  a  sub-committee  hatl  been 
charged  with  preparing  not  merely  heads  of  inquiry,  but  a  complete  plan 
for  settlement,  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to  proceed  in  that  way  on 
the  present  occasion. 

M.  Herbet  remarked  that  at  the  time  of  the  telegraphic  conference  all 
the  states  were  represented  by  their  diplomatic  agents,  assisted  by  spe- 
cial agents,  principally  heads  of  the  administration  of  the  telegraphs  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  in  some  sort  clothed  with  power  to  eluci- 
date numerous  questions  of  detail  and  the  technical  difQculties  connected 
with  the  reform  which  it  wa«  proposed  to  accomplish.  The  present  com- 
mission is  not  composed  of  like  elements,  and  the  members  who  compose 
it  are  present  by  virtue  of  delegations  which  do  not  establish  similar 
distinctions.  M.  Herbet,  moreover,  approved  the  combination  proposed 
by  M.  Parieu,  adding  only  that  the  conference  could,  if  it  should  think 
prox>er,  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the  sub-committee,  perhaps, 
to  nine. 

M.  Fortamps  also  assented  to  the  proposition  under  consideration,  as 
the  best  way  of  settling  without  loss  of  time  the  programme  of  questions 
to  be  solved. 

Baron  de  Hock  and  M.  Kern  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
convenient  to  devolve  on  M.  de  Parieu  and  M.  Herbet  the  duty  of  desig- 
nating the  members  of  the  sub-committee,  the  number  of  whiclk  might, 
in  case  of  need,  be  raised  to  nine. 

On  the  motion  of  M.  de  Moustier,  the  formation  of  such  sub-oommittee 
was  directed. 

The  sitting  being  susi>ended  for  some  minutes,  was  resumed,  fjid  M. 
de  Parieu  submitted  to  the  conference  the  names  which  follow: 

To  represent  the  countries  which  have  adopted  the  gold  standard— 
]\I.  Graham,  delegate  from  England,  and  M.  the  Count  d'Avila,  ddegate 
from  Portugal.  To  represent  the  countries  which  have  the  silver  stand- 
ard— the  Baron  de  Hock,  delegate  from  Austria,  and  M.  Meinecke,  del^ 
gate  from  Prussia.  To  represent  the  countries  of  the  double  standards- 
M.  de  Jacobi,  delegate  ^m  Bussia,  and  M.  de  Parieu,  delegate  iron 
France;  finally,  as  the  seventh  member,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Buggies,  delt 
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gate  from  tbJd  United  States,  and  sole  representatiye  of  the  transatlantic 
countries. 

The  sub-committee,  thus  composed,  would  furnish  all  the  guarantees 
of  impartiality  that  were  desirable. 

M.  de  Jacob!  observed  that  Eussia  has  only  one  standard,  that  of  silver. 

M.  de  Parieu  answered  that  this  empire  finds  itself  in  this  respect  in 
the  same  situation  as  France.  For  both  countries  there  is  a  kind  of 
pre-eminence  of  the  silver  standard,  but  gold  is  equally  a  legal  tender 
as  silver,  and  the  two  metals  are  received  without  distinction  in  payments. 

The  conference  decided  that  the  sub-committee  should  meet  to-morrow 

at  ten  o'clock  at  the  council  of  state,  and  shall  lay  before  it  as  soon  as 

lK)ssible  the  proposed  heads  of  inquiry  (questionnaire,) 

The  sitting  rose  at  eleven  o'clock. 

MOUSTIEE, 

President  of  the  Conference. 
Clavery,  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

•  Roux,  Secretary  Adjunct. 
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Wednesday,  June  19, 1867. 

Mi.  de  Parieu  presiding.  The  sitting  opened  at  ten  o'clock.  Present, 
the  commissioners  who  attended  at  the  first  meeting,  with  exception  of 
bis  excellency  Djemil  Pacha  and  Mr.  Yrolik,  the  latter  being  indisposed. 
M.  Peer  Herzog,  member  of  the  Swiss  national  council,  takes  his  place 
among  the  delegates.  The  x>resident  informed  the  confeience  of  a  com^ 
munication  from  the  ambassador  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  who,  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  sitting,  has  designated  Colonel  Essad  Bey,  military 
attach^  of  the  embassy,  to  attend  the  discussions  of  the  conference  until 
the  arrival  of  Mihran-Bey-Duz,  member  of  the  grand  council  of  justice 
and  director  of  the  mint  at  Constantinople,  special  delegate  of  the  Otto- 
man government.  Colonel  Essad  Bey  was  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
labors  of  the  commission. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  sitting  being  read  and  adopted,  the  president 
addressed  the  delegates  as  follows : 

•*  Gentlemen,  you  heard  at  your  last  sitting  the  words  by  which  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  president  of  this  con^ 
ference,  expressed  to  you,  with  all  the  authority  of  his  high  position,  his. 
thanks  and  the  desires  of  the  French  government  tor  the  success  of  the 
labors  which  you  are  willing  to  enter  upon  with  us  in  search  of  the 
proper  means  of  development  of  a  monetary  unification,  happily  under- 
taken in  18C5,with  the  sympathetic  concurrence  of  M,  Drouyn  deLhuys. 
You  have  been  pleased  to  charge  me  with  the  preparation  of  a  detailed 
programme  for  your  labors,  with  the  collaboration  of  six  members  of 
your  conference,  representing  the  more  considerable  states  in  the  ili- 
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verse  groups  among  which  the  fundamental  monetary  systems  of  the 
world  are  distributed.  It  was  incumbent  on  us  to  set  to  work,  regretting 
to  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  so  many  eminent  men  who  could  not 
be  placed  on  the  sub-committee,  but  whose  precious  co-operation  will 
not  fail  us  here. 

"The  ^questionnaire^  (interrogatories)  which  we  prepared  for  you 
yesterday,  gentlemen,  has  been  distributed  to  you,  and  I  ask  permission 
to  present  to  you  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  may  in  some  sort 
arrange  themselves  side  by  side  with  those  which  it  includes. 

"  The  monetary  systems  in  use  among  various  nations  certainly  bear 
traces  of  accidental  varieties  traceable  to  chance  and  the  former  isola- 
tion of  nations,  but  it  is  incontest^able  that  some  of  these  varieties  are 
not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  have  relation  to  the  economic  condition  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  carried  into  practice. 

"  In  this  condition,  monetary  unifications,  long  desiped,  can  be  realized 
in  our  days  only  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  economic  conditions 
can  be  approximated,  and  under  which  the  monetary  systems  are  less 
widely  distant  from  what  I  would  wish  to  call  their  point  of  matority. 
To  discern,  on  the  one  side,  what  relates  to  the  circumstances  which  af- 
fect the  economic  history  of  nations,  and  on  the  other  that  which  is 
fundamental  in  monetary  science,  is  now  our  main  endeavor;  for  if  indi- 
viduals and  nations  separate  on  what  may  rest  on  arbitrary  will  or 
caprice,  they  easily  come  together  on  a  true  and  calm  consideration  of 
their  situations. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  conviction,  we  have  not  been  willing  that  all 
the  doctrinal  and  scholastic  questions  which  pertain  to  monetary  science, 
a  science  still  imperfect,  should  be  textually  laid  down  in  the  programme 
of  your  labors.    They  may  present  themselves  incidentaUy,  and,  to  a 

.  certain  extent,  are  tacitly  included.    The  questions  we  have  the  honor 

.  to  submit  to  you  all  have  a  practical  character,  which  we  hope  will  meet 
your  api)roval,  as  circumscribing  difficulties  and  perhaps  avoiding  some 
idle  problems.  Allow  me,  in  consideration  of  the  number  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  questions  which,  notwithstanding  our  reserve,  it  has  been 
our  duty  to  lay  before  you,  to  briefly  invoke  in  advance  your  patient 

•  co-operation. 

^^  The  task  assigned  to  us  is  difficult,  as  the  minister  for  foreign  afi^irs 
so  judiciously  remarked,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  jwwerfully  commended 

.  to  our  efforts. 

"  The  Eoman  empire  had  imposed  on  the  ancient  world  monetary  uni- 

!  fication.  We  are  assured  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  religions 
and  commercial  ascendency  of  Italy  made  the  golden  florin  current 

:  throughout  all  Christendom.    Since  that  time  the  accidents  of  war  have 

» occasionally  extended  the  range  of  certain  monetary  systems.  An  age 
which,  like  ours,  has  already  effected  so  muci  for  the  approximation  of 
nations  by  the  community  of  the  material  means  of  interconunmiication, 
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and  of  certain  legislative  institutions  guaranteeing  mutual  interests, 
firom  the  suppression  of  the  droit  Wauhaine  down  to  international  conven- 
tions for  the  execution  of  judgments  and  the  extradition  of  parties 
charged  with  crime ;  from  postal,  telegraphic,  and  revenue  conventions 
down  to  such  as  protect  literary  property ;  an  age,  the  index  of  which, 
adopting  the  expression  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  conference  at  a 
former  meeting,  is  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
interests  of  all  nations ;  an  age  which  also  honors  and  encourages  the 
genius  of  peace,  shouhl  it  not  require  the  peaceful  discussion  of  the 
means  of  discharging,  by  the  establishment  of  monetary  unification,  its 
debt  to  civilization  ?  Permit  me  then,  gentlemen,  to  count  upon  your 
indulgent  aid,  as  you  are  assured  of  my  devotion  and  my  impartiality  in 
pursuing  this  great  task.  If  it  is  not  for  us  to  accomplish  it  immediately, 
I  doubt  not  we  are  called  on  to  prepare  what  will  be  useful  in  the  future." 
After  this  address,  which  was  received  with  marks  of  unanimous  assent, 
the  ^'^ questionnaire^^  (or  interrogatories,)  prepared  by  the  sub-committee 
in  the  following  terms,  was  read  to  the  conference. 

Questionnaire. 

1.  By  what  means  is  it  most  easy  to  realize  monetary  unification ; 
whether  by  the  creation  of  a  system  altogether  new,  independent  of 
existing  systems — and  in  such  case  what  should  be  the  basis  of  such 
system — or,  by  the  mutual  co-ordination  of  ekisting  systems,  taking  into 
account  the  scientific  advantages  of  certain  types,  and  the  number  of 
the  populations  which  already  have  adopted  them?  In  this  case,  what 
monetary  system  should  be  principally  taken  into  consideration,  reserv- 
ing the  changes  of  which  it  might  be  susceptible  for  making  it  perfect! 

2.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  establishing  at  this  time  identities  or  par- 
tial coincidences  of  monetary  types  on  a  wide  scale,  on  the  basis  and 
with  the  condition  of  the  adoption  of  the  silver  standard  exclusively  f 

3.  Is  there,  on  the  contrary,  a  possibility  of  attaining  this  result  on 
the  basis  and  with  the  condition  of  the  gold  standard  exclusively  ? 

4.  What  of  the  like  result  in  proceeding  on  the  basis  and  with  the 
condition  of  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard,  with  the  establishment 
of  an  identity  of  relations  in  all  countries  between  the  value  of  gold  and 
the  value  of  silverl 

5.  In  case  of  a  negative  on  the  three  preceding  questions,  would  it  be 
possible  and  beneficial  to  establish  identities  or  partial  coincidences  of 
monetary  types  on  an  extended  scale  on  the  basis  of  silver  coins,  leaving 
each  state  at  liberty  to  simultaneously  regulate  the  standard  of  gold? 

6.  Would  it  be  more  possible  and  more  beneficial  to  establish  identities 
or  partial  coincidences  of  gold  coins,  leaving  each  state  to  regulate  the 
standard  of  silver  t 

7.  On  the  hypothesis  of  the  afl&rmative  solution  of  one  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding questions,  and  following  the  distinctions  which  that  alternative 
imports,  would  the  advantage  of  intemationality  which  coins  of  the  metal 
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taken  as  the  common  standard  would  require,  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  their  being  kept  in  circulation  in  each  state,  or  would  it  be  necessary 
beyond  that  to  stipulate,  either  for  a  certain  limit  in  the  relation  between 
the  value  of  gold  and  that  of  silver,  or  for  the  case  where  the  interna- 
tional coins  would  run  the  risk  of  being  completely  expelled  firom  drcu- 
lation  in  some  of  the  contracting  states  f 

8.  Is  it  necessary  to  the  success  of  monetary  unification  to  constitute 
at  th^s  time  a  unity  everywhere  identical  for  metallic  composition,  weight, 
and  denomination ;  and  in  that  case,  upon  what  basis  f 

0.  Would  it  be  of  advantage,  in  case  gold  should  be  adopted  as  the 
international  metal,  that  the  types  of  that  money,  determined  by  the 
monetary  convention  of  the  3d  of  December,  1865,  to  promote  unification, 
and  consequent  reciprocity,  should  be  completed  by  new  types;  for 
example,  by  coins  of  fifteen  francs  and  of  twenty-five  francs!  In  this 
case  what  should  be  their  dimensions  1 

10.  Would  there  be  an  advantage,  under  certain  hypotheses — ^for  exam- 
ple, in  case  of  the  af&rmative  on  questions  three  or  six — ^to  regulate  by 
common  obligations  certain  points  relating  to  silver  coins  or  base  coin, 
either  in  regard  to  their  composition  and.  standard  or  their  limits  of 
admission  in  payments,  or  to  the  quota  of  issue  of  eacht 

11.  Is  it  practicable  to  define  precisely  the  means  of  control  which 
could  be  established  for  securing  exactness  in  the  striking  of  the  com- 
mon types  of  international  money  f 

12.  Aside  from  immediate  practical  possibilities,  the  object  of  the  pre- 
ceding questions,  could  any  ulterior  solutions  be  attained  by  doctrinal 
decisions,  and  on  grounds  of  principle,  with  a  view  to  increase  in  the 
future  the  approximations  already  effected  in  the  past  two  years  in 
Europe,  or  that  could  be  immediately  realized  in  this  monetary  matter! 

The  president  calls  for  discussions  of  the  totality  of  the  quegtionnaire. 
ISo  one  claiming  the  floor,  the  draught  of  the  questionnaire  was  adopted, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  first  question  was  commenced. 

Mr.  3Iees  declared  that  if  he  could  admit  the  immediate  realization  of 
the  unification  of  coinage,  he  would  give  the  preference  to  the  first  of 
the  two  alternatives.  In  this  case,  in  effect,  the  creation  of  a  new  system^ 
avoiding  all  national  susceptibilities,  would  seem  to  him  the  best  \^y 
to  attain  the  end.  But  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  him  that  complete 
unifonnity  can  be  speedily  obtained,  and  therefore  he  considers  the  sec- 
ond alternative  as  being  alone  of  a  nature  to  produce  actual  practical 
results. 

The  Count  d'Avila  did  not  hesitate,  either,  to  place  himself  on  the 
second  alternative.  If  the  different  states  found  themselves  obliged  by 
the  establishment  of  a  system  altogether  novel,  to  change  simultaneously 
their  monetary  regulations,  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  would  be  mul- 
tiplied in  such  manner  that  they  would  become  insurmountable.  In 
respect  to  the  existing  systems  which  should  especially  be  taken  under 
consideration,  the  Count  d'Avila  indicated  the  convention  of  December 
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23, 1865.  The  points  then  essential  for  solution,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
which  the  delegate  from  Portugal  was  ready  to  vote,  were,  1st,  one 
standard  only^  2d,  the  gold  standard;  3d,  reduction  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling to  twenty-flve  francs ;  4th,  reduction  of  the  American  dollar  to  live 
francs }  5th,  the  adoption  of  the  gold  coin  of  five  francs  as  the  monetary 
unit. 

On  these  bases  an  agreement  would  be  easy  between  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  would  sooner  or  later  rally  also  the  other 
countries.  It  wonld  only  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  identity  of 
weight  and  of  standard  between  the  pieces — that  the  fineness  of  the 
English  coin  should  be  brought  from  ll-12ths  to  9-lOths.  The  last- 
named  standard  tends  more  and  more  to  prevail  as  to  gold ;  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Spain  for  coin  of  this  metal  and  for  the  silver  dollar,  which 
is  tlie  basis  of  the  Spanish  system,  but  the  coinage  of  which  has  ceased 
since  the  standard  of  other  silver  coinage  has  been  lowered  to  .810.  In 
Portugal,  where,  as  in  England,  coin  was  made  ll-12ths  fine,  and  where 
the  mintage  at  this  standard  has  been  very  restricted,  the  Count  d'Avila 
thought  the  government  would  doubtless  consent  to  a  recoinage,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  covered  by  the  lowering  of  the  standard. 

What  was  more  essential  in  the  view  of  the  delegate  from  Portugal 
was,  that  an  agreement  should  take  place  between  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  This  example  would  have  a  decisive  effect  In 
any  event,  if  the  commissioners  from  the  different  countries  would  indi- 
cate at  this  time  in  a  summary  manner,  as  he  has  himself  done,  their 
views  on  the  project  of  arrangement,  the  Count  d'Avila  thought  nothing 
could  be  more  adapted  to  hasten,  as  well  as  to  elucidate,  the  progress  of 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  FoBTAMPS  could  have  wished  that  the  question  of  standard  was 
first  established.  It  is  an  initiative  point  which  it  is  convenient  to  settle 
at  once,  in  order  to  base  the  deliberations  on  foundations  as  precise  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Hebbet  remarked,  that  by  reason  even  of  the  importance  of  this 
last  question,  there  would  be  inconveniences  in  bringing  it  at  once  under 
discussion.  It  would  be  of  advantage  if  delegates  from  the  same  state 
could  come  preliminarily  to  an  understanding  among  themselves,  and  ask, 
if  needful,  instructions  from  their  governments.  The  absence  of  the  Span- 
ish delegate,  who  is  shortly  looked  for,  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  Mr.  Jos6  Polo  would  bring  a  large  experience  to  bear  on  these 
subjects ;  at  present,  therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  confine  ourselves  to 
an  exchange  of  general  views  on  this  x>oint. 

M.  D£  Pabieu  explained  that  the  first  question  had  been  framed  in 
such  manner  as  to  embrace  an  order  of  ideas  much  more  extensive  than 
the  question  of  standard.  The  alternatives  therein  presented  are  not 
pure  hyi>otheses :  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  having  for  unity 
the  gram  of  gold ;  the  generalization  of  the  system  having  for  basis  the 
standard  of  silver,  which,  according  to  the  Brussels  committee,  whose 
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views  have  been  coimnimicated  to  the  confei^nce^  should  be  five  francs; 
unification  by  means  of  approximation  between  the  systems  in  (q[)en- 
tion  'y  all  these  doctrines  have  been  supported  in  the  newspapers  or  id 
special  publications. 

Babon  D£  nocK  shared  in  the  opinion  of  Count  d'Avila  on  the  im- 
X)ossibility  of  bringing  about  the  acceptance  of  an  entirely"  new  system, 
and  completely  breaking  up  inveterate  habits.  In  Germany  we  find  iu 
respect  to  this  matter  a  striking  example :  there  was  a  wish  to  introduce 
in  the  German  states  a  coin  which  was  not  correspondent  with  any  ex- 
istiug  types.  Although  it  was  the  most  rational,  and  accorded  perfectly 
with  the  metric  system,  it  could  not  find  its  way  into  calculations.  The 
gold  crown  only  passed  from  the  mint  into  the  melting-pots  of  the  gold- 
smiths. It  is,  as  expressed  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first  questiao, 
by  the  mutual  co-ordination  of  existing  legislation,  by  taking  into  account 
the  scientific  advantages  of  certain  types  and  the  number  of  populations 
which  have  adopted  them,  that  a  solution  may  be  found.  Among  the 
systems  actually  in  vigor,  which  is  the  one  which  would  serve  most 
advantageously  as  the  basis  of  this  approximation  t 

It  would  be,  said  the  commissioner  from  Austria,  the  convention  of  23d 
December,  18G5,  provided  it  were  to  undergo  certain  modifications,  and 
the  new  agreement  should  rest  upon  the  principle  of  the  gold  standard 
exclusively.  This  metal,  which  has  spread  in  such  considerable  amounts 
through  the  European  market  during  the  last  twenty  years,  would  be 
the  most  convenient  agent  for  a  universal  monetary  circulation. 

M.  Feeb  Hebzog  agreed  with  Baron  de  Hock  on  the  fitness  of  adopt- 
ing the  second  alternative  proposed  in  the  questions. 

There  is  in  France  a  school,  imi)ortant  because  of  the  sci^itific  ao 
thority  of  its  adepts,  which  admits  no  other  monetary  unity  than  metrk 
unity  in  round  numbers ;  and  proposes  to  take  for  unit  a  weight  of  tye 
grams  of  gold  of  9-lOths  fineness. 

This  theoretic  solution  would  be  wanting  in  one  essential  quality,  that 
of  practicability ;  at  the  time  we  have  arrived  at,  we  cannot  invent  a 
monetary  unit  which  is  not  in  relation  with  any  tyi)e  actually  existing. 

The  franc  itself  had  been  compelled  not  to  depart  too  far  from  the  liviv 
tournois  in  order  to  make  itself  acceptable,  and,  as  the  Baron  de  Hock 
has  reminded  us,  the  gold  crown,  containing  ten  grains  of  fine  gold  and 
weighing  little  more  than  eleven  grams,  has  not  been  able  to  get  into 
circulation  in  Germany  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  florin  of  Anstria. 
nor  the  florin  of  Bavaria,  nor  the  thaler  of  Prussia.  Bj'  the  vety  force 
of  things  it  is  a  foreign  coin,  the  napoleon,  which  represents  beyond  all 
others  the  monetary  circulation  of  gold  in  Germany. 

In  a  word,  added  M.  Feeb  Hebzog,  when  the  unificatioa  of  mone 
tary  systems  is  discussed,  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
existing  legislations  do  not  present  the  elements  of  equation  and  of  ap- 
X)roximatiou.  We  must  take  into  account  the  habitudes  long  ago  fonned 
of  the  great  monetary  reservoirs  already  created. 
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Withoat  doubt,  the  metric  system,  in  its  application  to  weights  and 
measures,  satisfies  by  its  admirable  co-ordinations  the  necessities  of  prac- 
tical character,  as  well  as  the  exigencies  of  theoi^' ;  but  to  desire  to  im- 
pose it,  coextensively,  in  all  its  rigor,  in  matters  of  coin,  would  be  to 
encounter  obstacles  which  mere  considerations  of  practical  utility  would 
not  have  removed. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Feek  Hebzog,  the  system  of  the  monetary  con- 
vention of  December  23, 18C5,  would  best  assist  the  equations  of  the 
English  sovereign  and  the  American  dollar,  and  it  would  be  sufiicient 
to  add  some  improvements,  especially  in  what  concerns  the  standard. 
Seventeen  years  ago  the  question  was  much  discussed  in  Switzerland, 
and  that  country,  which  then  had  to  choose  between  the  diverse  systems 
in  application  in  the  neighboring  states,  has  oidy  had  to  congratulate 
herself  on  having  given  the  preference  to  that  which  is  actually  in  force 
in  the  confederation. 

M.  Jagobi  adopted  in  full  the  order  of  ideas  developed  by  M.  Feer 
Herzog.  He  would  have  been  glad  that  a  relation  should  exist  between 
coins  and  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  but,  in  the  double  view 
of  science  and  practice,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  establishing  such  rela- 
tions to  the  prejudice  of  other  more  important  interests.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  regard  as  serious  the  reproach  cast  on  the  gold  coin  of  France, 
as  having  widened  the  breach  in  the  French  metric  system,  the  integrity 
of  which  he  acknowledged,  and  in  favor  of  which  he  had  categorically 
expressed  himself  on  another  occasion.  The  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
coinage  was  so  much  the  less  opportune  that  he  would  not  let  the  occa- 
sion pass  without  noticing  the  agreement,  perhaps  accidental,  but  in  fact 
almost  complete,  which  exists  between  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  princi- 
pal French  coins  and  those  of  Russia,  which  he  represents  in  this  assem- 
bly. Thus,  the  silver  rouble  coincides  very  nearly  with  four  francs,  the 
difierence  not  being  greater  than  the  limit  of  the  tolerance.  In  the  same 
way  the  demi-imperial  has  a  value  only  fifteen  kopeks  higher  than  the 
twenty  franc  gold  piece. 

M.  Hermann  replying  to  a  remark  of  M.  de  Hock,  observed  that  if 
the  gold  crown  has  not  kept  in  circulation  it  has  been  because  it  was  not 
legal  coin  and  was  not  received  in  the  public  banks. 

M.  Stas  would  prefer  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  monetary 
system,  and  that  the  conference  assume  as  its  mission  to  settle  principles 
and  not  expedients  in  praetice.  To  follow  the  latter  course  would  be  to 
leave  traces  in  snow  not  to  engrave  footprints  in  rock.  The  one  would 
not  create  anything  durable;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  prepare  difUcul- 
ties  5  for  the  future  monetary-  unification  will  only  be  reached  by  first 
laying  down  an  immovable  basis,  and  in  that  M.  Stas,  contrary  to  the 
views  of  M.  Feer  Herzog,  declares  himself  the  partisan  of  the  opinion  of 
the  economists,  in  the  scientific  point  of  view  as  well  as  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  creation  of  a  system  based  on  a  unit  of  gold  of  five  or  ten 
grams  would  ofier  the  immense  advantage  of  having  it  more  readily  ac- 
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cepted  by  all  nations,  as  it  would  avoid  all  national  susceptibility. 
Doubtless  the  adoption  of  the  new  unit  would  require  the  general  remiiit- 
ing  of  all  coinage,  but  this  recoinage  would  bring  with  it  a  definitive  sys- 
tem sanctioned  by  science. 

The  system  of  equations  among  the  coins  of  different  countries,  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  convention  of  1865,  would  also  bring  about 
the  necessity  of  recoinage  for  the  countries  not  parties  to  that  conveu 
tiou.  But  would  this  recoinage  have  the  needed  immutability  ?  M,  Stan 
did  not  think  so,  and  added  that  in  this  respect  he  si)oke  disinterestedly, 
considering  his  position  as  a  representative  of  one  of  the  governments 
cosigners  of  the  act  of  1865 ;  but  he  looked  at  the  question  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  interests  of  England  and  the  United  States.  From 
England  is  asked  the  equation  of  the  i)Ound  sterling  with  twenty -five 
francs.  This  coin  of  twenty -five  francs,  of  itself,  will  offer  certainly  some 
advantages,  but  what  inconveniences  will  not  its  divisions  produce! 
The  half  would  be  twelve  francs  fifty  centimes,  a  number  already  frac- 
tional, and  therefore  inconvenient,  and  this  inconvenience  will  only  in 
crease  with  successive  subdivisions.  As  for  the  United  States,  the 
difference  between  the  dollar  and  the  five-franc  piece  renders  the  equa- 
tion particularly  difficult. 

M.  Stas  added  that,  in  his  view,  there  does  not  really  exist  pieces  of 
twenty  francs,  of  ten  francs,  of  five  francs,  seeing  that  no  piece  of  twenty 
francs,  for  example,  is  exactly  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fitth  part  of  a  kilo- 
gram. Mathematically  speaking,  the  kilogram  cannot  be  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  equal  portions.  With  stronger  reason,  it  can 
not  be,  in  the  order  of  material  facts.  That  would  not  be  with  a  metric 
unity  of  gold ;  and  it  is  only  by  manufacturing  from  all  coins  a  new  mone- 
tary system  that  we  can  reasonably  hox)e  to  arrive  at  the  estabhshment 
of  a  common  measure  in  the  values  of  various  countries. 

The  President  asked  M.  Stas  if  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Belgian 
government,  or  if  this  is  his  own  personal  opinion  only. 

M.  FoRTAMPS  declared  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Stasis  shaml 
by  the  ministers  of  finance  of  Belgium,  but  the  Belgian  government 
would  not  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  other  propositions  which  should  be 
adopted  by  the  conference. 

M.  Meinecke  thought  it  of  prime  necessity  to  adopt  as  the  base  of  the 
new  system  a  system  already  recognized  and  reduced  to  practice.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  ask  the  sympathies  of  the  conference  in  favor  of  the 
Prussian  monetary  system,  for  he  thinks  that  the  standard  of  gold  in 
the  countries  which  have  a<lopted  it  cannot  be  rephused  by  the  standanl 
of  silver  in  force  in  Prussia  only.  Prussia,  then,  must  renounce  its 
standard  if  she  wished  to  rally  under  a  general  monetary  union.  Hois' 
ever,  Prussia  is  content  with  the  silver  standard ;  the  monetary  cirea- 
lation  of  which  it  is  the  basis  is  excellent,  and  there  is  no  urgent  reason 
for  introducing  there  a  change  so  considerable  as  that  which  would  n^ 
suit  from  the  change  of  this  standard.    On  the  other  hand,  the  difficnlty 
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of  adopting  the  gold  standard  is  mnch  greater  for  Prussia  than  for  any 
other  country.  ^Nevertheless,  withotit  having  the  thought  of  modifying 
at  this  time  its  monetary  system,  the  Prussian  government  would  not 
fail  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  if  the  labors  of  t]ie  conference 
should  aim  at  establishing  a  basis  for  a  general  monetary  arrange- 
ment. She  would  study  with  care  the  best  means  to  connect  her  with 
it,  and  when  resolutions  in  this  respect  shaU  have  been  adopted,  she 
would  communicate  them  to  her  northern  confederates,  whose  concur- 
rence is  indispen^ble,  and  also  to  the  states  of  south  Germany,  her  co- 
signers of  the  treaty  of  1857.  M.  Meinecke  adds  that  with  this  reserva- 
tion he  would  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  would  give  his  vote. 

M.  Feeb  Hebzog,  replying  to  the  remarks  of  M.  Stas,  said  that  the 
metric  system  would  not  probably  claim  scrupulous  respect  for  its  small- 
est parts.  The  metre,  which  is  the  basis,  has  not,  practically,  that  sure 
scientific  quantity  of  length  which  constitutes  its  definition.  The  terres- 
trial spheroid,  according  to  one  of  the  dimensions  on  which  the  metre  is 
calculated,  presents  irregularities,  and  there  could  therefore  not  be  found 
in  the  metre  itself  that  mathematical  perfection  which  M.  Stas  seeks  for. 
Nevertheless,  the  metric  system  offers  great  advantages,  especially  ia 
the  co-ordination  of  the  different  magnitudes  which  it  includes,  and  which 
facilitate  calculations. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  twency-franc  piece  nor  the  five-fhmc 
piece  represent  a  fixed  round  number  of  grams,  and  in  this  point  of  view 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  of  them  in  grams  a  mathematical  defi- 
nition. But  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  definition  of  the  Kapoleon  by- 
indicating  the  routid  number  (155)  which  a  kilogram  includes,  or  rather* 
that  it  should  be  defined  by  the  firactionary  number  of  gmms  which  rep- 
resent its  weight,  neglecting  the  decimals  beyond  the  thousandths  deci- 
mals which  practically  are  of  no  importance  and  have  only  an  interest, 
purely  scientific.  It  is  not  indispensable  to  the  goodness  of  coin  that  it. 
should  be  metrically  proportioned. 

It  has  been  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  remint  the  English  sovereign. 
That  is  a  i)oint  for  discussion.  There  is  between  the  sovereign  and  the* 
twenty-five  franc  piece  a  minimum  difierence  of  twenty  centimes  only. 
But  this  difference  is  very  little  beyond  the  limit  of  the  tolerance ;  the 
reminting  of  the  sovereigns  would  therefore  not  be  of  absolute  obligation,, 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  in  circidation  the  pieces  now  in  use,, 
provided  only  that  the  new  ones  should  bo  coined  with  the  minimum  of 
reduction  indicated.  M.  Feer  Herzog  adds  that  as  for  the  objection 
raised  by  M.  Stas  in  respect  of  the  United  States,  he  can  reply,  that 
according  to  a  letter  from  Senator  Sherman,  which 'had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Mr.  Buggies,  member  of  the  conference,  opinions  are< 
pronounced  in  America  for  lowering  the  dollar  value.  That  country  is,, 
therefore,  ready,  and  the  objection  of  M.  Stas  falls  of  itsell 

In  what  regards  the  division  of  the  sovereign,  in  case  the*  value  of  that 
coin  should  be  brought  to  twenty-five  francs,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
S.  Ex.  58 52 
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to  have  coins  of  twelve  francs  fifty  cents.  The  pound  sterling  would 
tiieoreticaily  become  to  France  a  mnltiple  of  a  new  monentary  unit  which 
would  be  two  francs  fifty  cents,  a  unit  of  which  it  would  be  the  decople^ 
and  consequently  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  apprehend  the  numerooa 
decimals  which  would  follow  the  successive  subdivision  of  the  sovereip 
of  twenty -five  francs,  as  there  would  be  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  creation 
of  coins  of  twelve  francs  fifty  cents  and  of  six  francs  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Baron  be  Hock  observed  to  M.  Feer  Herzog  that  the  metre  is  a 
unit,  not  merely  scientific  but  also  real ;  witness  the  itetre  kept  at  the 
department  of  justice;  the  monetary  unit  might  be  kept  in  the  same 
way.  He  was,  besides,  of  the  same  opinion  with  M.  Feer  Herzog  in 
relation  to  the  division  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  added,  that  in  Aostna 
it  is  the  intention  to  make  coins  of  twenty-five  francs.  These  coins  win 
bear  the  name  of  ten  florins,  and  as  for  their  subdivisions  the  monetary 
commission  at  Vienna,  presided  over  by  Baron  de  Hock,  has  decided 
against  a  coin  of  tw^ve  francs,  fifty  cents,  and  preferred  that  of  t^ 
.finsmcs,  or  four  florins.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  England  from  doing 
likewise.  The  objection  of  M.  Stas,  therefore,  has  not  all  the  w^ht 
that  he  supposed  it  to  have. 

M.  Bboch  was  of  opinion  that  monetary  unification  must  be  ^ectcd, 
not  only  in  view  of  the  convenience  of  travellers,  but  above  all  for  the 
.sake  of  commerce  it  would  be  proper  to  have  an  understanding  in  respect 
to  the  subdivisionary  coins  as  well  as  of  gold  coin  in  the  interest  of  the 
laboring  classes.  It  is  essential  that  the  coinage  should  everywhere 
•offer  subdivisions  as  equivalent  as  possible,  so  that  the  laborer  who  often 
has  need  of  a  fractional  coin  may  not  be  the  sufferer  from  variaticms 
which  might  exist  in  the  diverse  monetary  systems  respecting  sioall 
•change,  and  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  correctly  the  real  cost  of  his 
limited  purchases.  It  is  therefore  for  identities  on  the  whole  mouetaiy 
•scale  that  M.  Broch  reserved  his  approval,  and  not  for  simple  partial 
^coincidences  between  gold  coin. 

He  declai*ed  himself,  moreover,  for  the  system  previously  recognized 
;by  the  convention  of  1865,  and  thought  the  tie  which  connects  the  gold 
•coinage  and  the  metric  system  (155  ISTapoleons  to  the  kilogram)  was  snf- 
iicient,  without  there  being  need  to  create  a  new  system,  ae  M.  Sta« 
wishes  to  do.  But  it  was  to  be  remarked  that  the  standard  only  of  silvef 
is  in  force  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  that,  moreover,  the  oommeree  of 
those  united  kingdoms  being  principally  with  Gtormany,  especially  Ham- 
burg, their  adhesion  to  a  monetary  union  would  of  necessity  be  sobordi' 
aated  to  the  preliminary  adhesion  of  northern  Germany. 

The  President,  without  contradicting  the  tendencies  of  M.  Brodi. 
sitist  observe  that  they  presuppose  a  preliminary  leminting  of  aD  tk 
gold  and  silver  coinage  actually  in  circulation  in  the  states  which  wooU 
take  part  in  the  monetary  union,  while  by  a  system  of  equatioiis  ^ 
reminting  would  not  bear  upon  the  fractional  coins,  but  only  on  the  lup 
pieces,  a  distinction  which  M.  Stas  has  not  taken  into  aooount^ 
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Mir.  OBAHAaSy  tbrongh  Mr.  Biyers  Wilson,  replying  to  the  assertion 
of  M.  Feer  Herzog  that  sovereigns  actually  in  circulation  might  be  kept 
80  becanse  of  the  trifling  difference  which  would  separate  them  from  the 
new  twenty-flve  flranc  coins,  said  that,  if  it  be  true  that  the  twenty 
centimes  of  difference  are  almost  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
tolerance,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  English  government  would' 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  avail  itself  of  these  limits.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  serious  inconvenience  in  leaving  in  circulation  sovereigns  of 
twenty-five  francs  twenty  cents.  In  case  of  a  new  emission  of  sovereigns 
reduced  to  twenty-flve  francs,  it  would  follow  that  the  people,  accustomed 
to  divide  by  twenty,  would  call  for  the  piece  of  twenty  francs ;  thence  the 
necessity  for  a  second  recoinage,  and,  in  such  case,  the  abandonment  of 
the  sovereign.  The  immediate  adoption  of  the  French  system  would 
be  preferable. 

M.  Feeb  HEBZoa  remarked,  that  if  the  sovereign  be  reduced  to 
twenty*flve  francs,  and  be  divided,  we  obtain  the  double  of  the  present 
shilling  and  not  the  franc.  He  added,  that  this  double  shilling  exists  in 
fact  because  it  is  the  English  florin,  and  consequently  the  reduction  of 
the  sovereign  would  not  lead  to  its  abandonment. 

Mr.  RuOGLES  said  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  aboUsh  the  expression 
of  the  dollar  in  the  United  States  as  that  of  the  sovereign  in  England, 
bat  that  both  might  be  retained  in  reducing  their  intrinsic  values.  For 
the  sovereign  it  would  be  a  reduction  of  only  twenty  centimes;  for  the 
dollar,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  would  be  3^  per  cent,  on  its 
value.  The  United  States  were  ready  to  make  this  sacrifice  in  view  of 
monetary  unification ;  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  American  people^ 
aud  after  the  next  winter  a  general  reminting  of  coin,  however  consid- 
erable, might  commence.  But  this  reminting  must  be  made  now  or 
never,  for  if  we  examine  the  gold  coinages  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  we  find  them  rapidly  increasing.  K  this  progression  should 
continue  the  time  would  come  when  the  reminting  of  the  coinage  of  tlie 
United  States  would  become  practicaJly  impossible  in  view  of  the 
Enormous  cost  of  recoinage  which  would  then  be  necessary.  The  United 
States  from  1793  to  1849  actually  coined  but  eighty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold;  in  1850  and  1851  ninety-four  millions;  from  1851  to  1866, 
665  millions.  During  this  last  period  of  fifteen  years  France  has  coined 
about  955  millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  and  England  450  millions.  We 
thus  see  that  two  milliards  of  dollars  in  gold,  or  more  than  ten  milliards 
of  francs,  have  been  thrown  into  the  money  market  since  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Australia  and  California.  This  considerable  mass  of 
coin  is  increasing  daily.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  fifteen  years  which  are  to  follow,  the  coinage  of  gold  may 
reach  the  amount  of  five  (5)  milliards  of  francs.  In  view  of  such  a 
future  the  American  government  would  prefer  to  reduce  its  monetary 
unit  at  once.  For  that  purpose  it  needs  only  the  passage  of  a  law 
briefiy  declaring  that  ^Hhe  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  shall  be  hereafter 
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1«  612»°,  .90  in  place  of  1«  670"."  5Tiose  few  words  would  serre  to 
change  the  whole  monetary  system  c  f  the  United  States.  Bnt  the 
United  States,  in  thus  consenting  to  rec^in  its  gold  now  in  circulation, 
would  exx>ect  that  France,  on  her  side,  will  consent  to  coin  gold  pieces 
of  twenty-five  francs,  in  which  case  monetary  unification  would  at 
once  assume  a  practical  form. 

The  President  expressed  to  Mr.  Euggles  the  satisfaction  with  whieli 
the  conference  had  listened  to  sentiments  so  favorable  to  monetaiy 
unification  as  those  he  had  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  United  States; 
adding  that,  in  regard  to  the  wish  expressed  for  the  creation  of  a  twenty- 
five  franc  piece  in  France,  this  wish  had  already  found  its  place  in  the 
questionnaire,  and  woidd  be  thereafber  discussed. 

M.  Heebet  laid  before  the  conference  a  communication  which  had 
been  made  to  him  jiersonally  by  Mr.  Graham  relative  to  the  coin  of 
Canada,  about  which  there  would  be  a  question  of  recoiuage  on  the  basis 
of  the  convention  of  18G5.  This  was  an  important  communication^  and 
it  would  be  of  advantage  if  Mr.  Graham  would  repeat  it  to  the  confer- 
ence, which  could  take  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  Graham  replied  that  nothing  had  been  decided  upon  in  this  re- 
spect,  but  as  there  was  an  identity  of  coin  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  if  the  latter  should  approximate  to  the  French  monetaiy 
system,  Canada  would,  of  necessity,  follow  the  exMupIe. 

M.  Mees  said  that  he  could  only  consider  the  first  question  in  a  theo- 
retic point  of  view,  and  that  his  vote  could  not  bind  his  govemment, 
seeing  that  Holland  would  not,  at  least  at  present,  be  able  to  conform 
to  any  monetary  system  whatever  while  siu*rounded  by  three  monetary 
systems  so  difierent  as  those  which  are  based  upon  the  franc,  the  thaler, 
and  the  sovereign. 

The  Count  b'Avila  resuming  the  question  of  the  reminting  of  the 
English  coin,  discussed  in  succession  by  M.  Slas,  Feer  Herzog,  and  Mr. 
Graham,  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  x>ound  sterling  were  reduced 
to  twenty-five  francs,  the  reminting  of  the  English  sovereigns,  far  from 
being  an  expense  to  the  treasury,  would  probably  be  profitable  to  it,  as 
the  new  sovereign  would  be  inferior  in  fineness  to  the  old.  In  fact,  by 
reducing  the  fineness  from  ^^  to  ^,  there  would  be  a  gain  of  more  than 
60  milligrams  of  pure  gold  for  each  sovereign.  Besides,  the  adoption  of 
the  pound  sterling  for  twenty-five  francs  would  be  sufficient,  becao^ 
naturally  the  subdivisions  of  the  one  coin  and  the  other  would  corre- 
spond with  each  other ;  for  example,  there  would  be  natural  equataons 
between  five  francs  and  four  shiUings,  fifty  francs  and  two  pounds  ster- 
ling, &c. 

No  one  asking  to  speak,  the  president  p^posed  to  take  the  vote  on 
the  first  question,  x>ointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  agree- 
ing preliminarily  on  the  manner  of  voting,  irdividually  or  by  states. 

M.  Hebbbt  remarked,  that,  in  conformity  with  precedents,  the  vote 
could  only  be  taken  by  states ;  the  French  government^  in  &ot|  ou  in* 
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Titing  foreign  governments  to  take  part  in  an  international  monetary 
conference,  left  them  at  full  liberty  as  to  the  number  of  delegates  who 
should  represent  them.  If  the  vote  were  per  capita^  some  states  would 
cast  more  votes,  because  their  delegates  might  be  more  numerous.  That 
is  a  consequence  which  could  not  be  admitted.  Without  havingprecisely 
the  charaeter  of  a  diplomatic  assemblage,  the  present  conference  is, 
however,  composed  of  members  who  have  been  furnished  with  prelimi- 
nary instructions  by  their  governments,  and  who  should,  in  consequence, 
yield  their  individual  opinions,  so  as  to  bring  forward  only  those  of  the 
states  they  may  represent,  and  it  pertains  to  the  first  of  the  delegates  of 
each  state  to  utter  its  vote. 

The  mode  of  voting  laid  down  by  M.  Herbet  being  accepted  by  the 
conference,  the  president  put  to  vote  the  fii^t  paragraph  of  the  first 
question : 

"Is  it  more  easy  to  realize  monetary  unification  by  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  system,  independent  of  existing  systems,  and  in  this  case 
what  should  be  the  basis  of  this  system  f " 

The  conference  decided  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

The  president  Ihen  put  to  vote  the  first  part  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  same  question : 

"  Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  more  easy  to  realize  monetaiy  unification  by 
mutual  co-ordination  of  existing  systems,  taking  into  account  the  scien- 
tific advantages  of  certain  types,  and  of  the  numbers  of  the  populations 
which  have  already  adopted  them  t" 

The  conference  unanimously  responded,  yes. 

The  second  part  of  the  same  paragraph  thus  framed  was  then  put  to 
vote: 

"In  this  case  what  monetary  system  should  be  principally  taken  into 
consideration,  reserving  improvements  of  which  it  might  be  susceptible  f  ^ 

Upon  a  suggestion  from  M.  Fortamps,  it  was  understood  that  the  vote 
to  be  given  did  not  determine  the  question  of  standard.  The  confeiaence 
expressed  itself  nnanimously  in  favor  of  the  system  of  the  monetary 
convention  of  1865,  annexed  to  this  proc^  verbal.  Messrs.  de  Hermann 
and  Baron  de  Soden  stated  that  all  their  votes  were  given  subject  to 
reserve  in  resi)ect  of  anterior  engagements  of  their  respective  states. 

M.  BE  Pabieu  stated  that,  in  efibct,  the  German  states  finding  them- 
selves mutually  bound  by  the  treaty  of  1857,  their  reciprocal  engage- 
ments do  not  permit  them  to  act  in  severalty,  except  as  far  as  Austria 
is  concerned,  which  has  quite  recently  freed  herself  from  the  engagement. 

The  examination  of  the  second  question  was  remitted  to  the  next 
meeting,  which  was  fixed  for  to-morrow  at  2  o'clock. 

The  sitting  was  closed  at  half  past  twelve. 

DE  PAEIEU, 
ViceFresident  of  the  Conference. 

Olateby,  Secretary  of  the  C&nference. 

BouXj  Aeeietamt  Secretary. 
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INTEENATIONAIi  MONETARY  CONFERENCE — ^THIRD  SITTINO. 

Thttrsbay,  June  20, 1867. 

M.  de  Pariea  presiding.  The  sitting  opened  at  2  o'clock.  Present 
tlie  delegates  who  were  present  at  the  second  sitting,  as  well  as  K. 
Vrolik,  and  excepting  the  Count  de  Moltke  Hvitfeldt 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  sitting  having  been  adopted,  the  prea- 
dent  opened  the  discussion  on  the  questions  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  which 
are  strictly  connected  together,  and  thus  framed : 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  constitute  at  this  time  identities  or  partial  ooisd- 
deuces  of  monetary  types,  on  an  extensive  scale,  on  the  basis  and  with 
the  condition  of  the  adoption  of  the  silver  standard  exclusively  f 

3.  Is  there,  on  the  contrary,  a  x>ossibility  of  attaining  this  result  oq 
the  basis  and  with  the  condition  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
exclusively! 

4.  How  much  of  like  result  in  proceeding  on  the  basis  and  with  th^ 
condition  of  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard  and  the  establishment 

■ 

of  an  identity  of  relation,  in  all  countries,  between  the  value  of  gold  and 
the  value  of  silver  t 

5.  In  case  of  the  negation  of  the  three  preceding  questions,  woold  it 
be  possible  and  beneficial  to  establish  identities  or  partial  coincideDoes 
of  monetary  types  on  an  extended  scale,  on  the  basis  of  ailver  coins, 
leaving  each  state  at  liberty  simultaneously  to  regulate  the  gold  standard ! 

6.  Would  it  be  possible  and  beneficial  to  establish  identities  or  partial 
coincidences  on  the  basis  of  gold  coins,  leaving  each  state  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  silver  standard  t 

7.  On  the  hypothesis  of  the  affirmative  solution  of  one  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding questions,  and  observing  the  distinctions  which  the  alternative 
imiK>rts,  would  the  advantage  of  intemationality,  which  coins  of  th« 
metal  assumed  as  the  common  standard  would  have,  be  a  snfficiait 
guarantee  of  their  continuance  in  the  circulation  of  each  state,  or  would 
it  be  necessary  beyond  that  to  stipulate  either  for  a  certain  limit  in  the 
relation  between  the  value  of  gold  and  that  of  silver,  or  for  the  case 
where  international  coins  would  incur  the  risk  of  being  completely  ex- 
I>elled  firom  circulation  in  some  of  the  contracting  states  f 

Mr.  Mees  avowed  himself,  for  each  particular  state,  {^artisan  of  a  sin- 
gle standard,  and,  although  representing  a  state  whose  system  rests  oo 
the  standard  of  silver,  he  did  not  maintain  that  this  standard  would  be 
that  which  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  in  preference  to  gold;  but  he 
could  forsee  serious  inconvenience  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe  adopting 
the  same  standard,  for  this  would  exclude  entirely  firom  European  cir- 
culation one  of  the  two  metals,  while  M.  Mees  considered  them  both  3^^ 
beneficial  to  be  retained.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  trade  ^tb 
the  extreme  east,  silver  is  the  metal  always  in  use;  M.  Mees  wookL 
therefore,  be  inclined  to  vote  in  .the  negative  on  the  questions  2,  S  and 
4,  because  he  does  not  admit  either  the  standard  of  silver  exclnsivd}' 
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or  the  standard  of  gold  exdnsively,  and  he  would  only  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  two-fold  standard  in  the  event  of  the  formation  of  a  uni- 
versal monetary  union,  an  hypothesis  whose  epoch  of  realization  cannot 
as  yet  be  predetermined. 

M.  D£  Jagobi  could  not  perceive  any  necessity  for  agreeing  upon  the 
adoption  of  one  or  the  other  standard.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  stipu- 
late that  such  and  such  coins  should  be  received  and  accepted  as  legal 
coins,  each  State  remaining,  in  other  respects,  tree  to  strike  other  coin 
in  accordance  with  convenience  or  the  necessities  ^f  its  internal  transac- 
tions. 

M.  Lavenat  remarked  that  the  difficulty  was  perhaps  greater  than 
M.  Jacobi  seemed  to  suppose  it.  The  proposition  just  set  forth  would 
tend  to  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  the  double  standard  in 
all  countries.  How  could  it  be  admitted,  in  effect,  that  the  government 
of  a  state  which  should  have  the  silver  standard,  which,  for  example, 
could  only  strike  legal  coin  in  that  metal,  could  consent  to  attribute 
that  privileged  character  to  foreign  gold  coins  Y  How  could  their  sub- 
jects, their  public  banks,  be  obliged  to  accept  metallic  specie  which  it 
shall  have  prohibited  in  its  own  issues,  and  of  which  it  would  seem  to 
admit  implicitly  the  fitness  T 

In  another  point  of  view  would  not  the  same  government  have  to  ap- 
prehend a  danger — that  of  bringing  into  the  market  of  the  country  a 
foreign  money  which  might  drive  out  the  national  coin  and  thus  give 
preference  to  a  metal  which  it  has  deemed  fit  to  discard  from  internal 
circulation  in  that  State  f 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Lavenay,  every  country  which,  upon  econ- 
omic principles,  should  have  adopted  one  standard  only,  could  not  accept 
the  combination  proposed. 

M.  Jacobi.  Without  being  bound  to  stipulate  for  the  employment  of 
one  and  the  same  standard,  governments  might  come  to  an  understand- 
ing to  coin  pieces  of  equal  value.  The  approximations  would  not  pre- 
sent great  difficulties.  Thus  the  demi-imperial  of  gold  varies  little  from 
the  Nax>oleon  of  twenty  francs,  and  if  the  Eussian  government  should 
coin  pieces  of  one  rouble  and  one-fourth,  it  would  obtain  a  piece  equal 
to  the  five-franc  piece  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  to  itself 
the  denomination  of  rouble. 

M.  Lavenat  admitted  the  facility  with  which  these  combinations 
could  be  attained  between  France  and  Bussia,  which  have  the  double 
standard ;  but  the  case  would  not  be  similar  between  a  countiy  with  the 
silver  standard  and  a  country  with  a  gold  standard,  such,  for  example^ 
as  Prussia  and  England. 

The  President  did  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  practical  bearing* 
of  the  observations  of  M.  Jacobi.  In  the  opinion  which  prevailed  at<  th& 
drawing  up  of  the  questionnairej  and  in  which  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference appeared  to  concur,  the  solution,  now  sought  for,  could  only  b^ 
found  in  one  of  the  five  combinations  following  the  adoption  by  all  the: 
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states  either  of  the  gold  standard  or  the  silver  standard,  or  the  double 
standard,  or,  in  fine,  the  standard  of  gold,  with  liberty  to  maintain  for  a 
time  the  standard  of  silver,  and  reciprocally. 

M.  Feer  HERzoa  indicated  a  certain  connection  between  the  remarks 
of  M.  Mees  and  those  of  M.  Jacobi.  They  both  think  that  the  adoption 
of  the  same  standard  is  not  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  a  money 
which  shall  be  universal.  M.  Feer  Herzog  was  not  of  this  opinion;  for 
the  specie,  be  it  gold  or  be  it  silver,  which  shoald  be  intended  for  uni- 
versal circulation,  would  become  a  simply  commercial  money,  from  the 
moment  of  their  entry  into  a  country  where  the  monetary  standard  would 
be  of  a  diiferent  metal.  This  would  fall  back  on  the  inconveniences 
which  the  conference  should  particularly  apply  itself  to  remove. 

As  for  the  fear  expressed  by  M.  Mees  on  the  subject  of  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  silver,  in  case  of  the  adoption  of  the  standard  of  gold  ex- 
clusively, it  did  not  seem  to  be  founded  on  a  thoroughly  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation.  The  world  is  divided  in  its  monetary  relation  into 
two  considerable  and  very  distinct  groups:  on  one  side  the  western 
states,  where  gold  tends  more  and  more  to  prevail ;  on  the  other,  the 
countries  of  the  extreme  east,  where  silver  continues  to  predominate. 
Commerce,  which  develops  itself  more  and  more  between  Europe  and 
those  far  off  countries,  cannot  fail  to  keep  up  on  this  side  a  considerable 
circulation  of  silver.  The  adoption  of  a  single  standard  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  would  not,  therefore,  have  the  consequences  which  M. 
Mees  supposes,  and  M.  Feer  Herzog  regards  the  standard  of  gold  alone 
as  the  basis  of  a  true  monetary  union. 

The  PREsroENT  could  only  connect  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
this  manner  of  discovering  whether  the  conference  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  the  complete  unification  of  monetary  types ;  but  in  de- 
fault of  a  solution  so  completely  satisfactory,  we  might  arrive  at  a  speci- 
Hcation  of  coincidences  more  or  less  numerous  between  certain  types, 
and  to  obtain  this  result,  which  would  not  be  without  value,  unity  of 
standard  would  not  be  necessary.  It  would  suffice  that  all  the  contract- 
ing states  should  have  a  common  standard. 

M.  Baron  de  Hock  would  define  somewhat  further  the  object  of  the 
•discussion,  after  having  fixed  the  standard  as  being  the  prototype,  the 
rule  of  weight,  of  fineness,  and  of  the  metal  of  the  money  of  a  country. 
He  recollected  that  the  conference,  in  declaring  at  the  last  meeting  in 
■favor  of  the  system  of  the  convention  of  1865,  had  already  fixed  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  standard  it  intends  to  propose.  It  now  re- 
mained for  it  to  determine  upon  the  metal — sh^l  it  be  gold  or  sflverf 
H.  Hock  would  vote  for  the  gold  standai^,  and  as  for  the  double  stand- 
ard, it  did  not  seem  to  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  M.  Herzog,  sos- 
oeptible  of  service  in  the  formation  of  a  monetary  union. 

The  Count  d'Avila  supported  the  judicious  consideration  devdoped 
•by  M.  Lavenay.  He  did  not  think  that  countries  with  the  silver  stand- 
4ird  could  have  an  understanding  with  countries  having  the  gold  stand- 
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ard  for  the  establishment  of  equations  of  their  monetary  types.  M.  Her- 
mann set  forth  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  question  actually  under 
discussion  from  the  stand-point  of  view  of  the  x>opulation  of  states  which 
represent,  on  the  one  hand,  the  standard  of  gold  or  the  double  standard, 
and  on  the  other,  the  standard  of  silver. 

The  President  reminded  the  meeting,  on  this  point,  that  if  European 
states  only  were  taken  into  account,  if  abstraction  was  made  of  Asia, 
the  monetary  circulation  whereof  could  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Euroi>e,  and  whose  population  is  besides  compensated  in  a  certain 
degree  by  the  population  of  the  American  continent,  the  following  results 
are  obtained:  One  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  states 
which  use  the  gold  standard,  or  the  double  standard,  against  sixty 
millions  in  those  which  hold  the  silver  standard.  The  decision  could 
not  be  doubtful.  The  president  having  remarked  that  the  United  States 
were  in  the  like  situation  with  France, 

Mr.  EuoGLES  answered  that  this  double  standard  did  not  practically 
exist,  and  that  therefore  the  United  States  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  in 
position  to  be  comprised  among  the  countries  having  a  double  standard. 

The  original  act  of  Congress,  which  was  passed  at  a  time  when  we 
were  less  enlightened  than  to-day,  either  by  study  or  experience,  sought 
to  establish  a  double  standard  by  giving  to  gold  coin  and  silver  coin 
equal  legal  currency  in  payments,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  the 
debt. 

In  1853,  in  view  of  the  considerable  change  which  had  been  experienced 
in  the  respective  value  of  the  two  metals,  and  which  was  then  in  the 
way  of  increase,  the  double  standard  was  practically  abolished  by  the 
reduction  of  about  seven  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  firactional  pieces 
of  the  silver  dollar,  and  by  the  declaration  that  all  the  divisional  coins 
which  should  subsequently  be  struck  should  be  a  legal  tender  only  for 
the  payment  of  debts  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  It  is  true  that  the  sil- 
ver dollar  is  still  retained  as  lawful  money  for  debts  of  any  amount,  but 
of  a  total  silver  coinage  of  136,351,513  dollars,  4,366,340  only  are  in 
dollars,  while  $131,985,472  consist  of  subdivisions  of  the  dollar. 

Almost  all  the  divisional  pieces  which  had  been  coined  before  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1853  have  disappeared,  in  obedience  to  the  funda- 
mental and  inexorable  law  of  demand  and  supply,  which  sets  at  naught 
all  attempts  made  to  fix  by  legislation  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
metals.  The  legislators  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  suffi- 
ciently learned,  if  not  by  study,  at  least  by  experience,  that  the  system 
of  a  double  standard  is  not  only  a  fallacy,  but  an  impossibility,  in  assum- 
ing a  fixed  relation  between  the  values  of  two  different  products,  gold 
and  silver.  The  value  of  each  of  these  dex)ends  upon  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, and  this  quantity  is  beyond  the  xK)wer  of  legislation.  A  diminu- 
tion of  value  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  increase  of 
supply. 

During  the  fifty-six  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  year  1850| 
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the  United  States  coined  in  gold  $85,588,038,  and  in  silTer  $75,322,960, 
'Which  represents  a  supply  of  about  1^^  of  gold  to  one  doUar  of  silver. 
From  1850  to  1866,  inclusive,  the  coinage  of  gold  has  been  $759,648,453, 
and  of  silver,  $59,027,843,  which  represents  about  twelve  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  in  gold  to  one  dollar  of  silver. 

Admonished  by  so  great  a  change  in  the  relative  supply  of  the  two 
metals,  the  United  States  now  share,  without  reserve,  the  convictioD, 
more  and  more  extended  through  the  civilized  world,  tiiat  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  establish  a  double  standard,  which  must  presuppose  a  fixed  rela- 
tion between  the  values  of  the  two  metals. 

M.  FoBTAHPS  recollected  that  in  the  conferences  of  1865  he  had  already 
had  occasion  to  declare  that  the  Belgian  government,  after  having  been 
the  partisan  of  the  silver  standard,  considered,  in  view  of  the  effects 
which  took  place  in  the  monetary  circulation  of  Europe,  the  standard  of 
gold  as  the  only  one  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  M.  Fortamps  renewed, 
to  day,  that  declaration. 

M.  Meinegke  would  not  adopt  either  the  second  question,  or  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  questions.  He  would  vote  for  the  third, 
that  is,  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  exclusively ;  but  must  add 
that,  for  countries  which,  like  Prussia,  have  the  standard  of  silver  excla- 
sively,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  change  from  one  standard 
to  the  other  by  measures  of  transition.  What  should  they  be  t  M. 
Meinecke,  not  being  furnished  with  any  instructions,  does  not  choose  to 
anticipate  them.  • 

The  President  took  note  of  the  very  important  declara^tion  whidi 
has  just  been  made  by  the  delegate  from  Prussia.  He  added  that  tlie 
eventual  fitness  of  the  adoption  of  measures  of  transition  was  provided 
for  in  the  ^^  questionnaire.^  M.  Meinecke  explained  that  he  would  fear 
that  if  the  terms  of  questions  five  and  six  should  be  adopted  without  re- 
serve,  certain  states  could  not  keep  up  the  double  standard.  It  would 
therefore  be  proper  to  restrict  expressly  to  the  period  of  transition  the 
time  during  which  the  silver  standard  might  be  maintained  simulta- 
neously with  the  gold  standard. 

M.  Wallei^ebg  stated  the  situation  and  the  views  of  Sweden.  For- 
merly that  country  had  two  standards,  the  ducat  in  gold,  the  rix  thaler 
in  silver.  The  value  of  the  ducat  was  precisely  the  equivident  of  two 
rix  thalers.  As  tor  the  rix  thaler  it  was  composed  of  -^  fine  silver,  and 
corresponded  with  the  rix  thaler  of  Hamburg.  Nine  and  a  quarter  rix 
thalers  weighed  a  pound  of  Cologne.  Each  rix  thaler  was  divided  into 
48  shillings,  and  the  shilling  into  12  runstycken.  In  consequence  of  the 
general  disturbances  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  gold  anJ  silver 
disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  notes  of  the  state  bank,  having  com- 
pulsory circulation.  When,  in  1830,  the  state  bank  resumed  payment 
in  silver,  it  was  wished  to  base  the  coin  on  the  weights  of  the  country ; 
one  law  decided  that  silver  should  be  coined  at  ^  fineness,  and  that  2o 
tix  thalers  should  weigh  two  pounds  Swedish ;  it  provided  at  the  same 
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time  that  tlie  ducat  should  contain  f}  of  fine  gold,  and  that  125  ducats 
should  weigh  one  pound  Swedish.  It  resulted  from  the  new  law  tliat 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rix  thaler  became  a  little  higher  than  before. 

Formerly  the  pound  of  Cologne  was  equal  to  9^  rix  thalers ;  it  became 
only  equal  to  9^  rix  thalers.  This  difierence,  although  slight,  was  not 
the  less  prejudicial  to  Sweden,  considering  that  it  has  never  been  ob- 
served in  the  trade  with  Germany  and  Denmark.  In  this  respect  M. 
Wallenberg  observed  that  England  would  take  great  interest  in  reduc- 
ing the  sovereign  to  25  francs,  as  has  been  indicated  to  the  conference, 
for  the  pound  sterling  is  given  in  considerable  quantities  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  25  francs.  Beturning  to  the  legislation  of  Sweden,  M.  Wallen- 
berg added  that,  from  1847  to  1854,  it  had  been  sought  to  introduce  the 
metric  system  into  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
this  had  not  been  entirely  successful  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of 
the  clerical  order  and  of  the  agricultural  interest ;  but  the  decimal  sys- 
tem had  been  admitted,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  unities. 
Thus,  as  to  coins,  a  law  of  1855  had  decided  that  the  rix  thaler  ryxmynt 
should  be  coined  of  VW  fineness,  should  weigh  y^  of  the  Swedish  pound, 
and  should  be  divided  into  200  ores.  At  the  end  of  eight  years,  1863, 
this  reform  was  accomplished. 

In  brief,  there  exist  in  Sweden  two  standards  without  fixed  relative 
values — the  rix  thaler  for  domestic  use  and  witili  neighboring  countries, 
the  ducat  for  international  money.  M.  Wallenberg  expressed  the  opinion 
that  monetary  unifications  could  only  be  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
gold  standard  exclusively,  that  metal  offering  the  best  qualities  for  cir- 
culation ;  the  sUver  standard  should  not  be  preserved  except  during  a 
time  of  transition  in  countries  which  have  it  at  present,  as  Sweden  has. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Swedish  delegate,  the  unit  of  international  coinage 
should  be  a  piece  of  golcl  of  the  value  of  10  francs,  at  ^  fineness,  giving 
310  pieces  per  kilogram,  and  represented  in  its  lowest  subdivision  by 
the  thousandth  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  centime. 

M.  Jagobi  would  think  proper  to  admit  among  the  measures  of  transi- 
tion to  be  adopted,  that  debtors  might  make  their  payments  in  one  or 
the  other  metal  without  distinction,  at  the  rate  of  the  day. 

The  Pbbsidenx  replied  that  this  would  disavow  the  legal  money,  and 
would  reduce  the  two  coinages  to  the  grade  of  commercial  interchanges, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  population,  especially  in  France, 
where  they  would  never  consent  to  receive  money  the  value  of  which 
would  vary  every  day. 

M.  Ybolik  thought  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  are  the  actual 
subject  of  discussion  might  be  found  in  the  examination  of  the  sixth 
question. 

The  Pbesident  proposed  a  vote  on  the  third  question,  proposing  the 
adoption  of  the  silver  standard  exclusively.  The  conference  decided 
unanimously  in  the  negative. 

The  discussion  then  opened  on  the  third  question  relative  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  exclusively. 
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M.  ¥EEiR  HEBZoa  mentioned  M.  Meiuecke's  vote  on  the  second  ques- 
tion as  being  particularly  important.  Prussia  was,  in  fiact^  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  states  that  have  the  silver  standard,  and  to  vote  f<Nr  Um 
adoption  of  an  exclusive  gold  standard,  as  the  delegate  from  that  roantry 
had  just  done,  was  a  declaration  of  very  significant  importance.  M. 
Wallenberg,  of  Sweden,  had  voted  in  the  same  way.  A  great  difficulty 
had  thus  disappeared,  and  now  preferences  can  be  oi>enly  declared  for 
the  exclusive  gold  standard.  The  monetary  system  of  Switzerland  was 
necessarily  subordinate  to  that  of  the  larger  neighboring  states,  particu- 
larly France ;  yet  the  minutes  of  the  conference  of  1865  showed  that, 
even  at  that  time,  all  the  sympathies  of  the  federal  government  were 
for  the  single  gold  standard.  A  similar  declaration  was  also  made  at 
the  same  time  by  Belgium  and  Italy.  The  Swiss  government  hail  not 
altered  its  opinion  since  then,  and  it  was  now  ready  to  renew  the  deda- 
ration,  though  bound  by  the  convention  of  1865.  Therefore  it  proposed 
to  decide  the  third  question  affirmatively.  M.  Feer  Herzog  added,  that 
in  an  assembly  composed  of  well  instructed  men,  like  the  membos  of 
this  conference,  he  would  not  produce  the  customary  argaments  in  favor 
of  a  gold  standard,  but  would  i)oint  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  metal  that  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  monetary  reserve  as  the 
general  standard. 

Baron  db  Hock  said  he  would  vote  with  M.  Feer  Herzog  in  the 
affirmative  on  question  third.  The  reason  he  gave  for  his  opinion  was 
that  men  of  merit  have  written  in  favor  of  the  double  standaid.  It  vas 
particularly  asserted  that  the  system  would  diminish  the  monetary  crises, 
in  tending  to  establish  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  metala. 
But  it  is  the  sum  total  of  money  in  circulation  that  infineuces  the  value 
of  things  sold,  and  not  the  relative  proportion  of  the  metals.  If  the 
amount  in  circulation  increases,  prices  fall.  With  the  doable  standard 
it  is  like  opium — ^it  is  a  useful  medicine  in  some  cases,  yet  nobody  wonld 
use  it  every  day,  because  it  would  then  become  a  jioison.  The  doable 
standard  might  be  very  useful  in  financial  crises,  but  it  would  be  yety 
inconvenient  in  general  use,  on  account  of  the  daily  changes  in  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  It  exercises  an  evil  infiuence  on  the 
Bourse,  for  the  fall  in  stocks  is  always  greater  in  countries  where  tbe 
double  standard  exists  than  in  those  where  the  single  standard  prevails. 
While  voting  for  the  single  gold  standard,  M.  de  Hock  admits  that  in 
countries  where  a  different  system  has  hitherto  prevailed,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  double  standard,  for  a  specified  time,  to  be 
determined  in  advance. 

The  President  remarked  that  M.  Feer  Herzog's  and  Baron  de  Hock^ 
observations  have  been  very  pertinent  to  the  question.  The  sitnatioii 
of  the  states  of  the  convention  of  1865  is  not  now  in  question,  but  that 
of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  that  have  the  silver  standard. 
Their  situation  is  delicate,  and  we  must  attend  to  them.  Should  tte 
transition  period  be  of  one  or  many  yeiurst    If  one  year  was  fixed  npon. 
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and  it  was  decided  that  debts  should  be  paid  at  such  a  rate  after  that 
time,  silver  would  fall,  and  gold  rise  exorbitantly ;  therefore  fi.  year  would 
be  too  short.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  leave  each  state,  as  M. 
Vrolik  proposes,  to  decide  upon  the  time  when  they  thought  proper  to 
modify  their  monetary  systems,  and  when  they  could  do  it  without  dis- 
turbance, that  is,  after  gold  had  nearly  driven  silver  out  of  circulation. 

M.  Meinecke  thought  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  a  reserve  in  ques- 
tion third,  in  order  to  give  the  silver  standard  countries  the  chance  of 
adopting  the  double  standard  temporarily,  in  case  of  an  affirmative  vote 
for  the  exclusive  gold  standard. 

The  President  thought  it  essential  to  fix  the  measures  of  transition 
at  once,  if  possible,  and  agreed  with  M.  Meinecke  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  to  the  single  gold  standard  without  going  through  the  double 
standard.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Lieutenant  General 
Mansfield,  on  the  subject  of  the  monetary  system  in  India,  where  the 
silver  standard  prevails,  which  should  be  supplied  by  the  double  stand- 
ard till  the  exclusive  gold  standard  could  be  reached.  M.  Parieu  added, 
moreover,  that  the  best  way  to  substitute  gold  for  silver  in  general  cir- 
culation, would  be  to  fix  a  certain  relation  between  the  two  metals,  which 
is  the  subject  of  question  seven. 

M.  Mees  proposed  to  substitute  the  word  temporarily  for  simultane- 
ously,  in  question  six. 

M.  Meinecke  said  the  words  at  this  time^  in  question  two,  caused  his 
reservations. 

M.  Lavenay  believed  the  general  opinion  of  the  conference  to  be 
already  in  favor  of  gold  as  the  only  standard.  Admitting  this,  the  only 
remaining  difficulty  is  the  transitory  measures,  and  question  third  might 
now  be  decided  affirmatively,  and  adding,  ^^  saving  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  into  effect.'^ 

M.  Broch  thought  gold  ought  to  be  the  only  standard,  and  that  the 
free  coinage  oi  silver  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  countries  where  that 
standard  prevails.  In  some  countries  any  x>erson  can  take  bar  silver 
to  the  mint  and  have  it  coined  at  a  small  cost.  Individuals  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  this  right ;  the  state  alone  should  have  the  privilege  of  coin- 
age, and  ought  to  limit  the  quantity  of  coin  issued  to  so  much  per  head- 
This  provision  ought  to  be  made  now  for  the  five  francs  of  the  conven. 
tion  of  1865.  If  such  a  precaution  is  not  taken,  and  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion rendered  silver  more  abundant  than  gold  in  Europe,  the  same  diffi- 
culties that  now  exist  from  the  expulsion  of  silver  would  then  happen 
inversely.  So,  private  individuals  ought  only  to  be  allowed  to  coin  their 
gold. 

The  President  thought  there  was  an  agreement  upon  the  question 
of  a  single  standard — differences  only  existing  in  regard  to  the  mode  ot 
transition ;  so,  to  conciliate  divergent  opinions,  he  proposed  the  iiision 
of  questions  three  and  six. 

M.  Mees,  adhering  to  what  he  said  at  the  first  of  the  sitting,  would 
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not  vote  for  the  adoption  of  question  three,  nor  for  the  proposed  fusion. 
He  considered  it  inconvenient  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  everywhere, 
because  it  would  reduce  silver  to  change-money,  and  consequently  gold 
would  rise  in  value.  He  thought  it  not  desirable  to  choose  between  the 
two  metals  at  present.  Moreover,  M.  Mees  thought  a  monetary  union 
not  very  certain  to  be  adopted,  and  that  the  labor  of  the  conference,  to 
use  a  figure  of  M.  Parieu,  "is  only  a  seed  sown,  the  germination  of  which 
cannot  be  foreseen.*^ 

The  President  then  proposed  to  decide  question  six  in  the  affirma- 
tive, completing  it  by  limiting  the  value  between  the  two  metals,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  question  seven. 

M.  Jagobi  thought  the  question  of  standard  not  sufficiently  investi- 
gated. Supposing  two  standards,  how  long  would  the  fixed  relative 
value  between  them  exist  f  The  proportion  is  essentially  variable  in 
theory,  and  there  are  perpetual  changes  in  the  reciprocal  value  of  the 
two  metals. 

The  President  thought  the  result  of  the  variations  in  value  of  the 
two  metals,  when  both  are  circulating,  will  be  to  drive  out  the  more 
X>recious  metal,  in  a  certain  proportion,  equivalent  to  the  change  in 
value.  Even  when  the  relation  is  changed,  theoretically  speaking,  mon- 
etary circulation  is  not  so  much  affected  as  is  supposed,  on  account  of 
bank  deposits  apd  private  savings.  There  is  always  a  certain  quantity 
of  specie  in  every  small  place,  that  only  circulates  among  its  inhabitants, 
and  never  gets  out  of  a  certain  circle.  Great  masses  must  be  operated 
upon  to  find  a  profit  in  the  exchange  of  metals,  and  the  change  of  metals 
takes  place  slowly  by  successive  movements. 

For  these  reasons  the  general  circulation  is  neither  suddenly  not  sen- 
sibly affected  by  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  metals,  for  France  has 
always  had  much  silver  in  circulation,  even  when  that  metal  was  largely 
exported. 

M.  Jagobi  thought  if  the  gold  standard  alone  were  adopted,  the  silver 
in  banks  would  be  put  into  circulation,  gold  would  take  its  place  and 
rise  in  value.  He  said  there  is  scarcely  any  gold  in  Prussia,  and  he 
asked  M.  Meinecke  if  the  Frederic  price  of  gold  is  very  variable  in  the 
Berlin  market. 

M.  Meinecke  said  there  are  but  few  gold  Frederics  in  circulation; 
none  have  been  coined  since  1831,  except  those  much  worn  by  use,  and 
since  1857  none  have  been  coined.  It  has  a  fixed  legal  circulation,  so 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  recoining  it. 

M.  y BOLiK  thought  the  transition  from  one  system  to  the  other  would 
be  slow ;  that  equations  and  identities  would  have  to  be  created  between 
the  coins ;  and  the  right  granted  to  each  state  to  fix  the  current  ^'alne 
of  the  coins,  as  is  done  with  the  Frederics. 

M.  Feeb  Hebzog  said  that  would  not  be  forming  a  monetary  union, 
but  would  be  maintaining  what  now  exists  in  Oermany  in  regard  to  the 
Napoleon. 
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M.  Ybolik  tliought  the  Napoleon  would  be  receited  in  banks,  and 
not  have  a  legal  circulation. 

The  Pbesident  said  that  would  be  going  back  to  the  double  system. 
He  then  put  question  three  to  the  vote. 

M.  Layenay  repeated  M.  Meikeoee's  observations  tending  to  a 
fbsion  of  numbers  three  and  six. 

Baron  de  Hock  thought  the  privilege  of  preserving  the  double  stand- 
ard  for  an  indefinite  time  should  not  be  left  to  any  state ;  question  three 
ought  to  be  settled  at  once,  by  fixing  a  i)eriod  of  transition,  as  was  done 
T^ith  question  two. 

M.  Abtom  proposed  to  add  these  words  to  question  three,  <^with  the 
reservation  of  transitory  measures." 

M.  Hebmann  insisted  that  each  state  shall  have  the  right  to  adopt 
any  transitory  measures  it  thinks  convenient. 

M.  Hock  thought  the  states  should  not  have  the  choice  of  these 
measures. 

M.  Hebmann  insisting  upon  his  opinion,  Count  Avila  proposed  to 
add  these  words  to  question  three :  ^^  Leaving  each  state  the  liberty  of 
keeping  the  silver  standard  temporarily."  As  gold  would  drive  out  sil- 
ver whenever  they  circulated  together,  this  amendment  should  meet 
with  no  practical  objection,  and  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the  sil- 
ver standard  together  with  gold  would  not  last  long  from  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

M.  Eebn  would  not  continue  the  debate,  but  must  insist  on  reading 
the  instructions  from  his  government :  ''  If  the  question  of  the  gold 
standard,  which  wa<s  reject^  in  the  conference  of  1855,  is  brought  up, 
the  delegates  will  vote  as  they  were  instructed  in  1865 ;  that  Switzer- 
land prefers  the  gold  standard,  but  will  be  governed  by  the  other  states 
signing  the  convention  of  1865."  He  added,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
conclusion  France  will  come  to,  which  made  his  situation  delicate ;  but 
he  thought  the  gold  system  cannot  be  adopted  immediately,  a  transition 
period  is  necessary,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  better  to  complete  ques- 
tion three  with  these  words,  "with  the  reserve  of  transitory  measures," 
already  proposed  by  M.  Artom,  than  to  adopt  the  less  general  proposi- 
tion of  Count  Avila. 

Count  AvxLA  said,  if  the  conference  adopts  Mr.  Kern's  proposal, 
he  is  disposed  to  second  it.  He  is  not  much  interested  in  the  transitory 
measures  now  discussed  by  the  conference.  As  a  representative  of  a 
country  with  the  exclusive  gold  standard,  he  wiU  vote  in  favor  of  ques- 
tion three. 

The  amendment  he  proposed  was  to  bring  ;the  states  with  a  silver 
standard  to  an  affirmative  vote  on  question  three.  In  granting  the  sil- 
ver standard  for  a  certain  time,  a  general  understanding  would  be  ar- 
rived at,  and  a  great  advance  would  be  made  in  monetary  unification 
by  accepting  gold  coins  at  a  legal  rate.  For  the  silver  standard  coun- 
tries that  accepted  the  double  standard  Would  make  gold  the  chief  cur* 
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rency  thereby,  as  is  dow  the  case  in  the  states  that  accept  the  conven- 
tion  of  1865.  In  fact,  in  those  countries  the  doable  standard  exists  only 
nominally ;  silver  coins  have  become  the  change-money,  and  the  five- 
franc  piece,  the  sole  representative  of  the  silver  standard,  has  only  a 
nominal  existence. 

The  President  preferred  Count  AvUa^s  proposal  to  M.  Kern's.  As 
transitory  measures  in  silver  standard  countries  are  in  question,  ^re 
must  not  omit  the  most  important  of  them,  the  provisional  maintenance 
of  the  silver  standard  by  the  side  of  the  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Graham  accepted  Count  Avila's  amendment,  substituting  the 
word  transitorily  foT  ^imultaneauslyy  in  the  last  part  of  question  six,  an- 
nexed to  question  three. 

Messrs.  Kebn,  Hook,  and  Abtom  supported  Count  d'Avila  in  tins 
substitution  of  terms. 

After  remarking  that  question  six  is  suppressed,  the  president  put 
question  three,  thus  modified,  to  the  vote : 

''  On  the  contrary,  is  this  result  attainable  on  the  basis  and  condition 
of  adopting  the  exclusive  gold  st>andard,  leaving  each  state  the  liberty 
to  keep  its  silver  standard  temporarily  t "  . 

The  vote  was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
Netherlands. 

M.  Vboltk,  invited  by  the  President,  explained  that  he  voted  against 
it  because  the  modification  goes  beyond  question  six,  where  the  word 
transitory  is  not  found  in  the  first  draught. 

This  expression  seemed  to  him  to  imply  a  time  fixed  in  advance,  and 
beyond  which  the  silver  standard  is  to  give  place  to  the  gold  standard. 
He  would  have  voted  with  the  other  members  of  the  conference  if  each 
state  had  been  left  the  judge  of  the  time  it  should  keep  the  double 
standard.  If  the  states  joining  Holland  come  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, then  Holland  will  be  forced  to  imitate  their  example. 

The  President  proposed  to  continue  the  discussion  of  question  seven, 
questions  four,  five,  and  six  having  been  solved  negatively  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  affirmative  on  question  three. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Baron  de  Hock,  the  conference  decided  to  meet 

next  day,  Friday,  at  ten  a.  m.,  for  the  continuation  of  the  debate. 

The  sitting  adjourned  at  half  past  five. 

PARIEU, 

Vioe-President  of  the  Conference. 
Claveey,  Secretary. 

Boux,  Secretary  a^fjunct 
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INTEBNATIONAL  MONETABY  CONFEBENCE.— FOUETH  SITTING, 

Fridat,  June  21, 1867. 

M.  Parieu  presiding.  The  sittdng  opened  at  ten  o'clock.  Present,  the* 
delegates  of  the  preceding  sitting  and  Count  Moltke  Hvitfeldt,  with  the 
exception  of  Baron  Schweizer. 

Count  Moltke  said  he  voted  with  the  majority  on  questions  two  and 
three,  which  were  decided  during  his  absence,  with  this  reserve,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  pretend  to  oppose  the  monetary  system  of  Den- 
mark to  that  of  the  neighboring  countries  with  which  it  has  most  busi- 
ness. 

Baron  be  Hook  asked  permission  to  state  why  he  voted  for  Count 
Avila's  amendment  on  the  wording  of  question  three,  to  which  he  objected 
at  the  last  sitting. 

As  decidedly  in  fkvor  of  the  adoption  of  the  exclusive  gold  standard, 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  vote  for  question  three  as  originally 
drawn  up ;  but  modifying  it  by  M.  d'Avila's  amendment^  and  then  put- 
ting it  to  vote,  forced  him  either  to  accept  a  form  he  did  not  approve  of, 
or  to  vote  against  the  gold  standard  \  therefore  he  did  not  hesitate  to  vote 
in  the  affirmative.  He  laid  aside  personal  preference,  so  as  to  put  no 
obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  exclusive  gold  standard 
by  states  having  the  silver  standard,  and  determined  to  regulate  the  tran- 
sitory measures  for  its  abolition,  as  M.  Meinecke  and  M.  Hermann  say 
they  will.  M.  de  Hock  moreover  thought  that  if  the  new  wording 
of  article  three  is  defective,  the  practical  consequences  will  be  lessened 
by  special  conventions  between  the  states.  Stipulations  of  a  nature  to 
limit  the  action  of  each  government  in  regard  to  transitory  measures 
might  be  introduced,  and  in  discussing  question  seven  the  too  general 
meaning  of  the  amendment  to  question  three  might  be  restricted. 

The  President  said  the  decision  at  the  last  sitting  would  be  no  im- 
pediment to  certain  transitory  measures  suggested  by  the  conference, 
sach  as  fixing  a  minimum  limit  to  the  relations  between  gold  and  silver, 
which  is  the  subject  of  question  seven. 

Viscount  Villa-Majob  thought,  before  examining  this  question,  it 
would  be  better  to  begin  by  determining  what  present  coin  could  be 
^opted  as  a  general  unity  of  the  monetary  system,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  very  well  for  the  delegates  of  each  state  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
equations  between  their  present  coins  and  the  monetaiy  unity  they 
would  like  to  see  adopted.  These  equations  might  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  proposed  unification.  Portugal  would  willingly  adopt  the  five-franc 
piece  as  a  unity,  as  it  already  has  the  reia  at  the  foundation  of  its  mone- 
tary system,  and  if  its  minuteness  renders  it  defective,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  representing  with  tolerable  precision  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
five-franc  piece.  Therefore,  he  thought  some  preliminary  discussion  of 
question  eight  should  be  entertained. 

The  Pbesident  recalled  the  incidental  decision  of  the  conference  in 
S.  Ex.  58 53 
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favor  of  reducing  the  dollar  to  five  iranoe,  and  the  sovereign  to  trenty- 
five  fhuQCS.  The  question  did  not  concern  the  florin  and  dollar  countries, 
and  therefore  M.  Yilla-Msgor's  proposal  would  suit  them.  The  confer- 
ence could  do  nothing  better  than  to  agree  unanimously  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  a  single  monetary  unity^  and  M.  Parieu  believed  no  better  piece 
than  five  francs,  or  one  of  its  multiples,  could  be  selected. 

M.  Wallenbebg  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sitting  that  the  gold 
piece  of  ten  francs  seemed  to  present  x>eculiar  advantages.  Divide  it  by 
1,000  and  you  have  the  centime,  which  is  an  excellent  small  monetaiy 
subdivision,  while  the  five-franc  piece  divided  by  100  gives  five  cent- 
imes, a  too  great  fraction  for  small  payments.  In  large  transactioiis 
the  ten-franc  piece  forms  a  good  medium  coin,  a  unity  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low. 

The  President  liked  M.  Wallenberg's  opinion ;  in  &ct,  the  piece  of 
ten  francs,  taken  as  a  monetary  unity,  would  be  very  convenient  for 
France,  as  in  accounts  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  change  the  comma 
to  express  new  unities.  Formerly  the  ten-franc  piece  had  a  nnivosal 
circulation  und^  the  name  of  ducaty  a  piece  that  was  nearly  of  the  same 
value.  It  was  also  the  smallest  gold  piece  till  the  five-franc  piece  was 
coined  to  supply  the  place  of  the  silver  five-franc  piece,  which  was  driven 
out  of  circulation. 

M.  Mekeioee  would  not  discuss  the  question ;  he  thought  the  prin- 
cipal coins  ought  to  be  brought  together  by  simple  equations,  eadi  state 
remaining  free  to  adopt  the  unity  it  pleases,  provided  its  coins  are  easily 
changed  to  coins  of  other  states.  The  principal  unities  would  thus  be 
assimilated,  and  therefore  he  was  not  authorized  to  pronounce  in  &vor 
of  fixing  a  monetary  unity. 

The  President  agreed  with  M.  Meinecke  that  the  coins  should  be 
easily  exchanged ;  but  there  must  also  be  a  common  denomination  for 
them,  and  the  smallest  that  could  be  conveniently  adopted  for  gold  seems 
to  be  the  five-frunc  piece. 

M.  Meinecke  suggested  a  smaller  unity,  two  francs  fifty  centimes, 
for  instance. 

M.  Jaoobi  preferred  five  fhincs,  because  it  has  whole  numbers  for 
multiples,  as  10, 15,  20,  25,  &c.,  whereas  the  unity  of  2.50  would  require 
fractional  multiples. 

M.  Hebbet  remarked  that  the  unity  of  2.50  in  gold  would  be  incon- 
venient to  coin ;  and  he  instanced  the  1.25  pieces  that  were  issued  at  one 
time  in  Turkey,  and  found  too  soft  and  too  small. 

M.  Stas  thought  the  remarks  about  monetary  unity  would  oome  in 
better  with  the  discussion  of  question  eight,  and  added  that  ihe  2.50  nnitr 
suggested  by  M.  Meinecke  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  creating  too 
many  gold  coins,  and  it  would  be  difBcult  to  tell  them  apart. 

M.  Keen  agreed  with  Mr.  Stas,  and  the  conference  determined  to 
postpone  it  till  question  eight  is  discussed. 

The  President  then  read  question  seven: 
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Id  case  of  an  affirmatiye  vote  on  one  of  the  two  preceding  questions, 
would  the  intemationality  of  the  common  standand  coins  be  a  sufBcient 
guarantee  of  their  circulation  in  each  state ;  or  would  it  be  necessary  to 
stipulate  a  certain  limit  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  or  make 
provision  for  the  case  where  the  international:  metal  might  be  expelled 
from  circulation  in  any  of  the  contracting  states  t 

The  President  remarked  that  this  question  regards  the  organization 
of  the  transitory  situation  of  the  states  that  have  not  the  gold  standard. 
Its  principal  aim  is  to  harmonize  the  transition  measures  without  affect- 
ing the  decision  of  the  conference  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relations  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  if  the  rate  of  gold  in  Prussia  and  Holland  were  known  ex- 
actly, mediums  of  exchange  could  be  established  that  would  gradually 
introduce  gold,  and  expel  silver  iVom  circulation,  in  the  countries  where 
it  has  served  as  a  standard,  without  a  financial  convulsion. 

M.  Mees  said,  in  Holland,  if  the  rate  of  exchange  continues  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  the  few  last  years,  the  florin  would  be  worth  2  francs 
13  or  14  centimes,  and  the  Napoleon  9  florins  35,  or  ^.  But  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  long  the  present  rate  of  exchange  will  be  kept  up.  In  late 
years  the  value  of  gold  has  been  sustained  by  its  great  demand  in 
France,  and  the  proportionate  expulsion  of  silver.  At  present  there  is 
no  more  silver  in  France,  and  gold  has  taken  its  place  in  circulation. 
The  same  want  of  gold  is  not  felt  now,  and  its  value  may  diminish,  par- 
ticularly if  it  continues  to  be  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
such  a  case  silver  would  rise ;  and  knowing  this,  a  state  like  Holland, 
that  wishes  to  keep  its  silver  circulation,  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
fixing  a  definite  relation  between  the  two  metals.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
border  provinces,  the  Napoleon  might  be  rated  at  9^  florins,  and  4  thalers 
at  15  francs  or  7  florins  of  Holland,  this  last  being  equivalent  to  the 
florin  of  south  Germany,  though  it  has  a  value  less  than  seven-thou- 
sandths. This  par  equality  between  the  two  florins  in  the  Netherlands 
is  caused  by  the  large  exportation  of  silver  to  India,  the  silver  dimin- 
ishing so  fast  it  is  necessary  to  coin  it  continually. 

M.  Mees  added  that  if  the  gold  standard  were  generally  adopted  and 
became  the  principal  agent  of  general  circulation,  the  difficulty  in  fixing 
a  rate  between  the  two  metals  would  no  longer  exist,  because,  so  far 
from  diminishing  in  value,  gold  would  rise,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
danger  in  an  approximate  rate. 

The  President.  It  would  be  useful  for  the  conference  to  examine 
these  questions  of  relations  between  the  two  metals ;  for,  if  a  preferred 
currency  were  given  to  one  of  them  in  a  country,  it  would  not  only  affect 
the  circulation  in  that  state  but  in  the  adjacent  countries.  There  are 
great  differences  in  Europe  between  these  relations  in  countries  where  the 
double  standard  exists  and  where  these  relations  are  fixed.  Thus  in 
Bnssia  the  relation  is  1  to  15,  he  believes. 

M.  Jacobi  said  the  relation  in  Bussia  is  1  to  15.45;  it  was  1  to  15  when 
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the  half-imperial  was  worth  exactly  five  rubles,  but  it  was  fixed  at  15.45 
after  the  half-imperial  rose  to  five  rubles  and  15  kopecs.  He  asked  if 
the  gold  coins  are  to  be  reckoned  according  to  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  President  said  the  fineness  must  be  balanced  against  fineness, 
and  a^ds  that  in  Eussia  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  is  1  to  15.45; 
in  Spain  from  1  to  15.48;  in  France  1  to  15.50;  and  in  the  United 
States  about  1  to  16.    Gold  is  the  principal  currency  in  this  country. 

M.  FoBTAMPS  remarked  that  if  the  ISTapoleon  were  rated  9^  florins,  as 
M.  Mees  mentions,  it  would  produce  an  infinitesimal  fraction.  In  the 
old  ]!^etherlands  the  floriu  was  worth  2  11.64  firancs ;  since  its  reductioa 
in  Holland  it  is  worth  2.10  firancs,  and  reckoning  from  the  value  of  tlii^ 
florin,  the  Kapoleon  would  be  reduced  to  19  francs  60  centimes,  thus 
losing  40  centimes.  Under  such  circumstances  gold  would  never  circa- 
late  in  Holland.  What  M.  Mees  says  about  the  par  of  Holland  and 
German  florins,  despite  their  difference  in  value,  is  true  commercially 
but  not  theoretically.  iNow,  for  international  coins,  we  must  consider 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  not  the  laws  of  exchange. 

The  Peesedent  thought  that  the  valuation  of  the  Kapoleon  at  9ji 
florins,  making  the  relation  15.19,  is  small,  and  that  the  minimnm  oaght 
to  be  between  15.25  and  15.30.  The  particular  position  of  Holland  ought 
to  be  considered  on  account  of  its  East  India  colonies. 

M.  ]\£e£S  said,  in  Mr.  Leon's  work,  published  in  1860,  the  relation  is 
less  than  he  proposed ;  it  is  15.17.  The  kilogram  of  gold  being  worth 
at  that  time  3.460  francs,  and  the  kilogram  of  silver  228  francs,  we  find 
the  relation  is  1  to  15.175. 

M.  Fe£r  Hebzog  thought  that  is  a  mistake.  The  lowest  relation 
was  in  1859 ;  it  was  then  15.21.  At  London,  in  1860,  it  was  15.27,  and 
by  present  quotations  in  Paris  it  is  15.46. 

M.  Mees  answered  the  relation  in  1859  was  an  average  for  the  whole 
year,  and  therefore  M.  Leon's  figures  are  right. 

M.  FoEETAMPS  thought  it  well  to  arrive  at  a  minimum  relation.  That 
pmposed  by  M.  Paricu,  15.25,  is  too  low.  It  ought  to  be  fixed  at  15.45, 
so  that  a  gold  circulation  could  be  established  in  the  silver  standani 
states.  Moreover,  the  gold  standard  countries  would  never  consent  to 
fix  the  rate  of  silver  coins,  as  they  would  thereby  suffer  a  loss  withoat 
compensation. 

Baron  de  Hock  thought  that  in  discussing  question  seven  we  ought 
to  fix  upon  something  permanent.  If  the  convention  enters  into  the 
discussion  of  transitory  measures  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
them  to  be  settled  by  special  conventions  hereafter;  no  inconvenience 
could  result  from  that  in  monetary  unification,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
silver  standard  countries  could  not  establish  relations  between  the  tvo 
metals  so  as  to  exclude  gold  from  circulation  without  contradicting  the 
vote  given  by  the  conference  in  favor  of  gold.  Therefore  he  thooght 
the  establishment  of  these  relations  ought  to  be  left  to  special  conven- 
tions, and  then  each  state  could  act  as  it  thought  best 
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The  President  said  the  sub-committeer  proposed  question  seven  in 
anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard,  leaving  each  state 
to  continue  it  as  long  as  it  pleased.  The  conference  went  still  further 
in  its  vote  on  question  three,  by  deciding  that  the  double  standard 
should  be  transient,  and  ought  to  cease  at  a  certain  time,  fixed  in 
advance.  Consequently,  a  greater  sanction  is  necessary  to  introduce 
gold  into  circulation  in  those  states,  and  the  opinion  adopted  by  the 
conference  ought  to  be  consecrated  in  its  consequences  as  in  its  principle. 
It  should  be  declared  that  the  relations  between  gold  and  silver  ought 
not  to  be  fixed  below  a  certain  minimum,  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
ference. Special  conventions  could  do  it,  but  would  not  the  situation  of 
the  countries  concluding  those  treaties  be  better  if  they  could  rely  upon 
a  decision  of  the  conference!  To  take  Holland,  for  example,  it  would 
be  easier  to  induce  its  plenix>otentiaries  to  give  up  the  proposed  relation 
of  15.19  ofifered  by  M.  Mees,  if  the  conference  had  previously  decided 
that  the  minimum  relation  should  be  15.25  or  15.30. 

M.  Feer  Herzog  thought  the  question  put  erroneously,  and  that 
there  is  antagonism  between  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  equations 
and  the  fixing  of  a  relation.  For  instance,  four  thalers  being  worth  fif- 
teen francs,  if,  with  the  fictitious  gold  thaler  (3.75  cents),  the  old  silver 
thaler,  which  is  somewhat  less,  is  allowed  to  circulate,  the  relation  will 
be  between  the  weight  of  gold  in  the  fifteen-franc  piece  and  the  weight 
of  silver  in  the  thaler. 

M.  Abtom  thought  a  relation  between  gold  and  silver  may  be  estab- 
lished in  two  ways,  namely,  by  equation  and  tarification ;  but  he  thought 
it  easier  to  proceed  by  equation. 

M.  Lavenat  asked  if  the  question  of  relation  between  the  two  metals 
is  not  more  properly  an  internal  than  an  international  question.  It 
would  be  international  if  two  universal  moneys  were  to  be  created,  one 
of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver.  In  that  case  a  relation  would  have  to 
he  established.  Eut  gold  has  been  selected  as  the  international  coin, 
and  silver  will  be  a  temporary  legal  currency  in  the  states  with  a  silver 
standard  and  a  double  standard.  In  that  case  all  international  nego- 
tiations would  be  transacted  in  gold ;  and  whether  dollars,  Kapoleons, 
sovereigns,  or  four-thaler  pieces  are  received,  payments  will  always  be 
made  in  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  convention.  Therefore  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  stipulate  a  relation  between  gold  and  silver ;  for 
if  one  state  establishes  a  bad  tarification,  gold  will  not  come  there,  and 
it  will  keep  the  more  inconvenient  circulation  of  silver  much  longer,  and 
the  individual  interest  of  the  state  would  incline  it  to  receive  gold,  but 
there  would  be  no  international  interest. 

The  President  replied  that  an  international  money  ought  to  have 
the  qualities  required  for  a  serious  circulation ;  it  must  circulate  in  the 
country ;  the  advantage  of  intemationality  does  not  guarantee  it. 

M.  Paribu,  referring  to  M.  Peer  Herzog's  observation  on  equations  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  said  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  fixed  relation, 
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for,  in  the  example  quoted,  four  thalers  equaling  fifteen  francs,  the  equa- 
tion embraces  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  relation  of  15.30.  It  would 
be  the  same  in  the  states  of  south  Germany  if  seven  florins  were  equal 
to  four  thalers  or  fifteen  francs.  But  it  would  not  be  so  with  noUand, 
where  the  florin  is  not  so  easily  equalized,  and  for  which  a  relation  would 
have  to  be  established. 

M.  Feeb  HERZoa  did  not  mean  what  M.  Parieu  thinks.  He  meant 
that  in  giving  a  legal  circulation  to  the  fifteen-franc  piece  at  four  thaleis, 
the  two-thaler  gold  and  silver  pieces,  the  one  of  3.754,  the  other  3.71, 
must  have  the  same  value  in  the  Interior,  and  then  the  equation  would 
be  established  between  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  although  the  treaty  only 
established  the  equation  between  gold  coins. 

The  President.  If  an  agreement  were  made  with  Prussia  that  fifteen 
francs  should  be  worth  four  thalers,  it  would  be  introducing  the  inter- 
national standard,  and  its  silver  thaler  would  not  be  altered,  as  it  would 
be  rated  at  15.30.  The  circulation  of  gold  would  no  longer  be  prohibited, 
and  no  doubt  would  become  of  great  importance.  So  in  Bavaria,  if  Uie 
fifteen-franc  gold  piece  circulated  there  for  seven  florins,  it  would  be  the 
same  as  fixing  a  relation. 

M.  Lavenat  thought  it  is  not  of  international  interest  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum of  relation  between  the  two  metals.  What  would  be  the  use  of  it! 
It  would  only  be  introducing  gold  in  circulation  in  the  silver  standard 
states.  But  if  a  legal  circulation  is  given  to  gold  in  those  states,  tiiat 
metal  wiU  assume  the  ascendency,  and  silver  will  have  to  circulate  at 
its  market  value. 

On  such  conditions,  those  states  would  soon  discover  that  Uie  best 
way  to  bring  gold  into  circulation  would  be  to  treat  it  more  favorably. 
As  gold  is  more  portable  and  convenient  for  money,  it  is  the  interest  of 
nations  to  encourage  its  circulation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tlie  President  doubted  if  it  is  the  interest  of  every  state  to  encour- 
age the  circulation  of  gold  within  its  limits.  Holland,  for  instance, 
though  its  standard  is  diiferent  frt>m  that  of  its  neighbors,  audits  cur- 
rency is  different  fron^  all  its  neighbors,  yet  has  a  flourishing  conmierce, 
and  its  prosperity  may  continue  a  long  time  yet. 

M.  J  ACOBi  thought  with  M.  Lavenay  tliat  the  best  way  to  get  a  money 
for  general  circulation,  is  to  leave  each  state  to  settle  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  metals.  There  would  certainly  be  great  differences  at 
first,  but  particular  tariffs  would  soon  give  way  to  a  general  tarifil 

The  President  said  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  complete  tariff'  now, 
but  only  to  fix  a  Tninimnm  for  the  relation. 

IVIr.  Stas  observed  that  different  meanings  are  given  to  the  word 
equation  in  this  debate,  and  he  thought  that  in  voting  afiirmately  on 
question  three,  in  which  the  conference  has  decided  to  fix  the  relation  at 
1  to  15^,  that  relation  ought  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  equations. 

The  President  said  the  affirmative  vote  on  question  three  did  not 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  equation  between  gold  and  silvex  coins,  but 
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only  between  the  different  gold  coins,  and  then  the  vote  was  only  on 
partial  coincidences,  and  not  on  equations.  It  has  moreover  been 
decided  that  the  doable  standard  was  necessary  for  silver  standard 
countries  as  a  medium  of  transition  to  reach  the  gold  standard.  Kow 
as  the  relation  between  the  two  metals  is  diiierent  in  different  countries, 
and  as  gold  comes  in  more  readily  when  the  coefScient  of  silver  is  higher, 
ought  not  a  minimum  to  be  fixed  if  gold  is  wished  to  be  introduced  f  It 
would  be  vain  to  decide  upon  an  international  money  without  fixing  a  rela- 
tion for  it  with  the  silver  money  in  states  where  the  double  standard 
was  transitory.  There  must  be  some  system  in  circulation  of  coin  to 
make  it  permanent.  The  Holland  ducat,  so  useful  in  travelling,  only 
disappeared  because  it  had  no  fixed  relation  with  silver  in  any  country, 
and  so  its  existence  was  ephemeral.  Tlus  must  not  be  the  case  with 
the  new  international  money. 

Mr.  Hainbl  thought  the  greatest  difficulty  for  states  having  the  double 
standard,  or  that  are  to  have  it  temporarily,  would  be  to  find  the  exact 
proportion  between  gold  and  silver  during  the  period  of  transition. 
Steps  would  have  to  be  taken  for  one  metal  to  drive  out  the  other,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  cause  a  crisis  by  driving  out  silver  too 
suddenly.  These  steps  can  be  taken  only  at  the  moment  of  operation, 
60  that  no  Umited  minimum  could  now  be  fixed.  If  the  relation  is  15.19 
in  Holland,  as  M.  Mees  says  it  is,  it  is  15.58  in  Germany  at  present.  So 
each  state  must  be  left  to  fix  that  relation,  which  would  offer  no  danger, 
as  its  object  would  be  to  draw  gold  into  circulation  and  join  the  monetary 
union  proposed  by  the  conference  as  soon  as  silver  disappeared  £com 
circulation. 

M.  Bboch  agreed  with  M.  Parien  that  a  limited  minimum  is  necessary 
for  the  transition  x>eriod.  Without  such  a  provision,  gold  could  not  be 
introduced  into  a  country  that  had  fixed  a  limit  too  low.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  doubt  about  the  equation  of  fifteen  francs  to  four  thalers,  per- 
mitting gold  to  enter  Prussia,  as  four  thalers  would  have  an  intrinsic 
value  below  three  pieces  of  five  firancs  each. 

The  Pb£SIDBNT  observed  that  within  the  limits  of  states,  sentiments 
wholly  apart  from  economy  often  have  an  influence  on  opinions  in  money 
matters.  A  reform  of  this  kind  encounters  certain  ideas  of  routine 
against  it,  certain  exaggerated  fears  of  any  innovation,  a  singular  love 
for  certain  coins.  Therefore  the  conference  should  endeavor  to  establish 
rules  to  realize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  desires  it  has  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  gold  standard. 

M.  Meinegke  said  that  as  question  seven  is  in  respect  to  transient 
measures,  which  he  cannot  discuss,  he  and  his  colleague  must  refrain 
from  voting. 

M.  Veolik,  though  he  agreed  with  M.  Parieu,  thought  with  M.  Lavenay, 
that  it  is  better  in  practice  to  leave  each  state  to  fix  its  own  relations. 
An  average  in  exchange  would  soon  be  established  between  the  two 
metals  by  the  force  of  circumstances  alone. 
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In  Holland,  the  Napoleon  would  be  received  at  9  florins  35,  which,  as 
M.  Fortamps  observes,  would  give  a  relBrtion  of  16.19.  Germany,  as 
well  as  Holland,  could  receive  the  15-franc  pieces  at  4  thalers,  or  7 
Bavarian  florins.  The  15-fi*anc  piece  would  then  have  a  great  circula- 
tion 5  it  would  be  the  connecting  point  between  the  German  and  French 
monetary  systems.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  limited  minimum  relation  of 
15.25  or  15.30  were  admitted,  as  M.  Parieu  proposes,  it  would  be  creating 
difficulties  to  a  monetary  unity,  it  is  therefore  better  to  fix  nothing. 

Baron  de  Hock,  with  Messrs.  Lavenay,  Meinecke,  Haindl,  Mees,  and 
Vrohk,  thought  article  seven  might  be  passed  over.  Though  he  agreed 
with  M.  Parieu  in  having  some  principle  for  transitory  measures,  he 
thought  it  difficult  to  fix  a  limited  minimum  relation  between  the  two 
metals  for  the  States  with  the  silver  standard.  In  his  opinion,  that 
would  depend  entirely  upon  their  value  at  the  time  of  the  intemational 
conventions.  In  fact,  if  it  is  remarked  that  gold  has  continued  to  decrease 
in  value  for  the  last  dozen  years ;  that  during  the  next  two  years  it  rose  ^ 
we  may  ask  if  it  wiU  continue  to  rise,  or  will  fall  again  t 

This  would  cause  serious  discussion.  Some  men  think  gold  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  because  its  extraction  is  daily  becoming  more  expensive, 
and  because  of  its  great  dispersion  by  its  introduction  into  the  monetary 
system  of  India.  Among  others,  Mr.  Soetbeer,  of  Hamburg,  whose  writ- 
ings have  given  him  a  name  in  Germany,  thinks  gold  has  an  abnormal 
circulation  now,  and  that  it  must  fall  in  future. 

In  presence  of  such  different  opinions  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  limited 
minimum  of  relation  that  would  satisfy  the  aims  of  the  conference.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  to  adhere  to  a  certain  generality,  and  for  that  reason  M. 
Hock  proposed  this  substitute  for  article  seven : 

'^The  advantage  of  intemationality  which  coins  would  acquire  from 
the  metal  adopted  as  a  common  standard  would  not  be  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  keeping  them  in  circulation  in  each  state,  but  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  stipulate  also,  in  countries  that  have  had  the  silver  standard 
up  to  this  time,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  double  standard,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  should  not  be  established  at  a 
rate  too  low  to  x>ermit  the  serious  introduction  of  gold." 

The  Pbesid^nt  said  he  would  willingly  adopt  M.  Hock's  proposal  for 
countries  of  a  silver  standard,  but  he  doubted  if  it  would  suit  countries 
with  the  double  standard.  The  last  have  long  had  a  legal  relation  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  they  would 
modify  their  metallic  relations  on  adopting  the  gold  standard,  so  as  to 
drive  gold  out  of  circulation. 

What  M.  de  Hock's  amendment  contains,  referring  to  countries  of  a 
double  standard,  might  then  be  rescinded  without  inconvenience.  The 
present  debate  is  not  on  a  minimum  relation  but  upon  M.  de  Hock's  gen- 
eral proposal,  that  can  be  voted  for  affirmatively  by  the  members  of  the 
conference  who  have  not  contrary  instructions  from  their  governments, 
without  settling  the  question  of  a  minimum. 
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M.  Herbet  remarked  tliat  the  question  wiU  come  up  in  the  special 
conventions,  and  can  then  be  decided  by  the  delegates  that  are  qualified 
to  do  BO. 

On  invitation  of  the  president,  M,  Fobtamps  said,  in  his  private  opin- 
ion, a  minimum  relation  less  than  15.40  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

The  President  is  disposed  to  put  Baron  Hock's  proposition  to  vote- 
Mr.  EuGGUSS  asks  that  the  vote  be  postponed  till  the  next  sitting, 
because  he  does  not  clearly  see  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

The  President  proposed  to  put  the  question  to  vote,  and  remarked 
that  those  members  not  prepared  for  the  proposition,  as  Mr.  Euggles, 
who  seems,  however,  to  be  alone,  can  withhold  their  vote  at  present  and 
give  their  adhesion  or  refusal  some  other  time. 

M.  Kern  thought  the  debate  has  been  long  enough  to  give  every  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  sufficient  time  to  form  an  opinion,  and  says,  he  is  not 
disi>osed  to  go  further  than  Baron  de  Hock.  When  such  important  and 
diverse  interests  are  at  stake,  long  reflection  is  necessary  before  a  posi- 
tive decision  can  be  rendered.  Baron  de  Hock's  proposition  is  less  bind- 
ing in  its  general  terms  than  if  it  was  made  out  in  figures,  as  M.  Parieu's 
primitive  idea  was.  It  is  a  happy  compromise  of  diverging  opinions 
tending  to  the  same  end,  and  differing  only  in  comprehensiveness.  The 
vote,  then,  should  not  be  deferred,  as  no  better  solution  could  be  reached 
in  all  probability.  For  the  good  of  the  conference  the  vote  ought  to  take 
place  immediately. 

Mr.  Euggles  excused  himself  from  voting  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  question.  The  United  States  would  not  consent  to  accept 
any  fixed  relation  between  gold  and  silver.  The  double  standard  is 
abolished  when  this  relation  no  longer  exists. 

The  President  reminded  Mr.  Euggles  that  the  double  standard  still 
exists  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  the  relation  between  silver 
and  gold,  which  is  1  to  16. 

Mr.  Euggles  answered  that  though  the  double  standsird  still  exists 
legislatively  in  the  United  States,  it  is  virtually  abolished  in  practice, 
and  hence  the  United  States  has  the  gold  standard  alone. 

The  President.  Eeasoning  in  that  way,  as  France  coins  a  less  num- 
ber of  five-franc  pieces  than  America  does  dollars,  we  might  say,  like 
Mr.  Euggles,  that  France  has  the  gold  standard  alone,  and  that  is  what 
nobody  would  assert. 

M.  Jagobi  remarked  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  the  single  gold  standard  any  more  than  France,  unless  a  new 
law  is  passed  to  prohibit  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars. 

M.  FORTAMPS  regretted  that  the  vote  is  not  to  fix  a  limited  minimum 
of  tariff,  and  says  no  country  with  the  gold  standard  can  be  forced  to 
admit  a  tariff  of  silver  coins  of  other  countries  where  the  sUver  standard 
is  preserved. 

M.  de  Hock's  proposal  was  put  to  vote  and  adopted  unanimously, 
xcept  by  Prussia,  the  member  from  that  country  declaring  that  he 
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cannot  vote,  and  the  member  from  the  United  States  defemng  his 
vote. 

M.  de  Hock's  proposition  having  been  adopted,  question  seven  was 
changed,  and  woold  not  be  voted  on. 

The  discussion  of  article  eight  was  deferred  till  the  next  meetingi  fixed 
for  Saturday,  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  sitting  adjourned  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  noon. 
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Wednesday,  June  26, 1867. 

Prince  Napoleon  (Jebome)  presiding.  Present,  the  delegates  tiiat 
attended  the  last  meeting,  and  M.  Delyannis,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Mees,  who  went  to  Amsterdam  on  urgent  business,  and  could  no  kniger 
take  part  in  the  labors  of  the  conference,  to  his  great  regret. 

In  consequence  of  a  report  presented  to  the  Emi>eror  by  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  26th  June,  his  Majesty 
entrusted  the  presidency  of  the  commission  to  his  Highness  Prince 
^N'APOLEON,  who  opened  the  sitting  with  these  words : 

^^ Gentlemen:  Appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  preside  over  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  the  unification  of  moneys,  I  have  gladly  accepted 
the  mission.  It  is  not  becoming  for  me  to  say  why  I  have  received  this 
appointment;  the  reason  is  kindly  given  in  the  report  of  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  But  I  assure  you  it  would  be  a  vain  presumptioii 
in  me  to  think  that  I  could  bring  much  knowledge  or  furnish  much  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  in  question,  to  an  assembly  of  men  so  eminent 
as  yourselves. 

^^  I  feel  my  incompetency,  particularly  after  the  wise  direction  that  my 
friend  and  colleague  M.  De  Parieu  has  given  to  your  labors ;  and  I  hope 
he  will  aid  me  with  his  counsel  and  advice.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty 
I  shall  have  in  interpreting  our  good  intentions  by  practical  results; 
and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  your  sittings  has  proved  to  me  how 
much  you  are  moved  by  the  spirit  of  conciliation  so  necessaiy  to  arrive 
at  a  monetary  unity,  which  is  the  desire  of  all,  and  the  great  and  many 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  that  we  shall  have  to  encounter  in  our  Labors. 
But  the  greater  the  difficulties,  so  much  greater  the  glory  for  the  gov- 
ernments here  represented.  You  all  know  the  intelligence  of  public 
opinion  in  the  present  age,  how  prompt  and  exacting  it  is  in  its  ardor; 
and  we  must  endeavor  to  gratify  it  without  disguising  the  obstacles  we 
shall  have  to  surmount. 

^^I  beg  you,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  keep  constantly  before  your  eyes 
the  object  we  are  pursuing.  Let  us  remember  that  the  public  expects  a 
result  from  our  conference,  and  let  us  show  why  many  former  committees 
and  conferences  were  unsuccessful.  Let  us  so  act  that  our  assembly 
may  not  result  in  a  fine  report  alone,  or  a  good  argument  in  fiivor  of  the 
unity  of  moneys ;  but  let  it  end  in  a  useful  result. 
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^'  Let  as  continne  onr  labors  so  well  begun.  I  think  this  is  the  proper 
order  for  our  deliberations:  We  will  continne  the  discussion  of  the  num- 
bered questions;  when  that  is  done  I  will  state  what  I  think  the  best 
way,  in  a  general  or  particular  manner,  for  each  state  to  ^'  hasten  the 
period  of  germination  for  the  seeds  you  have  sown,"  as  M.  de  Parieu 
has  justly  and  eloquently  expressed  it. 

^^I  bring  you  all  that  I  can,  which  is  an  energetic  good  will  and  a 
strong  desire  to  effect  a  monetary  unity.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  rely 
upon  your  kind  assistance." 

M.  DE  Pabieu  replied  to  this  speech  of  his  imperial  highness,  for 
himself  and  the  conference,  in  the  following  terms : 

<^  Monseigneur :  It  is  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  the  conference,  by  expressing  the  sentiments  we  all  feel  at  the  honor 
conferred  upon  this  assembly  by  the  presidency  of  your  imperial  highness. 
Permit  us  to  hoi>e  that  this  honor  will  carry  strength  with  it.  Your 
financial  knowledge,  and  the  experience  derived  from  your  extensive 
travels,  will  serve  to  guide  you  in  the  direction  of  our  arduous  delib- 
erations. 

<^  Your  imperial  highness  approves  of  the  progress  we  have  already 
made,  and  that  approbation  is  of  value  to  us  aU,  and  to  me  especially. 

'^Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  monseigneur,  on  the  sympathy  which 
you  have  just  expressed  for  progressive  ideas.  The  pursuit  of  useful 
innovations,  over  obstacles  and  through  necessary  delays,  is  a  school  of 
patience  and  justice ;  and  it  is  also  a  career  of  honor  worth  entering,  and 
in  which  we  will  march  together  at  your  side." 

After  this  resi)onse  of  M.  Parieu,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference concurred.  Count  d'Avila  submitted  two  propositions  to  his 
colleagues: 

1st.  The  conference  will  express  its  profound  gratitude  to  the  Emperor 
for  the  honor  he  has  conferred  by  appointing  his  imperial  highness  Prince 
NaiK>leon  to  preside  over  it.  The  address  will  be  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror by  a  deputation  from  the  conference,  or,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
by  the  entire  conference. 

2d.  The  conference  will  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Parieu,  its  vice- 
president,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  presided  over 
their  former  sittings. 

These  propositions  received  the  approval  of  the  entire  conference, 
and  the  first,  relating  to  his  imperial  highness,  was  sent  to  the  vice- 
president  for  transmission. 

His  Imperial  Highness  then  handed  a  letter  from  his  excellency 
Djemil  Pacha  to  the  conference,  excusing  himself  for  not  attending,  on 
account  of  the  Sultan's  arrival. 

The  minutes  of  the  third  and  fourth  sittings  were  read  and  adopted. 

M.  Deltannis  regretted  that  he  could  not  attend  the  last  meeting. 
He  said  that  he  can  vote  on  principal  questions,  but  not  on  subordinate 
ones,  as  his  government  has  adopted  the  system  of  the  convention  of 
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1865.    Not  being  authorized  to  vote  up  to  this  time,  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  make  reservations  upon  some  points  settled  by  the  conference. 

His  Imperial  Highness  opened  the  discussion  for  question  eight: 

"Is  it  necessary  for  the  success  of  monetary  unity,  to  constitute  ft 
unity  at  present,  identical  everywhere  in  metallic  composition,  weight, 
and  denomination;  and,  in  this  case,  what  bases  are  to  be  assigned  to 
it! 

"  Or  is  it  sufficient  to  constitute  common  types,  having  a  common  de- 
nominator of  medium  amount,  as  multiples  of  five-francs  for  the  gold 
coins!" 

Mr.  EiVERS  Wilson  read  the  following  declaration : 

"  Before  recommencing  the  discussion  of  the  list  of  questions,  the 
English  delegates  deem  it  their  duty  to  the  government  they  represent, 
to  the  members  of  the  conference,  and  particularly  to  the  government 
of  the  Emperor,  by  whose  invitation  they  are  present,  and  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding,  to  indicate  their  delicate  and  exceptional  sitoa- 
tion.  They  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  declaration  fix)m  the 
serious  and  practical  turn  the  discussion  has  borne  to  this  time,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  high  signification  that  must  attach  in  public  opinion 
to  the  presidency  of  his  imperial  highness  Prince  Kapoleon,  and  to  the 
labors  that  must  result  from  it- 

"  The  English  government  was  obliged  to  accept  the  cordial  invita- 
tion firom  the  government  of  the  Emperor  to  participate  in  this  oonfer- 
ence,  because  a  refusal  would  have  shown  a  want  of  courtesy,  and  vonld 
have  made  it  liable  to  accusations  of  prejudices  upon  this  very  important 
question. 

^^  Indeed,  the  English  nation  is  in  a  position  much  more  independent 
upon  this  question  than  most  continental  nations. 

"  So  long  as  public  opinion  ha«  not  decided  in  favorof  a  changeof  the 
present  system,  which  offers  no  serious  inconveniences,  either  in  wholesale 
or  retail  trade,  and  until  it  shall  be  incontestably  demonstrated  that  a  new 
system  offers  advantages  sufficiently  commanding  to  justify  the  aban> 
donment  of  that  which  is  approved  by  experience  and  rooted  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  English  government  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  take  the  initiative  in  assimilating  its  coinage  with  those  of 
the  countries  of  the  continent.  * 

"  But  the  English  government  will  be  always  ready  to  aid  any  at- 
tempt to  enlighten  and  guide  public  opinion  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
question,  and  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  means  by  which  such  an 
assimilation,  so  advantageous  in  theory,  may  be  effected. 

"  Thus,  while  consenting  to  be  represented  in  this  conference,  the 
English  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  place  the  most  carefhl 
restrictions  upon  its  delegates ;  their  part  is  simply  to  listen  to  the  dif- 
ferent arguments,  to  study  the  situation  as  developed  in  discussion,  and 
to  report  to  their  government.  Thus  far  they  have  found  no  difficnltr 
in  voting  in  favor  of  all  the  propositions  adopted  by  the  conference,  be- 
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cause  their  principles  agreed  with  the  system  now  in  force  in  England. 
But  they  cannot  vote  for  any  question  tending  to  bind  their  govem- 
mentj  or  express  any  opinion  to  induce  the  belief  that  Great  Britain 
would  adopt  the  convention  of  1865." 

M.  Hebbet  informs  the  conference  that  the  reserves  just  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  are  found  in  Lord  Stanley's  despatch  to  the  French 
ambassador  in  London,  announcing  participation  of  England  in  the  mone- 
tary conference. 

His  Impebiai.  Highness  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  labors  of  the 
conference  are  essentially  theoretical;  that  practical  results  must  be  ef- 
fected in  future  international  conventions,  and  therefore  the  English 
delegates  need  not  fear  to  express  their  opinion  on  any  question,  since 
it  cannot  bind  their  government,  any  more  than  the  opinions  of  other 
members. 

Mr.  Mein^cke  thought  it  not  to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  mone- 
tary unification  to  form  a  imity  identical  in  weight  and  denomination, 
nor  to  constitute  common  types ;  a  unity  of  metallic  comi)osition  is  suf- 
ficient, with  the  conversion  of  the  coins  of  the  union,  that  may  vary  in 
the  different  states,  by  simple  equation. 

For  instance,  let  Fmnce  take  its  20-&anc  piece,  and  Austria  its  10- 
florin  piece  for  union  money ;  then  the  20-franc  piece  would  pass  in 
Austria  for  8  florins,  and  the  10-florin  piece  in  France  for  25  francs. 

Each  state  might  be  left  to  subdivide  its  union  money  as  it  pleased, 
according  to  the  needs  and  customs  of  its  x>^pl^*  For  example, 
Austria  might  coin  5-florin  pieces,  equivalent  to  12^  francs,  that  France 
would  not  be  obliged  to  receive  in  its  public  banks,  yet  this  small  change 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  metallic  composition  as  the  larger  principal 
coins. 

M.  Meinecke  thinks  that  crowns  coined  by  the  treaty  of  1857,  and 
gold  coins  by  the  convention  of  1865,  of  the  standard  of  nine-tenths 
fineness,  would  be  the  best  form  for  this  currency.  But  he  cannot  say 
what  union  money  would  be  best  suited  for  Prussia.  What  he  has  said 
is  only  intended  as  a  principle.  For  these  reasons  he  can  only  approve 
of  the  part  of  question  eight  that  concerns  the  unity  of  metallic  composi- 
tion, which  he  would  like  to  see  fixed  at  nine-tenths  fineness.  He  would 
vote  against  the  other  parts  of  that  question,  and  could  not  vote  at  all 
on  question  nine. 

His  iMPEBiAii  HiaHNESS  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  question 
of  fineness,  to  which  M.  Meinecke  alludes,  and  thought  it  not  expressed 
with  sufficient  precision  in  the  list. 

M.  Lavenay  thought  the  first  part  of  the  question  definite  enough, 
but  he  thought  these  words  should  be  added  to  the  latter  part:  '^having 
a  common  denominator  and  a  similar  fineness." 

M.  Hebmann  said  Bavaria  is  bound  by  the  monetary  convention  of 
1857,  and  cannot  accept  a  currency  not  received  by  the  Zollverein. 

Baron  Schweizeb  said  the  same  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 
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Count  d' A  VILA  thought  the  principal  object  of  the  conference  is  to 
prepare  for  the  future,  and  he  had  always  believed  that  the  convention 
of  1805  was  the  best  for  that  purx)ose;  but  we  should  find  out  the  best 
means  to  hasten  the  result  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  well  to  adopt 
the  gold  coins  as  international  money,  leaving  each  state  the  right  to 
coin  its  silver  in  its  own  way.  The  gold  piece  of  5  francs  should  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  monetary  unity.  The  result  of  this  adoption 
would  be  to  substitute  gold  for  silver  in  countries  where  the  last  is  the 
standard,  as  in  France,  where  gold  is  the  actual  standard,  though  legis- 
lation establishes  the  double  standard. 

Though  he  is  not  authorized  to  decide  this  question,  he  thinks  he  can 
safely  say  that  Portugal  would  not  object  to  lessen  the  fineness  of  its 
coins  from  916  to  900  thousandths ;  but  England  would  have  to  set  the 
example.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  slight  in  Portugal,  as  sovereigns 
form  the  chief  gold  currency  there,  and  the  Portuguese  gold  coins  being 
few,  their  recoinage  would  not  cost  much,  particularly  as  the  diminution 
would  offer  a  compensation. 

Count  d'Avila  added  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the*difficulties  in  a 
change  of  system  for  the  English  ciirrency,  but  in  theory  it  does  not  ex- 
plain the  reserve  of  the  delegates  from  Great  Britain.  In  theory  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  change  the  sovereign,  as  the  United  States  intend 
to  change  their  dollar,  and  in  case  England  followed  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  Portugal  would  naturally  come  in  next,  particulariy  as 
the  pound  sterling  is  a  legal  tender  there. 

His  Imperial  Highness  thought  that  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference should  agree  first  upon  the  fineness  of  the  international  coins, 
and  afterwards  discuss  the  monetary  unity  on  the  concordance  of  coins 
among  themselves.  For,  even  if  the  sovereign  were  reduced  to  25  francs, 
the  English  piece  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  French,  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  alloy. 

Count  D' AviL A  observed  that  the  question  has  already  been  discussed 
in  another  assembly,  where  it  was  thought  that  England  would  agree 
to  an  equation  between  the  sovereign  and  the  25franc  piece.  The  fine- 
ness of  nine-tenths,  the  most  common  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  adopted ; 
but  England  must  modify  the  alloy  of  the  sovereign,  or  at  least  allow  it 
to  circulate  for  a  time  as  25  francs,  without  altering  its  fineness. 

M.  DE  Lavenay  thought  the  question  of  fineness  of  minor  importance 
to  England,  as  the  sovereign  might  contain  just  as  much  gold  as  the 
French  25-franc  piece.  The  weight  would  not  be  the  same,  as  the 
quantity  of  copper  would  be  different  for  the  same  amount  of  gold,  as 
nine-tenths  to  eleven-twelfths. 

The  chief  obstacle  would  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  piece,  as  that 
would  be  reduced,  and  it  might  cause  a  commotion  among  the  people. 
But  if  England,  inspired  by  the  ideas  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Buggies  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  would  consent  to  this  recoinage,  it  would 
have  the  same  interest  in  nine-tenths  as  in  eleven-twelfths,  with  differ^ 
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ence  of  weight  and  alloy.  Wby,  then,  should  not  nine-tenths  be 
adopted  t  Unity  of  fineness  has  in  fact  an  international  value,  for  if  all 
coins  were  of  the  same  fineness  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  ascer- 
tain their  intrinsic  value.  The  two  different  pieces  would  be  equal  in 
weight  as  weU  as  in  fineness,  thus  furnishing  a  test  of  value  in  every- 
body's reach.  If,  on  the  contrary,  unity  of  alloy  is  rejected,  their  weight 
would  be  dissimilar  and  the  test  destroyed.  Therefore,  a  gold  coin 
having  the  same  fineness  and  denominator  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
second  paragraph  of  article  eight  could  be  modified  to  suit  it. 

M.  Lavenay  apprehended  that  the  English  delegates  exaggerate  the 
powers  of  the  other  commissioners.  The  business  of  the  conference  is 
to  find  out  the  best  way,  in  theory,  to  provide  for  a  monetary  unity, 
but  no  member  binds  his  government  by  his  acts.  As  the  English  dele- 
gates are  in  the  same  x)osition,  they  should  not  refuse  to  enlighten  the 
conference  with  their  experience,  but  should  give  their  opinions  freely 
in  the  debate  on  succeeding  questions. 

Baron  Soden,  of  Wiirtemberg,  agreed  with  the  representative  of  Ba- 
varia and  the  North  Confederation,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
the  monetary  system  of  Wiirtemberg  and  south  Oermany.  For  that 
reason  the  proposal  of  France  for  a  conference  to  assimOate  the  different 
monetary  systems  was  gladly  accepted  in  Wiirtemberg.  But,  as  the 
Monetary  and  Customs  Union  bind  Germany  together  by  reciprocal 
duties,  the  decisions  of  this  conference  ought  to  leave  the  German  states 
at  full  liberty  to  act  in  concert.  Their  unanimous  agreement  to  adopt 
the  gold  standard  led  us  to  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  adop- 
tion of  an  international  currency  when  the  question  of  an  international 
treaty  comes  up  in  the  convention. 

With  these  reservations  Baron  Soden  approved  of  the  declarations 
made  by  the  delegates  from  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

Baron  de  Hook  thought  that  when  the  conference  adopted  the  French 
monetary  system  as  a  centre  for  the  proposed  unification,  it  thereby 
settled  the  fineness  at  nine-tenths,  and  therefore  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  new  discussion  of  that  point.  He  thought,  with  M.  de  Lavenay, 
that  the  question  of  unity  of  fineness  is  of  great  importance.  In  fact, 
without  identity  of  fineness  monetary  unification  is  impossible,  because 
identity  of  value  cannot  then  be  ascertained  by  weight  3  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  coiu  pieces  of  exactly  the  same  weight  and  alloy,  which 
gave  rise  to  limits  of  tolerance,  how  can  one  know  when  these  limits  of 
tolerance  are  exceeded  f  ' 

M.  Fkeb  Hebzog  disagreed  with  Baron  de  Hock  in  thinking  that 
the  adoption  of  the  French  system  implies  an  adoption  of  its  alloy.  The 
system  was  merely  suggested  as  a  basis  of  unification,  with  the  modifi- 
cations the  conference  might  choose  to  introduce ;  but,  personally,  he 
thought  nine-tenths  the  best  alloy.  He  said  the  convention  of  1865  is 
too  often  called  up  in  discussion ;  nothing  in  that  is  binding  on  us.  The 
duty  of  this  conference  is  more  extensive ;  it  not  only  has  to  study  the 
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intemational  merits  of  the  convention  of  1865,  but  has  to  fix  a  hsm  for 
monetary  unification.  The  frequent  mention  of  that  convention  has  mis- 
led the  English  delegates  and  induced  them  to  declare  thej  could  not 
vote  for  its  adoption  by  Great  Britain.  The  resolutions  of  this  confer- 
ence do  not  adopt  the  convention  of  1865,  they  only  seek  through  its 
proceedings  a  better  solution  of  the  monetary  question.  With  this  un- 
derstanding the  delegates  can  express  their  personal  opinions  without 
speaking  for  their  governments,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Mdnecke 
has  shown  so  much  reserve  in  speaking  of  the  mark  of  Cologi^  and 
Stuttgard  in  this  discussion  of  a  monetary  unity. 

Count  d' AvxLA  remarked  that  he  did  not  mean  that  fineness  was  a 
secondary  consideration,  as  M.  De  Lavenay  supposes;  he  merely  meant 
that  France  and  England  might  agree  in  bringing  the  sovereign  down 
in  value  to  the  25-franc  piece  without  altering  its  fineness.  The  simple 
question  is  whether  England  would  give  the  sovereign  a  legal  circola- 
tion  at  25  francs  with  its  actual  aUoy,  or  reduce  it  to  nine-tenths  by  melt- 
ing. Contrary  to  M.  Feer  Herzog,  he  thought  the  convention  of  1S65 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  practical  basis  in  discussion.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose its  complete  adoption,  but  only  in  reference  to  gold  coins,  without 
alluding  to  silver  or  copper  currency. 

Mr.  De  Pabieu  thought  that  the  question  of  fineness,  though  impor- 
tant, may  be  considered  as  secondary ;  the  chief  point  is  identity  of  fine- 
ness in  the  coins.  The  banks  could  distinguish  the  differences  of  fineness 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  a  suf&cient  medium  of  control  might  be  arrived 
at  to  ascertain  the  value  of  coins  in  circulation  without  resort  to  single 
weight.  If  the  English  x>ound  sterling  contained  the  same  quantity  of 
fine  gold  as  the  French  25-franc  gold  piece,  an  understanding  could  be 
easily  arrived  at.  The  superior  fineness  of  the  sovereign  is  rather  in  its 
favor;  for,  if  reduced  to  nine-tenths  fine,  the  additional  copper  alloy 
would  increase  its  weight,  and  thus  compensate  for  its  loss  in  gold.  Bat 
the  chief  difficulty  might  be  the  modification  of  contracts  and  the  con- 
version of  debts  if  the  sovereign  were  thus  reduced. 

According  to  Baron  de  Hock  the  question  had  been  already  settled  by 
adopting  the  first  question.  Though  this  is  not  exactly  the  £aM^  yet 
the  question  is  predecided  by  admitting  the  advantages  of  the  money  of 
the  convention  of  1865,  in  a  metric  and  decimal  point  of  view,  for  the 
alloy  of  nine-tenths  offers  this  decimal  character  by  itsel£  The  membeis 
of  the  conference  are  therefore  almost  agreed  upon  question  eight,  par. 
ticularly  if  these  words  were  expimged  firom  the  second  part^  "  for  instance, 
by  multiples  of  5  francs,''  that  decide  beforehand  the  common  denomi 
nator  of  the  intemational  coins. 

All  the  delegates  are  of  opinion  that  a  common  denominator  ought  to 
be  fixed  upon  for  all  gold  coins  of  certain  importance.  In  ne^ecting 
this  last  condition,  we  might  say  that  denominator  exists  already;  thus 
a  common  denominator  of  one-tenth  is  found  for  the  sovereign,  rated  at 
25  francs  20  centimes,  and  the  Napoleon.    But  we  do  not  want  socha 
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small  denominator  for  the  reciprocal  conversion  of  monetary  valnes. 
That  of  2  francs  50  centimes,  proposed  by  M.  Meinecke,  is  even  too 
small;  for  the  comparison  between  the  pieces  of  10  francs,  12  francs  50 
centimes,  and  7  francs  50  centimes,  wonld  be  very  difficult. 

In  the  material  fabrication  of  these  gold  coins  there  should  be  a  mini- 
mum difference  of  5  francs,  so  as  to  make  an  apparent  distinction  in  the 
form  of  these  pieces.  Such  was  M.  Pelouze's  opinion.  He  thought  the 
coinage  of  a  25-franc  piece  veiy  practicable,  because  it  would  differ 
greatly  in  size  from  the  J^apoleon  of  20  francs. 

In  a  scientific  x>oint  of  view,  the  delegates  might  therefore  negative 
the  first  paragraph  of  question  eight,  and  af&rm  the  second  paragraph 
modified  by  M.  Lavenay's  proposition,  in  discussing  the  utility  of  com- 
mon types  ^^for  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coin." 

M.  EscHEB  considered  the  question  of  similar  fineness  for  the  inter- 
national coins  as  of  great  importance.  Without  this  unity  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  the  pieces.  It  is  their  weight 
that  gives'  the  measure  of  their  valae.  We  must,  therefore,  have  a  unity 
of  fineness,  and  the  best  for  that  is  nine-tenths,  on  account  of  its  deci- 
mal character.  In  a  metrical  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  convention  of  1865  had  adopted  the  fineness  of  eight-tenths  instead 
of  j^^  for  the  small  coins. 

M.  Stas  hoped  that  hi^  single  vote  for  an  entire  new  system  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conference,  as  offering  the  best  chances  for  a  monetary 
unity,  will  not  influence  his  present  observations  on  question  eight.  He 
thought  with  Baron  de  Hock  that  the  adoption  of  the  first  question 
implies  an  adoption  of  the  French  system,  and  that  it  is  indispensable 
for  its  monetary  types.  Unity  of  fineness  must  be  admitted,  because 
the  real  value  of  a  piece  is  most  conveniently  ascertained  by  weighing 
it.  Kobody  has  a  true  test  always  about  him  to  ascertain  whether  his 
money  is  of  a  fineness  within  the  limits  of  tolerance.  The  fineness  of  all 
coins  must  therefore  be  similar,  and  they  must  be  of  the  metrical  system* 

The  fineness  of  nine-tenths  has  this  quality,  and  its  prevalence  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  recommends  it  to  those 
countries  that  have  preserved  the  fineness  of  |^,  like  England  and 
Portugal. 

After  the  question  of  fineness  comes  the  common  denominator,  as  5 
francs.  The  multiples  of  5  francs  would  be  10, 15,  20, 25  francs,  the  cor- 
relative coinage  of  which  would  be  very  difficult.  For  instance,  in  the 
present  pieces  of  5, 10,  and  20  frtincs,  the  diameters  are  17, 19,  and  21 
millimetres.  Kow,  if  a  15-franc  piece  is  coined,  its  diameter  must  be 
between  19  and  21  millimetres  ^  and  there  would  be  but  one  millimetre 
difference  between  the  pieces.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  mistake  these 
coins,  particularly  when  we  see  10  and  20  franc  pieces,  so  often  mistaken. 
Why,  then,  make  a  piece  between  them  in  size  t 

M.  Stas  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  presence  of  so  many  practical 
S.  Ex.  58 54 
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difiBcnlties,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  a  system  with  so  many  gold 
coins,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  common  denominator  from  5  to 
10  francs,  and  supply  the  5-franc  gold  piece,  which  is  so  inconvenient  it  is 
often  refused  in  Belgium,  by  an  alloyed  silver  piece  of  the  same  value. 

He  thought  Austria  was  wrong  to  make  a  lO-florin  and  4-florin  piece, 
of  25  and  10  francs,  because  10  has  to  be  divided  by  4,  which  makes  a 
system  essentially  defective  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  for  unity  of  fineness,  and  thought  it  ought  to  be  nine-tenths,  with 
the  lowest  types  of  10  and  20  francs.  The  5-franc  piece  should  be  alloyed 
with  silver,  so  as  to  make  it  more  convenient  in  size,  and  no  15  or  25  franc 
pieces  should  be  struck,  because  they  are  not  scientific,  and  their  prac- 
tical utility  is  uncertain. 

M.  Haindl,  as  director  of  a  mint,  protested  against  Baron  de  Hock's 
interpretation  of  the  limits  of  tolerance.  Certain  tolerances  are  agreed 
upon,  not  to  lessen  pieces  in  weight  and  fineness,  as  Baron  de  Hock 
says,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  exact 
weight  and  fineness  that  the  coins  ought  to  have.  The  tolerances  above 
and  below  ought  to  comj^ensate  for  the  general  wear  on  all  coins. 

M.  Jacobi  remarked  that  the  question  of  tolerance  explains  itself. 
He  thought  a  common  fineness  and  tolerance  should  be  adopted  in  coin- 
ing the  pieces.  He  said  the  second  paragraph  of  question  eight  is  not 
properly  worded,  and  the  labors  of  the  conference  will  be  vain,  nnless 
identity  of  weight  and  fineness  is  inserted  in  the  first  line. 

His  Imperial  Highness,  in  answer  to  M.  Jacobi  and  other  members, 
proposed  to  substitute  the  following  phrase  for  the  paragraph  in  qnes- 
tion: 

"Is  it  necessary  to  constitute  common  tyi)es  for  flie  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  gold  coinf  " 

This  new  formula  is  open  to  debate. 

Baron  de  Hock  preferred  the  original  form ;  as  the  last  mingles  two 
distinct  questions,  namely,  of  weight  and  fineness.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  members  of  the  conference  will  vote  for  identity  of  fineness,  and 
few  for  correlative  identity  in  weight ;  for,  with  this  double  identity  of 
weight  and  fineness,  identical  coins  are  produced,  and  there  would  be  no 
need  to  establish  partial  coincidences  between  the  coins  of  different 
countries,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  question. 

Baron  de  Hook  favored  common  types  with  identity  of  fineness,  but 
opposed  identity  of  weights,  as  that  would  cause  identity  of  coins.  M. 
Parieu's  wording,  where  the  two  elements  are  distinct,  is  theref<Mre 
preferable. 

As  to  common  types,  it  would  be  best  to  let  each  state  make  its  own 
gold  coins  as  it  chose,  provided  it  had  one  gold  piece  in  common  with 
the  others.  The  same  distinction  might  be  made  in  these  coins  as  id 
the  union  coins  and  territorial  money  of  the  convention  of  1865. 

Baron  de  Hock  concluded  by  referring  to  Mr.  HaindFs  remarks,  oer- 
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tainly  caused  by  a  misunderstanding,  as  he  regarded  the  question  of 
tolerance  precisely  in  the  same  light  as  his  honorable  colleague. 

M.  Meinecke  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  an  identical  coin, 
but  that  a  distinct  concordant  coin  would  be  sufficient.  It  would  be 
best  to  divide  the  question  as  proposed  by  his  Imperial  Highness,  as  he 
wonld  vote  for  identity  of  fineness,  even  at  nine-tenths  but  against 
identity  of  weight.  He  did  not  know  if  the  4-thaler  piece,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  this  discussion,  could  be  struck  in  Prussia. 

M.  Jacobi  thought  that  the  adoption  of  coins  of  different  weight  and 
fineness,  but  equal  in  value,  would  remove  present  difSculties,  and  the 
money  would  be  carried  inland. 

On  the  contrary,  would  not  identity  of  fineness  without  identity  of 
weight  force  each  state  to  recoin  all  foreign  money  that  comes  in,  as  is 
the  case  at  present !  Therefore  identity  of  weight  and  fineness  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

M.  Vrolik  thought  weight  and  fineness  go  together  and  ought  not 
to  be  separated,  so  there  is  no  cause  to  divide  the  question  put  by  his 
Imperial  Highness.  What  ought  to  be  the  common  denominator  of  the 
common  types,  the  5  or  10  franc  piece  f  M.  Vrolik  preferred  the  5-franc 
piece,  because  he  believed  in  the  necessity  of  the  15-franc  piece  for  Prus- 
sia, south  Germany,  and  Holland,  which  would  certainly  circulate  exten- 
sively in  central  Europe.  As  M.  Stas  says,  this  15-franc  piece  might 
be  mistaken  sometimes  for  the  20  or  30  franc  piece,  but  to  reach  a  mon- 
etary uniformity  we  must  overlook  some  difficulties. 

His  Imperial  Highness  thought  the  difficulty  of  fabrication  not 
insurmountable,  and  the  difference  of  5  francs  could  easily  be  perceived. 
So  thought  M.  Pelouze.    The  15-franc  piece  might,  therefore,  be  coined. 

Mr.  RuGGLES  considered  unity  of  fineness  as  essential.  He  will  vote 
for  the  question  as  put  by  his  Imperial  Highness  because  the  United 
States  desire  unification  of  fineness  and  weight. 

M.  Aktom  was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  conference  is  agreed  upon  iden- 
tity of  fineness,  that  part  of  the  question  might  be  voted  on  separately. 

M.  DE  Lavenay  said,  by  identity  of  weight  is  meant  correlative 
weight,  and  the  adoption  of  the  question  as  proposed  does  not  force  the 
adoption  of  identical  coins.  A  piece  of  15  francs  and  one  of  10  francs, 
both  of  nine-tenths,  have  correlative  weights.  Identity  of  weight  is  the 
present  question. 

His  Impeeial  Highness  said  there  can  be  no  international  money 
without  identity  of  fineness  and  weight.  There  is  no  necessity,  then, 
to  modi^  the  first  paragraph  of  article  8  as  it  now  reads,  namely : 

"Is  it  necessary  to  constitute  common  types  in  weight  and  fineness 
for  gold  coins!" 

M.  Wallenberg  thought  that  a«  the  conference  is  agreed  on  iden- 
tity of  title,  that  part  of  the  question  ought  to  be  put  to  vote.  He  asked 
that  the  standard  be  fixed  at  nine-tenths,  as  Sweden  has  agreed,  after 
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many  essays,  that  it  is  the  best  These  experimems  were  made  when 
the  metrical  system  was  fb^t  attempted  to  be  introdnced,  and  which 
failed  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  and  country  people. 

His  Imperial  Highness  thought  it  best  not  to  fix  a  fineness  at.pre&- 
ent,  till  the  vote  becomes  unanimous. 

M.  DE  PABiEtr  said  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  agreement  of 
weights  and  fineness.  For  instance,  an  assimilation  might  be  effected 
between  the  French  monetary  system  and  the  English,  if  the  sovereign 
were  reduced  to  25  firancs,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
fineness  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  a  great  advance  without  identity 
of  weight  and  fineness. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  types  of  a  common  denominator 
without  identity }  for  example,  if  the  English  should  reduce  their  sover- 
eign to  25  francs  without  our  striking  any  coins  of  that  value. 

His  Imperial  Highness  said  that  would  not  be  an  international 
coin. 

M.  DE  Parlbu  replied  that  international  money  does  not  mean  iden- 
tical coins,  but  coins  easily  changed.  Thus,  the  simple  relation  of  20 
fhmcs  and  2o  francs  would  constitute  a  sort  of  international  community 
of  a  certain  utility. 

M.  Stas  was  of  opinion  that,  with  equal  value,  weight  is  inseparable 
from  fineness. 

M.  Jagobi  agreed  with  M.  Parieu.  He  thought  unity  will  remain 
ideal  in  certain  states,  but  that  is  of  no  importance;  it  is  sufficient  for 
coins  to  have  simple  relations. 

Baron  de  Hook,  who  advocated  common  coins,  admitted  identity  of 
fineness  and  identity  of  weight  in  coins  of  the  same  value.  He  would 
also  like  to  seid  identity  of  diameter  in  these  equal  value  coins.  Yet  to 
decide  this  more  easily,  he  thought  the  two  parts  of  the  question  should 
be  voted  on  separately.    One  of  the  two  might  be  decided  unanimously. 

His  Imperial  Highness  proposed  M.  de  Parieu's  reading  in  two 
forms: 

^^  Should  there  be  types  with  a  common  denominator  for  the  weight 
and  fineness  in  gold  coins f    Or  this: 

^'Should  there  be  t^pes  with  a  common  denominator  for  weight  in 
gold  coins  of  identical  fineness  f^ 

M.  Kern  seconded  M.  Parieu's  motion  for  the  term  denominator,  which 
may  be  theoretical,  without  obligation  of  coinage. 

Several  members  expressed  their  preference  for  M.  de  Parieu's  second 
reading,  and  his  Imperial  Highness  put  it  to  the  vote.  It  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

His  Imperial  Highness  also  proposed  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
international  fineness,  and  suggests  nine-tenths,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  voted  for  nine  tenths  only  in  case  of  an  eventual 
recoinagO: 
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His  Ihpebial  Highness  then  put  the  question  of  a  common  denom- 
inator; but  at  the  request  of  several  members,  the  discussion  was  put 
off  till  the  next  sitting,  which  was  fixed  for  Friday,  28th  June,  at 
9  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  sitting  closed  at  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock. 

I^APOLEOK,  (Jebome,) 
Prince  PreHdent  of  the  Conference. 

Clavery,  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
Boux,  Secretary  Adjunct. 
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Friday,  June  28, 1867. 

Prince  Kapoleon  presiding.  The  sitting  opened  at  9  o'clock.  Present, 
the  delegates  that  attended  the  preceding  meeting,  except  M.  Fortamps, 
who  was  obliged  to  return  to  Brussels. 

His  Impebial  Highness  announced  that  Senor  Jos^  Polo,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Spain  in  the  conference,  had  to  attend  the  Cortes  in  Madrid, 
and  the  Spanish  government  had  appointed  Cou^t  Kava  de  Tajo,  sub- 
director  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  to  take  his  place. 

Count  Kava  de  Tajo  immediately  took  his  place  among  the  members 
of  the  conference. 

The  minutes  of  the  fifth  sitting  were  read  and  adopted. 

His  Imperial  Highness  remarked  that  the  conference  adopted  the 
first  paragrax)h  of  question  eight  at  the  last  meeting,  under  this  form: 

"  Should  there  be  types  with  a  common  denominator  for  weight  in 
gold  coins  of  identical  fineness!" 

The  conference  also  adopted  the  fineness  of  nine-tenths. 

l^ow  it  remains  to  fix  a  common  denominator,  as  expressed  in  para- 
graph second  of  question  eight,  in  these  terms : 

'*  What  should  be  the  common  denominator!    Must  it  be  5  firancs?" 

The  debate  being  opened,  M.  de  Lavbnay  advocated  the  advantages 
of  the  5-franc  piece  as  a  common  denominator.  With  its  multiples  it 
coincides  with  many  other  coins ;  it  nearly  corresponds  to  the  dollar 
and  the  sovereign ;  and  it  exists  in  the  convention  of  1865.  The  United 
States  are  ready  to  adopt  it,  and  cannot  make  use  of  a  higher  unit  with- 
out modifying  their  entire  system. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Belgium,  as  M.  Stas  remarks,  if  the  mould  or 
die  of  5  francs  is  thought  to  be  too  small  for  convenient  coinage  and 
ready  circulation,  those  states  might  be  dispensed  from  coining  it. 

His  Impebial  Highness  said,  Mr.  Leone  Levi  declared  at  the  con- 
ference instituted  by  the  committee  of  weight,  measures,  and  coins  at 
the  Universal  Exposition,  over  which  he  presided  yesterday,  that  the 
10-franc  piece,  divisible  into  100  pence,  would  be  preferred  in  England. 

Mr.  Wilson,  speaking  for  Mr.  Graham,  says,  in  his  private  opinion 
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the  10-franc  piece  would  have  the  advantage  over  5  firancs  by  giving  a 
higher  unity,  which  would  be  desirable  for  England  in  offering  a  more 
simple  relation  with  the  ordinary  system  of  the  franc 

Count  d' A  VILA  would  vote  for  5  francs  as  a  denominator,  and  agreed 
with  M.  de  Lavenay  that  certain  states  may  not  be  obliged  to  coin  it, 
but  they  must  receive  it. 

M.  Stas  insisted  that  the  5-franc  gold  piece  is  too  small  for  conven- 
ient coinage,  and  that  it  must  be  enlarged  by  silver  alloy. 

M.  DtfTELLEUL  said  that  in  France  the  5-franc  gold  piece  is  even  yet 
a  coin  met  only  in  cities,  and  but  very  little  in  the  country. 

Count  d' A  VILA  adduced  the  example  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  no  complaint  of  the  milreis,  the  20  real,  and 
the  one  dollar  piece,  all  which  approximate  the  5  francs  of  the  monetary 
union  of  1865. 

M.  Wallenbebg  repeated  what  he  said  on  a  former  occasion  in 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  denominator  of  the  10-franc  piece^  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  decimal  system,  whereas  the  5-franc  gold  piece 
neither  agrees  with  the  decimal  system  nor  with  the  system  of  the  frtine; 
5  francs  divided  by  100  leaves  the  5-centime  piece  entirely  too  small^ 
while  the  10-franc  piece  divided  by  1,000  gives  the  centime,  forming  a 
good  subdivision  to  tlie  last  degree  of  the  monetary  scale.  He  said  it 
should  be  decided  that  all  the  states  should  coin  the  10-franc  piece,  but 
be  left  at  liberty  to  coin  whatever  other  pieces  they  might  choose.  The 
United  States  might  coin  2-dollar  pieces  j  that  would  be  much  more 
convenient  than  the  1-dollar  piece. 

M.  Hebbet  did  not  agree  with  M.  Stas  in  thinking  the  Belgians  so 
much  opposed  to  the  5-franc  gold  piece. 

Baron  d'Hock  favored  the  5-franc  common  denominator,  as  the  low- 
est possible  to  be  convenient. 

M.  Veolik  also  preferred  it,  as  it  will  allow  the  coinage  of  15-franc 
pieces,  and  will  suit  the  silver  standard  countries  that  have  the  thaler 
and  florin. 

M.  Meinecke  could  not  say  at  present  what  gold  coin  would  be  best 
suited  to  Prussia  and  the  German  states,  if  thev  hereafter  decide  to 
change  the  silver  for  the  gold  standard ;  nor  could  he  say  that  they 
would  readily  adopt  any  coin  easily  convertible  into  French  gold  pieces, 
as  it  might  be  against  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the  people.  Thoy 
might  adopt  the  crown  of  the  convention  of  1857,  nine  of  which  contain 
310  francs  in  gold. 

M.  Meinecke  gave  these  reasons  for  not  voting  on  the  question  of  a 
denominator. 

M.  Jaoobi  approved  of  adopting  the  5-franc  piece  as  a  denominator, 
but  inquired  why  a  5-franc  platina  piece  could  not  be  coined  with  a 
weight  of  5  grams,  or  1,000  francs,  per  kilogram.  This  was  suggested 
by  M.  Stas's  remarks. 

His  LttPEBiAL  Highness  replied  that  the  platina  would  have  to  be 
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ptirchased  from  Sussia,  in  the  first  place,  and  moreoTer  that  the  exx>eri- 
nients  that  have  akeady  been  tried  have  failed.  In  any  event,  the 
platina  piece  wonld  be  considered  as  ^^  hillon^^  and  the  conference  is  not 
concerned  with  that  particular  kind  of  coinage. 

M.  Jacobi  replied  that  platina  could  be  coined  now  under  more  fav- 
orable circumstances  than  formerly,  considering  the  improved  treatment 
of  that  metal,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Henri,  Saint  Glair  DeviUe, 
and  Debray.  He  adds  that  Eussia  is  not  the  pnly  country  where  that 
metal  has  been  found ;  it  has  been  discovered  in  considerable  quantities 
in  various  parts  of  South  America. 

M.  Feeb  Hebzog  was  surprised  atM.  Stas's  objections  to  the  5-franc 
gold  piece ;  it  passes  readily  in  Switzerland,  it  represents  the  piastre  of 
many  countries,  which  was  the  universal  currency  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  brought  into  America  by  the  Spaniards  gave  rise  to  the  dollar. 

M.  Jacobi's  suggestion  could  not  be  adopted,  as  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  introduce  a  new  metal,  and  platinum  is  too  hard  to  take  the 
place  of  gold  and  silver  for  money. 

M.  Jacobi  replies  that  from  his  own  experiments  and  others  platina 

» 

is  easily  coined,  and  is  predestined  by  its  nature  to  become  the  univer- 
sal metal  for  money,  when  it  shall  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance. 

Mr.  BuGGLES  said  the  gold  dollar,  notwithstanding  its  dimensions, 
is  well  liked  in  the  United  States. 

His  IiffPBBiAL  Highness  proposed  to  put  to  vote  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  new  question,  eight,  by  adding  to  5  fhincs  the  words,  or  its 
multiples^  so  as  to  allow  Sweden  to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

M.  Abtom  thought  the  reduction  too  great,  as  there  should  be  but 
one  common  denominator. 

Mr.  Gbaham  remarked  that  if  5  francs  is  adopted  as  a  denominator, 
all  accounts  in  England  must  be  kept  in  dollars. 

M.  DE  Pabieu  thought  the  denominator  should  be  certain ;  he  pro- 
l)Osed  to  vote  on  5  francs  as  a  denominator,  leaving  out  ^^  w  its  multiples/^ 
because  a  single  figure  is  best  for  a  denominator. 

His  iMPEBiAi.  Highness  put  the  question  to  vote,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  13  to  2.  England  and  Sweden  voted  no;  Pnissia,  Bavaria,  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Belgium  did  not  vote. 

The  ninth  question  was  next  opened  for  discussion : 

^^  Incase  gold  is  adopted  as  the  international  metal,  would  it  be  expedi- 
ent for  the  types  of  the  coins  determined  by  the  monetary  convention 
of  the  23d  December,  1865,  for  the  sake  of  unification  and  reciprocity,  to 
be  completed  by  new  types ;  for  instance,  by  pieces  of  15  and  25  francs  f 
In  this  case,  what  should  be  their  dimensions  f 

On  motion  of  his  Imx>erial  Highness,  the  second  part  of  the  question 
was  left  out,  because  details,  such  as  the  dimensions  of  the  coins,  would 
be  more  properly  discussed  when  the  governments  shall  agree  ux>on  ex- 
ecutive measures. 

Baron  de  Hock  thought  we  should  first  agree  upon  common  coinS| 
that  is,  money  that  would  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  the  states. 
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M.  DE  Pabieu  replied  that,  laying  aside  the  question  of  legal  tender, 
the  proposal  of  common  types  has  been  accepted  by  the  fact  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  af&rmative  on  the  preceding  question.  With  a  common  de- 
nominator, it  is  evident  there  will  be  pieces  and  commontypes,  practi- 
cally, if  not  from  absolute  necessity.  The  interest,  then,  in  question 
nine  is  reduced  to  technical  explanations  on  the  coinage  of  15  and  25 
francs  solicited  by  the  directors  of  mints,  and  the  discussion  of  obstacles 
to  the  decimal  system. 

Viscount  Villa  Maiob  thought  it  sufficient  to  admit  5, 10, 20,  and  25 
franc  pieces. 

Mr.  EuaGLES  particularly  insisted  upon  the  interest  felt  by  the  United 
States  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  France  to  coin  pieces  of  25  francs, 
thereby  revising  the  convention  of  1865.  The  American  half-eagle  and 
the  English  sovereign  would  readily  circulate  side  by  side  with  the 
French  25-franc  piece,  on  conditions  of  perfect  equality. 

Copies  of  his  written  argument,  presenting  the  considerations  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  were  distributed  among  the  members.  This  document, 
containing  many  statistics,  is  annexed  to  the  present  minutes. 

His  Impebial  Highness  informed  Mr.  Kuggles  that  France  does 
not  object  to  his  proposition ;  but  the  convention  of  1865  being  in  force, 
the  French  government  must  have  an  understanding  with  its  associates; 
but  that  the  revision  of  that  diplomatic  act,  on  the  point  in  question, 
would  undoubtedly  meet  with  no  difficulty. 

M.  Abtom  thought  the  Italian  government  would  not  object  to  receive 
the  25-franc  pieces,  provided  it  was  not  required  to  coin  them. 

M.  Bbogh  wanted  the  types  of  the  universal  coins  to  be  as  few  as  pos- 
sible. He  thought  the  states  should  not  be  required  to  coin,  or  even  to 
receive,  the  5  and  15  franc  pieces.  One  is  too  small,  and  hard  to  pre- 
serve of  exact  weight,  as  M.  Stas  remarks ;  the  other  is  useless,  as  it 
would  only  suit  Germany,  where  they  are  disposed  to  coin  the  marcy 
twenty  of  which  would  equal  25  francs. 

Baron  Soden  remarked  that  the  15-franc  piece  would  suit  the  south 
German  states. 

As  the  difierences  of  opinion  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  15-franc  piece, 
his  Imperial  Highness  proposed  to  vote  first  on  the  adoption  of  the  25- 
franc  piece. 

M.  Hermann,  taking  up  Baron  de  Hock's  proposition,  insisted  that 
the  conference  first  vote  to  know  whether  only  one  coin  is  to  have  legal 
currency  in  all  the  contracting  states. 

Baron  de  Hock  said,  in  fact,  the  conference  has  not  yet  declared  that 
the  coins  of  one  state  should  be  received  by  all  the  others.  Without 
such  reciprocal  reception  there  would  be  no  monetary  community.  After 
the  committee  has  decided  this  general  question,  M.  Hermann's  might 
be  next  examined,  namely :  ^^  Whether  this  acceptance  is  to  apply  to  all 
the  coins  of  the  monetary  system,  or  only  to  some  of  them!" 

M.  DE  Pabieu,  in  reply  to  Baron  de  Hock,  put  this  question:  ^^Aie 
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\be  5-£raiic  gold  coins  to  be  received  in  the  public  banks  of  the  states 
that  are  bound  by  the  monetary  convention  f 

M.  Stas  proposed  to  substitute  the  words  legal  circulation,  for  received 
in  the  public  banks.  He  said,  as  the  convention  of  1865  only  contained 
this  last  stipulation,  the  Bank  of  France,  without  giving  reasons,  refused 
to  receive  155,000  francs  in  Belgian  gold.  If  it  feared  a  surfeit  of  that 
kind  of  money,  it  might  rest  quietly,  as  only  4,800,000  fi-ancs  in  gold 
have  been  coined  in  Belgium  since  the  convention. 

M.  Fees  HEBZoa  said  it  is  true  the  contracting  states  only  obliged 
the  public  banks  to  rex^ive  the  union  money  in  1865,  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  force  their  citizens  to  accept  foreign  money ;  but  it  was  offi- 
cially declared  at  that  time  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  public  funds, 
that  when  the  public  banks  in  France  received  the  union  money  their 
example  would  be  followed  by  all  the  other  large  credit  establishments. 

M.  DE  Pasieu  feared  it  might  cause  some  trouble  in  remote  localities 
if  the  union  currency  were  now  made  a  legal  tender  among  private  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  only  being  receivable  in  public  banks.  Tax  collectors 
might  readily  recognize  the  different  dies  of  the  gold  pieces  with  the 
denominator  of  5  francs ;  but  individuals  would  be  puzzled  by  the  foreign 
effigies  on  the  coins  imposed  upon  them. 

M.  DE  Lavenat  thought  that  inconvenience  might  result  if  small 
change,  with  intrinsic  valiie  below  the  nominal,  were  forced  into  circu- 
lation ;  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  coins  of  a  real  value  equal  to  their 
legal  vali\e. 

Mr.  BiVEBS  Wilson  had  doubts  about  the  words  "legal  circulation''; 
he  asked  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  limitation  to  the  amount  receiv- 
able in  payment,  as  in  the  case  of  silver  small  change  f 

His  Impebial  Highness  said  the  question  was  not  about  coins  with 
a  limited  circulation;  he  approved  of  the  words  "legal  circulation,'' 
because  they  mean  that  the  international  money  must  not  be  refused, 
and  the  people  will  then  accept  it  wiUingly. 

He  proposed  this  new  wording:  "Shall  the  gold  coins  with  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  5  francs  have  legal  circulation  in  the  states  that  are 
mutually  bound  by  the  monetary  convention!" 

On  M.  Stas's  proposition,  the  word  "coins"  was  substituted  in  place 
of  the  words  "the  coins,"  as  being  more  restrictive,  and  expressing  cer- 
tain coins. 

The  question  thus  put  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  delegates  from  England,  Prussia,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  did  not  vote. 

His  Impebial  Highness  recalled  the  discussion  of  the  25-franc  piece. 

Mr.  BuGGLES  wished  it  to  be  well  understood  that  the  United  States 
particularly  desire  the  adoption  of  the  25-franc  piece  as  a  type. 

Mr.  Obaham  thought  there  should  not  be  so  many  different  pieces. 
The  intro<luction  of  the  15  and  25-fi*anc  pieces  into  the  French  system 
would  be  a  defect ;  it  would  be  better  to  stop  at  the  20-franc  piece.  He 
inquired  if  France  really  intended  to  coin  25-franc  pieces. 
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His  Imperial  Highness  replied  that  certainly,  if  France  consulted 
only  its  own  convenience,  she  would  see  no  necessity  for  issuing  this 
new  coin;  but  to  facilitate  the  work  of  unification,  the  object  of  the 
labors  of  the  conference,  it  would  make  the  concession  requested  by  the 
United  States.  It  also  appeared  that  the  coinage  of  the  25-&anc  piece 
would  equally  accommodate  both  England  and  Austria. 

Count  Naya  de  Tajo  said  that  the  coin  would  also  accommodate 
Spain. 

M.  Stas  agreed  with  Mr.  Graham  in  believing  if  a  new  system  is  not 
to  be  adopted  we  ought  to  adopt  the  French  system,  without  change, 
and  not  multiply  subdivisions. 

His  Imperial  Highness  thought  the  bases  of  the  convention  of  1865 
ought  to  be  enlarged,  in  order  to  affect  assimilations  that  it  has  not  yet 
offered  the  means  of  realizing. 

M.  Stas  thought  the  bases  of  the  convention  of  1865  were  too  large 
already,  and  that  the  5-franc  piece  ought  not  to  remain  in  it. 

M.  Jacobi  said  if  experience  shows  the  5-firanc  piece  to  be  too  small 
for  convenient  circulation,  it  will  soon  disappear. 

The  question  on  the  25-franc  piece  being  put  to  vote  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Prussia,  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg 
abstained  from  voting. 

His  Imperial  Highness  then  proposed  the  opening  of  debate  on  the 
15-franc  piece. 

M.  Vrolik  insisted  on  the  admission  of  the  15-franc  piece  i|i  the  uni- 
versal monetary  circulation. 

M.  de  Parieu  seconded  the  motion,  becanse  he  thought  it  would 
prove  acceptable  to  many  densely  populated  states. 

Baron  Soden  answered  for  Wurtemberg  in  accepting  M.  Yrolik^s 
proposition. 

Baron  de  Hock  thought  there  was  no  present  necessity  for  adopting 
the  15-franc  piece,  because  Holland  has  not  yet  come  into  the  monetary 
union,  and  the  coin  in  his  opinion  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  German 
states. 

M,  Vrolik  replied,  that  without  speaking  for  his  government,  he  in- 
dicated the  15-franc  piece  as  a  means  of  inducing  a  certain  number  of 
states  to  join  the  monetary  union, 

M.  de  Parieu  did  not  see  why  Austria  objected  to  the  15-franc  piece 
when  it  was  demanded  by  Holland,  and  suited  south  Grermany.  The 
Austrian  commission  of  April  last  adopted  the  10  and  25-franc  pieces. 
By  adding  a  15-fraQC  piece  to  the  10-franc  piece,  Austria  would  have  the 
two  elements  composing  the  piece  of  25  francs  in  gold. 

M.  Artom  demanded  that,  in  any  event,  it  be  laid  down  that  the 
states  should  be  bound  to  accept  the  25-franc  piece,  but  not  to  coin  it. 

M.  Meinecke  regretted  that  he  could  not  vote  on  this  question  any 
more  than  he  could  on  the  other ;  but  to  come  to  a  decision  it  will  be 
necessary  to  know  what  Prussia  wants.    Kow  there  is  no  fixed  opin- 
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ion  in  that  country,  but  a  monetary  uniformity  is  certainly  desired.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  vote  for  the  gold  standard,  but  in  minor  questions  he  can 
take  no  part.  He  has  no  idea  of  their  e£fect,  for  he  does  not  know  when 
or  how  Prussia  will  pass  firom  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard.  It  could 
not  be  done  now  without  producing  a  monetary  crisis  in  Prussisi,  which 
is  not  in  the  same  situation  as  France  in  that  particular.  The  latter 
would  not  have  so  many  sacrifices  to  make  a%  the  former  in  the  transi- 
tion to  the  proposed  monetary  unification. 

M.  Kebn  came  to  the  conference  intending  to  vote  personally  and 
without  committing  his  government  for  all  propositions  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  a  monetary  union  more  extensive  than  that 
of  1865,  but  resting  always  upon  the  same  basis.  He  did  not  speak  for 
his  government.  Without  regard  to  preference  to  the  country  he  rep- 
resents, in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  voted  for  the  2o-franc  piece  because 
the  delegates  firom  Austria  and  the  United  States  made  this  concession, 
and  he  believed  England  would  do  the  same.  But  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  delegate  from  Qreat  Britain  say  the  25-franc  piece  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  useful. 

M.  Kebn  did  not  see  the  convenience  of  adopting  the  15-franc  piece 
so  long  as  the  states  particularly  interested,  and  especially  Prussia, 
have  not  pronounced  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  speaking  for  Mr.  Graham,  said  the  delegate  from 
Great  Britain  placed  himself  in  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view  when 
speaking  of  the  acceptability  of  the  25-firanc  piece.  It  would  be  rather 
injurious  than  useful  to  the  general  economy  of  the  French  system,  but 
it  would  not  be  so  in  a  monetary  union  between  England  and  France. 

His  Imperial  Highness  sincerely  regretted  this  disagreement.  If 
the  discassion  of  the  members  is  theoretical,  it  is  only  in  the  sense  that 
itdoes  not  bind  their  governments,  as  if  they  had  plenary  powers;  but 
this  conference  is  not  here  for  speculative  studies ;  its  aims  are  definite 
and  practical,  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  its  members  to  direct  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  ErvEBS  Wilson  replied  that  England  could  not  but  appreciate 
the  intention  with  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  25-franc 
piece. 

M.  DE  Pariext  remarked  that  the  words  by  reason  of  reciprocity  were 
designedly  inserted  in  question  nine,  now  under  discussion.  They  are 
always  understood,  and  with  this  reserve  M.  de  Parieu  saw  no  incon- 
venience in  coining  and  circulating  15-franc  pieces.  To  repeat  the  lively 
remark  of  his  Imperial  Highness  in  resx>ect  to  the  2o-franc  piece,  it  would 
be  an  invitation  to  the  states  that  think  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  de- 
cide. 

M.  Haindl,  while  confessing  that  the  15-franc  piece  would  suit  the 
German  states,  remarked  that  there  would  be  a  difference  between  it 
and  the  7-florin  or  4-thaler  piece  of  1 J  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former. 
It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  increase  the  value  of  the  thaler  or 
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florin,  which  is  their  present  monetary  unity.  That,  perhaps,  exphiins 
the  hesitation  of  the  German  states. 

Baron  SoDENsaid  that  while  favoring  the  15-franc  piece,  he  did  not  for- 
get that  the  treaty  of  1857  still  binds  Wnrtemberg  and  the  states  that 
have  signed  it,  with  the  exception  of  Austria. 

M.  DE  Pabieu  observed  there  is  no  other  gold  piec«  but  the  15-franc 
piece  that  can  bring  Prussia,  south  Oermany,  and  Holland  into  the 
monetary  union.  Kow  what  ought  the  conference  to  propose  T  It  ought 
to  prepare  a  common  ground  and  point  out  all  possible  communications 
between  the  existing  systems. 

Count  d'Avila  approved  of  this,  and  said  the  conference  ought  to 
decide  at  once,  either /or  or  against  the  admission  of  the  15-franc  piece, 
so  that  the  decision  might  serve  hereafter  as  a  point  of  departure  in 
further  governmental  resolutions. 

M.  Eebn,  for  reasons  already  given,  thought  the  states  interested 
ought  to  wait  for  more  precise  declarations  than  have  been  given. 

M.  Aetom,  not  wanting  to  see  the  15-fifanc  piece  positively  rejected, 
prop6sed  to  decide  by  vote  if  the  question  should  not  be  reserved. 

His  Impebial  Highness  consulted  the  delegates  to  know  if  any  state 
wished  to  exclude  the  15-franc  gold  piece  fix)m  the  monetary  union* 

The  conference  replied  negatively  to  the  question,  with  the  exception 
of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

His  Impebial  Highness  then  put  the  question :  <<  Shall  the  IS-franc 
piece  be  mentioned  in  question  nine,  or  shall  it  be  reserved  t'' 

Seven  states  voted  for  the  mention,  seven  against  it,  and  six  did  not 
vote. 

Those  in  favor  were :  France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  Greece,  the 
^Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  Bussia. 

Those  against  were :  Austria,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

These  states  did  not  vote :  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
Turkey,  and  Wnrtemberg. 

Question  ten,  in  relation  to  silver  or  alloyed  coins,  was  next  read* 
The  conference  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be  settled  then. 

The  proposal  of  Baron  de  Hock  and  M.  Jacobi,  relative  to  the  princi- 
ple involved  in  question  eleven,  concerning  the  control  to  be  exercised 
in  the  coinage  of  the  common  types  of  the  international  money,  was  ap- 
proved by  a  unanimous  vote.  As  to  measures  of  verification  and  con> 
trol,  they  will  be  specified  in  the  arrangements  between  the  states,  and 
the  negotiators  may  refer  to  the  conventions  of  1857  and  1865. 

M.  DE  Pabieu,  observing  that  the  Baron  de  Hock  had  prepared  a 
note  upon  the  question,  it  was  voted  that  the  note  be  annexed  to  the 
minutes. 

The  Vice-Pbesident  of  the  conference  said  the  twelfth  question  was 
proposed  in  case  the  delegates  did  not  agree  on  any  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  first  part  of  the  list.    As  this  did  not  happen,  and  the 
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question  of  a  standard  was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  the  conference 
decided  that  the  twelfth  question  be  suppressed. 

On  motion  of  his  Impebial  Highness,  the  conference  adjourned  till 
Tuesday,  the  2d  of  July,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  upon  the 
best  means  to  realize  the  desires  of  the  conference. 
The  sitting  closed  at  half  past  twelve,  noon. 

]S^APOLE01^,  (JEBOiffifi,) 
Prince^  President  of  the  Convention. 

Clayert,  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
Boux,  Secretary  Adjunct. 
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JFiofe,  or  written  argument^  presented  by  Mr.  BuggleSy  delegate  from  the 
United  States  pf  America^  at  the  sixth  sitting^  on  the  28fA  ofJune^  1867. 

The  delegate  from  the  United  States  of  America  proposes  that  France 
shall  issue  a  25-ftanc  gold  piece. 

If  it  be  objected  that  such  a  piece,  not  containing  an  even  number  of 
grams,  would  impair  the  symmetry  of  the  metric  system,  it  need  only 
be  stated  that  France  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  a  gold  coin  containing 
an  even  number  of  grams.  The  relation  in  value  between  silver  and 
gold  having  been  fixed  by  law  at  15^  to  1,  it  became  impossible  to  es- 
tablish a  decimal  relation  between  the  two  metals ;  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  number  of  firancs  which  represent  only  silver,  and  the  num- 
ber of  grams  in  the  coins  of  gold.  This  legal  relation  of  15^  to  1  is  itself 
fractional,  and  must  be  doubled  and  carried  to  ^  to  make  even  num- 
bers. 

The  franc  is  simply  a  monetary  word,  which  expresses  5  grams  of  sil- 
ver nine-tenths  fine.  It  is  the  French  monetary  unity.  Gold  having  a 
value  of  fifteen  and  a  half  times  greater  than  silver,  it  requires  15^  francs 
each  of  five  grams  of  silver  (say  5x15^=77^  grams)  to  buy  5  grams 
of  gold,  or  155  grams  of  silver  to  buy  10  grams  of  gold.  As  31  is  the 
smallest  even  number  of  this  relation,  31  is  the  smallest  number  of 
francs  which  can  be  represented  by  a  piece  of  gold  having  an  even 
weight  of  grams.  No  enlightened  government  would  consent  to  con- 
fine its  gold  coinage  to  pieces  of  31  francs  and  its  multiples.  We  there- 
fore x>6rceive  that  France  has  made  complete  abstraction  of  metrical 
weight  in  its  gold  coins,  not  one  of  which  weighs  an  even  number  of 
grams. 

The  gold  piece  of  5  francs  weighs 1.6125    grams. 

"  "    10  "  3.3250  .     « 

«  "   20  "  6.4500        " 

"  "    60  "  16.1250        " 

«  "100  «  32.2500        " 
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The  proposed  25-fraiic  piece  would  weigh  8  grains  .0625,  and,  in  fact, 
would  more  nearly  approach  an  even  metrical  weight  than  any  French 
gold  piece  now  existing. 

This  relation  of  15J  to  1  is  practically  prescribed  by  the  French  law, 
which  enacts  that  155  (5  x  31)  pieces  of  20  francs,  being  3,100  francs,  shall 
weigh  1,000  grams,  or  one  kilogram;  but  the  same  ratio  would  exist  be* 
tween  124  (4  x  31)  gold  pieces  of  25  francs,  which  would  also  contain 
3,100  francs,  and  would  also  weigh  one  kilogram. 

The  United  States  have  never  attempted  to  fix  a  decimal  weight  for 
their  gold  coins,  although  they  were  among  the  first  to  adopt  a  decimal 
monetary  system.  The  present  gold  dollar  weighs  25.8  grains  troy, 
which  is  about  equal  to  1.671  milligrams,  and  exceeds  the  metrical 
weight  of  the  French  5-franc  piece  about  58J  milligrams. 

A  gram  of  gold  niue-tenths  fine  is  equivalent  in  round  numbers  to  30 
pence  English,  or  60  cents  of  the  United  States.  Consequently,  58J 
milligrams  taken  from  the  dollar  would  reduce  it  about  3J  cents,  or 
292^  milligrams  taken  from  the  half  eagle  of  5  dollars  would  reduce  it 
17^  cents,  being  about  3^  per  cent. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  comparative  merits  of  a  decimal^  a 
duodecimal,  or  a  binary  system,  for  the  reason  that  the  decimal  system 
has  become  a  fixed  fact  in  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  render- 
ing any  change  practically  impossible.  In  like  manner  the  unification 
of  the  coinage  of  the  world  has  become  a  question  of  a  nature  more  prac- 
tical than  scientific  in  character,  chiefly  falling  within  the  domain  of 
commerce  and  finance. 

The  ^international  committee  on  uniform  weights  and  measures  and 
coins,"  charged  with  the  preliminary  study  of  the  question,  took  into 
consideration  not  only  what  is  theoretically  and  abstractly  possible,  bnt 
what  is  commercially  and  financially  practicable.  The  subsequent  duty 
of  fixing  a  common  coin  as  the  monetary  unit  required  an  international 
conference,  composed  of  representatives  duly  accredited,  from  the  various 
nations,  and  vested  with  diplomatic  powers. 

If  the  labors  of  the  international  committee  were  to  prepare  the  sab- 
ject  for  a  diplomatic  conference.,  it  might  well  state  that  so  large  a  reduc- 
tion as  3.J  per  cent,  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  would  seriously 
affect  existing  contracts,  and  that  such  a  change  would  only  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  assure  to  mankind  the  greater  and  more  important  benefit  of  a  com- 
mon currency  throughout  the  globe.  As  the  expense  of  recoinage  would 
be  considerable,  and  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  production  of 
gold  iu  the  United  States,  the  change  must  be  made  immediately  if  made 
at  all.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  now  near  40  millions,  will  probably  exceed  100  millions  at  the 
close  of  the  present  century,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-four  years. 

Long  before  that  time  the  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
United  States  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  increased  by  the  completkm 
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of  the  Pacific  railroad  across  the  continent,  and  now  in  rapid  progress, 
which  will  open  outlets  to  both  of  the  oceans  for  our  widespread  metallic 
interior,  now  so  difficult  of  access.  Its  annual  product,  now  nearly  100 
millions  of  dollars,  may  eventually  reach  300  or  400  millions.  The  money 
of  the  world  must  be  unified  now  or  never. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  gold  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  around  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  people  naturally  cluster,  only  requires  to 
be  reduced  to  the  value  of  25  francs,  a  diminution  of  64  milligrams  in 
weight  of  fine  gold,  being  a  reduction  in  value  of  only  2  pence  English, 
or  4  cents  of  the  United  States.  In  truth,  the  reduction  to  be  made  by 
Great  Britain  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  required  from  the  United 
States. 

The  great  and  iuevitable  injury  that  must  result  from  imdue  delay  in 
unification  in  an  epoch  like  the  present,  when  the  product  and  coinage 
of  gold  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  will  more  clearly  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing gold  statistics  of  the  three  largest  coining  nations. 

I.  The  United  States  of  America,  in  the  fifty-seven  years 
from  1792  to  1849  next  preceding  the  great  discoveries 
of  gold  in  California,  coined  in  gold  only  $85,588,038; 
being  in  francs,  at  five  to  the  dollar 427, 940, 190 

From  June  30, 1849,  to  June  30, 1851,  the  two  first  years 
of  the  auriferous  era,  the  issue  was  $94,596,230 ;  or  in 
francs 472, 981, 150 

In  the  fifteen  succeeding  years,  ending  June  30, 1866,  it 
was  $665,352,323;  or  in  francs 3,326,761,615 

Total  in  dollars,  $845,836,591 ;  or  in  francs 4, 227,682, 955 

(Of  this  amount,  $146,923,622  was  stamped  in  bars.) 

n.  The  present  gold  coinage  of  Great  Britain  dates  from 
1816,  the  year  of  its  reform.  From  1816  to  1851,  thirty- 
five  years,  there  was  coined  in  gold  £96,021,151 ;  being 
in  dollars,  at  five  to  the  pound,  $480,105,755 ;  in  francs .  2, 400, 528, 775 

In  the  fifteen  years  from  1851  to  1866,  £91,047,139;  being 

in  dollars  $455,233,695;  or  in  ftiincs 2, 276, 178, 475 

Total  dollars,  $935,341,450;  or  in  francs 4, 676, 707, 250 

ni.  In  the  fifty-eight  years  from  1793  to  1851,  ^inclusive, 

France  coined  in  gold  $324,492,516;  or  in  francs 1, 622, 462, 580 

(Of  this  amount  only  $107,605,088,  or  538,024,440  francs, 
was  coined  by  Napoleon  I.) 

During  the  fifteen  years  from  1851  to  1866  there  was 

coined,  by  Napoleon  III,  $987,728,298;  or  in  francs  . .  4, 938, 641, 490 

Total  coinage  of  gold  by  France,  $1,312,220,814;  or 
in  francs 6, 561, 104, 070 
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BUliOiABY  POB  THE  THREE  NATIONS. 

Before  1851,  by  the  United  States . .    $180, 184, 268 

by  Great  Britain 480, 105, 755 

by  France 324, 492, 516 

$984,.782,639 

From  1851  to  1866,  by  the  United  States .      665, 352, 323 

by  Great  Britain 455, 225, 695 

by  France 987,728,298 

2,108,356,316 

Total  gold  coinage  of  the  three  nations 3, 093, 098, 855 

or  15,465,494,275  francs.  =:== 

If  we  add  to  this  enormons  sum  the  gold  coinage  of  Pmssia,  Rnsaa, 
Austria,  and  other  important  countries  of  Europe,  we  can  judge  of  tbe 
importance  of  a  monetary  unification  that  would  give  the  same  circula- 
tion, the  same  character,  and  the  same  value  to  this  entire  mass,  and  of 
the  sums  which  would  be  saved,  now  needlessly  exx)ended  in  recoinage, 
brokerage,  and  exchange. 

Of  the  gold  of  these  three  nations,  we  see  that  France  fiDumisbe^ 
1,312,220,814  dollars  which  would  not  require  recoinage ;  while  a  ««• 
siderable  portion  of  the  residue,  ($1,780,878,041,)  furnished  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  would  need  to  be  recoined  to  unify  the 
money  of  the  civilized  world.  From  the  latter  amount  we  must  d^ 
duct — 

1st.  What  has  been  already  recoined  by  France,  deducting  the  Frendi 
gold  recoined  by  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

2d.  What  has  been  lost  or  used  in  the  arts. 

3d.  Coins  so  much  worn  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the  number 
of  francs  they  should  represent.  This  last  reservation  will  apply  almost 
exclusively  to  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  many  of  which  have  worn 
off  the  one  per  cent,  of  the  required  reduction,  while  very  few  of  the 
coins  of  the  United  States  have  lost  their  excess  of  three  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  may  continue  to  add,  for  many  successive  periods  of  fifteen 
years,  the  gold  to  be  produced  in  America  and  Australia^  which  will, 
probably,  fall  little  short  for  each  period  of  $655,352,323  for  the  United 
States,  and  $455,235,695  for  Great  Britain — ^the  amounts  respeetirelT 
coined  during  the  fifteen  years  just  elapsed.  We  will  not  dwell  upon 
what  cannot  be  forgotten,  the  possibility  of  a  still  more  enormons  prod- 
uct that  would  result  from  the  more  extensive  developments  anddiseor- 
eries  in  the  vast  auriferous  interior  of  the  United  States,  a  field  as  jet 
only  partially  explored. 

Without  going  too  far  in  measuring  the  gigantic  monetary  future  in 
reserve  for  the  world,  we  simply  say  that  the  work  of  unification  cannot 
begin  too  soon. 
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It  is  by  no  fault  of  France,  but -her  good  fortune,  that  tbe  burden  and 
ioconvenience  of  the  recoinage  and  the  modification  of  contracts  will  be 
almost  exclusively  borne  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  while 
France,  with  her  six  milliards  of  gold  in  circulation,  wiU  share  without 
cost  in  the  general  advantage  and  the  honor  of  having  unified  the  money 
of  the  world. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  it  is  asked,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  that  France,  in  a  spirit  of  wise  liberality,  will  effectually 
contribute,  as  she  easily  may,  to  the  great  work  of  practical  unification 
by  adding  the  25-franc  gold  piece  to  her  present  coins. 

Such  a  coin  wiU  circulate  side  by  side  everywhere  and  in  perfect  equal- 
ity with  the  half-eagle  of  the  United  States  and  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Brit^ain. 

The  three  gold  coins,  types  of  the  three  great  commercial  nations, 
fraternally  united  and  differing  only  in  emblems,  will  go  hand  in  hand 
around  the  globe,  freely  circulating  through  both  the  hemispheres  with- 
out recoinage,  brokerage,  or  other  impediment.  This  opportune  conces- 
sion of  France  to  the  spirit  of  unity  will  complete  the  work  of  civilization 
she  has  so  much  at  heart,  and  will  inaugurate  that  new  monetary  err:., 
the  lofty  object  of  the  international  conference  and  the  noblest  aim  of  a 
concourse  of  nations,  as  yet  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


SECOND  ANNEX. — ^BABON  DE  HOCK'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MEANS  OP 

CONTEOL. 

Eleventh  question. 

It  is  necessary  to  fix  the  following  principles : 

1st.  The  money  shall  be  coined  of  its  full  standard  and  weight,  with- 
out abatement  for  coinage  or  any  remedy ;  in  no  case  must  there  be  con- 
nected any  particular  interest,  in  view  of  any  profit,  with  the  fabrication 
of  money. 

2d.  The  kilogram  shall  be  established  as  a  weight  for  the  common 
coins;  the  weights  used  by  the  mints  must  be  made  after  a  common 
normal  weight. 

3d.  Common  methods  of  assay  and  equal  limits  of  tolerance  for  stand- 
ard and  weight  of  the  common  coins  must  be  agreed  upon. 

4th.  Coins  of  the  same  value  must  have  the  same  diameter;  they  shall 
bear  the  date  of  the  year  when  they  were  coined. 

5th.  "When  many  pieces  coined  in  the  same  year  are  found  to  be  de- 
fective, by  a  process  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  government  in  default  shall 
call  in  all  the  pieces  issued  in  that  year. 

6th.  An  understanding  shall  be  had  as  to  the  method  of  withdrawing 
from  circulation  all  clipped  coins,  those  diminished  in  weight  beyond 
the  limits  of  tolerance,  or  those  on  which  the  inscriptions  have  become 
illegible 
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7th.  It  shall  be  held  as  a  principle  that  each  state  shall  punish  viola- 
tions of  the  monetary  laws  of  the  other  states,  as  well  as  infractions  of 
their  own  laws,  and  on  this  principle  a  monetary  cartel  shall  be  agreed 
upon. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFEBENCE. — SETENTH  SITTING. 

Tuesday,  July  2, 1867. 

Prince  Napoleon  presiding.  The  sitting  opened  at  half  past  eight. 
Present,  the  delegates  that  attended  the  preceding  meeting  and  M.  For- 
tamps,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Delyannis.  The  minutes  of  the  sixth 
sitting  were  adopted. 

M.  Dutilleul  regretted  that  the  conference  decided  at  \\%  last  meet- 
ing in  favor  of  the  legal  currency  of  gold  coins  of  five  francs  in  the  states 
imiting  in  a  monetary  convention.  He  preferred  to  declare  those  coins 
receivable  in  the  public  banks,  and  wished  this  opinion  of  his  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  minutes  of  the  present  sitting. 

M.  Jacobi,  asked  an  explanation  of  the  words  cartel  numHaire^  ased 
in  Baron  de  Hock's  seventh  observation,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
report. 

M.  Pabieu  replied  that  it  was  an  arrangement  between  states  to  pun- 
ish counterfeiters.  He  added,  that  in  France  the  penal  code  furnished 
all  the  arms  necessary  to  reach  counterfeiters. 

Chevalier  Abtom  observed  that  all  conventions  of  extradition  contain 
provisions  applicable  to  counterfeiters. 

His  Imperial  Highness  then  stated  that  the  conference  had  reached 
the  theoretical  terminus  of  its  deliberations.  The  business  now  is  to 
analyze  and  specify  the  results  of  its  labors,  and  then  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding about  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  practical  solution. 

His  Impebial  Highness  proposed  to  intrust  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  conference  the  care  of  embracing  in  an  abridged  report  the  fsKsts  and 
decisions  stated  in  the  minutes. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  practical  solution,  they  might 
be  comprised  in  the  three  following  propositions,  which  his  Imperial  High- 
ness would  submit  to  the  conference : 

1st.  Ought  the  states  to  agree  upon  a  general  arrangement  t 

2d.  Ought  the  countries  that  wish  to  make  separate  arrangements 
confer  with  the  states  of  the  convention  of  1865  T 

3d.  In  any  event,  what  must  be  done  to  arrive  at  a  practical  result  t 
Has  the  time  arrived  for  laying  the  question  before  the  different  govern^ 
ments  f 

Baron  be  Hock  wished  an  understanding  between  sx>ecial  conventicms 
and  the  states  of  the  convention  of  1865,  and  not  by  separate  and  iso- 
lated legislative  measures. 

Chevalier  Abtom  thought  that,  even  in  a  theoretic  point  of  view,  a 
decision  should  at  once  be  made  by  the  conference  in  favor  of  M«  Hock*8 
proposition. 
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Count  d'Avila,  while  agreeing  to  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  pro- 
posed, did  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  special  arrangement  in  what  con- 
cerns, for  instance,  Spain  and  the  United  States,  both  having  adopted 
the  fineness  of  nine-tenths,  for  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
bring  their  coins  to  the  weight  of  the  5-franc  piece  or  its  multiples.  After 
doing  that  it  would  be  enough  for  them  to  accede  to  the  convention  of 
1865. 

Baron  de  Hock  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  special  arrangements 
as  he  proi)osed.  It  was  not  only  necessary  to  agree  upon  the  fineness 
and  weight  to  constitute  a  monetary  unity ;  the  entire  process,  from  the 
metallic  composition  to  the  means  of  control,  should  harmonize,  and  the 
monetary  regulations  in  the  states  of  the  union  should  give  assurances 
of  stability. 

M.  FoBTAMPS  agreed  with  M.  de  Hock.  When  one  state  gives  legal 
currency  to  the  coins  of  another  state,  it  is  essential  that  the  fineness, 
weight,  tolerance,  control,  &c.,  should  be  similar  on  both  sides.  Under 
this  implied  reserve  the  right  of  accession  was  inscribed  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1865. 

M.  Heebet  said  the  reserve  had  already  been  used.  The  Papal  States 
and  Greece  have  declared  themselves  ready  to  accede  to  the  convention 
of  1865.  The  request  was  considered  by  the  French  government  and 
submitted  to  the  three  other  cosigning  governments. 

M.  Feeb  HERZoa  thought  that  accession  to  the  treaty  of  1865  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  convention  to  assure  identity  of  fabrication. 

Count  d'Avila  agreed  with  MM.  Hock,  Fortamps,  and  Feer  Herzog 
on  the  necessity  of  assuring  the  identity  of  fabrication  in  all  coins  re- 
ceived in  the  states  of  the  proposed  union ;  and  he  thought  that,  as  soon 
as  these  conditions  were  complied  with  and  were  recognized  by  the  states 
that  signed  the  convention  of  1865,  they  should  have  the  right  of  acces- 
sion to  the  convention  without  any  new  action  on  the  subject.  It  should 
b6  well  understood  that  the  arrangement  will  only  relate  to  gold  pieces 
as  a  universal  coin. 

M.  Jacobi  thought  that  the  arrangement  of  1865  does  not  expressly 
stipulate  the  adoption  of  gold  as  a  standard,  as  voted  unanimously  by 
the  conference.  Certain  states  should  unite  on  this  principle  at  first, 
and  then  the  contracting  states  of  1865  could  more  easily  join  them. 
Other  countries  might  come  in  afterwards. 

His  IMPEBIAL  HiGNESS  replied,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  French 
government  to  take  the  lead  in  the  selection  of  a  standard  as  M.  Jacobi 
thought.  The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  exclusively,  would  require 
a  modification  of  the  French  law,  and,  of  course,  the  subject  would  have 
to  be  laid  before  the  legislature.  The  double  standard  had  many  staunch 
advocates  in  France,  who  would  certainly  oppose  the  withdrawal  of  sil 
ver  fipom  circulation.  At  least  it  would  be  very  useful  for  the  govern- 
ment to  rely  on  diplomatic  arrangements,  already  concluded,  showing 
that  the  principle  of  the  single  standard  is  admitted  both  in  theory  and 
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practice  by  many  other  states,  wLen  the  subject  is  laid  before  the  legis- 
lature.   It  is  a  simple  subject  for  domestic  consideration. 

M.  Pabibu  thought  the  interest  of  the  states  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  bring  about  a  diplomatic  arrangement.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for 
the  conference  to  decide  this  question  absolutely.  In  fact,  thecoantries 
that  think  proper  to  revise  their  interior  legislation  at  once,  introducing 
tlie  principles  adopted  by  the  conference,  would  not  hesitate  to  solicit 
an  accession  that  would  insure  the  benefits  of  intemationality  to  their 
new  coins. 

The  Papal  States  and  Greece  have  acted  in  this  manner;  the  pontifical 
government,  in  particular,  that  had  placed  the  monetary  regulations  of 
the  Boman  States  in  harmony  with  the  convention  of  I860,  with  sonke 
differences  as  to  what  concerned  the  admission  of  a  division  of  2  firancs 
50  centimes,  soon  renounced  the  last  provision  in  order  to  accede  to  the 
convention  in  question. 

M.  Kebn  thought  that  despite  the  favomble  dispositions  shown  by 
many  countries,  a  general  understanding  upon  the  application  of  tlie 
principles  admitted  must  take  place  slowly,  by  successive  accessions  to 
the  states  that  composed  the  monetary  union  of  I860. 

Mr.  EuGOLES  seconded  Baron  Hock's  motion,  so  £a.r  as  his  instructions 
would  allow.  He  said  that  on  the  27th  of  May  last,  when  M.  Berthemyt 
the  French  minister  in  Washington,  invited  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  present  conference,  he  declared  that  its  object 
was  to  exchange  views  and  discuss  principles,  but  added  this  importan, 
clause,  "  to  seek  for  a  basis  for  further  negotiations."  By  reason  of  that 
communication,  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  empowered  him  (31r. 
Buggies)  "  to  represent  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
posed conference  to  the  extent  and  in  the  spuit  of  the  letter  of  the  French 
minister  above  mentioned." 

Neither  in  terms  nor  spirit  does  that  letter  limit  the  labors  of  the  con- 
ference to  the  discussion  of  abstract  principles;  on  the  contrary,  it  plainly 
declares  the  principal  object  of  the  conference  to  be  '^  to  seek  for  a  basis 
for  further  negotiations." 

Fortunately,  this  end  has  been  attained.  The  conference  has  sought 
out  and  discovered  the  desired  basis,  not  a  vague,  changeable,  and  un- 
certain one,  but  the  basis  of  a  fixed  and  fundamental  system,  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  which  are  these : 

First,  a  single  standard  of  gold;  second,  coins  of  equal  weights; 
third,  coins  of  equal  fineness;  fourth,  coins  divided  according  to  the 
decimal  system ;  fifth,  5  francs  as  the  unit. 

Tlie  propagation  of  a  system  thus  defined  would  practically  complete 
the  labors  of  the  conference.  The  details  of  application  could  not  be 
attended  to  at  present ;  they  should  be  regulated  by  some  subsequ^it 
conference,  or  by  the  different  states  separately. 

M.  WALLENBEEa  wishcd  to  mention  a  remarkable  fact.  By  a  ukase 
of  the  11th  November,  1865,  the  Eussian  govermnent  introduced  a  moae^ 
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tary  system  in  Finland  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  franc,  the  differ- 
ence not  exceeding  the  limits  of  toleration.  Now,  if  the  Russian  govern- 
ment would  extend  these  provisions  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire, 
an  important  assimilation  would  be  realized. 

He  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  general  understanding  should  be  had 
only  on  gold  coins,  upon  the  basis  of  the  convention  of  1865.  Eaeh  state 
would  be  free  to  coin  its  silver  change  as  it  pleased. 

Jf.  Parieu  proposed  this  paragraph,  which  he  thought  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  delegates : 

<<The  conference  expresses  the  hope  that  the  measures  taken  by  the 
governments  of  the  different  states  to  modify  their  monetary  system,  in 
conformity  with  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  conference,  may  end  in  diplo- 
matic conventions." 

The  paragraph  was  unanimously  adopted. 

His  Impebiai.  Highness  suggested  the  fixing  of  a  time  for  the  differ- 
ent governments  to  make  known  their  decisions  upon  the  resolutions 
voted  for  by  their  delegates,  and  the  ultimate  steps  to  be  taken. 

M.  Kebn  thought  it  should  be  put  off  till  the  end  of  the  year,  or  till 
November,  so  as  not  to  hurry  the  governments  in  their  decisions.  After 
tbe  expiration  of  that  term,  there  might  be  no  occasion  to  call  the  whole 
conference  together ;  the  French  government  could  invite  the  states  that 
should  express  a  desire  to  enter  into  negotiations  immediately  to  send 
delegates  to  a  new  conference. 

Chevalier  Abtom  and  M.  Wallenberg  proposed  a  delay  of  three 
months. 

Mr.  BuGGLES  said  the  government  of  the  United  States  could  not  give 
a  positive  answer  till  the  subject  had  been  submitted  to  Congress,  which 
would  not  meet  before  the  1st  of  December  next;  he  therefore  proposed- 
to  fix  the  term  for  the  15th  of  May,  1868. 

M.  Meinecke  would  report  to  the  Prussian  government  as  soon  as 
the  labors  of  the  conference  were  closed ;  but  he  was  sure  the  answer 
could  not  be  positive  unless  sufficient  time  was  granted,  because  his  gov- 
ernment could  not  decide  the  question  without  consulting  the  North 
German  Confederates  and  the  governments  that  signed  the  convention 
of  1857. 

M.  Hebmann  assented,  as  far  as  Bavaria  was  concerned. 

M.  Ybolik  wished  the  term  to  be  more  than  three  months,  and  added 
that  Holland  could  not  decide  till  it  learned  the  intention  of  the  Qerman 
states. 

Count  D'AviLA  said  it  was  well  to  avoid  every  act  that  would  embar- 
rass the  firee  action  of  the  governments.  Let  the  French  government 
communicate  the  resolutions  voted  by  the  conference  to  the  different 
states,  request  a  prompt  answer,  collect  the  answers,  and  then  call  a 
new  conference,  if  necessary ;  that  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 

M.  Kebn  agreed  to  it,  adding  that  the  French  government  might  agree 
beforehand  about  that  convocation  with  the  other  states  that  signed  the 
convention  of  18G5. 
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M.  JACOBI  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  states  that  have  signed  that  act 
ought  to  form  but  one  group  in  agreement,  so  as  to  give  but  a  siugle 
answer. 

His  IiviPEBiAi.  Highness  saw  no  objection  to  accepting  Count  d'Avila's 
proposition,  and  concurred  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Kern  mid  M.  Jacobi^ 
but  ho  still  thought  it  well  to  fix  a  certain  delay. 

M.  Herbet  proposed  to  fix  upon  the  longest  delay,  with  the  right  to 
anticipate  it  in  diplomatic  language,  by  adding,  ^^  within  six  months,  or 
sooner  if  possible." 

MM.  FoRTAMPS  and  Wallenberg  insisted  that  the  delay  should  not 
be  too  long.  It  was  not  necessary  to  present  the  question  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  different  countries  before  the  governments  made  known 
their  intentions.  As  often  happens,  the  negotiation  could  take  place, 
then  the  diplomatic  act  in  consequenc  could  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  according  to  the  constitutional  forms  of  each  state. 

His  Imperial  Highness  asked  the  English  delegates  what  time  tbey 
would  require. 

Mr.  EiVERS  Wilson  replied  that  the  longer  the  time  given  the  greater 
chance  for  a  satisfactory  answer  flpom  his  government.  He  feared  that 
by  hurrying  the  decision  of  the  English  government  no  good  would  be 
effected.  He  proposed  the  1st  of  June.  IVIr.  Eivers  Wilson  added,  that, 
on  the  whole,  he  could  not  promise  a  final  decision  for  England  at  any 
fixed  time.  If  the  British  government  was  disposed  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ures, it  would  probably  limit  them  to  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  a  royal  commission. 

Mr.  EUGGLES  earnestly  urged  the  adoption  of  the  15th  of  May,  186S. 

M.  Herbet  thought  if  a  state  desired  to  treat  upon  the  enlarged  basiij 
.of  the  convention  of  I860,  before  the  expiration  of  the  delay  voted  by  the 
conference,  no  opposition  should  be  made  to  its  entering  into  inmiediate 
negotiations  with  one  of  the  states  signing  the  diplomatic  act. 

After  discussion  of  the  time  to  be  fixed,  his  Imperial  Highness  put  to 
vote  this  proposition  of  M.  Parieu : 

"As  soon  as  answers  shall  be  received  firom  the  different  states  to  the 
communication  officially  made  to  them  of  the  labors  of  the  conference 
by  the  French  government,  that  government,  in  accordance  with  the 
answers  that  may  be  received,  will  call  a  new  conference,  if  necessary. 

«*It  is  desirable  that  answers  should  be  received  before  the  15th  of 
February  next." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
vote  on  the  second  was  as  follows :  the  following  voted  for  the  15th  of 
February,  1868 : 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  the  NetherlanAs, 
Portugal,  (adding,  "or  sooner  if  possible,")  Prussia,  Russia,  (or  sooner 
if  possible,)  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Wurtemberg. 

The  following  voted  for  the  1st  of  October,  1867 : 

Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
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The  TJnited  States  voted  for  the  15th  May,  1868 ;  Great  Britain,  for 
the  1st  June,  1868. 

France  and  Spain  did  not  vote.  Count  iNava  do  Tajo  said  he  did  not 
vote  because  he  was  not  instructed  by  his  government,  but  he  was  sure 
that  Spain  would  act  with  the  majority. 

The  conference  having  decided  all  the  questions  it  was  called  upon  to 
discuss,  his  Imperial  Highness  thanked  the  delegates  for  their  enlight- 
ened assistance. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  conference  should  once  more  assemble  to 
adopt  the  minutes  of  the  present  sitting,  and  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
rei>ort  that  M.  Parieu  had  been  kind  enough  to  prepare. 

The  sitting  closed  at  11  o'clock. 

FAPOLEOBT,  (Jerome,) 
PrincCj  President  of  the  Conference, 

Cl AVERT,  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

Boux,  Secretary  Adjunct, 
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Saturday,  July  6, 1867. 

Prince  Napoleon  presiding.  The  sitting  opened  at  1  o'clock.  Present, 
the  delegates  that  attended  the  last  meeting,  and  M.  Delyannis,  with 
the  exception  of  Messrs.  Kern,  Vrolik,  Viscount  Villa-MaYor,  Meinecke, 
and  Graham. 

His  excellency  Mihran-Bey-Duz,  member  of  the  grand  council  of  jus- 
tice, director  of  the  mint  of  Constantinople,  delegate  from  the  Ottoman 
government,  whose  arrival  in  France  was  delayed,  and  who  had  been 
temporarily  represented  by  Colonel  Essad-Bey,  took  his  place  sunong 
the  members  of  the  conference. 

The  minutes  of  the  seventh  sitting  having  been  adopted,  on  invitation 
from  his  Imperial  Highness,  M.  de  Parieu  read  the  following  report, 
which  he  had  been  instructed  to  prepare  at  the  last  sitting : 

Monseigneur  and  gentlemen :  In  the  month  of  December  last,  when 
the  French  government  communicated  the  international  convention  of 
the  23d  December,  1865,  to  the  states  here  represented,  and  called  their 
attention  to  the  grand  idea  of  monetary  uniformity,  those  communica- 
tions were  at  first  received  with  a  certain  hesitation  in  some  particulars* 
We  have  been,  perhaps,  too  long  accustomed  to  consign  many  generous 
ideas,  sustained  only  by  common  sense,  to  the  region  of  dreams,  leaving 
them  to  be  buried  by  prejudice  and  the  blind  consideration  of  the  immu- 
tability of  existing  facts.  We  all  know  that  every  enterprise  of  general 
interest  requires  a  spirit  of  uiiity  in  its  aims  and  principal  means  of  ac- 
complishment. 

There  were  many  points  in  the  monetary  question  so  difficult  that 
they  caused  divisions  in  the  doctrines  and  the  views  of  the  past. 
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The  idea  of  monetary  uniformity  long  langnislied  in  the  aspirations 
of  poets  and  economists.  The  members  of  the  convention  of  the  23d 
of  December,  1865,  encooraged  by  the  saccess  of  their  labors,  warmly 
welcomed  the  practical  idea  of  their  extension;  and  on  witnessing  the 
success  of  the  monetary  union  concluded  between  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  false  situation  caused  by 
the  forced  circulation  of  paper  in  one  of  the  states,  it  was  hard  for  the 
government  that  had  presided  over  the  conference  of  1865  to  refrain 
Irom  asking  the  supi)ort  of  the  world  for  a  more  extended  monetary 
uniformity. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs  has  told  you  how  much  the  imperial 
government  was  pleased  at  the  eagerness  of  all  the  sovereign  states  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  government  at  Washington,  in  sending  delegates  to 
the  conference  proposed  to  them.  In  giving  to  the  assembly  a  presi- 
dent whose  great  name,  exalted  position,  manifest  impartiality,  and  de- 
cided sympathy  for  monetary  uniformity,  have  given  our  discussions  a 
brilliancy  and  importance  that  we  could  not  exi)ect  from  our  own  re- 
sources, it  has  complimented  you  more  highly  than  could  be  done  by 
wonls,  and  has  thanked  you  all,  men  distinguished  for  diplomatic  merits, 
economical  science,  or  technical  experience  in  the  monetary  art,  for  the 
earnest  welcome  you  have  given  to  the  ideas  you  were  called  together  to 
examine. 

What  was  the  precise  object  of  your  conference,  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions it  was  to  expound  ? 

This,  gentlemen,  was  the  first  object  of  your  reflections,  and  upon  it 
the  success  of  your  meeting  dei)ended.  The  government  of  the  Em- 
peror might  prepare  the  studies,  but  it  could  not  fix  the  terms. 

Monetary  science  is  vast;  many  of  its  problems  are  debated  by  phi- 
losophers. Kot  one  could  be  avoided :  appeals  were  to  be  made  to 
reality,  the  only  solvent  of  such  problems,  and  the  one  of  pau*ticular  im- 
portance in  the  subject  now  before  us  for  consideration. 

At  the  trade  conference  of  1864,  in  Frankfort,  it  was  truly  said, 
"  monetary  questions  are  more  practical  than  all  others. " 

The  chief  question  for  examination  wad  the  monetary  standard. 

On  this  subject  you  are  aware  that  the  world  is  divided  between  three 
difierent  systems,  the  gold  standard,  the  silver  standard,  and  the  double 
standard.  It  was  indispensable  to  know  which  of  these  forms  would 
furnish  the  most  desirable  and  permanent  basis  for  a  monct^ury  unity. 

Governed  by  these  considerations,  you  have  agreed  upon  a  series  of 
<]uestions  as  the  basis  of  your  labors,  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
seven  members,  in  the  formation  of  which  all  the  systems  had  been 
equitably  represented. 

This  ^^  questionnaire,''  to  adopt  a  neologism  of  our  administrative  lan- 
guage, you  unanimously  adox)ted  in  the  following  terms: 

^^  1st.  What  is  the  best  way  to  realize  monetary  unity — by  the  <»€ati(Mi 
of  an  enturely  new  system  independent  of  existing  systems,  and  in  tluU 
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case  what  should  be  the  basis  of  that  system;  or,  by  the  combination  of 
present  systems,  taking  into  consideration  the  scientific  advantages  of 
certain  tyi)es,  and  the  number  of  nations  that  have  abeady  adopted 
them  f  In  the  latter  case  what  monetary  system  ought  to  be  chiefly  con< 
sidered,  with  the  reserve  of  any  improvement  that  might  be  made  in  itf 

"  2d.  Can  identities  or  partial  assimilations  of  monetary  tyi)es  be  now 
constituted  on  a  large  scale  by  adopting  the  silver  standard  exclusively  t 

"3d.  On  the  other  hand,  can  that  result  be  reached  by  adopting  a 
gold  standard  exclusively? 

"  4th.  Gould  a  similar  result  be  attained  by  adopting  the  double  stand- 
ard and  fixing  in  all  the  nations  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ! 

"  6th.  In  case  of  a  negative  response  to  the  preceding  questions,  is  it 
possible  or  expedient  to  establish  identity  or  partial  assimilation  of 
monetary  types  on  a  large  scale  with  a  silver  standard,  leaving  each 
state  the  liberty  of  preserving  its  gold  standard  f 

"  6th.  Is  it  possible  and  useful  to  establish  identity  or  partial  assimila- 
tion of  monetary  tyi)e8  on  a  gold  basis,  leaving  each  state  the  liberty  of 
preserving  its  silver  standard  t 

"  7th.  In  case  of  affirming  one  of  the  two  preceding  questions,  would 
the  intemationality  of  the  coin  adopted  as  a  common  standard  be  a  suffi- 
cient assurance  of  its  continued  circulation  in  each  state ;  or  would  it  be 
necessary  to  stipulate  a  certain  limit  in  the  relation  between  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  to  provide  for  the  case  in  which  international  coins 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  expelled  from  circulation  in  any  of  the  con- 
tracting states  t 

"8th.  For  the  success  of  monetary  unity  is  it  necessary  to  constitute 
an  identical  unity  of  metallic  composition  everywhere  with  similarity  of 
weight  and  denomination,  and  what  basis  is  to  be  adopted;  or  is  it 
enough  to  constitute  common  types  of  a  common  denominator  as  high  as 
multiples  of  5  francs  for  gold  ? 

"  9th.  In  case  gold  is  adopted  as  an  international  metal,  would  it  be 
useful  for  the  types  of  that  coin  adopted  by  the  monetary  convention  of 
the  23d  of  December,  1865,  to  be  completed  by  new  types  of  15  and  25 
francs  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  in  the  spirit  of  reciprocity  !  In  this  case, 
what  should  be  their  dimensions  ? 

"  10th.  In  case  of  affirmative  to  questions  three  or  six,  would  it  be 
useful  to  regulate  silver  or  copper  coins  by  common  obligations  as  to 
their  composition  or  standard,  their  limit  in  payment,  or  the  amount  of 
their  issue! 

"  11th.  Would  it  be  proper  to  fix  certain  means  of  control  to  insure  the 
exact  coinage  of  the  common  tyi)es  of  the  international  money  t 

"  12th.  Besides  the  immediate  practical  possibilities  already  discussed, 
would  further  discussions  of  general  principles  be  desirable  to  spread 
over  Europe  the  assimilations  already  eflfected  or  hereafter  to  be  realized 
in  respect  to  money  t" 

Although  no  idea  of  exclusion  has  entered  into  this  "  questionnaire,'' 
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it  is  remarkable  that  its  discussion  during  five  sittings  has  suggested 
no  serious  addition ;  on  the  contrary,  the  10th  and  11th  questions  yoa 
have  put  off,  although  the  principle  of  measures  of  control  has  been 
judged  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  monetary  conventions,  and  the 
12th  question  was  left  undecided. 

The  decisions  of  the  conference,  as  a  whole,  have  been  regulated  by 
the  dominant  desire  that  any  future  monetary  legislation  shall  result,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  diplomatic  conventions  between  different  states,  to 
secure  them  against  their  own  inconstancy.  It  is  the  evident  interest  of 
the  states  to  secure  the  political  advantages  of  the  assimilation  of  their 
monetary  types  by  the  reciprocal  circulation  of  their  coins. 

You  did  not  think  the  reciprocal  circulation  in  public  banks,  as  r^olved 
upon  in  1865,  completely  answered  the  aspirations  for  a  monetary  nni- 
formity;  and,  contrary  to  some  reserves  found  in  your  minutes,  you 
thought  legal  currency  ought  to  be  considered  the  last  word  in  the  ten- 
dencies to  unity. 

The  nine  first  questions  of  your  sittings  are  comprised  in  three  formnlaB 
too  abstract  to  be  discussed,  and  I  will  reduce  them  to  their  simplest  form 
of  expression. 

The  whole  world  agreeing  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mone- 
tary  unity,  but  the  difficulties  and  delays  of  effecting  it  being  very 
apparent,  the  question  is,  how  can  it  be  effected?  By  the  creation  of  a 
new  monetary  system  established  a  priori^  or  by  strict  adhesion  to  exist- 
ing systems,  or  simply  by  bending  them,  so  to  speak,  and  perfecting  them 
hereafter  ? 

Such  was  the  triple  problem  proi)osed  for  your  solution. 

All  of  your  states,  except  Belgi)im,  have  agreed  not  to  proxK>8e  a  new 
system,  lest  such  an  undertaking  might  indefinitely  delay  the  desired 
monetary  assimilation. 

A  new  system  would  have  probably  been  founded  upon  the  adoption 
of  a  decimal  gold  piece  of  a  certain  weight  as  a  unity.  You  do  not  say 
that  such  a  regidarity  could  be  attained  without  difficulty,  however 
beautiful  it  might  be  in  theory,  and  without  distiu*bing  inveterate  habits 
found  in  the  attachment  to  the  silver  franc,  almost  a  copy  of  the  old 
French  livre  toumoU. 

Instead  of  seeking  a  system  new  in  all  its  parts,  you  have  preferred 
to  adopt  that  of  the  monetary  convention  signed  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1865,  and  which  being  now  adopted  by  Bome  and  Athens, 
seems  by  a  fortunate  coincidence  to  reunite  the  greater  portion  of  the 
countries  in  which  at  the  close  of  ancient  history,  civilization  by  varioos 
modes  had  marked  out  the  perimeter  of  its  first  empire. 

The  close  union  of  this  system,  in  its  silver  coins,  with  the  metrical 
weights,  whether  the  coins  be  considered  as  a  distinct  standard  or  as 
small  change,  and  the  72,000,000  of  people  that  use  it  and  are  attached 
to  it,  have  made  you  regard  it  as  a  centre  of  assimilation  around  wliich 
tlie  efforts  of  other  nations  might  cluster  with  probabilities  of  success. 
But  you  did  not  look  upon  the  system  as  fixed  and  i>erfect 
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You  rightly  thought  it  capable  of  contraction  or  extension ;  that,  though 
the  unit  was  called  a  franc  here,  a  lira  there,  and  a  drachma  elsewhere, 
still  a  greater  latitude  was  possible,  particularly  inregard  to  the  unitvalue. 

Most  of  the  civilized  nations  have  a  monetary  unity  above  a  franc  in 
value.  The  piastre,  the  thaler,  the  ruble,  and  the  dollar,  four  pieces 
similar  in  origin  and  name,  are  nearly  the  quadruple  or  quintuple  of  the 
unit  adopted  in  the  convention  of  1865. 

If  the  German  and  Dutch  florins  and  the  Spanish  crowns  differ  less 
from  the  franc,  on  the  other  hand  the  wealthy  British  civilization  places 
its  monetary  unit  much  higher  in  value. 

Though  the  small  Boman  state  has  converted  its  scudo^  similar  to  the 
piastre  and  dollar,  into  francs,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  larger  and  more 
populous  states  will  immediately  adopt  all  the  monetary  unities  we  have 
reported  in  the  convention  of  the  23d  of  December,  1865.  You  have, 
therefore,  thought  proper  to  suggest  a  single  unit  as  a  common  denomi- 
nator, borrowed,  from  the  system  of  the  convention,  around  which  the 
other  unities  should  circulate. 

If  silver  had  been  adopted  for  the  unitary  basis,  all  other  systems 
might  have  been  assimilated  to  the  franc  as  a  common  denominator. 
But  could  the  silver  franc  have  been  the  pivot  of  equations,  commen- 
surabilities  and  coincidences  desired  in  the  monetary  systems  we  would 
like  to  make  universal  for  the  benefit  of  exchange,  trade,  travel,  finan- 
cial, statistical,  and  scientific  operations  f  To  a  certain  extent,  this  was 
the  chief  question  for  your  deliberations. 

Here  the  laws  that  brought  the  precious  metals  into  contact  with  the 
wealth  of  communities,  and  which  have  twice  given  a  monetary  system 
to  the  universe,  came  into  consideration.  The  rule  of  these  laws  was 
broken  by  the  great  historic  catastrophe  that  separated  ancient  from 
modem  civilization  by  an  intermediate  period  of  poverty  and  bal^barism, 
but  now  strikingly  reproduced  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  gold  had  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
money  circulation,  the  Eoman  poet  exclaimed : 

^ra  dabant  olim ;  melius  nunc  omen  in  anro  est, 
Victaque  concedit  prisca  moneta  novse. 

From  the  middle  ages  to  our  day,  the  revolution  that  Ovid  mentions 
incompletely,  for  he  omits  silver,  has  lain  quiet,  till  it  breaks  out  now 
with  renewed  strength  and  peculiar  mineralogical,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial circumstances.  No  new  invasion  of  barbarism  can  reverse  its 
course  in  Europe,  where  silver  first  took  the  place  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  where  silver  is  now  displaced  by  gold. 

In  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America  the  latter  metal 
has  become  the  principal  instrument  of  circulation,  because  its  portabil- 
ity and  density  particularly  recommend  it  as  the  material  for  monetary 
unity.  When  the  convention  of  the  23d  September,  1865,  closed,  three 
of  the  associate  states  wished  gold  to  be  the  choice  of  the  convention. 
Even  in  the  last  century,  a  learned  man  of  Germany,  where  so  many 
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grand  ideas  originate,  declared  that  gold  was  destined  to  become  the 
bond  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  universe. 

By  a  most  singular  coincidence,  when  only  two  out  of  twenty  states 
had  gold  for  a  standard,  your  conference  decided  upon  it  for  the  stand- 
ard, with  silver  as  a  transitory  companion ;  and  this  was  done  becanse 
the  double  standard  was  necessary  in  certain  states  that  were  used  to 
it,  or  where  sUver  was  the  excltxsive  standard. 

This  valuable  unanimity  on  a  question  so  important,  tending  to  perfect 
the  monetary  system  of  the  convention  of  1865,  will  certainly  influence 
public  opinion,  and  certain  men  in  the  interior  of  states  who  may  have 
retained  any  doubt  on  the  question. 

In  thus  adopting  gold  as  a  basis  for  the  desired  union,  it  was  only  in 
a  common  denominator  above  the  franc  that  it  was  possible  to  realize 
the  useful  equations  and  frequent  coincidences  in  the  systems  to  be 
brought  together ;  for,  in  gold  coins,  the  very  minute  differences  conJd 
not  be  distinguished  with  precision  by  the  process  of  coinage,  and  al- 
ready the  mere  distance  of  five  francs  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to 
express  sufficiently  in  the  external  form  of  the  monetary  disks. 

The  weight  of  five  francs  in  gold  of  nine-tenths  fineness,  the  standard 
which  was  unanimously  approved,  and  also  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
convention  of  1865,  then  appeared  to  be  the  proper  denominator  for  the 
basis  of  the  desired  assimilation  between  the  monetary  systems  of  the 
twenty  states  represented. 

You  are  aware  that  the  coins  of  the  union  of  1865  are  already  grouped 
around  this  denominator. 

For  example,  it  was  shown  how  near  the  type  of  25  francs  came  to  the 
pound  sterling,  the  half-eagle  of  5  dollars,  and  a  piece  adopted  by  the 
Vienna  conference  to  represent  the  value  of  ten  florins.  This  type  of  25 
francs,  especially  recommended  in  the  conference  by  the  representatives 
of  Austria  and  of  the  United  States,  has  been  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  states  that  voted  in  the  discussion  of  question  nine,  but  on  optional 
conditions. 

Your  opinions  were  more  divided,  in  fact  equally,  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  recommending  at  present  a  gold  piece  of  15  francs,  the  approxi- 
mate equation  of  7  florins  of  the  Netherlands  and  South  Germany,  and  of 
4  thalers  of  iN'orth  Germany.  But,  without  recommending  this  type,  as 
you  did  that  of  25  francs,  you  nevertheless  agreed  that,  if  circumstances 
rendered  it  proper,  it  would  be  open  to  no  serious  objection  in  itself, 
unless  it  might  be  in  the  delicacy  of  the  process  for  coining  it  distinctly. 

The  eventual  extension  of  the  types  of  gold  coins  would  necessitate, 
a  fortiori^  for  the  states  that  desired  it,  correlative  latitude  in  the  forms 
of  their  silver  coins,  the  internationality  of  which  is  of  less  imjiortance. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  simple  but  instructive  and  plain  bases  that 
you  have  thought  proper  to  accept  as  a  sort  of  siege  to  the  citadel  of 
monetary  diversity,  the  fall  of  which  you  would  like  to  behold,  or,  at 
least,  to  gradually  desti-oy  its  walls,  for  the  benefit  of  the  daily  increas- 
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ing  commerce  and  exchanges  of  every  description  among  tlie  different 
members  of  the  human  family. 

The  desire  of  not  detaining  you  longer,  gentlemen,  after  a  session  of 
three  weeks,  is  my  apology  for  the  imperfection  of  this  hastily  written 
digest,  which  is  made  in  the  hope  that  some  decision  may  be  reached  by 
the  middle  of  February,  1868,  or  at  least  some  instructive  steps  taken 
by  the  governments  that  have  sent  you  to  this  conference. 

If  the  germs  of  our  collective,  enlightened  and  benevolent  aspira- 
tions, freed  from  the  unpleasant  compensations  that  sometimes  attend 
the  most  seductive  reforms,  in  which  we  are  all  animated  by  the  true 
spirit  of  civilization  and  modem  progress,  shall  come  to  fnictify  around 
you,  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  pleasurably  recall  the  honorable  memo- 
ries of  the  part  you  have  taken  in  these  delicate  scientific  discussions, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  their  joint  pursuit,  under  a  presidency  so  memo- 
rable, and  with  a  facility  and  harmony  as  perfect  as  that  of  delegates 
j&om  a  single  nation  in  its  ordinary  deliberations. 

E.  DE  PAEIEU, 
Vice-President  of  the  International  Monetary  Conference. 

After  the  interchange  of  a  few  observations,  the  terms  of  M.  Parieu's 
report  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  conference. 

Baron  de  Hook  then  pronounced  the  following  address : 

Monseigneur :  In  the  name  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  conference, 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  their  most  sincere  homage  for  tbe 
wisdom,  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  cause,  the  assiduity  and  the 
energy  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  direct  our  labors,  and  to 
thank  you  most  respectfully  for  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  your 
highness  in  accepting  our  observations  and  our  counsel. 

Allow  us  also,  monseigneur,  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  honorable 
M.  de  Parieu,  who  presided  over  our  first  conferences,  and  who  has  since 
aided  your  highness  with  so  much  intelligence  and  circumspection.  We 
reverence  him  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  convention  of  the  25th  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  which  is  destined  to  become  the  basis  of  universal  monetary 
unification,  and  as  an  eloquent  and  profound  writer,  whose  essays  have 
played  a  part  so  important  in  the  propagation  of  the  noble  and  luminous 
idea  that  has  been  the  subject  of  our  discussion,  and  who  by  his  remark- 
able report  of  to-day  has  become  the  prot^tgoniste  of  our  conference. 

I  am  also  instructed  to  thank  Messrs.  Clavery  and  Roux,  the  secre- 
taries of  the  conference,  for  the  perspicacity  and  precision  with  which 
they  have  recorded  our  speeches  in  the  minutes. 

Your  highness  may  be  assured  that  the  hours  we  have  passed  under 
your  illustrious  presidency  will  forever  be  precious  memories  for  us  all. 

We  venture  to  request  you,  monseigneur,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  our 
most  devoted  thanks  to  his  Majesty  the  Emi)eror,  whose  name  presides 
over  all  that  accomplishes  greatness  in  France. 

Peixce  Kapoleok,  having  expressed  his  personal  thanks,  and  those 
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of  the  board,  for  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Baron  de  Hock,  said  he 
would  take  pleasure  in  being  interpreter  for  the  eommission  with  the 
Emperor,  who  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  its  labors. 

Finally,  his  Impeiial  Highness  advised  aU  the  delegates,  in  pressiDg 
terms,  to  exercise  all  their  influence,  when  they  returned  to  their  ^espec^ 
ive  nations,  to  carry  the  decisions  they  have  adopted  into  some  practi- 
cal result. 

The  minutes  were  then  approved,  and  his  Imperial  Highness  pro- 
nounced the  close  of  the  labors  of  the  conference. 

NAPOLEON,  (Jerome,) 
Prince^  President  of  the  Conference, 

Olavery,  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 

Eoux,  Secretary  Adjunct 
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Universal,  an  Utopia.    (Goschen.)    The  United  States  do  not  expect 

it  (Horton) 128 

''  Bland  Bill."    See  Allison  Bill. 

Brassage.    See  Mint  Charge. 

Brazil:  Production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  18th  century  (White,  1829).  697 

Annual  average  produce  of  the  "  King's  Fifth  "  of  Gold  from  1752  to 

1794  (Tabic) €53 

British  Coins.    See  England,  Coins,  Historical  Table, 

Inquiry  into  the  state  of,  in  1798,  concerning  wear,  alloya,  &^ 

(Ingham,  1830) 587^589 

British  India,  Coins  and  Legal  Tender  in 36 

Broch.    Dr.  O.  J.,  (Delegate  of  Norway).    Statement  submitted  by,  (Exhibit 

A,  first  session) 6 

Declaration  by,  respecting  the  Scandinavian  States  and  the  Conference.      lS-19 

Inquiry  by,  as  to  United  States  paper  currency .  49 

RemarKS  by,  respecting  the  fall  of  Silver ^ 

on  the  Double  Standard  and  the  fall  of  Silver 28-3> 

on  the  position  of  the  Scandiuavian  States €B,  63 

But  little  Gold  needed  by  the  nations  to  resume  payments  on  a  single 

Gold  basis 

Suggests  his  view  of  practical  result  which  might  be  attained  by  the 

Conference  of  1878 64,65 

Statement  presented  by,  of  the  Coinage  in  the  Scandinavian  Monetary 

Union  (Exhibit  E,  seVenth  session) 168 

Bullion,  Gold  and  Silver,  Table  of,  exported  from  Great  Britain  1801  to  1810 

(Bullion  Report) 969 

price  of,  in  England.    See  England, 

*'  Bullion  Report."    See  England. 

Calcutta  Trades'  Association  favors  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  Silver  in 

India  (August,  1876) 411 

Calonne,  Charles  Alexandre  de,  Comptroller-General  of  Finances  of  France 

( 1783) .    Extracts  from  Fetit ion  to  tbe  King,  &  c. ,  reBX>ecting  the  rocoin- 

age  of  1785 854,967 

His  opinion  of  monetary  doctors i56 

Reasons  for  adopting  the  ratio  of  15^ 9S),dR3 

The  State  benefited  by  the  coinage  of  new  Loois  of  lighter  weight ....  2^ 

Profit  to  the  King's  treasury 965 

Profit  to  the  possessors  of  old  Louis: 265,966 

Former  recoinages  recapitulated,  and  the  one  of  1765  extolled 966»967 

Canada:  coins:  gold  dollar  the  unit  in  Dominion 39 

Cai>e  of  Gk)od  Hope,  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  Currency  in S 

Ceylon,  currency  in *. 39 

Chase.    Salmon  P. ,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  vrgm  Mon- 
etary unification  with  Great  Britain  (1862) •  ••••••••••         79i 
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Chevalier.    Michel ^  La  Monnaie.    French  national  bonds  payable  in  francs  of 

Silver  (Horton) 250 

quoted  by  Mr.  Walker 75,  note. 

Cobbett.     W. ,  FarHamen  tary  History  of  England,  vol.  vii. ,  cited  for  the  debate  in 
the  Commons  on  the  scarcity  of  the  Silver  and  on  lowering  the  value 

of  the  Gold  coins  (1717) 315-322 

Coinage :  Amount  of  Gold,  in  United  States,  England,  and  France  since  the 

discovery  of  California  ( Ruggles,  Conf.  18C7) 819 

in  United  States  since  1792 ;  Great  Britain  since  1816 ;  France  since 

1793.     Statement  (id.) 863,864 

Denmark.    See  Denmark :  Coinage. 

England.    See  England:  Coinage. 

France.    See  France :  Coinage. 

France.    System  of,  see  Gaudin  and  Miraheau, 

freedom  of ;  what  it  means  (Horton) 711 

gratuitous ;  what  it  means.    England  the  first  nation  to  make,  gratui- 
tous and  free  (Horton) 711 

— ^—  gratuitous.    See  Gratuitoue  Coinage. 

Norway.    See  Nortvay :  Coinage. 

■  Sweden.    See  Sweden:  Coinage. 

Switzerland.    See  Swiss  Confederation. 

United  States.    See  United  States :  Coinage. 

of  Silver  Money  first  prohibited  by  Parliament  in  1798  (Horton) 86 

Silver,  limitation  of,  necessary  in  the  United  States  in  the  present  state 

of  the  question  (Horton) 241,  note. 

— —  Silver,  restriction  of,  to  be  left  to  each  State.    See  Beply  of  the  Euro- 
pean Delegates,  &c. 
'  Silver,  unrestricted,  favored.    See  Propositions  submitted  by  the  United 

States. 
Silver,  unrestricted  under  International  Agreement  fixing  relation  be- 
tween SUver  and  Gold,  proposed  by  the  United  States  at  Conference 

of  1878 22 

Silver,  England.    See  England :  Coinage,  Silver. 

Coins :  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  United  States,  comparative  value  of, 

TMe 682-3 

Gold,  comparative  fineness  of,  in  difierent  countries ;  weights,  values, 

Sec.    (Exhibit  A,  first  session) 9-10 

Austria-Hungary,  Gold 98 

Austra-Hungary,  Silver 97-98 

Denmark,  Grold  and  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &c 101 

England.    See  England :  Coins. 

French,  table  of 157 

Gold,  foreign,  not  Le^al-Tender  in  United  States  after  1819  (Adams. ) . . .  497 

Gold,  proposed  as  universal  money 10,11 

Gold  and  Silver,  foreign,  at  what  rates  taken  at  United  States  custom- 
houses under  law  of  1789  (Adams) 492 

Foreign,  values  of,  in  United  States  under  laws  of  1793, 1799, 1806, 1816    ,  i 

(Adams) 496 

"Latin  Union,"  weight,  finenesH,  &c.,  of,  in  the - 788 

• Norway,  Gt>ld  and  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &c -.  101 

-: Russia,  Gold  and  Silver 99, 100 

■ Sweden,  Gold  and  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &o 101 

Unite<l  States,  copper,  receivable'^by  United  States  for  $5  in  every  100 

(178G) 453 

United  States  Gold  and  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &c 103-104 

United  States,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Hamburg,  comparative 

quality  of  fine  metal  in  the  Table 663-665 

Various  nations,  quality  of  fine  Gold,  or  of  Silver  and  of  alloy  con- 
tained in  TabU 630-6:« 

Verification  of,  at  the  mints  of  France  (under  law  of  1803) 156 

Colbert,  1679.    Coinage  at  State's  expense  in  France  (de  Fortbonnais) 285 

Colombia,  Dollar  of,  an  anomaly  in  light  weight  and  low  standard  (Moore, 

1829) 610 

Commerce,  increase  of,  in  30  years  past  requires  more  Grold  (Giffen) 394 

Commercifbl  depression :  Causes  of  (Professor  Rogers,  1879) 387-389 

chiefly  the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold 388 

German  demonetization  of  Silver  aiding  the  rise 388 

Comparative  table  of  Gold  Coins  (Exhibit  A,  first  sessioQ) 9 
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Concurrent  circnlaiiion  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  all  coun^Ties  woald  keep  their 

n^lative  proportions  most  equable  ( Baring,  1828) 671 

■#  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  France.     Sec  Morton, 

Concurrent  use  of  Gold  and  Silver  necessary  (Horton) 240 

Conference,  Monetary,  1867.    See  Intemational  Monetary  Canfarenoef  1H67. 

» Monetary,  1878.     See  International  Monetary  Conference^  1878. 
Consent,  tbe  general,  of  civilized  States  gives  part  of  the  uniformity  of  valae 

to  Gold  and  Silver  (Crawford,  1820) ©3 

Consumption  of  Gold  and  Silver  for  other  objects  than  circulation  and  from 

wear  of  coins  (White,  182J)) 685 

Continental  Currency  (Bills  of  Credit)  issued  in  1775 416-419 

^  rated  in  Gold  and  Silver  coins  Table 422 

Coi)emicns  on  the  morbu  a  numericuaj  quoted  by  Mr.  Walker To 

Copper  coins  receivable  by  the  United  States  for  5  dollars  in  every  100  (1786).  453 

•English 36 

Copper  Coinage,  English,  only  token  money;  of  what  it  consistA 36 

Copper  for  Coinage,  cost  of,  in  1785 44^* 

Correspondence  presented  by  Mr.  Fenton  subsequent  to  the  Conference  of  1878 .  219 

Crampon,  Mr.  Ernest.    Appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Conference...  2 
Crawlord.    William  H.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Report  on  Currency  to  the  House  of  Bepreeentatires  ( 1820) 5(Ki-641 

AnalytiM. 
Submits  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

and  the  amount  of  Bank  Capital  in  the  difierent  States,  &c 508 

Condition  of  the  State  Banks 5(4 

Deductions  drawn  from  the  facts 505 

The  increase  and  depreciation  of  the  Currency 5u6 

Statement  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic 506 

Circulation  diminishing  since  1816 W7 

Reduction  in  three  years  exceeding  59  per  cent 5(^ 

Larce  exports  of  specie  to  the  East  Indies  and  China  in  1817-^18 M 

Evib  of  a  decreasing  and  deficient  Currency 519 

Convertibility  of  bank-notes  rather  nominal  than  real 509 

The  currency  must  be  reduced  until  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  assigned  among  the  nations  as  the  share  of  the  United 

States 509 

Banks  facilitate  the  transmission  of  monev 510 

Advantages  of  metallic  currency  from  its  freedom  from  fluctuations  ...  511 
Bank  issues  change  the  relation  of  the  Currency  to  exchangeable  com- 
modities    511 

Expansion  through  the  Banks  generally  in  times  of  piosperity 511 

With  rise  in  prices 512 

Contraction  m  periods  of  adversity — 512 

How  brought  about  through  the  Banks 512 

Circumstances  of  the  suspension  in  1814 513 

At  that  time  suspension  was  preferable  to  an  extensive  reduction  of  the 

Currency  during  the  war 514 

Reasons  why  some  of  the  Banks  in  the  Eastern  States  did  not  suspend.  514 

Suspension  incident  to  all  Banks  of  circulation 514 

Refers  to  the  English  suspension  in  1797 514 

A  Currency  vicious  depending  upon  the  wUl  of  banks  released  from  aU 

restraint  against  excessive  issues 515 

A  metallic  Currency  with  convertible  Paper  commended 515 

The  proper  functions  of  banks 515 

Of  doubtful  advantage  to  agriculturalists  .^ 516 

The  credit  of  banks  has  abetted  extravagance,  &c 516 

The  United  States  Government  also  responsible  through  sales  of  public 

lands 516 

Why  Congress  is  powerless  to  retain  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United 

States • 517 

The  trade  with  the  East  and  the  demand  for  specie 51H 

.On  the  ratio  of  Gold  and  Si  1  ver  in  the  different  nations 519 

Recommends  a  change  in  the  United  States  to  15.75 519 

This  would  cause  an  inflow  of  Gold 519 

An  increase  of  the  Gold  Coinage  advocated 519 

A  Coinage  compounded  of  Silver  and  Copper  for  small  Coins  .....«.•••.  519 

Objections  to  this  plan  considered  and  answered • SSO 

Concerning  the  emission  of  Treasury  Notes.... •••  ...• ....  ..••••  •  561 
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Face. 
Crawford,  William  H. — Continued. 

Would  afford  no  relief  in  any  case  unless  advanced  as  a  loan  to  iJleviate 

the  distress 522 

The  measure  indefensible 522 

A  metallic  currency  tends  to  preserve  uniformity  of  values ;  yet  the 

metals  are  subject  to  continual  variations 523 

A  metallic  redundancy  causes  a  rise  in  prices 523 

Unfavorable  balance  of  t  rade  causes  export  of  specie  / 523 

Temporary  fluctuations  correct  themselves 524 

Depreciation  of  tlie  metals  iiom  increased  supply 524 

Question  whether  the  precious  metals  have  not  appreciated  since  the 

close  of  the  eighteenth  century 524-525 

A  rejection  of  Paper  Money  would  cause  a  heavy  reduction  in  prices  by 

contracting  the  currency 525 

To  the  ^eat  iqjury  of  debtors 525 

Depressing  effects  in  the  European  States  of  the  efforts  to  return  to  a 

metallic  currency 526 

Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  required  for  European  resumption.. ..  526 
The  return  of  France  to  a  metallic  currency  during  a  revolution  waa 

peculiar,  and  circumstances  favored  it 526-527 

Will  the  products  of  the  mines  be  equal  to  the  increased  demand  of  the 

world  ior  currency  f 587 

The  general  consent  of  civilized  States  gives  part  of  the  uniformity  of 

value  to  Gold  and  Silver 528 

Effects,  if  certain  States  should  cease  to  use  them  as  the  Standard  of 

value 528 

Variations  in  the  price  of  bullion  in  England  from  1797  to  1815 528 

No  satisfactory  paper  currency  has  ever  been  knowui  whether  furnished 

by  govemmients  or  throueh  banks 529 

The  SIX  requisites  of  a  good  paper  currency  stated 530 

The  public  debt  of  France  was  reduced  to  one-third  during  the  great 

revolution 530 

In  Holland)  the  portion  of  the  debt  abolished  by  the  French  Govern- 

menthasbeen  restored 530 

Public  faith  can  no  longer  be  violated 531 

Dangers  from  a  paper  currency  and  over-issues 531 

The  history  of  the  degradation  of  metallic  currency  is  a  history  of 

frauds  by  governments 531 

Paper  currency  should  only  be  issued  on  an  equivalent 532 

And  on  the  credit  of  the  nation,  not  on  special  pledge  of  property  by 

individuals 532 

Only  in  exchange  for  Gold  and  Silver  or  public  stocks 5lXi 

The  banks  would  aid  such  a  currency 533 

Dangers  when  the  currency  is  to  be  redeemed 534 

A  redundancy  may  be  funded 534 

Causes  of  high  interest  in  new  coimtries 534 

At  what  interest  the  currency  would  be  fundable. 534 

Upon  being  funded  it  should  be  cancelled 535 

Banks  might  be  permitted  to  issue  their  notes  payable  in  the  National 

currency 535 

Failing  in  such  payment  to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy 535-536 

Effect  of  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  in  a  country  where 

the  currency  is  metallic 536 

In  a  country  with  a  paper  currency 536-537 

Gold  and  Silver  will  rise  like  other  exportable  articles 537 

The  price  of  noii  exportable  articles  will  not  vary 537 

Under  the  English  paper  system  there  w^as  no  restraint  upon  the  issue 

unconnectea  with  convertibility 538 

Unfavorable  fureigu  exchange  not  the  result  of  a  redundant  or  depro> 

ciated  currency 538 

Concludes  that  the  issue  of  United  States  paper  currency  would  be  a 

measure  of  doubtful  tendency 539 

A  compromise  with  the  public  creditors  would  be  a  preliminary  measure 

injurious  to  the  public  credit 540 

,  The  West  and  South,  complaining  most,  would  derive  the  least  benefit ; 

reasons  therefor 540-^541 

The  Bufferings  in  the  efforts  to  resume  specie  payments 541 

Must  continue  until  the  value  of  property  shall  a^ust  itself  to  our  share 

of  the  precious  metals 541 

No  leliei  by  the  substitution  of  a  paper  currency 541 
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Crown,  British  Silver,  and  sabdiviaioDs 36 

(Krone)  gold,  the  Monetary  unit  in  the  ScancUnaTian  Kingdoms M 

Currency,  a  metallic,  with  convertible  paper,  commended  by  lax.  Crawford 

(U.  S.  1820) 515 

Bystemsof  the  United  Kingdom 36-10 

Debased  Silver  Token  Coinage,  an  imposition  (Ingham,  1830) 5T9 

Debasement  of  Coins  from  ancient  weights  (Inghiun) 560-atX! 

Decimal  system  for  Money,  recommended  to  Congress  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 

1783 437 

■  —  for  Money,  advocated  by  Robert  Morris  in  1782 4*J0 

Decimal  Monetary  System  adopted  for  the  United  States  (Continental  Con- 
gress, 1785) 449 

Degradation  of  Silver.    See  Silver. 

Delegates.    See  Members  of  the  Canferenoe  of  1878,  list  of. 

at  the  Conference,  Powers  of  the  United  States  (Groesbeck) 50 

of  other  Nations  (Goschen) 50 

of  the  Netherlands,  their  authority  (Mees) .- 53 

of  Switzerland,  their  authority  stated  by  Mr,  Feer-Herzog 61 

Delyanni.     Mr.  Nicholas  P.,  (Delegate  of  Greece),  declares  the  position  of  his 

country  at  the  Conference  of  1878 56 

Demand :  British,  for  Gold  in  1818-21,  effect  of,  on  amount  of  Gold  coined  at 

the  French  Mint 676 

*  for  Gold  for  Coinage  in  late  years,  extent  of  (Giffen) 3&^ 

'■  for  use  as  Money  caused  the  rise  of  Gold,  not  the  alteration  in  the  sup- 
ply (Horton) 70i 

^  for  the  Money-metals  as  affected  by  law  T  Horton) 741-o7 

■•  for  the  precious  metals  is  affected  by  political  regulations,  thus  influ- 
encing their  relative  values  (Ingham,  18:^) ^9 

for  the  precious  metals  is  increas^  by  legislation  fixing  the  quality  of 

Legal  Tender  (Horton) 704 

of  France  for  the  precious  metals  so  extensive  as  in  great  measure  to 

control  their  relative  values  (Ingham,  1830) 569 

Demonetization  of  Silver  deprecated,  and  basis  of  understanding  desired  by 

Mr.  Baralis jo 

■*   its  effect  upon  the  world's  value  (Horton) 133  and  note, 

'■  See  lieporl  of  United  States  Commieeion  {Comferenoe  of  1878), 

Denmark :  Coins,  Gold  and  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &.c 101 

Depreciation  of  Silver,  address  of  the  Society  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the....  165-1*^ 

Its  causes  stated  (Society  of  the  Netherland) l!?6 

owing  chiefly  to  Monotaiy  legislation 1?7 

connected  with  appreciatipn  of  Grold  (Giffen) 3ft? 

Desrotonrs.    Noel  Francois  Mathieu  Angot,  author  of  ObservtiUone  o»  the  M<m- 

etary  Operation  of  dOth  October,  1785,  in  France 270-278 

Diagram  showing  quotations  of  Silver  in  Lrondon,  March,  1873-1878 13 

Dollar:  Columbian — ^an  anomaly  in  light  weight  and  low  standard  (Moore, 

1829) 610 

—  Gold,  the  unit  in  Dominion  of  Canada ^ 

'    •    the  unit  of  the  United  States  (Continental  Congress  1765) 449 

^Levantine,  Silver,  of  Austria-Hungary ft? 

*  Mexican,  Weight,  d:c. ;  In  demand  for  fihipment;  Its  value  in  United 
States  (Moore,  1829) 610 

of  Scotland.    Refused  for  taxes  in  England  (Newton ) 319 

Spanish-American.    Estimates  of  amount  comed  annually,  {BulUom  J2&- 

port.'S 370 

Spanisu,  circulating  at  six  shillings  in  the  British  Colonies  since  1704 

(Adams) .' 499 

Lord  Liverpool  on  the  issue  of,   in   England.    (Couw  of  IA0 

Realm.) .^ ....357,  note. 

w- reduction  in  weight  of 447 

-^ (piece  of  eight)  value  in  Massachusetts  in  1750  under  SS  George 

IL,  c.  5 4b 

■^- varies  in  standard  (Gallatin,  1829) S^ 

— Weight  and  fineness.    Commonly  below  weight  (Moore,  18b29)..  GC 

-«-  United  States  Silver,  the  unit  under  the  law  of  1786... 1<^< 

— under  law  of  1792 ;  weight,  &.o ......••• 1'^ 

— in  17ri6(Adam8) *6 

-• in  1792  (Mint  Act) I* 

-^ worth  1  per  cent,  less  intrinsically  than  the  Spanish  milled 

dollar  (Crawfonl,  1820) MJ 

Tablesof  valaeo^inBritishCoinandbankpaper(Adam8,1821).  500,ju1 
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Dollars,  issned  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  1810.    {Bullion  Eeport. ) 370 

weight  of,  assayed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1717  (Jefferson) 441 

Dominion  of  Canada,  currency  of,  coin  and  payter 'JS 

Double  standard :  cheapens  money  and  faciUtates  credit  (Baring,  1B28) 668 

Enclish  Delegates  to  Conference  of  1878,  opposed  to  the  (6os- 

cnen) ^ 166 

Russia  opposed  to  the  (Thoemer) 166 

the  Nations  opposed  to  and  in  favor  of. 

See  Beport  q/w«  United  States  Commission  {Conference  qfltfIS,) 
the  Society  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  in  favor  of  the,  by  interna- 
tional agreement 185-187 

. economists  who  favor  the  (Society  of  the  Netherlands,  &c. ) . .  -  -  187 

rejected  by  Belgium,  (Pirmez) 27 

disapproved  by  Mr.  Broch 28 

Japan  (coinage  of  " yens"),  (Linderman) 140 

United  Stat-es,  under  the  law  of  1786  and  1792 103 

West  Indies,  English  colonies,  recently  abandoned  in  the 39 

Doubloon:  Spanish.     Weight  and  fineness.     Value  in  the  United  States 

(Moore,  1829). 607 

Overrated  in  Havana  and  South  America  (Gallatin,  1829) 593 

Value  in  United  States  in  1776 422 

Ducat:  Austria-Hungary',  Gold  Coin 98 

Russia,  gold  coin.    Value,  weight,  &c 99 

Eagle:  United  States  Gold  Coin;  w^eight,  fineness,  &.c.|  under  law  of  1834  and 

1837 104 

and  subdivisions.  Legal  Tender  in  Dominion  of  Canada 38 

Eagles,  sale  of,  in  London,  1821^  with  charges  for  melting,  assaying,  &o 619-620 

Eight-florin  gold  piece  of  Austna-Hangary 98 

England:  Causes  of  the  dearth  of  Sihrer  in  the  eighteenth  century  stated 

(Horton) 353 

—  greatly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  Silver,  but  adheres  to  the 

Single  Gold  Standard  (Goschen) 51 

Position  on  the  Silver  and  Gold  Question 205«212 

Se«  Ooschen,  Qibbe,  Seecombe. 
Suffering  inconvenience  for  an  abstract  principle  of  ^old  mono-metal- 
ism,  the  use  of  an  overrated  Token  Currency  (Gallatin,  1829) 596 

Variations  in  the  price  of  bullion  between  1797  and  1815  (Crawford)..  528 

would  have  profited  by  free  Coinage  of  Silver  from  the  time  of  Trafalgar 

to  Waterloo  (Horton) 359 

Bank  of.    See  Bank  of  England, 

Bank-notes,  over-issue  of,  effect  upon,  if  Silver  had  been  coined  between 

1798  and  1810  (Horton) 356-358 

— ^ Table  of  amount  under  the  Restriction  Bill  from  1797  to  1809 

{Bullion  Report) 371 

Bullion  Gold  and  Silver,  price  of  (Bullion  Report^  1810) 364-3a5 

"Bullion  Report"  to  the  House  or  Commons  (1810),  extracts  from 364-^2 

Price  of  bulUon 364-365 

Cfold,  the  measure  of  value 366 

Principle  governing  Gold  Coin  and  bullion 366-367 

The  metallic  pound  sterling  taken  for  granted  in  (Horton) 352 

Bullion  and  Coin,  Gold  and  Silver,  table  of,  expended  by  paymasters- 
general  of  English  forces  abroa<l  from  1805  to  1810  {Bvdlion  Report).,         371 

92  per  cent.  Silver,  8  per  cent.  Gold  (Horton,  note) 372 

Coinage  at  public  expense  since  18  Car.  I.,  c.  3  (Lord  Liverpool) 341 

Copper,  only  token  Money  coined,  of  what  it  consists 36 

Gold,  since  1816 863-864 

Gold,   in  United  States,  England,  and  France,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  California  (Rngglcs,  Couf.  1867) 819 

Silver,  coining  of  Silver  fijcst  prohibited  by  Parliament  in  1798 

(Horton) 86 

Prohibited  by  statute,  38  George  III. ,  c.  59  (June  21, 1798) 345-347 

— = Under  56  George  HI.,  c.  68, 1816,  calling  in  old  Silver  Coins  and 

providing  a  new  Coinage  at  ^  shillings  to  the  pound  Troy.    Gold  un- 
limited legal  tender ;  Silver  to  40  shilhngs 373-378 

Coins,  comparative  values  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  United 

States  Coins:  Table 562^583 

Copper 36 

Gold,  resolutions  in  the  Commons  respecting ;  to  be  called  in 

and  recoined  (1774) ;  to  bo  current  by  weight  as  well  as  tale 330-332 

— ^— Lord  Liverpool  upon 341 
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Englaod,  Coins,  Gold  and  Silveri  weight,  finene^Sj  &o 3&-40 

Historical  table  showing  alterations  in  weight  and  fineness  from 

the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  (^rge  IV.,  also,  com- 
parative values 619 

Inquiry  into  the  state  of,  1798  (Ingham,  1830) 587-6ce 

■  Silver,  amount  of  in  the  18th  century • 337-338 

•^— (See  Lord.  Liverpool,) 

Mint,  free  since  18  Car.  IL,  c.  3  (Lord  Liverpool) 341 

See  Mint ;  England. 

Monetary  situation.    See  Sir  James  Steu^ri, 

Ratio  in  1717.     (Desrotours) 271 

in  17^8 15.2  (Steuart) 326 

See  Baiio,  and  Sir  James  Steuart, 

Scarcity  of  Silver  in.    See  Silver. 

Single  Gold  Standard,  statute  establishing,  66  George  III.,  c.  68(1816)  373-378 

and  repealing  18  Car.  II.,  c.  5,  as  to  free  coinage  of  Silver 373 

and  all  statutes  providing  for  Legal -Tender  of  Silver 374 

"  Standard  "  in  its  true  sense,  and  **  Standard  "  as  used  by  Lord  Liver- 

pool and  the  Bullion  Committee  (Hortou^ 360 

'          Statutes :  Counterfeiting,  dipping,  and  dimmishing  the  (void  Coin  pre- 
vented.    13  George  III., c.  71,  1773 329 

Light  Silver  Coins,  importation  of,  prohibited.    14  Greorge  III.,  c.  42..  333-28 

Relating  to  the  recoinage.     (Title)  14  George  III.,  c.  70... 334 

Weighing  Grold  and  Silver  Coin  regulated.    14  George  HI.,  c.  92 334-336 

Stamping  the  weights  for  coinage.     (Title)  15  George  III.,  c.  30 336 

Continuing  prohibition  against  importing  lightSilver  coins.    (Title)  16 

George  III.,  c.  54 336 

Prohibition  continued.    (Title)  18  George  III.  ,c.45 336 

Revived,  38  George  in. ,  c.  59 336 

Made  perpetual  by  39  George  in.,  o.  75 345-3ld 

-^—  See  Gratuit4yu8  Coinage. 

See  Great  Britain. 

-^^—  See  Parliament. 

Legal  Tender  coinage  of  Silver  recommended.    See  Alexander  Baring. 

Exchange:  averages,  1823-1825  (Moore) ;  1827-1828  (t6.) 605,606 

Foreign,  how  computed  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  tables  (1829),  with  remarks 

on  the  par 603-604 

computed  between  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Holland,  and 

Hamburg.     Table 663-6^ 

Rate  of,  between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  and 

London  during  1813,  1814,  18il5,  and  1816 ;  also  between  New  York, 
Boston,  PhiliMielphia,  and  Baltimore  during  same  period.  State- 
ment  552-553 

Rate  of,  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston^on  London, 

from  1814tol817.     Table 646 

Rate  of,  Baltimore  on  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Paris,  from 

1815  to  1829.     Table 642 

»-^—  Rate  of,  Baltimore  on  London  from  1791  to  1829,  showing  monthly 

fluctuations,  with  averages  for  stated  periods 634-642 

Rate  of,  for  GO-day  bills  in  Boston  on  London  from  1795  to  1827,  except 

1823.     Ta^le 614-616 

^^—  Current  rate  of,  in  London  on  Hamburg,  frx)m  1760  to  1829,  and  on 

Amsterdam  and  Paris  since  1705.     Table 643 

Foreign,  in  New  York,  averages  from  1817  to  1829.    Table 617 

Monthly  rate  of,  at  New  York,  1825  to  1829,  on  France,  Amsterdam,  and 

England.     Table 597-598 

^—  Rates  of  foreign,  at  Philadelphia,  from  1788  to  1829,  and  premium  on 

Gold  from  1821.     Table - 6n--613 

I  Premium  or  discount  on,  at  New  York,  1825  to  1829,  on  the  supposed 

ratio  of  15.0069.     Tabk 509,600 

with  England  generally  in  favor  of  the  United  States  until  1821.   Effect 

of  the  resumption  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  raising  (White,  1829). .  628 

-^-^  of  specie  of  Gold  and  Silver  forbidden  in  France  under  heavy  penalties. 

Law  of  1786 265,Kote. 

Exhibits.  See  International  Monetary  Conference  of  1878,  and  International 
Monetary  Conference  of  1867. 

Exports,  British,  not  less  in  quantity  in  1877  than  in  1873,  bat  20  per  cent. 

less  in  value  (Giffeu) 397 
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Exports,  Britieb,  prices  and  qnontities  of,  in  1873  and  1877  oompaied.  Table.  407-408 

Fan  of  Prices,  on  the.    Paper  by  Robert  Giffen  (1879).    See  Giffen 38JM08 

Feer-Herzog.    Mr.  Charles,  (Delegate  of  Switzerland).    RemarKs fSH 

submits  United  States  Government  documents  concerning  the  law  of 

1863  (demonetization  act) 24 

remarks 25 

■  opposed  to  an  international  relation  between  Gold  and  Silver 31-32 

on  export  of  Silver  to  the  Indies ;  stock  of  Silver  in  Germany ;  the 

Indjies.  not  Germany,  the  important  factor 58-60 

as  a  Gold  mono-metalust 60-61 

Declaration  as  to  authority  of  the  Delegates  of  Switzerland 61 

Reply  to  Mr.  Gibbs  and  remarks 70-83 

Reply  to  Mr.  Horton 90 

Reply  to  Mr.  Groesbeck J16,118 

Defends  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  limiting  the  coinage  of  Silver.      •    116 

^-^—  Fears  increased  production  of  the  Silver  mines,  and  declares  Switzer- 
land opposed  to  the  establisliment  of  an  international  ratio 117, 118 

'  Remarks  in  accepting  the  reply  to  the  United  States  propositions 166 

Fenton.  Mr.  Reuben  £.,  (Delegate  of  the  United  States),  chosen  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference 2 

<— ^—  Remarks  at  opening  of  Conference,  and  statement  of  the  position  of 

the  United  States 3-4 

submits  list  of  works  bearing  on  the  Monetary  question 18 

■  remarks 32 

■  offers  statement  of  Coin  and  bullion  in  "treasury  of  the  United  States 

June  20,  1878,  and  remarks 48-49 

^—^  on  the  duration  of  the  Conference  of  1878 95 

'   remarks 136 

■  presents  a  return  qf  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States  during  the  fisc^ 

year  ending  June  30,  1878.     (Exhibit  F) 136 

address  to  the  Conference  of  1878,  closing  the  debate 146-150 

— —  in  the  name  of  the  American  Delegation  present,  makes  response  to  the 

reply  of  the  European  States 167 

concluding  remarks 169 

—  letter  adc&essed  by  him  to  various  monetary  anthorities  of  Eurone, 

and  to  the  American  Ministers  at  Paiis  and  Berlin,  requesting  infor- 
mation, with  responses  received 219-234 

—  letter  to  Mr.  Alph.  AUard,  Director  of  the  Brussels  Mint 234 

Five-franc  piece :  Silver  Coin  of  France  undor  law  of  1803 155 

none  coined  at  Paris  Mint  from  1857  to  1865  (Feer-Herzog) 80 

weighed  and  assayed  at  United  States  Mint  in  1829 603 

'——  Silver  pieces.    Amount  of  them  in  France  (Horton) 85 

distribution  in  Belgium 179-184 

number  of,  found  in  the  19,511  offices  of  account  of  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  France  on  the  14th  of  August,  1878 171-178 

Florin :  Austria-Hungary,  unit  of  coinage,  weight,  &g 97 

Netherlands,  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &,o 41 

-^-^  See  HighUflorin  piece. 

Fluctuations  in  values  of  Gold  and  Silver  chiefly  caused  by  the  want  of  the 

Qo\d  or  SUver  circulating  countries.    (Baring,  1828) ^ 671 

■  in  France  seldom  above  ^Aj  to^  percent 671 

Foreign  Coins  made  Legal  Tender  in  the  United  St<ates  under  laws  of  1792 

and  1834 103 

Foreign  Exchange,  unfavorable  effect  of  (Crawford,  1820) 536-537 

Fortl^nnais.    Francois  Louis  Veron  de,  French  publicist,  author  of  the  First 

Report  of  ilve  Committee  on  Coinage  to  the  Frew^  National  Aeeemhly  in 

1790  (see  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  ^o.) 268 

Forty-franc:  French  Gold  piece  (law  of  1803) 155 

weighed  and  assayed  at  United  States  Mint,  1829 603 

Fould.    Achille,  French  Minister  of  Finance.    Report  on  the  ''Latin  Union'' 

(1865) 781-786 

Four-florin  Gold  piece  of  Austria-Hungary 96 

Fractional  Money,  Swedish  Legal  Tender  in  public  treasuries 102 

Franc :  Monetary  unit  of  France,  weight,  fineness,  &c.  (law  of  1803) 155 

French  Silver,  the  unit  in  Swiss  Confederation 190 

France:  favorable  to  the  Double  Standard,  but  expectant  (see  Say,  Jager^ 

Schmidt,  and  Ruau) 206,207 

*— —  Her  example  in  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency  during  a  revolution 

(Crawford,  1820) 526 
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*  France:  Her  interest  to  prefer  Silver;  reasons  therefor  (de  Fortbonnais) ....  878-^ 
largely  independent  of  other  nations  by  reason  of  peculiar  advan- 
tages securing  to  her  a  balance  of  trade  (Hamilton) 473^74 

Premiums  paid  for  bullion  (surachats),  evil  effects  of  (de  Fortbon- 
nais)    284 

■  Silver  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  invariable  term  of  comparison 

(de  Fortbonnais) S82 

See  Calotme, 

^—  See  Exchange  ^  Specie. 

See  Beport  of  the  (Jammittee  on  Coinage,  j'O, 

Bank  of.    ^ee  Bank  of  France, 

'  Coinage,  free,  though  not  gratuitous;  free,  probably  now  a  right  in 

France  (Horton) 712 

— of  decried  pieces  gratuitous  for  three  months  under  Louis  XIV, 

1679 712,  Note: 

Sat uitous  and  free  for  a  ti me  under  the  First  Republic  ( Horton) .         712 
>ld,  now  coinage  of  Gold,  1785,  value,  fineness,  &o 153-114 

Since  1793 863-8t>4 

new  coinage  of  Gold  under  law  of  1803  (7  Grerminal  An  xi.)----         155 

'  since  the  discovery  of  California  (Ruggles) bl9 

— Gold  and  Silver,  amount  of,  from  17S8  to  1785  (Desrotonrs) 277 

Recoiuageof  1785  in 254-S6r 

Documents  relating  to  the 264-965,  note. 

An  imposition  on  tne  people  (Desrotours) 274 

For  revenue  in  1785  deprecated  (Desrotours) 274-275 

Recoinages  in,  enumerated  and  conmiented  upon  by  de  Calonne.  266-267 

^—  — ; Coiua^ie  Committee  of  1790  recommends  that  the  stamp  on  coins 

shall  certify  to  the  quantity  of  iiue  metal  contained  in  the 

piece 298 

'  a  new,  recommended  by  the  Coinage  Committee  of  1790 298 

< Greater  in  amount  than  any  other  country  because  of  absence  of 

paper  currency  (Gallatin,  18:^) 891 

^-^—  Coinage  system  See  Gaudin  ;  Mirabeau. 

Coins:  comparative  values  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  United 

States  (Table) 58^^83 

Table  of 151 

« Verification  of,  at  the  mints  of  France 1^6 

■  Weight  and  fineness.    Value  in  United  States  (Moore,  1829)  ...         606 

Grold,  a  current  rate  should  be  given  them  as  the  ratio  15^  of 

1785  is  too  high  (Committee  on  Coinage,  de  Fortbonnais,  1790) .         283 
— '— Of  the  Republic,  sale  of  forbidden,  likewise  all  contracts  in 

(Decree,  April  11,  1793) 295 

-^—  Concurrent  circulation  of  Gold  and  Silver.    See  Horton, 
Gratuitous  Coinage  and  abolition  of  Seigniorage  favored  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage  (de  Fortbonnais,  1780) 283-293 

Gratuitous  Coinage  in  see  Gratuitous  Coinage, 

■  ■  Mint-price  and  Mint-ratio  since  1803,  stated  difference  depending  upon 

the  cost  of  Coinage.    (Horton) 686-687 

Monetary  experience  under  the  laws  of  1803,  sanctioning  the  ratio  of 

15J  adopted  in  1785  (Feer-Herzog) 82 

^^—  Monetary  law  of  1803  (7-17  Germinal,  An  XI. )  relating  to  the  Coinage. .. 

Monetary  svstem,  documents  relating  to 153-157 

Ratio:  in  1826  (Stewart) 3!i6 

History  of  the  ratio  of  15i 249-306 

Ratio  15^,  examined  and  condemned  in  Report  of  Committee  on  Coin- 
age to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  in  1790 268-283 

■  Exact  ratio  under  the  law  of  1785  stated 269 

Ruinous  to  trade  (Desrotours) 273 

■  Sends  Spanish  Silver  to  England  in  preference  to  France  (Des- 

rotours)   276 

'  Disastrous  effects  to  flow  from  (Desrotours) 275->276 

Ii\jurious  to  French  industry ;  proof  thereof  (de  Fortbonnais)..  278 

Ratio,  14J  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  1790, 

instead  of  15i  of  1785 280-281 

— — recommended  by  Desrotours  (1785),  by  advancing  the  value  of 

the  Gold  Louis 2B8 

Recommended  by  Dutot  ^de  Fortbonnais) ^ 

_  A  change  in  the,  imperative  in  1785  (de  Calonne) 5B7 

—From  1803  to  1835  (Horton) 686 

— ^— See  Batio  ;  France. 
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P»ge. 
France :  Katio,  Silver,  impossibility  of  making  it  reappear  in  circulation  in 

1866(Fould) 783 

Freedom  of  Coinage.    See  Coinage, 

GaUatln.    Albert,  Letter  to  Hon,  S.  D.  Ingham,  on  the  BelaHve  Value  of  Gold  and 

saver,  Decemher'Sl,  1829 \ 58^-697 

Analytig. 

The  par  of  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  France 590 

Gold  rated  too  low  under  the  French  ratio 590 

15.58  would  be  nearer  correct  in  France 590 

Gold  bullion  relatively  more  valuable  than  Silver  bullion 590 

Hence  greater  seigniorage  on  Silver  at  the  French  Mint 590 

Kelati ve  value  of  Gold  to  Silver  bullion  nearly  15.69 590 

This  about  the  true  average  market  relative  value 591 

Great  coinage  of  France  because  of  her  metallic  currency 591 

Eecent  ratio  of  Silver  bullion  in  FiUgland  15.82,  and  in  France  15.81 •     591 

About  the  same  in  the  United  States 592 

Our  ratio  dependent  on  exchange  on  London 592 

Gold  should  be  slightly  overrated  because  of  unfavorable  exchange.. .  592 

Spanish  Dollars  ore  of  variable  standard 592 

Price  of  American  Dollars  in  Oance 593 

The  Doubloon  overrated  in  Havana  and  South  America 593 

Concludes  that  the  ratio  should  be  between  15.58  and  15.69 594 

Favors  15.6069  to  1 594 

Examines  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  two  metals  as  legal  tender 

and  considers  them  unfounded 595-597 

The  nations  have  always  used  both  metals  advantageously,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  England,  though  sustained  by  abstract  reasoning,  is  not  to 

be  followed 595 

The  fluctuations  are  unimportant  and  need  not  be  considered 595 

May  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  correct  legal  ratio 595 

Advantages  in  an  alternate  standard 59(i 

The  greater  supply  of  Silver 596 

£n eland  has  suffered  inconvenience  for  an  abstract  principle 596 

EvHsof  her  overvalued  Token  cuirenoy 596 

Opposes  a  single  standard  of  cither  Silver  or  Gold 597 

Favors  the  ratio  of  15t  in  1834  (Benton) 695 

Garnier.    Mr.,  Delegate  of  Belgium,  presents  note  on  the  Monetary  System 

of  Belgium,  (Exhibi  A,  Fifth  Session) 109 

Declaration  accepting  the  reply  to  the  United  States  propositions 164 

Gandin.    Martin  Michel  Charles,  French  Minister  of  Finance,  1803.    Extracts 

from  his  Second  Report  on  dnnagcy  26  Brumairey  An  XI 300-s)05 

AwUygU. 

Gold  Coins,  one  third  of  the  specie  of  France ^ 300 

Necessary  to  be  retained  in  the  circulation 301 

Money  ^oes  abroad  as  merchandise •  301 

Grold  corns  should  receive  a  fixed  value  by  law 301-302 

The  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver  should  be  established  with  refer- 
ence to  that  of  neighboring  nations 302 

Ratio  in  England  is  about  1  to  15 303 

This  would  oe  a  proper  ratio  for  France 303 

Batio  of  15^  entails  no  serioas  inconvenience,  and  a  change  to  15 

would  involve  enormous  loss  to  holders  of  Gold 304 

Monetary  unit  should  be  Silver 304 

Cost  of  Coinage  not  to  be  put  upon  the  government 305 

German  Coomieroial  Convention  of  1868  favoring  Monetary  unity  in  the  Ger- 
man States,  single  Gold  Standard  and  Decimal  system 727-728 

German  Imperial  Bank  (Reichsbank):    Report  of  the  United  States  Legation 

at  Berlin  concerning  the,  its  estabhshment,  functions,  privileges,  &c.  223 

not  limited  as  to  amount  of  its  note  issues 224 

required  to  hold  one-third  of  its  note  circulalion  in  current  German 

money 224 

Amount  of  note  issues 224 

Capital,  &c 224 

Summary  of  business 225 

German  States,  Coinage  Treaties,  list  of 779 

Germany :  invited  by  the  Conference  to  attend  its  deliberations 33 

declines  invitation 70 

Influence  of  her  stock  of  silver  for  sale  on  market  price ;  opinion  of 

Mr.  Say 56 

Coinage :  gold,  amount  of  her  recent  gold  coinage  (Giffen) 391 
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Geimany :  Coinage,  Gold  and  nlTer,  amount  of,  and  stock  of  silYer  on  band, 

(Soetbeer,  1S78) " 729-731 

Silver  coins,  amount  per  capita  in  the  Empire 730-731 

Gibbs.    Mr.  Henry  Hucks,  (Delegate  of  Great  Britain).    Remarks 23 

in  reply  to  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  as  to  the  influence  of  the  German  stock  oif 

silver  on  the  market  price 71-73 

Gibraltar,  Currency  in 1.  3tf 

Gifl'en.    Robert^  Paper  on  the  Fall  of  prices  of  €kmmod*He$  (1879) 38M06 

AnalytU, 

In  late  years  there  has  been  a  heavy  fall 389-390 

The  extent  thereof  stated 390 

One  of  the  causes,  the  demand  for  Gold  in  Germany  and  the  United 

States 391 

The  Gold-supply  deficient 392 

Has  beeu  decreasing  since  1852 393 

Increase  of  Population  and  Wealth  and  extension  of  Commerce  require 

more  gold 394 

The  demand  has  begun  to  bear  upon  existing  stocks  of  gold,  causing  a 

faUiuTalues *. 395 

Economising  expedients  not  sufficient 3% 

A  uniform  procress  in  the  demand  for  Gold  to  be  expected 396 

Prices  must  aclgust  themselves  to  the  smaller  supply  of  Gold 396 

British  exports  in  1877  not  less  in  (xnantity  than  in  1873,  though  20  per 

cent,  less  in  value 397 

Gold  and  Silver  have  both  changed 398 

The  fall  in  wages 398 

Effect  of  the  appreciation  of  Gold 399 

Introduction  oi£l  notes  suggested 400 

Other  nations  should  retain  their  small  notes 401 

Silver-using  countries  should  not  substitute  Gold 401 

Gold:  Appreciation,  eflfects  of  (Giffeu) 399 

-^—  of  California  and  Australia,  most  of  it  went  to  the  French  Mint  (Society 

of  the  Netherlands,  &c.) 187 

•^-^—  Tendency  of  nations  to  overvalue,  in  relation  to  Silver  (Horton) 240 

^^—  its  use  fljnong  the  Nations  increasing,  and  its  price  likely  to  rise  (de 

Calonne) 2G2-206 

■  the  Money  of  foreign  Commerce,  less  needed  by  France  than  Silver 

(Desrotours) 271 

—  is  convenient  Money  for  England 271 

more  variable  than  Silver  (de  Fortbonnais,  1790) 282 

■  its  overvaluation  in  England  prior  to  1717  had  caused  Silver  to  be  ex- 

ported (Caswall)  315-316 

portable,  but  paper  still  more  so  (Morris,  1782) 42ti 

IS  liable  to  fraudulent  practices 428 

■  not  less  liable  to  fluctuations  than  Silver  (Ingham,  1830) 576 

■  English  "deceptive "  prejudice  in  favor  of  (Ingham,  1830) 579 

circulation.  Gold  does  not  circulate  freely  with  bank-paper  and  Silver 

(Ingham,  1830) 575 

—  Rise  of  the  Silver  price  of,  from  1770  to  1830  of  8  per  cent,  as  shown 

by  comparative  tables  (Horton) • 701-703 

— —  price  of.    See  Price, 
•  price.     See  Batio, 

■  Production,  great  production  of,  from  1850  to  1856  easily  disposed  of 

(Groesbeck) 114 

decreasing  (TcftZ^,  1852-1875) 393 

— throughout  the  world,  1852-1875,  showing  quinquennial  averages 

and  steadily  decreasing  production  Table 406 

— ^— See  Gold  and  Silver :  Production. 

'            sales  of,  in  London  in  1821-1822,  with  chaises,  &c.  Ta520...... .......  61S 

supply  of^  latterly  not  equal  to  the  demand  (Gifien,  1879) 39:^ 

value,  rising  throughout  the  world  ( liuUUm  Report,  1810) 366 

— ^—  The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  have  raised  the  value  of  (Desrotonrs)  ..  270 

■  Increased  value  of,  from  English  demand  for  resumption.    (Baring, 

1828) 671 

Gold  coin  not  a  legal  tender  in  British  India 36 

Gold  coins  of  the  world,  weight,  fineness,  &c.,  Comparative  Table d-10 

■  in  different  countries,  relative  fineness  of  (Hamilton,  1791) 466 

■  British,  how  rated  in  United  States.    See  John  Quincif  Jdame, 

'  20-franc  and  10-franc  pieces,  their  distribution  in  Belgium ..•••••....•  17^183 
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Gold  Coins:  France  (law  of  1803) 155 

40-franc,  20-£ranc,  and  10-franc  pieces  found  in  the  19,511  offices 

of  account  of  the  financial  administration  of  France  on  the 

14th  of  August,  1878 in-l?7 

Legal  Tender  in  Swiss  Confederation 190 

— — See  England, 

Hecoinage  of.    See  Beooinage. 

Gold  Dollar,  unit  of  value  in  the  United  States  since  the  law  of  1873 104 

Gold-Mono-Met  allism :  in  Europe  must  mean  a  principal  circulation  of  debased 

Silver  (Walker) 76 

Causes  which  led  to  the  policy  of,  in  England  (Horton) 353 

Gold  Standard,  the  Netherlands  forced  to  adopt  (Society  of  the  Netherlands, 

&c.) : 185 

Gold  and  Silver:  used  as  money,  not  by  a^eemcnt,  but  because  thev  are  fittest, 

and  independent  of  the  will  of  the  legislator  (Berenger,  1802) 734-725 

■  circulation :  circulated  together  in  France  for  many  years  after  1726  (de 

Calonne) 261 

coin  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  from  1868  to  1878 222 

■      Consumption  for  other  objects  than  circulation  and  from  wear  of  coins 

(White,  18&)) 625 

Demand  increased  by  legislation  which  fixes  their  Legal-Tender  quality, 

and  sets  in  motion  the  force  of  self-interest  (Horton) 704 

Production:  quantity  of  extracted  from  the  mines  of  America  from 

1492  to  1803  (Humboldt) 650-652^ 

-^— ^ Amount  extracted  firom  the  mines  of  America  from  1492  to  1825. 

Summary.    (Humboldt,  Abbe  Baynal,  Mr.  Ward,  Bullion  Be- 

port) 654 

Average  annual  product  of  the  world,  1761-1830  (Soetbeer) 702 

See  Production, 

Goschen.    Rt.  Hon.  George  J.,  (Delegate  of  Great  Britain),  offers  Report  of 

Inquiiy  in  England  in  1870  into  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  and  Manu* 

script  Note  on  the  Currency  Systems  of  the  British  Empire 18 

Remarks 23 

Declaration  respecting  Great  Britain's  position 32 

Remarks..... 47,48 

Explanation 49 

Inquiry  concerning  powers  of  United  States  Delegates 50 

Defines  position  of  tne  English  Delegates,  and  expresses  his  views 50, 52 

Remarks 70 

The  limiting  of  the  mintage  by  the  Latin  Union  had  contributed  to  the 

depreciation  of  Silver 93-94 

Remarks 150-151 

Accepts  the  Reply  to  the  United  States  Impositions,  but  declares 

against  any  construction  in  favor  of  the  Double  Standard 165-166 

Remarks  at  close  of  Conference  of  1878 169 

Gratuitous  coinage :  what  it  means ;  England  the  first  nation  to  make  coin- 
age gratuitous  and  fh)e  (Horton) 711 

England:  of  Silver  and  Gold ;  English  Statute  of  18  Car.  II.,  o.  5 309 

Statutes  continuing  same  in  force  enumerated 312 

Statute  1  Geo.  III.,  0. 16 312 

Re-enacted  8  Geo.  lU.,  o.  1 314 

Re-enacted  in  perpetuity  9  Geo.  III.,  c.  2  (1768) 314 

France :  gratuitous  comage  and  abolition  of  seigniorage  favored  by  the 

committee  on  coinage  (de  Fortbonnais  1790 283-293 

decreed  by  law  of  8th  Frimaire  An  IV.  (1796) 296 

Great  Britain:  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 

advocates  25-frano  piece  for  international  coinage 383 

Coinage,  Gold,  in,  since  1816 863-864 

Coins  of,  weight,  fineness,  &c.    Value  in  United  States  (Moore,  1829) . .  606 

• Currency  systems • 35-40 

Ratio,  lowering  her  ratio.    See  England. 

See  England, 

Greece  in  accord  with  France  on  the  question  of  standards 207 

Se^  Delyanni, 

"Greenbacks.''    See  Paper  Money, 

Groesbeck.    Mr.  William  S.,  (Delegate  of  United  States),  suggestion  at  close 

of  first  session 6 

Declaration  of,  as  to  objects  of  the  Conference,  and  views  of  United 

States 1^23 
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Groesback.    William  8.,  historical  r^unU  reelecting  United  States  legislation 

concerning  coinage  and  ratio 21 

Explanations 23 

'  Reply  toMr. Feer-Herzog...- 25 

Remarks - 26 

on  Resumption  in  the  United  States 48 

Remarks 49 

—  on  powers  of  United  States  Delegates 50 

Address  to  the  Conference - 109-115 

Urges  concurrent  action  by  the  nations  towards  the  restoration  of  Silver.         1 11 

Surveys  the  field  in  the  light  of  past  events 112 

And  conclndes  that  the  present  time  is  favorable  for  action 114-115 

■  ■  Offers  two  letters  from  Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Exhi- 
bits C  and  D) :  letter  fh>m  Mr.  Lindennan,  Director  of  the  Mint  (Ex- 
hibit E)  139-140 

Requests  an  adjonmment 150 

Further  remarks 151 


Guiana,  British,  Sinsle  Gold  Standard  in 40 

Guinea,  British  Gold  Coin :  its  yaluo  last  a^usted  in  1717  (Desrotours) 271 

' Too  high,  in  opinion  of  M.  Magens 271 

Reduced  to  21  shillings  by  Address  of  Parliament  to  the  King  and  Royal 

Proclamation,  22  December,  1717  (see  Sir  Isaac  Newton) 316 

Value  in  United  States  in  1776 422 

Base,  coined  in  Birmingham  in  1782  (Morris) 427 

French,  value  in  United  States  in  1776 422 

Gurdon.    Mr.  William  Brampton,  Adjoined  Delegate  of  Great  Britain  to  the 

Conference,  invited  to  take  his  seat 18 

Half-Imperial,  Gold  Coin  of  Russia^  fineness,  weighty  &o 99 

Half-Johannes  (Gold),  value  in  United  States  in  ^76 4S 

("Half-Joe")  Portuguese  gold,  weight,  &c 439, note. 

Half-Sovereign,  British  Gold,  weight,  fineness,  coinage,  &o 35 

Hamilton.    Alexander,  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  referred 

to  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog ---.  81 

■  in  favor  of  simultaneous  employment  of  Gold  and  Silver  (Horton)  -  -  - .  87 

■  Gold  not  undervalued  by  him  in  1792.    (C.  P.  White,  Report  of  Com- 

mittee, 1832) 675 

■  Extract  from  Report  on  the  Mint,  1792.    Opposed  to  attaching  the  Unit 

to  either  Gold  or  Silver,  for  fear  of  reducing  one  or  the  other  metal  to 
a  mere  merchandise.    The  quantity  of  circulating  medium  should  not 

be  abridged 106 

■  Beport  on  the  establishment  of  a  Mint.    (1791) 454,464 

AnalytiM. 
The  depreciation  of  the  Dollar,  and  the  unecmal  values  of  coins  of  the 

same  intrinsic  worth  in  different  part«  of  the  Union,  call  for  a  Mint..  455 

Particulars  of  the  discussion  stated 456 

The  Pound  is  the  Unit  of  account 456 

The  Dollar  (old  Piaster  of  Spain)  seems  to  bo  the  unit  in  the  coins 456 

But  the  unit  may  have  been  attached  to  Gold 456 

Weight,  &c.,  of  Spanish  Dollars,  and  a  new  Dollar  suggested 457 

The  customary  ratio  in  the  United  States  between  Coined  Gold  and 

Coined  Silver  is  1  to  15.6 458 

Considers  Gold  overvalued  compared  to  the  actual  proporti&n  in  Europe.  458 

And  that  1  to  15  would  be  the  true  mean 458 

Not  clear  whether  the  unit  is  of  Silver  or  Gold - 459 

Neither  of  the  metals  should  be  preferred  for  the  Money  Unit 459 

Heither,  Gold  rather  than  Silver 459 

Gold  may  perhaps  have  greater  stability  than  Silver 439 

Fluctuations  will  be  rather  in  the  value  of  Silver 460 

Silver  should  not  be  encouraged  merely  because  its  weight  &vors  Bank 

Circulation 460 

The  latter  rather  an  auxiliary  to  than  a  substitute  for  the  circulation 

of  the  precious  metals 460 

Be4ncing  one  money-metal  to  a  mere  merchandise  a  greater  evil  tluui 

the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals 461 

The  quantity  of  circulating  medium  should  not  be  abridged 461 

Effect  of  overvaluing  one  of  the  metals  the  banishment  of  that  whioh 

is  undervalued •.•..•••••••••.•  463 

The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  gpeeie  in  a  country ••.. ....  463 

Local  circumstances  vary  the  operation  of  general prinoiplM.«. •....••  464 
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HamiltoiL    Alexander, — Continned. 

The  ratio  in  Holland  in  1789,  and  in  London 465 

1  to  15  recommended  by  the  condition  of  our  trade 465 

The  legal  should  approximate  the  market  proportion 465 

One-twelfth  alloy  advocated  for  Gold  and  Silver 466 

Fineness  of  the  Gold  coins  of  different  nations 466 

Fineness  of  the  Silver  coins 466-467 

Alloy  in  coins  considered • 467 

The  question  of  Free  Coinage 467 

MintHcharges  in  France  and  Holland 467-466 

Defraying  the  Coinage  by  degrading  the  unit  inadmissible 468 

Diminishing  the  metal  in  the  coins  would  disturb  the  balance  of  intrin- 
sic value  and  affect  prices 468 

Prices  would  rise 469 

The  attendant  evils 469 

Second  method  of  defraying  coinage-expenses  examined  and  preferred.  469-474 
In  connection  with  the  balance  of  trade  and  foreign  exchanges...... ..  469-474 

France  a  peculiarly  favored  country 473 

Having  commonly  a  favorable  1)alance  of  trade,  correcting  errors  of  her 

Mint  system 474 

Arguments  for  and  against  free  coinage  considered 474-478 

Market  price  of  Gold  bullion  in  London  is  slightly  lower  than  the  coin 

value,  notwithstanding  free  coinage 475 

Advocates  difference  of  one-half  per  cf^nt.  between  the  coin  value  and 

the  Mint  price  of  bu llion  for  each  of  the  metals 476 

A  larger  proportion  of  alloy  deprecated - 476-477 

The  unit  in  Gold  and  Silver  stated 478 

Proposed  coins  of  the  United  States  (Decimals) 479 

Advocates  half-cents 479 

Suggests  Dollar  or  Unit.  Dime  or  Tenth 480 

Thickness  desirable  in  tncGold  piece 480 

Does  not  favor  a  coinage  of  Billon 481 

Foreign  coins  to  circulate  temporarily 481 

Uniformity  between  the  Unit  of  Weight  and  the  Coin  Unit  difficult  of 

attainment 482-483 

The  Personnel  of  the  Mint  suggested 483 

The  Remedy  of  Weight  and  Alloy 483-484 

Hengelmiiller.    Mr.  C.  von,  ^Delegate  of  Austria-Hungary).    Declaration  as 

to  his  authority •- 52-53 

Hoffmann.  J.  G. ,  (Doctrine  of  Money  and  S^gns  of  the  TimeSf  1838^1840),  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Horton  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Grold  movement  in  Ger- 
many  703  and  note. 

Fluctuations  of  Gold,  slight  even  under  the  enormous  English  demand 

for  resumption  ((quoted  by  Mr.  Horton) 706 

Holland:  divided  in  opinion  at  the  Conference  of  1878  (see  Society  of  the  Ae^A- 

erlandSj  Vrolik  and  Mces) 206 

' had  Gold  as  the  invariable  term  of  comparison  in  the  18th  century  (de 

Fortbonnais) - 282 

— Coins  of;  fineness,  weight,  and  value  in  the  United  States  (Moore, 

1829) 607 

— —  ratio  (Desrotours) 272 

See  SetherlandH, 

Honduras,  British,  Currency  in 40 

Houg-KoD<;,  the  Silver  Dolfar  sole  unlimited  Legal-Tender.     Currency  at,  &c.      38-39 
Horton.     Mr.  S.  Dana,  Adjoined  Delegate  of  United  States  to  the  Conference. 

Infrotlucod  by  Mr.  Fenton 17 

Reply  to  Mr.  Say 26 

Remarks  on  stock  of  Gold  in  United  States  for  resumption 48 

Remarks 49 

Address  before  the  Conference  of  1878 84-88 

Remarks 91,94 

Kote  on  the  Monetary  legislation  of  the  United  States,  cironlation, 

&c.,  and  Coinage 103-105 

Reply  to  Mr.  Pirmez  and  address.... - 127 

That  Monetary  laws  can  create  a  demand.... 128 

Mr.  Goschen  really  npon  bi-metallio  ground 134 

A  single  Gold  Standard  in  Europe  an  Utopia 134 

— — — *  "  Historical  Material  for  and  Contributions  to  the  Stady  of  Monetary 

Policy,  selected  and  presented''  by • 235-878 
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Horton.    S.  Dana,  letter  to  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts 93f 

Introductory  to  the  stndy  of  Monetary  Policy 239-246 

Introductory  to**  The  Ratio  of  15i  in  France" 349-253 

Was  the  legal  ratio  of  15^  in  France  in  1785  and  1803  created  arbitra- 
rily, or  was  it  the  recognition  of  an  economic  fact  f.... 249-2S3 

-^— ^  Note  on  de  Calonne 2M 

Concerning  the**  Li  vretonmois" - 256 

Concerning  the  ** Pans  pound" 258 

Market  price  of  Gold  in  Paris  after  1779 259 

Concerning  the  price  of  Louis  d'or 260 

Note,  page »b 

Note-memorandum  of  Documents  relating  to  the  French  recoinage  of 

1785 264-265 

^—  Note  on  the  first  Report  to  the  National  Assembly  of  I^nce,  from  the 

Committee  on  Coinage  in  1790 269 

Note  on  de  Fortbonnais 2Qi 

Note 271 

Note  on  the  French  Decree  of  October  «,  1790 293 

Note  on  Gratuitous  Coinage  Laws  of  France 5894-295 

Statement  of  the  Coinage  System  of  Mirabeau -  297-29^ 

Note  on  Gaudin ••.•••.•••.         300 

Note  on  Mirabeau  the  elder 304 

Conclusions  to  the  French  Historical  Contributions.  No  eTidetice  that 

15^^  was  the  market  ratio  in  1785 306 

Hamilton's  adoption  of  15  in  the  United  States  in  1791  justified  by 

the  facts  as  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  French  Assembly  Committee 
on  Coinage,  and  admitted  by  the  Finance  Ministers  under  Lonia 

XVL,  and  under  Napoleon 306 

—  Note  to  Sir  James  St«nart ---         324 

— —  A  correction  of  certain  expressions  of  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  concerning 

the  Monetary  History  of  England,  and  letter  to  him.    iVbte  to 345-349 

Introductory  to  **  The  Bullion  Jtepart  and  the  Silver  QuetUon" 351-364 

Analytia. 

The  Gold  mono-metallism  of  Lord  Liverpool  criticised 351-364 

The  Gold  Standard  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  Silver 3^ 

It  tends  toward  disruption  of  the  worlcrs  v aluations 355 

The  question  of  Gold  V8,  Silver  was  not  fully  argued  in  England  in 

1798,  1810,  or  1816,  and  yet  is  considered  rea  adjudicata 361 

Facts  ignored  by  the  Bullion  Committee 3o3 

Ignorance  of  the  Silver  Coinage  Prohibition  act  of  1796 364 

Note  on  the  expenditures  of  the  British  paymasters  abroad  from  1805 

to  1810 372 

■  Note  on  the  early  law  of  Legal-Tender  in  England,  on  the  statutes  fto- 

viding  for  the  nee  coinage  of  Silver,  and  on  the  **  Standard  of  Eliza- 
beth'"   373,374 

Note  on  the  replacement  of  paper  by  Gold  in  England 380 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold  in  England 365-387 

A  formidable  rise  has  taken  place,  estimated  at  30  per  cent. ;  contrac- 
tion of  the  world's  metallic  circulation   must  stop;   a  Bi-metallic 

Union  is  necessary ;  the  supposed  steadiness  of  Gold  an  error 385-387 

Note  on  the  first  legislation  respecting  the  ratio  in  the  United  States, 

1776 423 

Note  on  the  legal  ratio  inferred  from  Robert  Morris's  Ordinance  of  1782.  4^U 

Note  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  the  establishment  of  a  Money  Unit ....  437 

Noteon  the**  Half  Joe" 439 

Note  on  the  Coinage  Systems  of  Osgood  and  Livingston 449.450 

on  the  Mint  charge  in  the  United  States  in  1786 452,  Note. 

— ^—  Note  on  Legal-Tender  for  fractions  of  payments 453 

Note  on  Hamilton's  selection  of  the  ratio  of  15  in  1791 46<M68 

'  Hamilton  fully  Justified  in  his  choice  by  the  prevailing  ratios  in  other 

nations,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  overvaluing  of  (^Id  in  Spain  and 

Portugal 460-468 

■■           Note  on  the  Official  Par  of  Exchange  with  England  and  criticising  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Adams 493,494 

-^-^  on  the  Report  of  Mr.  Lowndes  in  1819,  relative  to  a  change  of  ratio  in 

the  United  States,  and  Seigniorage  on  Silver  coins 508 

'  Note  on  error  in  Resolution  of  Congress  August  8, 1786)  in  the  value  of 

the  pound  of  Silver •••  561 

■  Note  on  Professor  Soetbeer  and  the  London  Tables  of  ratios 649 
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Page. 
Hortonr   S.  Dana,  the  motives  for  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  16  in  the  United 
States  in  1834-^37. 

Analytts. 
Utterances  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  and  the  leaders  in  Confess  in  reject- 
ing the  proposed  ratio  of  15.(52,  using  the  argument  &om  the  nigh 
ratios  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  countries  instead  of  the  general 

ratio  of  the  world's  demand 685 

The  yield  of  the  Southern  Gold  fields  a  motive  to  raise  the  rating  of    * 

Gold 6H6 

The  ratio  of  16  a  delusion ...-- (386 

15.62  meant  unity  with  France (\86 

Mint  price  now  differing  from  Mint  ratio.    Note 686-6S7 

Advantages  that  would  liavo  attended  a  unity  with  France 687-688 

The  rise  of  the  Silver-price  of  Gold  between  1770  and  1830,  and  its 

causes. 

Analyrit. 

There  was  a  rise  of  Gold  of  8  per  cent 701 

Reasons  for  considering  it  a  rise  of  Gold  and  not  a  fall  of  Silver 701,702 

The  cause  not  in  the  alteration  of  the  supply  but  in  the  demand  for  use 

as  Money 702 

War  demand  gives  a  preference  for  Gold 703 

But  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  advance 703 

The  law  of  1798  in  England  stopped  the  coinage  of  Silver  rather  than 

the  preference  for  Gold .  703-704 

The  forces  of  legislation  in  fixing  the  quality  of  Legal-Tender  increase 

the  demand  and  act  upon  the  entire  force  of  individual  self-interest.  704 

Various  great  acts  of  legislation  about  1800 704,705 

These  acts  tended  to  bring  about  arise  in  Gold 705 

The  high  ratio  of  Spain  seemed  to  justify  the  raising  of  the  French 

ratio  in  1785 705 

In  England  the  rise  in  1798  brought  Silver  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined, 

and  then  Silver  was  proscribed 705 

After  1803  the  influence  of  France,  with  free  coinage  at  the  mint-rate 

of  15.69,  tended  to  raise  Gold  permanently  to  that  ratio 705 

England's  resumption  of  specie  payments  raised  the  value  of  Gold  ....  705 

The  French  Bi-metallic  System  kei)t  up  the  equilibrium  by  furnishing 

Gold  to  England  and  keeping  Silver  in  France,  thus  steadying  the 

exchanges 706 

Reasons  lor  the  extraordinary  steadiness  in  the  price  of  Gold  at  that 

time  as  observed  by  Ilofi&nann 706, 707 

England's  demand  was  for  Gold  at  any  price,  that  of  the  Bi-metalUo 

countries  only  for  Gold  up  to  their  respective  ratios 707 

The  shortsighted  policv  of  the  Gold-favoring  logiHlation 707 

Dr.  Soetbeer's  Tables  of  Sales  of  Gold  in  Hamburg  from  1700  to  1832. . .         708 
Free  and  Gratuit<ms  Coinage  in  France  and  England 711-713 

(See  EngUmdy  France.) 
Concurrent  circulation  of  the  two  metals  in  France  under  the  ratios  of 

14|andl5i 715-717 

Analyrit. 

To  secure  this  end  the  various  French  ratios  were  adopted 715 

Under  the  ratio  of  14f  (1726)  France  enjoyed  concurrent  circulation. 

(Quoting  de  Calonne  and  Gaudin) 715-716 

Which  England  did  not,  because  of  licr  high  ratio,  15.21  at  that  time..  716 

The  Bi-metallism  of  the  United  States,  because  of  our  small  stock  of 

specie,  and  our  ratio  conflicting  with  the  French,  has  not  aided  in 

maintaining  the  steadiness  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals 716 

The  events  stated  which  disturbed  the  par  guaranteed  by  the  French 

Bi-metallic  free  coinage 716 

Facts  showing  that  Silver  did  not  entirely  disappear  in  France  lietween 

1855  and  1^ 716,717 

The  Theory  of  Mono-metalliun  in  1802,  and  extracts  from  the  Second 

Report  of  Citizen  Berenger  on  Coinage ;  Berenger  an  able  atlvocate  of 

the  Single  Standard  (see  Berenger) 723-726 

The  German  Commercial  Convention  of  1868.    The  enthusiasm  for  the 

Gold  Standard  the  product  of  a  literary  agitation 727 

Partial  list  of  Modem  Publicat  ions  on  the  subject  of  Money 737-773 

Sources  from  which  the  list  is  maile  up 739 

Importance  of  the  body  of  Law  and  Legislation  affecting  the  subject  of 

Money 741,742 

S.  Ex.  68—57 
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Horton.    8,  Dana,  the  Position  of  Law  in  the  Dootrine  of  Money 741-737 

The  importance  of  law 741 

That  Gold  and  Silver  are  commoditiea,  and  nothing  elae  haa  been  re- 
garded aa  an  admitted  truth • 743 

That  the  choice  of  a  Money  unit  is  analogous  to  the  choice  of  a  unit  of 

weight 742 

Hence  that  Gold,  the  light-er,  the  nobler  metal,  should  be  the  choice. ..         74:2 
The  United  States,  by  proposing  to  Europe  concurrent  coinage  of  Silrer 

and  Gold,  proclaim  that  human  law  is  a  factor •         713 

The  persecution  of  Silver  is  an  attack  against  the  steadiness  of  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  World's  Money ;  the  remedy  is  alone  in  concurrent 

monetary  legislation •• 743;  744 

Necessity  of  a  reformation  of  monetary  science  ....^. 744 

Civil  Society  means  something  artiticial,  arbitrary^  official ;   Money  a 

constituent  factor  in  the  evolution  of  Society , 746 

Taxes,  tribute^  and  penalties,  with  their  enforcement  by  the  State  ....  746,747 

The  power  which  demands  makes  the  Legal  Tender 747 

Commerce  has  created  a  medium  of  exchangey  and  firom  convenience  nses 

the  same  commodity  as  Money , 747 

The  Money  of  Commerce  and  the  Money  of  the  State  are  materially  one, 

though  the  origin  of  the  unity  is  twofold 747,748 

Legislation  creating  Legal  Tender  affects  the  demand  for  the  commodity 

selected 749 

Through  the  Mint^tamp  the  commodity  bullion  becomes  the  commodity 

Money,  with  eiiforcilue  debt-paying  power 749 

But  this  stamp  is  not  all,  any  more  than  the  uniform  is  the  soldier 750 

'*It  is  impossible  to  establish  an  ud alterable  ratio  between  the  two 
metals"  is  as  true  as  that  '^  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  draw  a  line 

absolutely  straishf • 751 

Nevertheless  machinery  and  engineering-works  are  sucoeiisfully  made 

with  substantially  straight  lines 7S8 

And  no  statesman  should  oe  deterred  by  the  so-called  impoasibLlity  of  a 

fixed  ratio , - 752 

The  unit  of  valuation  must  be  preserved  in  its  purchasing  power 753 

There  is  no  real  ^'standard  or  value,"  only  an  instrument  of  valuatkm, 
under  the  intiuence  of  supply  and  demand,  and  which  must  be  under 

the  const<ant  protection  of  wise  laws , .•         753 

The  position  or  law  is  that  of  a  regulator. 753 

Its  force  is  persistent  like  gravitation .•         753 

A  statute,  hke  a  granite  boulder,  does  not  lose  its  weight  by  lyiuff  still.         754 
In  the  floods  of  Califomian  and  Australian  Gold^  English  and  French 

statutes  might  have  outlawed  Gold 754 

The  statutes  maintaining  Gold  in  its  Monetary  privileges  saved  Gold^  or 

it  would  have  been  where  Silver  is  to-day 751 

An  enactment  of  one  nation  in  opposition  to  the  stronger  laws  of  an- 
other nation  will  fail  of  its  object 756 

Its  influence  upon  demand  or  supply  is  a  (question  of  fact .., 756 

At  present,  in  the  interest  of  lii-metallio  Union,  the  United  State* 

should  coin  no  Silver .^..         756 

Free  Coinage  here,  while  Europe  rejected  Silver,  would  mean  Silver 
Monometallism  and  a  temporary  success  for  Gold-Monometallism  in 

Euroi>e I «.. 756 

"We  should  coin  only  Gold,  but  exert  a  vigorous  Bi^metallic  influence 
to  convince  Europe,  by  the  logic  of  disaster  and  argum^ty  of  the 

necessity  of  the  concurrent  restoration  of  Silver ....••         757 

Money  is  an  institution  of  the  world,  and  must  be  studied  as  a  whole..         757 

■  treaties  for  interchangeable  currency 777-7^0 

■  their  object,  a  fusion  of  currencies  or  mutuality  of  Legal  Tender.....         777 
-^— -  the  policy  of*  the  United  States,  under  the  law  of  1878^  convoking  the 

Conference,  looks  to  the  ^arantee  of  the  equality  or  the  metals,  and 

the  contracting  parties  might  retain  their  nationid  Coins 773 

Humboldt.    Alexander  von,  estimate  of  the  production  of  the.  predonB  melala 

(White) 69&-627 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver  extracted  fiotn  theminee 

of  America  from  1492  to  1803 660-69 

Imperial  Russian  Coin.    See  Balf  ImperidL 
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Indijb.    British,  GoTernment  o£    Besolntlon  (1876) ^....  41W13 

A  fall  in  the  value  of  Silver  not  fo  be  assumed^  prices  do  not  indicate 

it  I  rise  in  the  volne  of  Gold;  three  causes  for  the  divergence  of  the 

Metais  stated 42^413 

— -  The  equilibrium  preserved  by  the  two  metals  hiiying  been  -used  too 

Legal-Tender  Money ...>.. ...^  ^12 

Jree  Coinage  of  Sllve;r  to  continue.    The  standard  of  value  not  to  he^ 

interfered  with.., ,. ^13 

— ^  Bnspension  of  Silver  coinage*  in,  favoired  by  Ciflcutta  !D;(ides  Assoc!** 

tion  (August,  1876) ^ 4U 

See  BritUh  India, 

India  Trade,  effect  of,  in  lessening  the  demand  for  Silver  (Ingham,  830} .....  562 
Ingham.    S.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Ireasury  of  the  United  States.    B^part  respeo^ 

ing  the  relaiive  value  of  Gold  mnd  saver  (1830) «*  SBS^l 

AnalytiM. 

Supply  and  Demand  govern*  the  value  of  the  precious  met^. . ........  658 

But  political  regulations  affect  the  demand J  J. 559 

Weight  and  fineness  of  metal  formerly  only  the  measuse  ..............  559 

Thedebasementofthe  English  Coin ^ \  65&-5(>0 

Of  the  Qerman,  French,  and  Spanish 560 

The  money-unit,  the  Dollar  of  ?75.64  grains,  originated  with  Mr.  Jeffer-* 

son  in  1782 ^.^« .,  660 

Mint-charge  under  the  Resolution  of  1786 ••• .w  562 

The  weight  of  the  Eagle  and  Dollar  under  the  law  of  1792  ............  662 

The  India  trade  has  lessened  the  demand  for  Silver .^«  562 

Supply  and  Demand  regulate  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver .  .^. .  —  563 

The  present  English  mint  and  market  prices  and  the  resulting  ratios  ..  '^>4 
Comparison  between  payment  by  bill  of  exchange  and  shipment  of 

specie 664 

Gold  commanding  a  premium  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  eight 

years,  and  the  premium  which  can  be  borne  by  Gold  before  Sil^^ 

can  be  shipped • Q55 

Fluctuations  in  the  premium  owing  to  the  fluctuation  in- the  values  of 

Grold  and  Silver  in  England .....^ 665 

Average  market  ratio  for  ten  years  in  England  15.6 ..&.« 566 

Monetary  system  of  France  affords  the  best  lights 566 

Her  Coinage  stated  in  United  St-ates  Coin  values,  ratio  15.5.L 566 

French  mint  charge  raises  the  ratio  of  the  mint  price  to  15,69. .« 567 

Gold  can  bear  a  premium  raising  the  ratio  to  1  to  15.^  before  Silver 

can  be  exported  to  France /...... ....j..  567 

Average  ratios  in  England  and  France  stated 567 

Effects  of  restriction  against  exportation  of  Gold  and  Silver 567 

France  and  Elnglimd  r^ectthe  influences  controlling  the  values  of  Silver 

and  Gold  in  the  world 568 

Not  proper  to  clumge  the  mint  «value  of  the  metal  which  has  been  rated 

too  high - 588 

Contracts  in  the  United  States  made  on  the  mint  value  of  Silver. ......  568 

The  easier  chanse  would  be  in  the  value  of  the  Gold..... 568 

But  the  metals  fluctuate  be^nd  control 568 

The  new  demand  for  Gold  in  the  United  States  would  cre^jtlb  a  new 

ratio  in  other  countries 569 

''A  conventional  agreement  between  the  nations  desiring  to  use  l>otb 

Gold  and  Silver  as  Standards  of  value,  fixing  the  same  relati^ 

values^  miffht  avert  such  consequence^".... ....c...... ....  669 

A  relief  possible  in  the  sincle  standard 509 

France  Keeps  both  metals  in  circulation,  and  her  demand,  In  gre4i^ 

measure,  controls  their  relative  values .' 569 

Little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  artificial  regulations  (citing  English 

history) 56^^70 

The  vibrations  of  value  cause  the  alternate  expulsion  of  each  of  the 

metals OTO 

Quotes  Lord  Liverpool  np&n  the  one  metal  Standard.  ^ ^ >...  571 

Considers  mint-price  and  market-price ^ 572 

Objections  to  a  charge  for  coinage 572-573 

Withdrawal  of  specie  checks  over-trading .- 574 

A  small  charge  to  cover  expense  of  Coinage  advocated 575 

Bank  paper  supersedes  the  use  of  Gold *  675 

The  ratio  not  tne  cause  of  the  non-circulation  of  Gold  prior  to  1810,  the 

English  ratio  being  lower •• 576 
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Silver  the  preferred  metal  for  our  cnrrency 576 

Silver  should  be  protected  from  exx)ort  by  a  low  mint-value  for  Gold..         576 
If  a  change  is  made  in  the  ratio,  we  shouid  conform  to  the  regulation  of 

France 576 

Argues  in  favor  of  a  single  standard 577 

The  relative  v(ilue8  <^anuot  be  fixed  by  law 577-57c) 

Two  Standards  futile;  mint  regulations  cannot  keep  Gold  and  Silver 

together 578 

Defects  of  the  English  system  of  one  standard  for  small  and  another 

for  large  payments 578-579 

English  * '  deceptive  prejudice  in  favor  of  Gold  " 579 

Debased  Silver  token  Coinage  an  imx>ofiition 559 

Silver  ought  to  be  the  Standard  measure  in  the  United  States,  and  main- 
tained as  the  chief  material  for  metallic  currency 579 

But  if  there  were  no  paper  convertible  into  the  Standard,  Gold  coina 

would  be  almost  indispensable 559 

Advocates  the  French  ratio,  although  below  the  actual  relative  value, 

so  as  to  preserve  Silver 580 

Concludes  in  favor  of  1  to  15.625  as  the  ratio &fl' 

Circular  of  Inquiry  respecting  Foreign  Coins — weights,  market  values, 

&c.,  of  same ;  rat^s  of  Exchange :  cost  of  transporting  Coin  and  Bul- 
lion ;  premium  on  United  States  Coins ;  exportation  of  United  States 
Coins ;  premium  on  Gold  and  Silver  in  England  during  suspension ; 

relative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver 602-^03 

International  agreement  concerning  unrestricted  Coinage  of  Silver,  unlimited 
Legal-Tender  Money  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  a  common  ratio  proposed 
by  the  United  States  at  the  Conference  of  1878  (see  rropo$iUonsy  ^*c., 

of  United  States) 213 

international  Monetary  Conference  of  1867 : 

-  Larg:ely  responsible  for  the  subsequent  rejection  of  Silver  (Walker)...  74 
— ■ —  Invitation  of  France  to  the  United  States  to  join  the.     (Letter  from  M. 

Berthemy,  French  Minister  at  Washington,  to  Hon.  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, Secretary  of  State,  May  27,  1867.) 799-«00 

— ^ —  Acceptance  by  United  States:  Letter  of  Mr.  Seward 800-j^>1 

— - —  Report  of  the 6«W78 

— • —  Members  present 805-806 

«       Questions  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference 811-812 

«       "Only  a  seed  sown,  the  germination  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen"  (de 

Parieu) 830 

■  Coin  to  bo  adopted.    Debate 865-860 

— * Mr.  Ruggles  desire«  the  25-franc  piece 856-861 

-      "The  Twenty-five   franc  piece   as   an   International   Coin." 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  unanimously,  Prussia  and  others 

not  voting 858 

■      Prussia  declines  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  Coin 858-839 

*      Debate  on  the  15-franc  piece 858 

■      Vot«  on  its  adoption  a  tie,  six  States  not  voting bOO 

"Coins  with  the  common  denominator  of  5  francs  to  have  legal 

circulation  in  the  States  that  are  mutually  bound  by  the 
Monetary  Convention."    Adopted  by  the  Conference  onani- 

mously,  England  and  others  not  voting 8S7 

^-— —  Common  denominator  for  proposed  International  Coinage,  debate  on 

the 818-855 


-*— Whether  the  5  or  10  franc  piece? 833 

-•— Platina  suggested  by  M.  Jacobi 854-865 

— — of  5  francs  adopted  by  the  Conference,  13  to  2,  England  and 

Sweden  voting  No,  Prussia  and  others  not  voting  655 

Communication,  official,  by  France  to  the  several  states  of  the  result  of 

the  labors  of  the  Conference :  answers  desire<l  before  a  fixed  date ;  a 

new  conference  to  be  called  by  the  French  Government  if  necessary. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  unanimously 670-871 

-^•—  Control  over  the  International  Coinage,  as  proposed  by  Baron  do  Hock, 

approved  unanimously  by  tJie  Conference 860 

^— Baron  de  Hock's  principles  as  above,  set  forth 866-866 

-«~  "Creation  of  a  system  altogother  new."    Advocated  by  Mr.  Stas  (Del* 

egate  of  Belgium),  with  a  metric  unit  of  Gold .    815 


-*— This  in  the  interest  of  England  and  the  United  States 816 


•— Decided  in  the  negative  by  the  Conference - •..         821 
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Declaration  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  concerning  the  position  of  England's 

Delegates  at  the  Conference.    They  are  simply  to  listen,  to  study, 

and  to  report 644 

''Diplomatic  conventions*'  hoped  for  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 

Conference 869 

"  Exclusive  Gfold  Standard,  leaving  each  state  the  liberty  to  keep  its 

Silver  Standard  temporarily."    Adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  Jseth- 

erlands  voting  No S52 

Single  Standard  of  Grold  the  basis  of  a  monetary  union : 

(Feer-Herzog) 824 

(Baron  de  Hock) 8J4 

(Wallenberg) - 837 

(Broch) 8J9 

Single  Silver  Standard.    Rejected  by  the  Conference 6'J7 

?r-,j- "Countries  that  have  had  the  Silver  Standard,  as  well  as  those 

^5|l  ^^  *^®  Double  Standanl,  must  stipulate  that  the  relation  be- 

j^dfuA         tween  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  shall  not  be  established  at 
- '"  —  P»         a  rate  too  low  to  permit  the  serious  introduction  of  Gold" . . .         840 
Adopted  by  the  Conference,  Prussia  and  the  United  States  not 

voting 841 

"A  mutual  co-ordination  of  existing  systems : " 

Advocated  by  Mr.  Mees  (Delegate  of  the  Netherlands) 812 

Also  by  Count  d'Avila  (Delegate  of  Portugal),  with  one  Stand- 
ard of  Gold 812-^13 

Favored  bv  Baron  de  Hock  (Delegate  of  Austria)  and  M.  Feer- 
Herzog  (Delegate  of  Switzerland) 814 

Theoretic  metric  solution  impracticable 814 

M.  Jacobi  (Delegate  of  Russia)  adopts  the  views  of  M.  Feer- 
Herzog • 815 

Metrical  proportion  not  indispensable  (Feer-Herzog) .--.-  817 

M.  Meinecke  (Delegate  of  Prussia),  urges  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  system  already  recognized 816 

Prussia  content  with  the  Silver  Standard -  816 

M.  Broch  TDelegate  of  Norway),  favors  the  already-existing 

system  01  the  Latin  Union 818 

Mr.  Ruggles  (Delegate  of  the  United  States),  thinks  the  United 

States  would  reduce  the  Dollar 819-820 

"  Mutual  Co-ordination"  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Conference.         821 

Ratio.    Debate  on  the  proposed,  during  the  transition  to  the  proposed 

Single  Gold  Standard 835^841 

Arguments  in  favor  of  a  limited  minimum  of  relation  so  as  to 

draw  Gold  into  circulation  and  expel  Silver 835-c'41 

Limited  minimum  not  tixed -- 841 

Report  of  M.  de  Parieu.     Sums  up  the  results  arrived  at  by  tne  Confer- 

ence, and  lauds  the  ascendancy  of  Gold  because  of  its  "portability 

and  density" 871*^7 

System  of  the  Monetary  Convention  of  1865  (Latin  Union),  favored  by 

the  Conference  as  a  basis  of  Monetary  unification 821 

**  Types  with  a  common  denominator  for  weight  in  (Jold  Coins  of  iden- 

tical fineness."    Adopted  by  the  Conference 852 

Weight  and  Fineness,  and  identity  of  fineness  of  proposed  International 

Coinage,  debate  on  the 845-852 

Nine-tenths  adopted  as  the  Intemational  Fineness  by  the  Con- 
ference  ^  852 

Litemational  Monetary  Conference,  1878. 

First  Session,  August  10 V14 

Exhibit  A :  Figures  useful  in  the  study  of  the  Monetary  Ques- 
tion, by  Dr.  O.J.  Broch 7 

Exhibit  B,  First  Session:  Diagram  showing  quotations  of  Silver 

in  London,  1873-1878 13 

Second  Session,  August  16  .- 13r-44 

■■  Exhibit  A:  A  stat«ment  of  the  Currency  Systems  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies  (presented  by  Mr. 

Goschen^ 85-40 

Exhibit  B :  Note  on  the  Money  System  of  the  Netherlands  and 

Colonies  (Mr.  Mees) 41 

-■■  Exhibit  C :  List  of  Documents  and  Treatises  on  the  Monetary 

Question,  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Mz.  Fentpn 42 
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Second  Sessioiit  Exhibit  D :  (Presented  by  Mr.  ]^r-Herzo«^.>  Extnusts 
from  Report  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay  Knox,  Deputy 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  April  25,  1870,  relative  to  the  exclusive  Gold  Standard .  43 

Exhibit  E :  Note  eouceming  the  causes  which  led  the  Russian 

Government  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  Silver •  44 

Third  Session,  August  19 47-ft> 

Fourth  Session,  Auffusta2 67-106 

Exhibit  A :  x^ote  on  the  Monetary  system  of  Austria-Hungary..      97-ft) 

Exhibit  B:  Note  on  the  Monetary  Legislation  of  Russia 99-100 

■■  Exhibit  C  >  The  Scandinavian  Coinage  system^  by  Dr.  O.  J# 

Broch IDl-lQS 

■  Exhibit  D:  (Presented  by  Mr.  Horton.) 

>'  L  Note  on  the  Monetary  Legislation  of  the  U.  8.  of 

America,  the  present  state  of  their  fiduciary  ciioula*' 

tion  and  upon  their  coinage  from  1792  to  1877 10^104 

■  n.  Statement  of  the  circulation  in  the  U.S 104-105 

Exhibit  E :  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Mint  of  Alexander 

Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  1792 106 

Fifth  Session,  August  26 107-441 

Exhibit  A :  Note  on  the  Monetary  System  o5  Belgium 137 

Exhibit  B :  List  of  Legislative  I)ocument8  concerning  the  King- 
dom of  Italy 138 

Exhibit  C :  Letter  of  John  Sherman,  Secretaryof  the  Treasury  of 

U.  S.,  to  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck,  July  15, 1878 13» 

*    Exhibit  D :  2nd  letter  firom  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the 

Treasuiy,  to  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck.  July  15, 1878 139 

Exhibit  E :  Letter  from  A.  R.  Linderman,  Director  of  U.  8. 

Mint,  to  Hon.  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  July  19, 1878,  relating  to  the 
Japanese  "Yen"  or  Trade-Dollar 140 

■  Exhi hit  F :  Statement  of  Coinase  executed  at  the  Mint  of  the 

U.  S.  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878  (presented  by 

Mr.  Fenton) 141 

Sixth  Session^  August  28th 143-157 

Exhibit  A:  Document's  relating  to  the  Monetary  System  of 

France: 

Declaration  of  the  King  fixing  the  value  of  Gold  relatively 
to  Silver,  with  an  ordinance  for  a  new  Coinage  of  tha 

Gk)ld  Coins,  October  30, 1785 153-154 

Monetary  law  of  1803  (7-17  Gk^rminal,  An  XL) 155-156 

Synoptical  table  of  French  C^ins 157 

Seventh  session,  Aucust  29 161-193 

^  Exhibit  A:  investifatUm  inio  the  Mometary  Circvlaftaii  in  France: 

— —  — — ^able  I.    Giving  the  number  of  20-franc  and  10-franc  Gold 

pieces,  and  of  Silver  5-frano  pieces  found  in  the  19,511 
'  ofiloes  of  account  of  the  financial  administration  of 

France  on  the  14th  August,  1878 171-172 

(Table  n.    Showing  the  foreign  20  and  10  &ano  Gold 

pieces  found  in  same  at  same  period 17^174 

— «>l^ble  IIL    Giving  origin  of  foreign  Silver  &-frano  piecea^ 

found  in  same  at  same  time 174-175 

-»*«'Q?able  IV.    Showing  the  number  of  30-frano  iSleoes  coined 
in  France  firom  1803  to  1878,  and  the  number  found  ia 

the  above  offices  on  the  date  given 176 

^able  V.    Showing  the  number  of  French  C^ld  10-fran» 
pieces  coined  in  France  (1850-18G9),  and  number  found 

in  the  above  offices  on  the  date  given ...,         177 

'^able  VI.  Showing  the  number  of  Silver  5-frano  piecea 
coined  in  Fiance  from  the  year  IV.  to  1878,  and  th& 
number  found  in  the  above  offices  on  the  date  given  ...         179 

-  flxhiVit  B :  Investigaiion  into  the  Monetary  Cireulaium  in  ftflj^nm.         179 

-  m^-.^^  I.    Distribution  of  coins  according  to  their  origin 180 

t      «    '.n.  Proportion  of  Belgian  and  French  coins  according  to 

their  date 181^84 

.  Exhibit  C :  Address  of  the  Society  of  the  Netherlands  fbr  the 
Promotion  of  Industry  to  His  Majesty  the  King  (translation  by 

Hon.  (5eo.  Walker) 185-4S9 

Exhibit  D :  Note  on  the  Monetary  Legislation  and  on  the  fabri- 
cation,  of  tho  money  ia  the  Swiss  Coulbderatiou  ainoo  1850 190-191 


^ 
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Page. 
Iniemational  Monetary  Conferenoe,  1878— ContinaedL 

Seventh  Session,  Exhibit  £ :  Docoments  relating  to  the  Coinage  in  the 

Scandinavian  countries,  &c ^ 192 

American  Commissioners'  Report,  Appendix 217 

International  Monetary  Conference  urged  by  the  Society  of  Netherlands,  &c.  188 

Italy,  Delegates  of,  at  Conference  of  1878,  declare  that  International  Lecdsla- 

lation  could  establish  the  relation  of  value  between  Gold  and  Suver.  164-165 

Favorable  to  the  double  standard  (See  Musconi  and  Baralia) 207 

Jagerschmidt.    Mr.  Henri,  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference.  2 

Remarks 32 

Remarks  concerning  the  invitation  to  Germany  by  the  Conference.. ..  33 

JeflGerBon.    Thomas,  Notes  on  the  estahUahment  of  a  Mmtetary  Unit  and  of  a  Coin- 

agefortke  tlnited States 437-^43 

Andlyiie. 

Circumstances  to  be  considered  in  the  Unit • 437 

The  Spanish  Dollar  fulfils  the  conditions 437-439 

The  Decimal  System  commended 437, 438 

Coins  to  be  struck 438 

Objections  to  Mr.  Morris'  proposed  unit  of  1440th8  on  account  of  its  mi- 
nuteness   .' 440 

Dollars  of  different  weights 441 

Alloys  of  difierent  countries  stated  and  proportion  suggested  for  coinage 

and  plate ! 441 

The  ratio  (proportion)  between  Gold  and  Silver,  a  mercantile  problem.         441 

States  the  legal  proportion  in  England,  France,  and  Spain 44 1 

We  should  take  an  average  ratio 1.. 441-442 

15  for  1  may  be  eligible 442 

Alloy  favored  for  Gold  and  Silver  coin  (iV) 442 

Proposes  an  ordinance  in  accordance  with  tht^  above  views 443 

■  Letter  to  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  latter's  Report  on  the  Mint.  Con- 
curs that  the  unit  should  stand  on  both  metals,  and  agrees  to  the  pro- 
portion recommended  by  Hamilton.    Makes  suggestions  against  reduo- 

ine  the  value  of  the  Dollar 486 

Johannes  (Gold).    Value  in  United  States  in  1776 .- 422 

Journal  of  Conference  of  1878 1-193 

Kaason.    Hon.  John  A.^  Extracts  from  his  Beport  of  Committee  on  Coinage,  ^*o. 

(1866),  concerning  a  common  standard  of  International  values 791-794 

Suggests  a  conference  at  Paris  in  1867 793 

The  unit  must,  in  all  countries,  contain  an  equal  amount  of  Gold  (or 

Silver)  with  nxed  proportion  of  alloy 793 

Knox.    John  Jay,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  (U.  S.).    Extracts 

from  Report  and  Correspondence 43 

— ^—  Statement  of  paper  money 105 

Ereuzer,  fractional  coin  of  Austria-Hungary 97 

Kue&tein.    Count  Yon,  (Delegate  of  Austria-Hungary).    Remarks 69 

Accepts  the  reply  to  the  United  States  Propositions ......  164 

Declaration  in  accepting  the  Reply  to  tbto  United  States  Propositions..  1()7 

Labor  better  off  when  prices  are  falling  (Prof.  Rogers) 389 

Lardy.    Dr.  Charles  Edward,  (Delegate  of  Switzerland).    Remarks 5 

Remarks 6 

■            Presents  Documents  concerning  Monetary  System  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration   18 

■  Presenta  Votei)n  the  Monetary  System  of  Switzerland  and  Statement 

of  the  Coinage  (Exhibit  D,  Seventh  Session) 162 

'*  Latin  Union":  the  Treaty  creating  the  (1865),  and  supplementuxy  Treaty 

Declarations .- -^....  779-780 

Treaty  of  Dec.  23, 1865. 

Present  attitude  of  members  of,defined  by  Mr.  Say 55 

— ^-^  Silver  Coinage  imder  the  (Baralis) 89 

Policy  of,  defended  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog*. 116 

Belgium  in  the VXi 

Second  Treaty  drafted  in  Autumn  of  1878 735 

— —  Origin  (1665).    Report  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  by  AL  AchiUe  Fould, 

Minister  of  Finance  (1866) 781-786 

The  i^uantity  and  depreciation  of  Grold  in  France 781-782 

The  introduction  of  Silver  Token  Coins  of  small  denominations 782-78:) 

Silver  could  not  be  made  to  reappear  in  lYance  in  1865 78:i 

Induences  leading  to  the  Union 784 

The  Conference  called;  and  the  Treaty  signed  Dec  23>  1865 765 
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**  Latin  Union" — Continued. 
■  Treaty  constituting  the  (December  23,  18G5.) 

Bynoptit. 

Tho  contracting  States ••  767 

Coinago  of  Gold  and  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &c.y  of  Coins,  includ- 
ing tho  legal-tender  5-franc  Silver  pieces • 788 

Silver  "  Token  "  coinage,  weight,  fineness,  &c .-... 7HH 

Legal  Tender  to  50  francs 7SS 

Receivable  by  the  Banks  up  to  100  francs 768 

Redeemable  by  the  Governments  in  Legal  Tender  in  sums  not  less  than 

100  francs 7H9 

Token  coins  6  francs  -per  capita 7t*9 

Treaty  to  I'cmain  in  force  till  January  1, 1880,  with  provision  for  renewal.  789 

—  United  States  invited  by  France  to  loin  the,  (L«?tter  of  M.  Berthemy, 

French  Minister  at  Washington,  to  Hon.  "Wm.  H.  Seward,  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  January  4,  18G7) 795-798 

Response  of  the  U.  S.    (Letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  M.  Berthemy) 798-799 

Laveleye.    Emile  de,  Letter  to  R.  E.  Fcnton  concerning  Monetary  affairs  of 

Belgium 228-229 

lia w,  position  of,  in  the  doctrine  of  Money  (Horton) 741-757 

Law.     See  Legislation, 

Law9,  of  great  nations  give  the  value  io  Gold.    (Benton,  1834) 091 

Legal  ratio.    See  Ratio.  ^ 

Legal  Tender :  Austri o-Hungary,  notes  that  are  legal-tender  in • 97 

Canada,  Silver  coins  are  legal-tender  in,  to  $10 36 

England,  Silver  coins  are  legal-tender  in,  to  forty  shillings 36 

formerly  part  of  royal  prerogative  to  declare 373,  note. 

silver  only,  to  40  shillings  (56  Geo.  IIL,  c.  68, 1816) 377 

lYance,  coins  that  are,  in 157 

Germany,  silver  remains  legal-tender  in,  temporarily  since  the  new  im- 

perial coinage  (1871-^3) 734 

Great  Britain,  silver  coin  not  legal-tender  in,  exceeding  £25,  except 

by  weight  (Stat.  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  42) 332-333 

coins  that  are  legal  tender  in  the  United  Kingdom 3»-40 

Hong-Kong,  Mexican  dollar  sole  legal  tender  at .^..•...       3^-39 

Japan^  the  yen  or  trade  dollar  in 140 

Scandinavian  Union,  fractional  Silver,  and  amount  authorized  to  be 

issued  by 101 

United  States,  foreign  coins  that  have  been,  under  United  States  laws..  103 

foreign  Gold  coins  not,  after  1819  ( Adams^ 497 

Coinage  of  Silver  on  the  French  ratio  recommended  for  England  (Bar- 
ing 1828) 667 

Fractions  of  i)ayment.    Copper  coins  in  United  States,  to  the  Govern- 
ment five  per  cent.  (1780) - 453 

The  Ryder y  gold .  in  the  Netherlands  for  one-third 453,  note. 

French  copper  1"^ 453,  note. 

Grovemment  pai>er  in  Portugal  for  one-half 453,  note.. 

Legal-Tender  Notes  United  States.     RcdcmptioTi  of,  under  law  of  1875 104 

Legislation :  Bi-metallic,  as  creating  a  demand  for  Gold  only  up  to  the  ratio  of 

the  mint  price  (Horton) 707 

control  largely  tne  demand  for  the  money  metals  (Horton) SMi 

fixing  what  metal  shall  bo  legal  tender  increases  the  demand  and 

stimulates  the  self-interest  of  individuals  ( Horton) 704 

Various  groat  acts  of,  affecting  tho  values  of  Gold  and  Silver  about  the 

year  1800  (Horton) 704-785 

Levantine  silver  dollar  of  Austria-Hungary --•  t*^ 

Limitation  of  silver  coinage  in  the  ' *  Latin  Union  " 7:U 

Liuderman.    Dr.  A.  R. ,  on  Gold  Standard  in  the  United  States 43 

Statement  of  coinage  in  United  States  and  estimate  of  stock  of  precious  , 

metals  in  1876  and  1877 * 105 

concerning  the  Japanese  "  yen "  or  trade  dollar 140 

Liverpool.    Charles,  Earl  of.  Estimate  of  amount  of  English  Silver  Coinage ....  337 

Letter  to  the  King  on  the  coins  of  the  realm  (lH(Xi) 339-313 

The  Silver  Coinage  was  diminished  and  the  Gold  coins  deficient  in 

weight  in  17G0 340 

His  suggestions  concerning  a  recoinage  as  approved  bv  King  and  Parlia- 
ment.   Gold  coin  to  be  regulated  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale. ......         341 

His  Gold  monometallist  theorj'  (Horton) 354 

Quoting  Sir  William  Petty  and  Mr.  Locke,  that  the  principal  meatore 

of  property-should  be  made  of  one  nietal  on  ly  (Ingham,  1830)  ...•••.•••         S71 
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Liverpool.    Charles,  Earl  of— Continned. 

His  statement  of  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  the  most 

ancient  times 655 

Livingston.    Walter,  Coinage  system  proposed  to  Continental  Congress,  1786 . .  44^-450 

Livre  tonmois.  pound  of  Tours  (France) 256  and  note. 

Louis  d'or:  gold  coin  of  France,  and  subdivisions,  recoinage  under  ordinance 

of  1785 154 

Recoinage  in  France  in  1785 256-266 

-^—  Old,  amount  recoined  under  law  of  1785,  and  amount  lost  by  exporta- 
tion or  moltinj^  down  (do  Calonne) 260  andnoto. 

Premium  paid  for,  in  Paris  before  1785  (de  Calonne^ 260 

'    Benefits  from  the  recoinage  of,  in  1785  (de  Colonne) 264-266 

("lewidors")  taken  but  at  178.  by  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 319 

Ureat  quantities  of,  thou  came  to  the  English  Mint 319 

Lowe.    Rt.  Hon.  R.,  Extract  from  Speech  on  Intemaiional  Coinage  and  Standards 

(1869) 381-382 

No  International  Coinage  on  the  Double  Standard 381-382 

France  disposed  to  accept  the  Single  Gold  Standard 381-382 

Suggestions  as  to  an  international  gold  coin 382 

Lowndes.    Mr. ,  Extract  from  his  Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  (1819) 
on  the  expediency  of  a  change  of  ratio  and  seigniorage  on  silver 

coins 502 

Magens.    Magens  Dorrien.  (1753)  English  ratio  of  Gold  too  high,  price  of 

the  guinea  should  oe  lowered  (Desrotours) 271 

(1804)  On  the  scarcity  of  small  Silver  money  in  England 328,  and  note. 

Malta:  currency  in 37 

Marc 285,  note. 

Mark,  the  new  German  Gold  and  Silver 733-734 

Market  price  and  mint  price  of  bullion  considered  (Ingham,  1830) 572 

Gold  bullion  in  Loudon  less  than  the  coin  value.    Why  f    (Hamilton, 

1791) 475 

Gold  coins  in  the  Paris  market  in  1785  (de  Calonne) 259,  and  note. 

Staudartl  Gold  and  Silver  in  London  from  1760  to  18-29.     Table 647-648 

Market  ratio  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Paris  October,  1785,  and  in  London  in  July 

and  August,  1785,  below  the  legal  ratio  of  the  French  recoinage  (de 
Calonne) 261,  and  note. 

■  cannot  alone  serve  as  guide  in  fixing  a  legal  ratio 261,  and  note. 

in  Paris  after  1779  (Horton) 260,note 

Massachusetts  Bay.    Province  of,  Act  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  and  En- 
glish coins  in  (23  George,  II.,  c.  5) 417-419 

Mauritius,  Currency  in L 39 

Mees.     Mr.  W.  C,  (Delegate  of  the  Netherlands).    Presents  note  on  the  Mone- 
tary legislation  of  the  Netherlands 18 

— — •  Declares  his  instructions 53 

^— ^  Deprecates  the  general  demonetization  of  Silver 54 

Remarks 92 

Unable  to  attend  concluding  sessions  of  Conference 109 

Letter  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Fenton,  transmitting  documents  relating  to  the 

Bank  of  the  Netherlands 227 

Members  of  the  Conference  of  1878.    List  of 195-200 

Merle.    W. ,  Evidence  as  to  the  premium  for  Silver  in  England  in  1810  (Bullion 

Report) 368 

Metallic  currency,  amount  of,  does  not  necessarily  increase  in  a  ratio  with  the 

increase  of  trade  (White,  1829) 625 

Mexico:  Dollar,  weight,  in  doniaud  for  shipment,  value  in  the  United  States. 38-39,610 

Sole  legal  tender  at  Hong-Kong 38-39 

Mines,  United  States,  Silver  ami  Gold.    The  United  States  Government  not 

interested  in  the  working  of  (Groesbeck) SO 

Mint:  Australia,  at  Melbourne,  in  Victoria,  and  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales, 

open  to  the  Coinage  of  (jold • 38 

Belgium.    See  Proposition, 

China,  at  Hong-Kong,  abandoned  in  1869 39 

-^^—  Denmark 103 

-. Denmark,  fabrication  at 192 

England,  amount  of  Grold  Moneys  coined  at,  from  1797  to  1809  (Bullion 

Report) 370 

England,  regulations  respectinff 3&-36 

obliged  to  receive  all  Gold  for  coinage  at  fixed  rates 35 

■  receives  small  brokerage  for  couiing - 3^ 
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Mint:  England  cbarges  only  actual  expenses  of  prodncing  token  coins  for 

tlie  coluniea.    Note  (Goschen) • 40 

*•          France,  directors  to  receive  plate  for  coinage  (1769) 2di 

■■           National  and  foreign  specie  and  ingots  (1791) 296 

•          Equal  amonnt  of  grains  of  coined  Money  to  be  given  for  Bnllion .  S% 

■  ■         India,  Calcutta  and  Bombay  coin  Gold  and  Silver 3^-37 

Ni  Mexico,  coinage  at  tbe,  from  1804  to  1810,  and  at  various  Mints  up  to 

1825.     Table €53 

—  Norway.. - -.  10* 

Norway,  fabrication  at • 19Gft 

■  Russia,  regulations  and  cbarges  respecting  tbe  refining  of  Ck>ld  and 

Silver 100 

Sweden lOe 

Sweden,  fabrication  at - - I9t 

" Switzerland,  bas  never  coined  Gold 191 

United  States,  founded  under  law  of  1792 1U3 

— — under  tbe  original  law  of  1792.    Fineness  of  Gold  and  Silver  at 

tbe,  coinage  of  tbe  (Adams) 496 

— — —  See  Samiltou. 

Mint  cbarge,  principles  of  levying,  examined  (Hamilton) 46^-474 

Removal  of,  equal  to  a  premium  on  tbe  export  of  mercbaudise  (de  Fori- 

bonnais) 8ti9 

■  ■   '       Seigniorage  or  Brassage  desirable,  under  tbe  Double  Standard,  to 

counteract  tbe  tendency  to  melt  down  one  or  tbe  otber  metal  (Baring, 

1828) 670 

»   ■       on  coins  of  various  nations.     Table 630-633 

-—^>  Austria-Hungary,  for  coining  Gold  and  Silver 9^ 

— Belgium,  on  Gold  and  Silver 137 

■  '         Bombay,  seigniorage  on  Gold 37 

Calcutta,  seigniorage  on  Gold 37 

■  Denmark ••.••  102 

England,  none  since  18  Car.  XL,  c.  3  (Lord  Liverpool) 341 

under  law  of  1816 376 

■  ■  ■       actual  cost  of  Coinage  only  cbarged  by  tbe  Royal  Mint  to  tboeo 

Britisb  Colonies  baving  Subsimaiy  Coinage  of  tbeir  own 40 

Seigniorage  on  Subsidiary  Coins 36 

/           France,  under  law  of  1803 15S 

— — Cost  of  Coinage  not  reckoned  in  tbe  par  of  excbange  (de  Fort- 

bonnais) S88 

■  ■ 1872,  stated  and  commented  on  by  Robert  Morris 4:i9 

stated  (Ingbam,  18:^) 5«6 

■'         on  Gold  and  Silver  since  1803  (Horton) 687,  not* 

"  ■        France :  Seigniorage  reduced  by  Turgot,  and  tbe  result  sbown.    (Dearo- 

tours) 273yiiote 

in  1771  and  1785  (Desrotours) 274 

under  law  of  1785  sbould  be  reduced  to  tbe  rat«  of  1771..  874,275 

(de  Fortbonnais) 5W4 

none  in  France  under  Colbert,  1679 iW5 

on  Gold  and  Silver  stated  (GaUatin,  1829) 590 

Germany  in  new  Imperial  Coinage 71X3 

Japan  (Linderman) 140 

Norway Ittt 

Russia,  none..... 100 

-* Sweden lOi 

United  States,  1786  (Horton) ...453, note 

under  law  of  1780  (Ingbam) 562 

none  under  tbe  law  of  1792 103 

under  law  of  1853 1(M 

under  law  of  1873 104 

under  law  of  1875 104 

Mint-price  of  Bullion,  Gold  and  Silver,  at  |  per  cent,  below  tbe  coin  vaiaey 

advocated  by  Alexander  Hamilton  (United  States,  1791) 476 

Mirabeau  condemns  Report  of  Coinage  Committee  of  tbe  Fr^cb  KationiU 

Assembly  of  1790,  and  proposes  a  coinage  system 297-299 

Tbe  ratio  a  useless  question  and  one  not  to  be  acted  upon;  to  be  left  to 

tbe  cbances  of  conmierce. ...... 2S6 

Money  a  measure 29rt 

Universal  money  practicable 299 

Silver  to  be  tbe  constitutional  money  of  I-Vauce 299 

Gold  and  Copper  for  additional  signs  as  trade  coin •....^..  299 

No  seigniorage .•••••  •••.••••..  ...•••  ***** 
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Mirabean,  the  elder  (Tonnean^.    ObseiVatioiiB  on  Second  Report  of  Committee 

on  Coinage.    The  ratio  of  1785  in  France  was  too  high '30^,  note 

Mohnr,  Gold  coin  of  BritiBh  India 36 

«Moidor8,  Gold  coin  of  Portugal  circulated  in  west  of  England  (Newton) 319 

value  in  United  States  in  1776 422 

Monetary  functions  of  Silver  as  well  as  Gold  necessary  to  be  maintained,  but 

to  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each  state.    See  Beply  of  the 

Burapean  Delegates,  ^o. 
Monetarv  laws  can  create  a  demand,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  create  values 

(Horton) 128 

Monetary  policy,  study  of.    See  Horton, 

Monetary  propositions  concerning  Coins,  relative  value  of  the  metals,  &o. 

(Sir  James  Steuart,  "Principles  of  Political  GEconomy") 719-722 

Monetary  unity :  (Grerman  Commercial  Convention,  1868) 727, 7*28 

■  under  the  Roman  £mpire  and  in  the  13th  century  (de  Parien) 810 

'  must  extend  to  subdi visionary  coins  (M.  Broch,  Conf.  1867) 818 

Money:  a  measure  (Mirabeau) 298-299 

■  Influence  of  law  on,  increasing  Legal  Tender  (Horton) 741-757 

■  Partial  list  of  modem  publicationa  on  the  subject  ofj  (Horton) 737-773 

See  Prin4siple8, 

Mooey-metals :  Tne  demand  for  the,  for  use  as  money  governs  chiefly  their 

relative  market  rate  of  exchange  (Horton) 244 

Other  influences  are  secondary 244 

Demand  for,  may  be  controUed  by  legislation 244 

Money-supply,  ^Uminution  of,  disastrous  T  w  alker) 78 

Moneys  of  account  of  different  nations  valued  in  hundredths  of  United  States 

Silver  Dollar(ra6to) 58^587 

M(Hio-metallism :  defended  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog 81 

■  The  theory  of,  examined  by  Mr.  Horton 132 

— -^—  in  strict  sense  advocated  by  only  three  Delegations  to  the  Conference 

of  1878 205 

Mooie.  Saml. ,  (United  States  Mint).  Letter  to  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham  in  reply  to 
circular  (see  Ingham)  giving  statements  of  weight  and  fineness  of 
Foreign  Coins,  Exchanges,  l^ansportation  of  Coins  and  Bullion,  ratio 

of  Gold  to  Silver  (1829) 603-610 

MoRia^  Robert^  Superintendent  of  Finance  (United  States) ;  his  coinage 
scheme  m  1782. 

examines  the  ratio  in  different  countries  and  standards 428 

One  metal  for  the  standard 428 

Gold  portable,  but  paper  still  more  so 4^ 

United  States  Money  standard  should  be  affixed  to  Silver 429 

French  coin  not  exported  because  of  the  heavy  mint  charge 429-4:10 

Price  of  coining  should  be  defrayed  by  the  coinage 430 

A  very  small  mon^-unit  desirable,  with  the  Decimal  system 4:^.0 

The  1440th  part  of  a  Dollar  recommended  as  a  Unit 4c^0 

Coins  suggested 431 

■        Proposed  Ordinance  for  ^e  Valuation  of  Foreign  Coins  by  weight 433, 4:vt 

Natal.    Currency  in 38 

National  Bank  Notes.    Amount  oi^  in  United  States,  November  1 ,  1877 105 

National  Banking  System  outlined  by  Mr.  Crawford  in  1820.    See  Crawford. 
Netherlands:  Adarees  of  the  Society  of  the,  &c.,  to  the  King  oonceming  the 

depreciation  of  Silver 185-189 

■  cannot  abandon  the  Single  Gold  Standard  (Mees) 53 

■  *  divided  in  opinion  at  the  Conference  of  1878  (see  Netherlands,  Society 

ofthe,  Vrofik&Mees) 208 

■  "■■Gold  used  as  the  invariable  term  of  comparison  in  Holland  in  the 

eighteenth  century  (de  Fortbonnais) 882 

Bank  of.    See  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  * 

■  Coins,  Silver  and  Gold ;  amount  of  metallic  stock :  the  unit  is  the  gold 

contained  in  the  piece  of  10  florins  (Mees) 41 

i— coins,  fineness,  weight,  and  value  in  United  States  (Moore,  1829) 607 

ratio  (Desrotours) .t.272 

Newfoundland,  single  Gold  Standard,  and  Coins  in  use 37 

Newton.    Sir  Isaac,  Master  of  the  English  Mint ;  his  reports  concerning  the 

Gold  and  Siver  Coins  (1717) 317-321 

The  Guinea  worth  onl^  about  209.  6(2 317 

Gives  the  ratio  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France 317 

Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  China,  and 

Japan 318 

Givea  the  ratio  in  aH  Europe  aa  14}  to  15 318 
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Newton.    Sir  Isaae — ContinuecL 

Advises  taking  10  or  12d.  firom  the  Guinea •—  3*3 

6(1.  taken  off  would  dlminisli  the  export  of  Silver  Coin ^' 

The  scarcity  of  Silver  will  cause  Gold  to  fall  of  itself »» 

Reports  Gold  and  Silver  Coinage  at  the  Mint  1701-*17 -.•  3::' 

cited  by  Desrotours --......,----. Ti\ 

New  Zealand,  currency  in 3c 

''Normal  x>rice  of  Silver,"  remarks  of  Mr.  Walker  upon  the,  as  understood 

by  Mr.  Goschen 7T 

Norway :  Coins,  Gold  and  Silver,  weicht,  fineness,  &c 1'^ 

Noyes,  Edward  F.  (United  States  minister  to  France).    Letter  to  Hon.  Beuhen 

E.  Fenton  transmitting  document  concerning  the  Bank  of  France .— .  ©' 
Osgood.    Samuel^  Coinage  system  proposed  to  continental  Confess,  1786..-.  449, 4o<' 

Overvaluing  one  of  the  Money  metals ;  effect  considered  (Hamilton) 4 S 

Ovid.    In  praise  of  Gold  Money.    (Quoted  by  de  Parieu ;  Conference  of  1867).  STo 

Paper  Currency,  United  States,  funding  of.    See  Crawford, 

Paper  Money.    Its  nature  and  requisites  examined.    See  Cratcford, 

Belgium,  issue  of,  amount,  &c.,  and  coin  reserves -- 238,229 

England,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England 236 

its  replacement  by  gold  in  England  raised  the  rating  of  gold 

(Hoffmann,  1832) ..? T 7.. ..:...  J?> 

France,  issued  only  by  the  Bank  of  France 2J^ 

Amount  of,  in  1877-'78 ^n 

Germany,  amount  of  (law  of  1875) -* 

United  States,  amount  of  November  1,  1877 1*^ 

Par  guaranteed  by  French  fi*ee  coinage  of  both  Gold  and  Silver  as  full  Legal- 
Tender;  great  events  which  tended  to  disturb  it  (Horton) *16 

Par  of  exchange  between  Europe  and  Asia  destroyed  by  Grerman  demonetiza- 
tion and  the  closing  of  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  Silver 8K 

between  Gold  and  Silver  countries,  how  established  and  maintained 

(Walker) ; V 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  g4.44  (Adams) lOWOl 

The  calculations  of,  erroneous,  and,  the  pound  sterling  at  the  time  only 

a  money  of  account 4^ 

The  medium  par  stated 492 

Note  upon  the  par  of  $4.44  (Horton) 493. 4« 

The  true  guide  for  ascertaining  (Tables) 584, 585, 586, 5pT 

United  States,  on  London,  and  premium  at  which  gold  is  transported 

(Moore,  18-29) T 6te 

Par,  nominal,  between  the  United  States  and  England  is  27Jo  per  cent.  less 

than  the  real  par  in  Gold  and  4  per  cent,  less  than  the  true  par  in 

Silver  (White,  1829) ei-<S2 

Parieu.    E.  de,  Vice-President  International  Monetary  Conference  of  1867 ;  his 

report  of  the  results  of  the  conference - 8n-?77 

"Paris  pound." 2M,ik«l 

Parliament.    Debate  in,  on  the  soaixsity  of  Silver  and  on  lowering  the  value  of 

the  Gold  Coins 315-322 

resolves'that  the  standard  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  the  kingdom 

shall  not  be  altered  (1718) 3a 

Piece  of  Eight.    See  Dollar. 

Pirmez.    Mr.  Endore,  Delegate  of  Belgium,  declares  that  his  country  must 

reject  the  proposition  for  the  double  standard .-.         ^ 

Address  to  the  conference 118-1^5 

A  bi-metallic  union  impracticable ;  and  even  if  brought  about  it  would 

not  produce  a  ratio  other  than  that  governed  by  economic  laws llft-tS 

offers  statement  of  Qold  and  Silver  Coins  in  Belgium  (Exhibit  B,  seventh 

session) 1^ 

transmits  to  Mr.  Fenton  statement  respecting  the  National  Bank  of 

Belgium : 229 

Pistole,  French,  value  in  the  United  States  in  1776 ^ 

Spanish,  value  in  the  United  States  in  1776 4S 

Pix.    See  Remedy  of  vm^ht  and  allay,  _ 

Platina  suggested  for  international  Coinage  by  M.  Jaoobi  (Conl  of  1867)  ••••  6oic35 

Population,  increase  of,  requires  more  gold  (CTiffen) ^ 

Portugal:  coins;  fineness  and  weight;  standard  variat>le;  value  of  the  "Half 

Johannes''  in  the  United  States  (Moore,  1829) .—        f^ 

Pound  sterling,  British,  value  of,  in  United  States  coin  (Adams,  1821) 500, ^'1 

Bracious  metals,  subject  to  variations  in  value  fiom  permanent  caosea  (Craw- 

foid)...... m.'^ 
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Page. 
Pr^nimn  on  Gold  in  France  in  1830,  and  Sllrer  the  chief  medinm  of  oircola- 

tion  (White) 657 

Philadelphia,  none  in,  before  1821  (Moore,  1829) 605 

Philadelphia  from  1821  to  1829  (Tadte) 611-613 

measured  in  Silver  first  in  the  United  States  in  1821  (Moore) 678 

in  the  United  States  owing  to  British  demand  (White,  IKJO) 659 

^n  Gold  and  Silver,  New  York,  coins  and  bullion  in,  from  lttl7  to  1^. 

Table 617 

paid  for  bullion  at  the  fYench  miat^^Sitrachata  (Desrotonrs) 272 

Price  of  a  money-metal,  raising  of  the,  for  Coinage,  raises  the  price  of  the 

metal  as  merchandise  (ae  Fortbonnais) 289 

Price  of  Gold  in  London  from  1800  to  1829.    Table 611-613 

Price  of  Silver  not  materially  aliected  by  the  groat  Gold  yield  between  1852 

and  1856  (Society  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.) 186 

in  London  from  1815  to  1829.    Table 611-613 

(See  Diagram  of  Quotations  of  Silver,) 

Price  of  the  two  coined  metals  cannot  be  fixed  by  invariable  rule ;  one  only 

can  be  so  fixed  (de  Fortbonnais) 281 

Prices,  no  present  rise  of,  in  countries  using  a  Silver  Standard,  as  India  (Piy>- 

fessor  Rogers,  1879) 388-389 

Government  of  India,  resolution A 411 

England,  table  of  variations  (Jovons) 379 

Great  Britain.  1859,  1869, 1873,  1876,  187a     Tables 404 

Great  Britain,  aggregate  of  articles  imported  and  produced  in  1859, 

18(39,1873,  1876,  and  1878.     Table 405 

—^  Great  Britain,  wholesale,  of  commodities.     TablCy  1845-1877 403 

Great  Britain  and  New  York,  of  wholesale  commodities,  1873-79. 

Table 402 

See  Fall  of  Prices. 

Principles  applicable  to  money,  the  distribution  of  the  metals,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  one  or  both  as  a  standard.    (C.  P.  White,  Committee  Report, 

1832) 674 

Production  of  Gold.    ( See  Gold, ) 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  since  the  discovery  of  America  (White,  1829)..  625-628 

Causes  little  or  no  effect  ou  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals 625-628 

Relative  amounts  down  to  1800  (Moore,  1829) 608-609 

from  1790  to  1802 609,  note. 

Annual,  from  1790  to  1802  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  (Brogniart ).  Table         652 

of  the  precious  metals  from  1852  to  1856,  and  from  1871  to  1875  (Society 

of  the  Netherlands,  &c.J 186 

Prohibition  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver.    See  England  and  Silver. 

I^oportion,  total  of  Silver  to  Gold  (Bullion  Report) 370 

Proportional  value  of  Gold  will  increase  by  any  commercial  nation  preferring 

it  as  Currency  (Moore,  1829) 609 

The  demand  operating  on  a  supply  not  now  well  sustained 609 

between  Gold  and  Silver.    (See  BaUo.  ) 

Proposition  of  the  Belgian  Mint,  submitted  September  3, 1878,  to  Mr.  Fenton, 
President  of  the  American  Commission  to  the  Monetary  Congress  of 

1878 232-234 

The  United  States  should  regulate  the  world's  markets  of  fine  Silver.         232 

and  authorize  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Dollars  at  the  Brussels  Mint ......  232 

Details  of  the  plan 233-234 

Propositions  submitted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Conference  touching  the 
unrestricted  Coinage  of  Silver  and  the  use  of  both  Gold  and  Silver  as 

unlimited  Legal-Tender  Money  (Groesbock) 22 

Position  of  France  with  regard  to  the  same,  defined  by  Mr.  Leon  Say.      56, 57 

Favore<l  by  the  Italian  Detegate,  Count  Rusconi 61-62, 125 

^  The  United  States  do  not  expect  the  whole  world,  including  China  and 

India,  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard  (Horton)  Universality  not  essen- 
tial   128 

Public  debt  of  France  reduced  during  the  great  revolution  to  one-third 
(Crawford,  1820).    In  Holland  that  portion  which  had  been  abolished 

by  the  French  has  been  restored  (Crawford,  1820) &30 

Ratio.   Countries  producing  Gold  and  Silver  govern  the  proportional  (de 

Calonne) 258 

Effect  of  the  legal,  upon  the  market  considered  (Horton) 243-244 

The  State  to  fix  the  (Horton) 239 

To  be  left  to  the  chances  of  commerce  (Mirabean) 298 

Unity  of;  when  the  world  might  have  attained  it  (Horton) 245 
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Ratio.    InterDational,  of  15^  to  1  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Society  of 

the  Netherlands 185 

Impossible  (Fecr-Herzog) 90 

Useless  to  discnss  at  Conference  of  1878 under  existing  complications. .         213 

But  favored  in  propositions  submitted  by  the  United  States  (see  Bepif 

of  European  Delegates) SIS 

Common,  between  Gold  and  Silver  impossible.    See  BepUf  of  the  JBitro- 

pean  Delegates, 

Ciold  Eagle  and  Pound  Sterling,  variouB  ratios  and  values  of,  in  dol* 

lars  thereunder.     Table ....«         901 

Gold  to  Silver,  1760-1829.     Table 6i3 

of  Standard  Gold  to  Standard  Silver,  London,  1760  to  1829.    Table 647-648 

Market,  of  Gold  to  Silver  at  Hamburg  1700  to  18»2  (Soetbeer).    Table.  706-7(9 

ancient  times,  ratios  in  (Desrotours) 270 

England,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII  and  Edward  YI  (Ingham)..         56D 

Ratios  from  1060-1821.     Table 619 

Ratios  in  Coinage  (Ingham,  1830) 664-666 

" '  See  England:  Ratio, 

Europe,  in  1717,  was  14^  to  15  to  1  (Newton) -         318 

in  principal  countries,  given  by  Newton 317-31* 

France,  the  legal,  in  1726  (de  Calonne) S61 

. in  1726  (Steuart). »» 

Historv  of  the  ratio  of  15^ 249-306 

15i  adopted  in  1785  (Say) 136 

15i  established  by  ordinance  of  1785. 154 

15J  well  chosen  in  1785  (de  Calonne) 980-963 

of  1785  (l-H)  too  high  (Mirabeau  the  older) 304,  note. 

15  would  have  been  the  true,  in  1303,  instead  of  15^  ^Gaudin)..  303-304 

too  low,  causing  premium  on  Gold;  15.58  suggested  (Gallatin  1^^). 

should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  (Ingham,  1830) 676-580 

See  B'rance. 

Ck^rmany,  15i  during  transition  from  the  single  Silver  to  the  single 

Gold  Standard  (Horton) 

of  weight  imder  new  coinage  15| 733 

Holland  in  1789,  and  in  London,  stated  by  Alex.  Hamilton 465 

See  Xetherlands :  Eaiio, 


Japan,  the  present  (Linderman) 140 

Rassia  and  Spain  (de  Parieu,  Con£  1867) 830 

Spain,  raised  in,  in  1779 858 

See  Spain :  Ratio. 

United  States ;  15  to  1  favored  in  the  United  States  by  Tho&  Jefferson.         44S 

under  law  of  1786 ;  under  law  of  1792 103 

under  the  law  of  1834 104 

under  the  law  of  1837 104 

Mr.  Crawford  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  recommended  15.75  in 

1820 Sid 

See  Samilton, 

See  Ingham, 

See  United  States :  Ratio. 

various  countries.    (Report  of  Committee  of  French  National  AsBembly 

inl790;  de  Fortbonnais.)    Table 290 

various  countries  up  to  1779  (de  Calonne) 

various,  in  1782 ;  stated  by  Mr.  Morris,  United  States  Superintendent 

of  Finance 

stated  by  Thomas  Jefferson 441 

See  Market  Price. 

Hat ios :  Four  different  aspects  considered  (de  Fortbonnais) * SS7 

various  E uropean,  in  1859-'60.    (Mees  &  Feer-Herzog,  Conference  1867) .        *<06 

See  ChillaHn. 

KaynaL    Ablj^,  his  estimate  of  the  amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  furnished  by 

the  American  mines.    (White,  1829) 687 

Becoinaffe  of  1785,  in  France .^ S54-867 

of  French  Gold  Louis  in  1785 


Rcichsbank,  Germany.    (See  German  Imperial  Bank.) 

Relation  between  price  of  Gold  and  Silver,  how  found.    Exhibit  A  (first 

sion) .....J!^.... 7 

from  1526  to  1575 8 

fix>m  1604  to  1685 6 

from  1687  to  1800 i 8 

from  1801  to  1850 .X....  6 

from  1850  to  1S77- , "h.-^--^^.  9 
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Relative  values  of  Gold  and  Silver.    (See  Injikam.) 

■■  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  1717  (Lord  Liverpool) 655 

■  »■      little  affected  by  the  variations  intlie  production  of  the  mines  (White, 

1829).    (See  John  White) 627-628 

Kemedy  in  coins  of  various  nations.    Table., .^ 630-633 

Bemedy  of  weight,  none  in  coins  of  the  United  States  ( Adams^ 498 

■  and  alloy,  effect  of,  in  the  coins  of  France  and  Spam  ( Hamilton) .         466 

— ^  Manner  of  its  application  to  English  Coins  from  the  Mmt  (Hamilton) . .  483 

Similar  regulation  recommended  for  the  IJnited  States  (Hamilton) ....  4ti4 

Beply  of  the  European  Delegates  to  the  propositions  of  the  United  States^ 

submitted  to  the  Conference  of  1878 • 151 

*^—^— Translation  of  same  into  English 159 

Beply  of  the  European  Delegates  to  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  United 

States  Delegation  to  the  Conference  of  1878,  and  official  English 

translation 162-163 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  upon 

the  ratio,  and  in  favor  of  gratuitous  Coinaee  ( 1790) 268-294 

■  *'    ■  Committee  on  Coinage  of  the  French  Assembly  criticised  and  condemned 

byMirabeau  (see  mirabeau) 297-299 

■     Committee  on  tne  Currency  on  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  Qold  to  be  coined  at  the  Mmt  of  the  Umted  States 

(1821) 564-557 

United  States  Gold  Coins  are  rated  too  low 554 

Hence  a  drain  of  Gold 554 

Favors  a  Gold  currency 555 

Deplores  the  ratio  of  15  to  1  as  ridding  us  of  Gold •  556 

Recommends  an  advance  in  the  value  of  Gold  of  four  per  cent 556 

William  H.  Crawford  (Seci-etary  of  the  Treasury).  1820 502-641 

■  S.  D.  Inffham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  United  States,  on  the  Rela- 

tive Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  (1830).    See  Ingham, 

United  States  Commission  (Conference  of  1878) 201-216 

Political  complications  interfering  with  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of 

the  Conference  • 204 

Demonetization  of  Silver,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference,. 

should  not  be  carried  further S04 

England's  Delegates  admitted  that  disastrous  consequences  would  follow 

universal  Gold  Mono-metallism 5205 

Effects  of  demonetization  considered 205,206 

The  Latin  Union  divided  in  opinion • 206 

Switzerland  and  Belgium  hostile  to  Bi-metallism 206 

France  in  an  expectant  attitude,  but  favorable  to  the  system  of  the 

Double  Standard 206,207 

Italy  in  favor  of  the  Bi-metallic  System 207 

Greece  in  accord  with  the  views  of  France 207 

Austria-Hungary  attached  to  the  Double  Standard 207 

Russia  reserves  her  decision 207 

Pressure  of  debts  should  not  be  increased  by  diminishing  amount  of  the 

precious  metals  in  circulation 208 

General  resumption  of  specie  payment  favored  by  the  retention  of 

Silver 208 

The  Delegates  of  Holland  divided 208 

The  Delegates  of  Sweden  and  Norw^  instructed  not  to  oompromise 

the  Mono-metallic  position  of  those  States. ...• 209 

The  United  States  supposed  to  be  interested  as  a  producer  of  Silver. 

This  idea  combated 209 

Reasons  which  prevented  action  by  the  Conference  at  the  present  time.  210, 211 

Dangers  of  the  policy  of  expectancy 211 

Immediate  action  urged  by  the  United  States  Delegates  in  favor  of  the 

restoration  of  Silver 211,213 

England  adheres  to  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  while  claiming  to  have 

done  more  for  Silver  than  any  other  Power « 212,213 

Useless  to  discuss  a  ratio  in  the  Conference 213 

The  two  Propositions  submitted  by  the  United  States  Delegates 213 

The  third  Proposition  held  in  reserve,  but  not  presented 214 

The  Reply  of  the  Majority  of  the  European  Delegates 214 

The  Rejoinder  of  the  United  States  Delegates 215 

Conclusion - .^.  215-21$ 

■  upon  Weifl^ts  and  Measures.    See  John  Quincy  Adams, 

Beports  made  bylSir  Isaac  Newton  concerning  the  state  of  the  Gold  and  Silvw 

Coins  of  England  see  Sir  Isaac  I^ewton ^7-321 
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Besponse  of  the  United  States  Delegfttion  (Conference  of  1878)  to  the  Beply  of 

the  European  Delegates  to  the  United. States  Propositions  .......••••       IC 

— ^  lYench  translation  of 1« 

Restoration  of  Silver.     See  Report  of  United  States  Commission,  Confarmue  of 

1878;  Fenton,  Groesbccky  Walker y  Horton.  livsconif  EcngeJmiiller, 
Bostrictions  against  exportation  of  Gold  and  Silver,  effects  of  (Ingham,  1830).        Sfi} 
Besumption  ot  specie  payments  in  Eurojte,  amount  of  specie  required,  and 

effect  of  its  withdrawal  upon  the  other  nations  (Crawford,  1820) ....        5£ 

■  of  payments  in  Gold,  amount  of  metal  needed  for,  not  considerable 

(Broch) 62,03 

Betenue.    See  Mint  Charge. 

Bise  in  the  value  of  Gold.    See  Giffen,  Horton,  Sogers. 

Rise  of  the  Silver  price  of  Gold.    See  Horton ....TOleltef. 

Bogers.    Prof.  J.  Thorold,  on  the  "  Causes  of  Commercial  Depression"  (1879).  3d7-3^ 
-^— -  The  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold,  and  German  demonetization  of  Silver. ...        3w 

Bouble,  the  Silver,  unit  of  Coinage  in  Bussia,  weight,  fineness,  &c ..........  99 

Buau.    Mr.  Jean  Louis  Andr6,  (Delegate  of  France),  submits  Diagram  (Ex- 
hibit B,  first  session) 6 

■  presents :  Ist,  The  Declaration  of  the  King,  30th  October,  1785,  relating 

to  the  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver;  2d,  The  **  Law  of  7  GermiiuiL 
year  xi.,"  on  the  Coinage  (Exhibit  A,  sixth  session) ;  also,  Synoptical 

.  Table  of  French  Coins  (Exhibit  B,  sixth  session) 145 

Bnding.    Annals  of  the  Coinage,    State  of  tne  English  Coinage  in  1760 337-^ 

Buggies.    Samuel  B.,  (United  States  Delegate^  Conference  1867). 

Double  Standard  practically  abolished  m  the  United  States  by  the  act 

of  1853,  relating  to  Subsidiary  Coinage ;  regards  the  Double  Standard 

as  a  fallacy  and  an  impossibility 82S 

■  Argument  in  favor  of  the  25-iranc  piece  for  an  International  Coin 

(Conference  1867,  appendix,  sixth  session) 861-86 

The  French  Coinage  notmetrical 651 

The  Unite<l  States  Coins  not  decimal  in  weight - 8c2 

The  Gold  Coinage  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France. ....  863,  8d4 

— —  Becoinage  necessary  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  sake 

of  Intematiopal  Unification 8G5 

France  asked  to  coin  the  25-franc  x>iece  as  a  contribution  to  the  great 

work  of  unification .....  863 

Bupee,  East  Indian,  sole  Legal  Tender  in  Ceylon,  and  unit  of  value  inMaoritiiiB.  39 

the  silver,  standard  of  value  in  British  India,  and  sole  unlimited  Legal 

Tender,  its  weight,  subdivisions,  &o 36 

sole  Legal  Tender  in  Ceylon 39 

Busconi.    Count  C  harles,  Delegate  of  Italy.    Bemarks 5,37 

desires  the  presence  of  Germany  at  the  Conference. —  --....  32 

urges  the  Conference  to  invite  Germany  to  participate 33 

favors  the  proposition  of  the  United  States 61 

and  in  further  remarks 92-93 

Bemarks  favoring  the  proposition  of  the  United  States 125-136 

on  behalf  of  Mr.  V roUk,  ofiers  copy  of  address  on  the  Monetary  qnea- 

tion  jiresented  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Nctherlanda  So- 
ciety for  the  Progress  of  Indnstrv  (Exhibit  C,  seventh  session)... ...  163 

refuses  to  accept  the  reply  to  the  United  States  propositions,  believing 

that  international  legislation  could  establish  the  relation  of  value  te- 

tweenGold  and  Silver ISI-lflS 

Russia:    The  relation  between  the  value  of  the  Bill  of  Credit  and  Silver,  and 

.  the  depreciation  of  Silver  in  1876  (Thocmer) .•  44 

Coins,  Gold  and  SUver »-100 

Saint  Helena,  currency  in ...••  40 

Sale  of  a  shipment  of  Silver  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool,  weights,  proceeda, 

&o ew 

Bay.    Mr.  L^on,  (Delegate  of  France),  chosen  President  of  the  Conference,  and 

remarks  of i 

—  Bemarks  at  opening  of  Conference 2,3 

Beuiarks  suggesting  submission  of  documents  by  the  Delegates •  4, 5 

Beniarks 5,23 

Inquiries  concerning  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  restoring  the 

Double  Standard..... ••.......  35 

Bemarks 30,a2»4d 

■  Statement  of  the  attitude  of  France  and  the  Latin  Union  conoenung 
Silver  and  the  Propositions  submitted  by  the  United  States  at  the 

Conference  of  1878 55^ 
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Say.    Mr.  L^n — Continned. 

presents  letter  from  the  Gennan  Govemment  declining  invitation  of 

the  Conference  to  its  sittings 70 

Remarks 89,94,95,96 

Bemarks  concerning  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  15^  in  France 136 

suggests  a  short  amoumment  for  the  preparation  of  the  answer  to  be 

made  to  the  United  States  propositions 150 

presents  enumeration  of  the  Cfold  20  and  10  franc  pieces  and  of  the 

Silver  5-franc  pieces,  found  on  the  14th  of  August,  1876,  in  the  19,511 
offices  of  account  oi  the  finance  department  of  Fi-ance  (Exhibit  A, 

seventh  session) 161,162 

reads  the  memorandum  of  the  proposed  Reply  of  the  European  Dele- 
gates to  the  Question  prox>06ed  by  the  American  Delegation 162 

Concluding  remarks 169 

Scandina\ian  Union :  Coins,  Coinage,  and  Credit  Circulation -  192, 1P8 

Monetary  system  under  treaty 101 

Treaty  creating  the  (1872) 780 

Secombe.    Sir  Thomas  L.,  ^Delegate  of  Great  Britain).    Remarks ;  Establish- 
ment of  a  fixed  ratio  impracticable 126,127 

Seigniorage.    See  Mint  charge, 

Sherman.    John,  Secretary  of  Treasurv  of  United  States,  letter  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam S.  Groesbeck :  Was  formerly  in  favor  of  single  Gold  Standard,  but    ' 
the  danger  of  dropping  one  of  the  precious  metals  outweighs  all 
theoretic  objections  to  the  By-metallic  System;  an  international 

agreement  greatly  to  be  desired 139 

Second  letter  to  Mr.  William  S.   Grosbeck,  enclosing  statement  of 

Coin,  &c.,  in  the  United  States  Treasury 139 

Shilling,  British  Silver,  and  subdivisions.... 36 

Shipments  of  Coin  and  Bullion  to  England  and  France,  expenses  on. 

Table /. 644-645 

Silver :  annual  production  of,  easily  absorbed  by  the  world  (Groesbeck) 114 

^^—  Change  in  the  value  of.    See  India, 

chief  circulating,  medium  in  France  in  1830  (White) 657 

circulating  in  France,  even  when'largcly  expoited  (de  Parieu,  Conf. 

1867) 830 

Degrskdation  of,  protested  against  by  the  United  States  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  187S  (Walker) 78 

England's   chief  **  sinews    of    war**    against    Napoleon,    1797,1810 

(Horton) 358 

Fall  of  (Broch) 28 

falling  in  price  throughout  the  world.    (Bullion  Report^  1810) 366 

A  '^fictitious  value"  given  to  it  in  India  by  Free  Coinage  (Bengal 

Chamber  of  Commerce) 410 

— ^—  given  a  high  relative  value  by  France  (Desrotours) 270 

ttie  money  of  domestic  trade 270 

Price  of,  in  relation  to  Gold,  lowest  in  July,  1876  (Exhibit  A,  first  ses- 
sion)   9 

Price  of.    See  also  Price, 

Scarcity  of,  in  England,  debated  in  Parliament,  1717  and  1718 315-322 

Reasons  therefor,  and  chiefly,  the  vast  exports  of,  to  the  East 

(Lord  Stanhope)  322 

Weiffht  and  value  of,  in  use  in  1810,  as  compared  with  Gold  (Horton)..         352 

See  l)emoneHzaUon  of. 

See  Diagram  showing  Quoiatiom  of, 

See  Belation  between  Price  of  Gold  and, 

See  Silver  Coinage  and  Coinage, 

—  See  Silver  Coins, 
See  Stoeh  of. 

Silver  coinage :  England,  only  ' '  token  "  money,  of  what  it  consists 36 

England,  prohibited  in,  stat.  38  George  III.,  c. 59  (June  21, 1798) .  345-347 

Latin  Union,  limited  in  the.    See  lAmUaiion, 

Latin  Union,  suspended  in  the  (1877-78) 734,735 

^— ^ United  States,  limitation  of,  necessaiy  in  the  present  state  of  the 

question  (Horton) 241,note. 

Silver  Coin,  amount  of,  in  Belgium ^3Q 

See  England, 

Silver  Coins,  with  weight  of  pure  Silver  in  each.    TabU 584-585 

of  France  (law  of  1803) 155 

■ The  new,  of  G^ermany,  Legal  Tender  up  to  100  marks 224 

S.  Ex.  5 
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Silver  Coins  of  Great  Britain,  coinage  of,  weight,  &x$.,  under  law  of  1816,  26 

George  III.,  c.  6H 373,5^ 

Silver  dollar  (412^1  grains),  Legal  Tender  in  United  States  under  the  law  of  1878  1(4 

legislation,  German,  against.    December  4.  1871.  July  9^  1873. 

Establishing  the  unit  of  the  ''Mark/'  ana  the  *'  Imperial  Gold  Stand- 
ard,'' with  token  Silver  Coinage.    Old  Silver  remains  Legal  Tender. .  733,734 

Holland,  coinage,  suspended  (1875) 73j 

"  Latin  Union,"  limitation  of  Silver  five-franc  coinage  in  1874- 

'75-76. 

Suspension  of  coinage  of  five-franc  piece  (except  as  to  Italy)  in 

1877 r^ 

Continued  provisional  suspension  of  coinage  under  new  Treaty 

of  1878 .- 735 

Production.    See  Gold  and  Silver :  Production. 

Silver  standard :  Austria-Hungary 97 

Single  standard  for  the  United  States  advocated  (John  White,  1829-30)  629-661 

Stock  in  Germany  (Soetbeer,  1878)    7^9-31 

Silver-Tokens,  Russia 99 

issued  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (1810)  (Bullion  Report) Kl^ 

Silver  Unit  of  valuation  was  general  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

Gold  was  rated  by  its  price  in  Silver  (Horton) 35^ 

Single  Gold  Standard :  approved  by  Mr.  Broch  (Delegate  of  the  Netherlands)  Hf 

not  adapted  to  the  Dutch  Colonies  (Mees) 53 

delended  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog 83 

German  Commercial  Convention,  1868. 

favored.    See  International  Monetary  Conference  1867. 

in  Great  Britain 35 

established  in  England  de  facto  in  1798  (Horton) * 

in  England  has  increased  the  burden  of  debts  (Baring,  1828) 66^ 

West  Indies,  English  Cplonies,  established  in 39-4i' 

in  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  (Nor^vAy,  Sweden,  and  Denmark) 101 

in  Europe  itself,  an  Utopia  (Horton) 134 

the  universal  adoption  of  a  disaster  (Goschen) 166 

Single  Silver  standard :  British  Colonies  that  have  a ^i^ 

in  the  Netherlands  in  1847 IcCi 

of  Locke  and  the  elder  mono-met  alii  sts  (Horton) 356-356 

advocated  for  the  United  States  (Ingham,  IS.'W) 577  et  teq. 

advocated  for  the  United  States  (C.  P.  White,  Report  of  Committee 

18:J2) 675 

Single  standard  of  the  same  metal  a  serious  inconvenience  as  excluding  one 
of  the  two  precious  metals :  both  should  be  retained  (Mees,  Confer- 
ence 1867)  W 

Soetbeer,  Prof.  Aaolf.    Edelmetall-Production,  extract  in  translation 249 

rejecting  the  London  tables  of  ratios  fi'om  1760  to  1829  as  unfit  for  use 

and  deceptive  (quoted  by  Mr.  Horton) 649 

Pn^cious  metals  average   annual  product  of  the  world,  1761-1830. 

Table 702 

: —  Market  rate  of  Gold  at  Hamburg,  yearly  averages  1700  to  1832.    Table  TOS-TW 

Statement  of  German  Gold  and  Silver  Coinage,  the  sale  of  Silver  in 

Germany,  and  the  stock  on  hand  (1878) 729-731 

Sovereign,  British  Gold,  weight,  fineness,  coinage,  &c.    Legal  Tender 35 

— '■ weighed  and  assayed  at  United  States  Mint,  1829 603 

Sovereign,  Half,  See  Half  Sovereign, 

Spain :  Coins,  fineness  and  weight.    Fineness  variable.    See  Doubloon, 

Value  of  coins  in  the  United  Stat«s.    Moore,  1829.    See  Dollar 60? 

Comparative  values  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  United  States. 

Table 5®^5H3 

Ratio,  changes  in  ratio  stated  (Desrotours) 276 

Specie :  price  of,  at  New  York  in  1813, 1814, 1^15,  and  181&    Statement 659-^3 

monthly  at  New  York,  1825  to  1829.     Table 5W-^9H 

in  Now  York  and  Baltimore  1814  to  1817.     Table 616 

Premium  or  discount  on,  at  New  York,  1825  to  1829,  on  the  supposed 

ratio  of  15.6069.     TabU dO^^V 

Speculations  in  exporting  Gold  from  Franco  after  1779  (de  Calonne) 258-S5E^ 

Stondiu-d.   'See  Alternative  Standard, 

Standard  Silver,  fineness  of 7 

Price  in  London,  average,  1823  to  1828  (Moore,  1829) eO&-^ 

Standard  of  Elizabeth.    Degraded  by  overvaluing  Gh>ld  in  the  18th  centoiy 
(Steuart) 
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Standard  of  Elizabeth  (HoTton) 353 

in  Silver  (Horton).... - 374,  note. 

Stenart.    Sir  James,  Extracts  from  his  writings  illnstrating  the  Monetary 

Situation  of  England^  1759-1773 323-327 

The  English  ratio  too  high  in  1759,  hnt  assimilating  to  the  market  price 

in  1773  by  the  operations  of  trade 323  and  note. 

What  the  proportion  shonld  he 324 

The  overvalning  of  Gold  has  degraded  the  standard  of  Elizabeth 324-325 

Method  of  restoring  the  standard  of  Elizabeth  and  of  adopting  the 

ratio  of  14i 325 

Dissertation  on  the  principles  of  Money  applied  to  the  German  coin 326-327 

Monetary  Propositions  (from  his  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy")..  719-722 

Advocates  attaching  the  standard  to  one  of  the  species 720 

Stock  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  World  stated  by  Mr.  Fenton 148 

metallic  of  the  Netherlands 41 

of  Coin  and  Ballion  in  the  United  States  in  1876  and  1877 105 

of  Silver  in  circulation  in  the  World  stated  by  Mr.  Fenton 148 

in  France,  present,  stated  by  Mr.  Say 55 

in  Germany  (Feer-Herzog) 58-^ 

Germany,  estimated  by  Mr.  Groesbeck 113 

Straits  Settlements,  Legal  Tender  in,  &c 39 

Supply,  annual,  of  Gmd   and  Silver  stated,  quoting  Humboldt  (Gallatin, 

1821) 596 

See  Gold. 

^^Surachai "  (French) — ^premium  paid  for  bullion 272,  note. 

an  onerous  and  unjust  device  (Desrotours) 277 

evil  eifectsof  Surachats  (de  Fortbonnais) 290 

Suspension,  Silver  Coinage  in  the  "  Latin  Union  "  (1877-8) 734-735 

of  specie  payments  in  Philadelphia,  1814-1817,  Gold  and  Silver  equally 

appreciated  (Moore,  1829) 606 

Sweden.    Coinage  and  Standisnds  in  (Wallenberg,  Conference  1867) 826-827 

Coins,  Gold  and  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &c 101 

Sweden  and  Norway  favor  tne  mono-metallic  system  at  the  Conference  of 

1878.    See  Waem  and  Brock 209 

Swiss  Confederation  Monetary  legislation  and  fabrication  of  Money 190-191 

an  advocate  of  Goldmono-metallism 206 

See  Feer-Herzog  and  Lardif. 

Taylor.     Bayard,  (United  States  minister  to  Germany),  Letter  to  Hon.  R.  £. 

Fenton,  transmitting  report  concerning  the  German  Reichsbank....  223 

Ten-florin,  Gold  Coin  of  the  Netherlands 41 

Ten  franc  Gold  pieces.    See  Gold  Coin$, 

Thalers,  German  Silver,  still  legal  tender  (unlimited)  until  called  in 224 

Thoemer.    Mr.  T.  de,  ( Delegate  of  Russia).    Declaration 31 

Declaration,  in  accepting  the  Reply  to  the  United  States  Propositions. 

Russia  opposed  to  the  Double  Standard. 

Tindal,  Note  on  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  Qold  in  England 321 

Token-coinage:  England,  charge  on 734 

IrYauce,  charge  on 737 

Germany,  charge  on •• 7iJ7 

Latin  Union.     Weight,  fineness,  tolerance,  d^c.     Receivable  by  the 

banks  up  to  100  francs 788 

Ro<leemable  by  the  Governments  in  Legal  Tender 789 

Amount  per  capita,  6  francs 789 

Token-coins:  British 36 

France,  finenessof,  in 782-783 

Russian 99 

Scandinavian 102 

United  States  under  the  law  of  1853 104 

Token-currency  of  England  condemned  in  principle  (Gallatin,  1829) 596 

Tokens:  charge  on  the  coinage  of,  in  Grermany,  France,  and  England 7.^ 

Belgium  (Nickel  and  copper) ^ 137 

Silver,  in  Scandinavian  Kingdoms 193 

Tolerance  in  Coinage:  Austria-Hungary 97,98 

France  for  Silver  and  Gold.... 155 

Copper  coins.... - - 156 

table  of 157 

Latin  Union 788 

Russia •• 99 

Scandinavian  Kingdoms Jl 101 
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Trade,    balance  of,  See  Balance  of  Tradh, 

Trade  Dollar :  Coined  in  United  States.    Weicht,  fineness,  &c.    No  paying 

power  in  United  States  since  the  law  of  1876 104 

Amount  coined  in  United  States  from  1873  to  1877... 106 

Traffic  in  exchange  fostered  by  departing  too  far  from  the  ratios  of  other  na- 
tions ^e  Fortbonnais) 880 

Transporting  Gold  and  Silver  coins  from  the  United  States,  expense  of  (Moore. 

1829) 608 

"^         from  the  United  States,  expense  of  (White,  1829) 


Transvaal,  Currency  in 38 

Treasury  notes,  United  States,  concerning  the  proposed  emission  of  (Craw- 
ford, 1820) .581 

Treaties,  monetai^,  for  interchangeable  currency,  list  of 777-780 

Twenty-franc  Gold  pieces  of  France  (under  law  ot  1803) 155 

See  Gold  Coins. 

Twenty-fi ve-franc  piece  advocated  for  international  coinage 


proposed  for  international  coinage  (Lowe). .. 

Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  United  Kingdom 383-384 

Unification,  International  Monetary,  recommended  by  Committee  on  Coinage 

.  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1866 791-794 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  proposed  by  the  United 

States  in  1856  and  a  commissioner  appointed 793 

urged  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Chase)  in  1868.         79i 

on  the  Decimal  and  Metric  system,  advocated  by  the  International 

Congress  of  Berlin 1*. 793 

negotiations  towards,  with  foreign  governments  provided  for  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Unitea  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1866 794 

the  object  of  the  Conference  of  1^7  ^Marquis  de  Moustier) 807 

The  question  a  practical  one  as  submitted  (de  Parien) 810 

Uniformity  of  value  given  to  Gk>ld  and  Silver  by  consent  of  States  (Crawford, 

1820) 838 

— —  Effect  if  certain  countries  should  cease  to  employ  them  as  the  standard 

of  value • 5fi8 

Unit,  the,  should  not  be  attached  exclusively  to  either  metal,  but  should  rest 

on  both  (Alexander  Hamilton,  United  States,1791) 461 

Unit,  money,  in  United  States.    See  MokHs  and  Jeffenon, 

United  Kingdom,  Currency  systems  of  the 35-40 

United  States.    Bank  of.  See  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

capital,  1814-1817 548 

its  condition  in  1819.    See  Chrawford, 

United  States  Bank,  capital  in  ths,  in  1817,  and  condition  of  United  States 

Bank  (Crawford) * 503  6<Mf. 

in  several  States,  1813-1819 551 

United  States:  Bank&  condition  in  1819.... 549 

Bi-metallism  ot  the,  owing  to  small  stock  of  specie  and  ratio  conflicting 

with  the  French,  has  not  aided  in  maintaining  the  steadiness  in  the 

relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  (Horton) 716 

Board  of  Treasury  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Mint,  and  the  coining 

of  Copper  to  drive  out  Foreign  base  copper  (1786) 451 

Cent,  highest  copper  piece  (1786) 450 

■■  Coinage,  the  Kesolutions  on,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  July  6, 1785 ; 

the  Collar  to  be  the  unit 449 

— The  Decimal  System 449 

-  Resolutions  on  (Continental  Congress,  1786),  fixing  the  Standard 

of  alloy,  Unit,  the  Dollar  and  weight  thereof.  Decimal  Coinage  of  Gold 

and  Silver 45<M51 

■  1793-1877 105 

^— Gfold,  siu  je  1792 , 863-864 

'■          amount  of,  in  United  Stotes,  England,  and  Franoe,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  California 619 

-         Gold  and  Silver  (Ruggles,  Conf.,  1867) 885-886 

■  Silver,  Limitation  necessary.    (Horton) • S41,  note, 

■■  Silver.     Unrestricted,  favored.     See  iVopotiKoiw  enhmUted  hf 

ike  United  States, 

■  executed  at  the  Mints  of  the  United  States  during  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1878 ^ 141 

■  Scheme  of  Robert  Morris.    See  Morris, 

*         systems  proposed.     See  Jefferson^  lAvingsUmf  Morris,  Osgood^ 

Hamilton. 
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United  States  Coins,  comparative  values  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and. 

TdbU 582,5a3 

Copper,  receivable  by  the  United  States,  for  five  dollars  in  every 

hundred,  (1786) 453 

Gold,  Draft  of  Bill  to  raise  value  of  Gold  in  (Memorial  New  York 

Banks,  1834) 682 

^—^^ Gold  and  Silver,  weight,  fineness,  &c • 103-104 

at  par  with  each  other  from  1792  to  1821.  (Samuel  Moore,  Director 

United  States  Mint,  1833) G78 

Foreign  Gold  Coins  not  legal  tender  after  1819  (Adams) 497 

CuiTency,  Continental  (Bills  of  credit),  issued  in  1776 418, 419 

Rated  in  Gold  and  Silver  Coins.    Table 422 

Currency  of  Gold  advocated  by  a  Committee  on  the  Currency  of  the 

Honse  of  Representatives  in  1821.    Qee  Bepari 555 

-           Custom-duties  receivable  only  in  Gold  and  Silver  Coin.    Act  of  Con- 
gress, 1879.     Fixing  the  value  of  foreign  coins  (Adams) 492 

Decimal  Monetary  System.    See  Decimal  Sysi^mi. 

Deficient  currency,  complaints  of,  in  the  West  and  South,  and  reasons 

for  the  deficiency.    (Crawford,  1820) 540 

Dime,  Silver,  weight,  &c.  (1786) 450 

Lowest  Silver  Coin  (1786) 450 

Dollar,  highest  Silver  Coin  (1786) 450 

^Double Dime,  Silver,  weight,  &c.  (1786) 450 

Eagle,  Gold,  weight,  &c.  (1786) 450 

Foreign  coins  of  Gold  and  Silver,  at  what  values  to  be  taken,  in  1776. 

Table.    (Report) 422 

Foreign  Coins  (guineas.  Sovereigns,  and  Five-franc  pieces),  their  mar- 
ket values  in  the  United  States,     (White,  1829) 621 

Gold  Coins  in  demand  for  the  London  market  at  a  premium  siuce  Bank 

of  England  Resumption  in  1821.    (White,  1829) 624 

Gold  region  of  the ;  amount  of  annual  yield  from  1824  to  1835  inclu- 
sive.    Tahle 689 

Grand  Committee,  Report  of,  on  the  Money  Unit.    (Continental  Con- 
gress, 1785.)    Recommended  ratio  15  to  1,  or  14f 445 

Opposes  Mr.  Morris' small  unit 446 

Favors  the  Dollar  Unit  and  the  Decimal  System 446 

And  a  Mint-charge  of  2  to  2i  per  cent 447 

Base  half-pence  imported  from  England 447 

Proposed  Coins  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper 447 

Half-cent,  Copper.    (1786.) 450 

Half-DoUar,  Silver,  weight,  &c.    (1786) 450 

Half-Eagle,  Gold,  weight,  &o.    (1786) 451 

Memorial  of  New  York  Banks  that  roreign  Silver  Coins  (Dollars  and 

Five-franc  pieces)  be  made  legal  tender.    (1834) 679-^80 

Draft  of  Bill  for  that  purpose.    (W.) 6;^2 

Metallic  Currency  of  the ;  amount  in  1820    (Crawford) 504 

MiU,  lowest  money  of  account.    (1786^ 450 

Mint,  est-ablishment  of,  approved  by  Congress  ( 1782) 432 

established  by  Ordinance,  October  16,  1786 452-453 

Mint-price  of  Gold  and  Silver  (1786) 451 

Monetary  Legislation,  fiduciary,  circulation  and  coinage  (Horton)  ...  103-105 

Monetaiy  Unit  recommended  by  Robt.  Morris  in  1782 430 

Money  Unit  (1786) 450 

Early  Paper  Money  in  the.    See  Crawford  (1820). 

Policy  in  view  of  European  Demonetization  of  Silver  suggested  by  Mr. 

Horton 756-757 

Position  at  the  Conference  of  1878,  stated  by  Mr.  Fenton a-4 

Ratio  according  to  Mr.  Morris's  proposed  Ordinance  for  valuation  of  For- 
eign Coins  in  1782  was  14.56  (Horton).    Note 434 

too  low  in  1821.    Four  per  cent,  advance  in  Gold  recommended. 

(Report  of  Con^^ressional  Committee) ^  554-557 

• Tlie  first  in  the  Continental  Congress 422 

recommended  by  Mr.  Crawford  in  1820.    See  Crawford. 

; recommended  for  the  (1829).    See  Gallatin  ;  Ingham. 

■       Ratio  of  1  to  15  proposed  by  Alexander  Hamilton  (1791) 458 

Justified  by  the  facts  of  the  time  (Horton) 460,  note. 

Ratio  of  15|  favored  in  1834  by  '^  nearly  all  who  seemed  best  calculated, 

from  their  pursuits,^'  to  understand  tne  subject  (Benton) 695 

Including  the  18  banks  of  the  city  of  rfew  York  ; 696 

Ratio  of  16,  moSves  for  the  adoption  of  the,  in  1834-'37 685-607 

-^ how  adopted  ih  Congress  in  1S34  (Benton) 696 
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United  States :  Silver  the  preferred  metal  for  the  Cmrency  of  the  (Ingham,  1830)        ^ 

Silver  should  be  the  Money  Standard  in  the  United  States.    See  B.  MorrU. 

Standard  of  Gold  and  Silver  (1786) *. 450 

Unity  of  Ratio.    See  Hatio. 

Universal  Money  declared  practicable  by  Mirabean 299 

Universal  Gold  Standard  impracticable  to-day,  and  more  so  in  1810  (Horton).         354 
Vrolik.    Mr.  A.,  (Delegate  of  the  Netherlands),  prevented  from  attending  the 

Conference  by  sickness 2 

offers,  through  Count  Rusconi,  copy  of  address  on  the  Monetary  Ques- 
tion presented  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  bv  the  Netherlands 

Societv  for  the  Progress  of  Industry  (Exhibit  C,  7tn  session) 1(S 

Waem.    Mr.  0.  Fr.,  (Delegate  of  Sweden).     Remarks 25,83-^4 

Wages,  Fall  in,  connected  with  fall  in  prices  (Giffen) 3^-399 

Walker.    General  Francis  A.,  (Delegate  of  United  States).    Explanations 2A 

Address  to  the  Conference  of  1878 73-79 

Wear,  loss  of  United  States  Coins  by 5t?9 

Weight,  Coins,  Legal  Tender,  by  (see  EngUmdy  StatuteSf  and  for  Dutch  ^'gron 

gelt") 362,  note. 

Weights  and  Measures  (see  John  Quincy  Adams) 7 

Welsh.    Mr.,  United  States  Minister  to  England.    Letter  to  Count  Piper 19 

West  African  Settlements  and  Gold  Coast,  Currency  of .' 40 

West  Indies:  English  Colonies,  circulation  of  depreciated  Silver  sustained  to 

control  iSreign  exchanges  (Goschen) 39 

history  of  the  coins  in  cireulation  in,  and  change  from  the  Double  to 

the  Single  Standard 39-40 

White.    John,  Cashier  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Baltimore — 

Letter  to  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham,  November  16, 1829,  in  answer  to  cirenlar. 

(See  Ingham) 69(^-039 

Cashier  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Baltimore,  1829 — 

On  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  after  the  Discovery  of  America..  6B#-62S 
The  great  preponderance  of  Gold  during  the  first  years  had  no  sensible 

effect  upon  its  value  in  Silver 6B7 

The  enormous  production  of  Silver  from  Potosi  did  not  raise  the  valne 

ofGold 637-6^ 

The  production  after  1560  caused  a  fall  in  the  values  of  both  metals  to 

near  the  present  ratio 62b 

The  products  of  the  Brazilian  mines  after  1695  quadrupled  the  annual 

average  of  Gold,  yet  the  value  of  Gold  was  raised  in  England  in  1717.         688 
The  subsequent  immense  yield  of  Silver  did  not  prevent  a  rise  in  that 

metal 62@ 

Favors  a  single  Silver  standard  for  the  United  States 629 

Letter  to  Hon,  S.  D.  Ingham  on  the  BelaHon  of  Gold  to  Silver  (1830) 

Analytit. 
Advantage  in  shipping  Gold  for  payments  in  France  and  England  nnder 

our  ratio  of  15 — G56 

In  Hambure  Silver  is  the  measure  of  value,  ratio  14} 657 

Ratio  in  Holland  15J,  formerly  14t^ *^7 

The  ratio  15^  in  France,  but  Silver  the  chief  medium  of  exchange fi.**? 

The  United  States  currency  is  paper  and  our  Gold  is  drained 65i? 

British  demand  for  Gold  has  given  it  a  premium  hero 659 

Have  we  suffered  any  loss  on  this  account 669 

Doubts  that  the  recent  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold  will  be  permanent....  659-660 

Not  of  sufficient  duration  to  warrant  legislative  interference 660 

Advocates  a  single  standard  of  either  metal  as  being  less  mutable  than 

both .! 6fiO 

Silver  preferred  from  convenience  and  previous  habit 661 

And  from  our  neighborhood  to  Mexico 661 

Paper  and  Coin  of  the  same  denomination  will  not  ciroulate  together..         661 
Reviews  the  recent  monetary  disasters  and  convulsions  in  the  United 
States,  and  concludes  that  something  must  be  wrong  in  our  mone- 
tary system 662 

Yen,  the  Japanese  Trade  Dollar,  Legal  Tender  in  Japan,  Coinage  of,  Ac. ....         110 
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